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Guildhall  Library,  the,  246 
Gum-Arabic,  Adulteration  of,  47 
Gum-water,  how  made,  46 
Gutenberg  Bible,  21,  134,  253 
Gutenberg,  Proper  Name  of,  238  ;  Strange  State- 
as  to,  262 

Gutenberg,  Le,  Enlargement  of,  176 

HAND-BOARD,  a  Lithographic,  65 

Hardy,  the  late  Mr.  A.  G.,  Widow  of,  96 
Hardwicke,  Mr.  Robert,  Death  of,  77 
Harper,  Mr.  James,  of  New  York,  237 
Harper,  Mr.  John,  of  New  York,  Death  of,  1 18 
Hartel,  Dr.  Hermann,  Death  of,  202  ;  a  Typo¬ 
graphical  Curiosity  bequeathed  by,  222 
Hartwell,  Mr.  Robert,  Death  of,  248 
Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  Death  of,  78 
Hems,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Death  of,  20 
Hennessy  v.  Kempster — Law  of  Litrl,  159 
Henry,  Sir  Michael,  Death  of,  160 
History  of  Printing,  Lecture  on  the,  33 
History  of  Typography,  Early,  238,  253 
Hodgson,  Mr.  Edmund,  Death  of,  118 
Hogarth,  a  Relique  of,  66 
Holland,  Printing  in,  134 

Hollar,  Wenceslaus,  Memoir  of,  41  ;  Etchings,  41 
Honours  to  a  Belgian  Printer,  133 
Houghton,  Mr.  A.  B.,  Death  of,  265 
Howlett,  Mr.  G.  R.,  Death  of,  248 
Hudson,  Mr.  F. ,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
Death  of,  244 

Hughes  &  Kimber  (Limited),  Proposed  Company, 
101 

Hughes  v.  Burr,  226 

Hungary,  Periodical  Literature  in,  134  ;  Printing 
in,  134,  223 

IBBETSON,  Mr.  W.,  Death  of,  56  ;  Biographi¬ 
cal  Notice  of,  68 
Illustration,  Popular,  Art  of,  83 
Illustrations,  Literary,  Exhibition  of,  72 
Illustrations  by  Telegraph,  Transmission  of,  263 
Improvements  in  Music-Printing,  208 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Schoeffer,  240 
Indexes  and  indzV«,  when  to  use,  257 
India,  a  New  History  of,  263  ;  Visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to,  200,  220 
Industry,  Old-fashioned,  237 
Infringements  of  Art  Copyrights,  100 
Ingram,  Mr.,  M.P.,  on  the  Difficulties  of  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Artist,  72  ;  on  Illustrated  Journalism,  72 
Ink,  Lithographic,  10 ;  for  Law-writing,  149  ; 
Plate  Transfer,  47 ;  Preparation  of,  149  ;  Re¬ 
transfer,  47 
Ink,  Printing,  46 

Ink,  Precision  of  Outline  with,  216 
Ink,  Red,  a  Cheap,  136 
Ink,  “Washing,”  wanted,  58 
Ink,  Writing  and  Drawing  on  Stone,  169,  188 
Inks,  Gold  and  Silver,  how  to  make,  234 
Ink-Slab,  an,  for  a  Litho-Press,  105 
Inland  Revenue,  Contract  for  Paper  and  Print¬ 
ing  for,  220 

Inspectors  of  Factories,  Report  of,  136 
“  Inspiration,”  how  they  Manage  in  Paris,  21 
Instruments,  Lithographic,  64,  90 
Insurance,  Value  of  to  Printers,  20 
Intaglio  Engraving,  185 

Invention  of  Printing,  Incidents  of,  238  ;  Pro¬ 
ducts  of,  253 

“Inventors’  Column,”  in  Daily  Telegraph,  136 
Investment,  a  Good,  177 


Italy,  a  National  Printing-office  in,  135  ;  Printing 
in,  134,  157,  202,  223,  245 

APAN,  Bookbinding  in,  223 

Japan,  Progress  of  Printing  in,  220 
“Jigger,”  a,  Description  of,  106 
Jerrold,  Miss,  Award  to,  177 
Johns,  Messrs.,  Business  of,  1 1 8 
Johnson  v.  Dilke,  the  Athenaeum  Libel,  78,  98, 
99,  159 

Johnson,  J.  M.,  &  Sons,  Limited,  55 
Johnston  type  Process,  the,  11 
Jottings,  English,  177,  203,  224,  246,  263 
Journal,  an  Amateurs’,  199 
Journal,  Comic,  a  New,  at  Dresden,  222 
Journal,  a  Defunct,  German,  133 
Journal,  a  New  English  on  the  Continent,  133  ; 
in  Paris,  19 

Journal,  a  New  Jewish,  200 

Journal,  a  New,  at  Plymouth,  17 

Journal,  a  Progressive,  52 

Journal,  Medical,  a  New,  in  Rome,  245 

Journal,  Trade,  Value  of  a,  20 

Journalism,  American,  156 

Journalism,  Enterprising  Representative  of,  18 

Journalism,  French,  157 

Journalism  in  Hungary,  223 

Journalism,  Illustrated,  59,  69 

Journalists,  Conference  of  German,  134 

Journals,  American,  Profits  of,  198 

Journals,  Metropolitan,  Early  Supply  of,  75,  98 

Joynson,  Mr.  William,  Death  of,  20 

Jubilee,  Printers’,  in  Vienna,  156,  201 

“  Justification,”  a  Successful  Plea  of,  55 

KAMMERGERICHT,  a  Newspaper  Corre¬ 
spondent  before  the,  223 
Keatings.  Black,  18 1 
Kedive,  the,  Printing  Establishment  of,  221 
Kemeny,  Baron,  Anecdote  concerning,  223 
Kenealy,  Dr.,  98;  Alleged  Libel  by  on  Mr. 
Potter,  226,  243,  247 

“Kingfisher’s  Haunt,”  the,  Chromolithograph, 

151 

Klein,  Herr,  Honour  conferred  on,  133 
Knight,  Charles,  the  Marble  Bust  of,  140 
Konig,  F.,  Centenary  of, '134;  Life  of,  157 
Kouroskine,  Basil,  of  Russia,  Death  of,  223 

LABOUR  Market  in  America,  158 

Lamb,  Charles,  the  Memorial  to,  119 
Lamb,  Mr.  Henry,  Death  of,  20 
Landsteiner,  Dr.  L.,  Death  of,  77. 

Langley,  Mr.,  Death  of,  139 
Larousse,  M.  Pierre,  Death  of,  56 
Latin  and  Greek  Letters,  Changes  of  some,  258 
Law  of  Libel,  159;  of  Master  and  Apprentice, 
159 

Lawrence,  Messrs. ,  agents  for  American  Playing- 
cards,  260 

Laws,  Patent,  Anomalies  of  the,  21 1 
Laws,  Press,  of  France,  156,  262;  of  Germany, 
157,  223  ;  of  Russia,  223 
Leads,  Marking,  105  ;  Printers’  Patent,  263 
“Leeds”  Machine,  the,  12 
Legal  Intelligence,  18,  54,  76,  1 1 7,  137,  159, 
178,  205,  225,  246 

Leitch’s  Process  of  Automatic  Engraving,  no 
Lemercier,  M.,  Litho  Establishment  of,  152 
Lettering,  Ornamental,  Lithographic,  171 
Letters,  Begging,  and  Excursions,  172 
Letters  F,  L,  and  S,  Remarks  on  the,  44 
Letters,  Final  Compound,  62  ;  Final  Liquid,  62  ; 
Final  Mute,  63 

Letters,  on,  in  their  Word-ending  Capacity,  2 
Letters,  Various,  Difficulties  in  the  Use  of,  43, 
44  ;  Changes  in  some  Greek  and  Latin,  256 
Letters,  White  upon  Black,  Lithographic,  17 1 
Levigator,  or  “Jigger,”  a,  Description  of,  106 
Levy,  M.  Michel,  of  Paris,  Death  of,  118;  for¬ 
tune  left  by,  133 

Libel,  Action  against  the  Englishman  for,  226, 
243.  247 

Libel,  Actions  for,  75,  159,  247 
Libel,  the  Athenaeum,  78,  98,  99,  159 


Libel  in  France,  176,  201 
Libel,  Law  of,  Hennessy  v.  Kempster,  1 59 
Libraries,  Public,  in  Europe,  201 
Library,  Masonic,  Sale  of  Spencer’s,  160 
Lilly  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  the  Paragon  Machine 
Patterns  bought  by,  248,  266 
Literature,  Indecent,  excluded  by  Italian  Printers, 
.245 

Literature,  the  “  L.  s.  d.”  of,  66 
Literature,  Periodical,  in  France,  156 
Literature,  Printers’,  in  Spain,  56 
Literature,  Trade,  in  Germany,  222 
Lithographer,  an  Opening  for,  22 
Lithographers’  Pension  Society,  Meetings  of,  1 1 9, 
132,  243,  260 

Lithographers’  Society,  German,  262 
Lithographers,  Work  for,  261 
Lithography,  the  Art  of,  9  ;  and  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exhibition,  261 
Lithography,  French,  in  England,  220 
Lithography,  Grammar  of,  9,  45,  64,  90,  105, 
123,  149,  169,  188,  215,  233 
Lithography,  Materials  for  Practice  of,  10,  1 1 
Lithography,  on  Paper,  149  ;  Practical,  10 
Lithotype,  Patent,  160 
Lock-out,  the  South  Wales,  Cost  of,  136 
Losses  on  Newspapers,  107,  156 

MAC  CULLOCH,  Mr.  John,  Death  of,  182 
M'Farlane,  Mr.,  of  Edinburgh,  Death  of, 
205 

Machine,  Casting  and  Dressing  Type,  147 
Machine,  Composing,  a  New,  6 
Machine,  Lithographic,  the  Quebec,  142 
Machine,  Printing,  the  “  Eclectic,”  104 
Machine,  Stone-grinding,  a  New,  214 
Machine  Warranty,  Case  of,  54 
Machine  for  Writing  Spoken  Words,  140,  255 
Machine-minders,  Claim  by,  137,  264 
McQueen  Bros.  (Limited),  Return  of  10s.  per 
Share,  78 

Maddick  v.  Smith,  226 

Magic-lantern  Slides,  Painting,  Transferring,  and 
Photographing,  37  ;  Preparation  of,  65 
Mair,  Mr.  James  A.,  Death  of,  169 
“  Make-up,”  an  Unfortunate,  1 1 7 
Mallet,  a,  for  trimming  Broken  Stones,  106 
“  Malloch  ”  Process,  the,  213 
Manchester,  Bishop  of,  Sale  of  Library  of,  204, 
225 

Manchester  Exhibition  of  Works  in  Black  and 
White,  244,  259 
Manchester,  Old,  Views  of,  97 
“  Manon  Lescaut,”  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  20 
Manuscripts  at  Longleat,  the,  204 
Map-printing,  Typographical,  128 
Marinoni,  M.,  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  79 

Marples  &  Co.,  Transfer  of  Business  of,  118 
Marr  &  Co.  (Limited),  Formation  of  Company,  19 
Masonic  Library,  Spencer’s,  Sale  of  160 
Master  and  Apprentice,  Law  of,  1 59 
Materials,  Lithographic,  10,  11  ;  Mechanical  and 
Chemical  Principles  of,  45 
Memorial,  Compositors’,  Weekly  Newspaper,  15, 
17  ;  Statement  as  to  by  Mr.  Wyman,  15 
Michel  Angelo,  Italian  Printers  and,  223  ;  Works 
of,  Illustrated  in  H Art,  245 
Mitchell,  Mr.  John,  Will  of,  78 
Monument  to  Senefelder,  19 
Morrison,  Mr.  W.,  Death  of,  78 
Mortar  and  Pestle,  Use  of  in  Lithography,  105 
Motor,  Electro-magnetic,  a  New,  221 
Moussu,  Le,  v.  Leitch,  205 

Murphy,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Proprietor  of  the  Sheffield 
Post,  220 

Museum,  British,  Establishment  of,  198;  proposed 
Reading-room  for  Current  Literature  in,  53  ; 
Typographical  Treasures  in,  253 
Music  and  Music  Printing,  81,  208,  231 
Music,  Errors  as  to  the  History  of,  232 
Music,  Lithographed,  231 

NAPOLEON,  the  Late  Emperor,  Works  of, 
176 

Needham,  Mr.  Robert,  Will  of,  139 
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Neglect  of  Duty,  Penalty  for,  54 

Negro  Minstrels,  Printers,  263 

Nelson,  Mr.,  his  Patent  for  Grained  Paper,  21 1  ; 

248,  249,  266 
New  Series,  our,  1 

New  York,  the  Daily  Graphic ,  83,  156  ;  Printing 
in,  101  ;  Photo-engraving  Co.,  244 
Newbery,  the  Bookseller,  161 
Newbokl  Brothers,  Paper-makers,  a  Limited  Com¬ 
pany,  138 

News  Scale,  the  Press  News  on  the,  75 
Newspaper  Companies — a  Contrast,  200 
Newspaper,  the  Editor  of  a  Daily,  125 
Newspaper,  London,  Enterprise,  190,  263 
Newspaper,  a  Religious,  Profits  of,  160 
Newspaper  Society,  Provincial,  Meeting  of,  114 
Newspaper  Statistics,  75 
Newspaper,  a  Venerable,  55 

Newspapers,  Cost  of  Establishing,  203 ;  Losses 
on,  107,  156 

Newspapers,  in  America,  Losses  on,  156;  in 
Austria,  1x4;  in  Russia,  224 
Nichols,  J.  Gough,  Library  of  the  Late,  21 
Nitric  Acid,  47 

Non-Unionist  journal,  Discontinuance  of  a,  202 
Norman,  Mr.  G.,  Death  of,  56 
Norris,  Mrs.,  Daughter  of  the  Late  Captain 
Maryatt,  Death  of,  1 1 8 
North  of  England  Printing  Company,  101 
Notes  and  Queries,  22,  58 

Notice,  Custom  as  to,  1 1 7  ;  Due  to  an  Editor, 
181  ;  Quitting  Employ  without,  100 
Notion,  a  Chinese,  119 

Nouns,  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  with  their  Plurals,  257 
Nouns,  Terminations  of,  194 
Number  System,  the,  137 

OBITUARY,  20,  56,  77,  101,  1 18,  138,  160, 
182,  205,  226,  248,  265 

Obituary,  the,  a  Publication  by  “  Croke,”  154, 
2°3 

O’Connell  Centenary,  Dublin  Printers  and,  204 
Oleographs,  Robbery  of,  1 1 7 
Orphan,  the  Printer’s,  229 
Orphan  Fund,  the  Printers’,  1 16 
Orthography,  Difficulties  in,  2,  43,  62,  108,  127, 
172,  193,  235,  257 

Orthography,  German,  System  of,  178 

PAINTING  of  Magic  Lantern  Slides,  37 
Palette-knife,  a,  for  Taking-up  Ink,  105 
Palmer,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Death  of,  226 
Paper,  American  Competition  in,  199 
Paper  Dies,  Designs  for,  174 
Paper  Exhibition,  Swiss,  203 
Paper,  Fibre  of,  174 
Paper,  Grained,  151;  Right  to  Use,  21 1 
Paper  Industry,  German,  176;  in  Switzerland, 
57  ;  Manufacture  in,  224 
Paper,  Lithography  on,  149 
Paper-makers’  Association,  Meeting  of,  132 
Paper-makers’  Monthly,  a  New  Periodical,  119 
Paper-making  in  France,  201 
Paper-making,  Vegetable  Fibres  used  in,  118 
Paper  Manufactures  in  Switzerland,  224 
Paper,  New  Table  for  giving  out,  162 
Paper,  Nothing  like,  242 

Paper,  Preparation  for  Magic  Lantern  Slides,  38 
Paper,  Sizes  of  in  Austria,  262 
Paper  Trade,  Prospects  of,  by  an  American,  241 ; 
State  of,  243 

Paper,  Waterproof,  57,  139 
Paper-wetting  superseded,  244 
Papers,  Chromo,  American,  252 
Paraffine,  Employment  of,  139 
Paragon  Printing-machine  Co.,  Purchase  of  Pat¬ 
terns  of,  227,  266 
Paris,  the  Press  of,  112 
Paris,  the  Printing  Trade  in,  201 
Parliament  and  the  Press,  103,  122 
Parliamentary  Reporting,  141 
Parsons  &  Davis’s  new  Printing-machine,  113 
Partnership  Bond,  Sale  of  a,  243 
Partnership,  Perils  of,  1 37 

Partnerships  Dissolved,  19,  55,  76,  100,  1 1 8,  138, 
160,  18  r,  227,  248,  265 


Patent  Law,  Amendment  of,  77 
Patent  Laws,  Anomalies  of,  21 1 
Patent  Office  Publications,  the,  217 
Patents  for  Music-printing,  209 
Pattern-books,  Copyright  in,  99 
Pay  of  Newspaper  Writers,  153 
Peat,  Paper  and  Cardboard  from,  176 
Pens  for  “  German  Text,”  how  made,  150 
Pension  Society,  Lithographers’,  119,  132,  243, 
260 

Pensions,  Civil  List,  119 

Pensions  to  Printers,  comme  il faut,  57 

Peters  v.  Newman,  226 

Pewter-plate  Process  of  Music-printing,  209 

Photo-engraving  Co.,  New  York,  Productions,  244 

Photographic  Society,  Exhibition  by  the,  244 

Photographs,  Relief  Blocks  from,  '254 

Photography  in  Connection  with  Letterpress,  245 

Photo-Lithography,  Improvement  in,  62 

Photo-Lithography  in  America,  1 5 1 

Photo-Lithography,  Reduced,  97 

Phototype  Process,  Reproductions  by,  97 

Pictorial  World,  the,  Editors  of,  102 

Pike,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Death  of,  160 

Pinwell,  Mr.  G.  J.,  Death  of,  205 

Pirie,  Mr.  A.,  of  Aberdeen,  Death  of,  265 

Plantin  Museum  at  Antwerp,  201 

Plate  Transfer  Ink,  47  ;  Paper,  47 

Playing-card  Company,  Hunt’s,  160 

Playing-cards,  20;  Portrait,  129 

Poet,  Patriot,  and  Printer,  a,  204 

Poetry  of  the  Printing-office,  191 

Polishing,  Lithographic  Stone,  124 

Polychrome  Printing  Process,  22 

Polyglotta,  II,  263 

Portrait  Playing-cards,  129 

Postage,  Foreign,  Alteration  in,  153 

Postage-stamps,  French,  New,  201 

Post-cards,  21 

Potter  v.  Bradley, — the  Potter  Libel  Case,  226, 
243.  247  . 

Prang,  Louis,  the  American  Chromolithographer, 
Memoir  of,  7  ;  Suggestion  as  to,  262 
Prang,  Messrs.,  a  Present  to  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  IOl 

Prayer-Book,  a  New  Cambridge  Edition,  203 
Prefixes  of  Words,  on  the,  235 
Press  Association,  the,  Annual  Meeting  of,  113 
Press  Association,  Southern  Counties,  79 
Press,  Australian,  and  the  Telegraph,  226 
Press,  Corruptions  of  the,  193;  Hospitalities,  245 
Press  Laws,  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  222  ;  French, 
156,  262;  of  Germany,  157;  Prussian,  223; 
Russian,  223 

Press,  Lithographic,  90  ;  Portions  described,  91 
Press,  the,  and  Parliament,  122 
Press,  the  French,  Charity  of,  157 
Press,  the,  of  Paris,  112  ;  of  France,  262 
Press,  Parliament  and  the,  103 
Press  Representatives  on  the  Indian  Tour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  200 

Press-Correcting,  Superiority  of  English,  202 
Prim,  Mr.  J.  G.  A.,  Death  of,  265 
“  Principal,”  a  Question  of,  76 
Printer,  a  Poet,  262 
Printer’s  Orphan,  the,  229 

Printers’  Almshouse  and  Qrphan  Funds,  Election, 
161 

Printers  and  the  French  Government,  156 
Printers  and  Typefounders’  Union,  Berlin,  134 
Printers’  Association,  Master,  German,  133 
Printers’  Errors,  102,  140 

Printers,  French,  and  American  Centennial,  176 
Printers’  Guild  for  Boys,  96 
Printers  in  Chancery-lane,.  19 
Printers,  Italian,  and  Michel  Angelo,  223,  245 
Printers,  Lithographic,  10  ;  Trade  Benefit  Society 
of,  132 

Printers’  Pension,  &c.,  Corporation,  Annual 
Meeting  of,  73  ;  Festival  of,  131 
Printers’  Pension  Fund,  Entertainments  for 
Benefit  of  the,  at  Messrs.  Wyman’s,  79 
Printers,  Practical  Education  of,  68 
Printers  as  Publishers,  97 

Printers’  Union,  the  Italian,  245  ;  Obscene 
Literature  excluded  by,  245  ;  Berlin,  262 


Printers’  Waste,  12 

Printing  Abroad,  133,  156,  176,  201,  222,  244, 
261 

Printing,  Advantages  of  in  Public  Offices,  17 
Printing  and  Indorsing,  Apparatus  for,  45 
Printing  at  Ease,  176 
Printing,  Bibliography  of,  184,  208,  250 
Printing  Business,  an  Ancient,  202 
Printing  by  Contract,  164,  168,  220 
Printing,  Co-operative,  201  ;  at  Vienna,  176 
Printing,  Fine,  of  the  Present  Day,  61 
Printing  for  the  Courts  of  Justice,  17  ;  Charges 
under  the  New  Procedure  Act,  261 
Printing, — the  Gentle  Art, — Classes  of,  153 
Printing,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Contract 
for,  1 16,  164,  168,  178 

Printing,  Incidents  of  the  Invention  of,  238  ;  Pro¬ 
ducts  of,  253 

Printing  in  America,  220,  221,  224,  261  ;  in 
Austria,  52,  133,  156,  176,  201,  221,  244;  in 
Belgium,  133,  176,  201,  221,  262  ;  in  Germany, 
133,  1 5 7»  176,  202,  222,  245,  262;  in  Holland, 
Statistics  of,  134  ;  in  New  York,  101  ;  in  Russia, 
223,  245,  263 

Printing  in  Connection  with  Early  Art,  40 
Printing,  the  Kedive’s  Establishment,  at  Boulac, 
Cairo,  221 

Printing,  Lithographic,  10 
Printing,  Music,  and  Music,  81,  208,  231 
Printing,  Music,  Thrown  Open  to  the  Trade, 
208  ;  Patents  for,  209 
Printing  on  the  Continent,  133,  156 
Printing,  Parliamentary,  75 
Printing  Trade,  State  of,  52,  75,  101,  133,  134, 
199,  219,  245,  261 
Printing  Ink,  46 

Printing-office,  a  Co-operative,  134 
Printing-office,  at  Lille,  53  ;  a  National  Italian, 
135  ;  Largest,  in  France,  78 
Printing-office  Legislation  in  Austria,  3 
Printing-office,  New,  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.’s, 
88 

Printing-office  in  Moscow,  the  Oldest,  263 
Printing-machine,  New,  by  Parsons  &  Davis, 
1 1 3  ;  the  Whitefriars  Rotary,  264 
Printing-machines  manufactured  in  Germany, 
134 

Printing-press,  Lithographic,  Accessories  to  the, 

J°5 

Printing-press,  a  Patent,  by  W.  F.  Wyman, 

244 

Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  Back  Num¬ 
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“Victory”  Printing  Machine,  the,  169; 
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Washington  Evening  Star,  Circulation  of  the,  101 
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than  backward,  and  turning,  therefore,  to  many  friends 
who  have  commenced  with  the  New  Year  to  patronize  our 
New  Series,  we  offer  them  our  most  hearty  welcome.  We 
are  averse  to  making  promises,  and  it  is  not  in  any  case  an 
agreeable  office  to  recommend  ourselves  to  favourable 
notice  :  it  will  suffice  to  give  here  the  bare  statement  of  the 
principles  upon  which  we  shall  continue  in  future,  as  we 
have  done  aforetime,  to  conduct  this  Journal — viz.,  to 
strive  to  speak  intelligently,  honestly,  and  impartially  of 
each  matter  coming  within  our  notice  •  to  seek  to  record  all 
transactions  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  Planters  and 
Lithographers ;  and,  while  opening  our  columns  to  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  opinions  of  all  shades,  not  to  knowingly  permit 
aught  that  is  derogatory  or  detrimental  to  the  influential 
body  whose  organ  we  are  proud  to  be. 

We  are  not  to  be  deemed  the  advocates  of  the  employers 
against  the  employed,  nor  do  we  aspire  to  the  questionable 
distinction  of  being  a  so-called  “working-man’s  friend.” 
Knowing  that  no  section  of  society  has  a  monopoly  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  we  seek  rather  to  deserve  and  acquire 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  most  honest  and  worthy 
of  our  brethren  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  both  of  Capital 
and  Labour. 

With  the  increase  of  general  and  technical  education 
must  come  an  enlarged  opportunity  and  an  improved  future 
for  class  journals  such  as  this  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  it  will  be  the  rule  for  every  intelligent  employer 
and  workman  to  subscribe  to,  and  to  his  utmost  support, 
his  class-paper. 

We  trust  that  an  appreciative  perusal  of  even  this 
single  number  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer 
will  suffice  to  establish,  that  while  we  seek  to  satisfy  the 
natural  appetite  for  current  news,  we  are  also  careful  to  fur¬ 
nish  matter  of  permanent  value,  and  such  as  will  render  our 
volume  an  encyclopaedia  of  information  on  the  subjects  to 
which  it  is  devoted. 
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reasons  for  this  observance, 
there  is  in  our  case  the 
special  fact  that  our  Journal, 
with  its  present  issue, 
commences  not  only  a  fresh  volume,  but  also  a  New 
Series. 

Having  so  recently  addressed  our  subscribers,  we  would 
only  here  express  our  sense  of  appreciation  of  their  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Past,  and  our  steadfast  wish  and  desire  to 
continue  to  more  than  ever  deserve  their  approbation  in  the 
Future. 

The  duties  of  the  Editor  of  a  technical  journal  like  the 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  are  both  varied  and 
onerous,  but  they  may  be  greatly  lightened  when — as  in 
our  case — he  has  a  trusted  body  of  intelligent  correspond¬ 
ents,  ever  ready  to  place  at  his  disposal,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  professional  brethren  all  over  the  world,  the  advantages 
of  their  accumulated  and  manifold  experience.  When 
referring  to  the  help  we  have  thus  received,  we  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  appreciation,  realizing  as  we 
so  fully  do,  that  no  individual,  however  experienced  or 
accomplished,  could  discharge  all  the  functions  which  fall 
to  our  lot  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  this  Journal, 
unless  largely  aided  by  the  help  of  others. 

But  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  to  look  forward  rather 
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ORTHOGRAPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED, 

T  is  well  known  to  all  men  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Printing  business,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  an  ignorance  of 
the  correct  method  of  spelling  words 
as  they  appear  in  the  Dictionaries, 
that  forms  the  great  stumbling-block 
in  the  path  of  the  Tyro  in  the  art, 
and  causes  him  so  much  annoyance 
and  loss  of  time  in  the  correction  of 
his  first-proof,  as  his  want  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  which  regulate 
the  changes  which  words  undergo  in  the  formation 
of  the  plural  of  nouns  substantive  and  other  inflections, 
and  in  the  composition  of  derivative  and  compound  words, 
of  which  neither  Dictionaries  nor  Grammars  give  any 
account  whatever. 

We  therefore  propose  to  open  up  these  arcana  for  his 
benefit,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  these  and  other  cognate  subjects;  beginning, 
as  all  must  begin  who  desire  to  become  thorough  masters 
of  any  subject  whatever,  at  the  beginning.  And  let  not 
the  young  reader  imagine,  because,  at  first  sight,  this  may 
appear  to  be  a  very  elementary  affair,  that  it  is  beneath  his 
notice,  or  that  it  is  comparatively  useless  ;  for  we  can 
assure  him  that  far  more  depends  upon  it  than  he  is  aware 
of,  and  that  it  is  from  his  ignorance  of  those  principles 
that  no  small  portion  of  the  difficulties  which  he  daily  en¬ 
counters  arise.  We  will  commence  our  observations,  then, 
with  the  consideration  of  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  their  word-ending  capacity,  afterwards  explaining  the 
changes  which  words  undergo  in  their  final  syllables  on  the 
addition  of  affixes ;  following  that  up  by  Chapters  on  the 
terminations  and  prefixes  of  words ;  on  the  method  of 
writing  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages,  and  the  formation  of  their  plural  number ;  by 
explanations  of  foreign  words  and  phrases  in  common  use 
in  English  books  ;  a  list  of  English  synonyms ;  and  finally, 
a  Chapter  of  miscellaneous  useful  observations. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ON  LETTERS  IN  THEIR  WORD-ENDING  CAPACITY. 

1.  The  Vowel  A. 

This  letter  is  rarely  met  with  at  the  end  of  a  word  in 
English.  When  it  does  occur,  and  is  pronounced,  it  is 
mostly  in  words  of  foreign  origin ;  sometimes  as  a  singular, 
at  others  as  a  plural.  Such  words  are  area ,  idea  (sing.), 
arcana,  data  (pi.).  Sometimes  it  is  silent;  as  in  tea ,  sea , 
flea. 

The  plural  of  words  with  this  ending  is  formed  in  various 
ways.  If  the  word  be  regarded  as  pure  English,  it  is 
formed  by  adding  r  to  the  singular,  as  seas,  fleas ;  but  if  the 
word  be  of  foreign  origin,  it  mostly  takes  the  form  of  the 
original ;  as  in  larva ,  larvce ;  lamina ,  laminae ;  diploma , 
diplomata ;  dogma ,  dogmata.  But  this  is  a  matter  which 
will  be  explained  more  at  length  in  the  portion  of  our 
remarks  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  .particular 
subject. 

2.  The  Vowel  e. 

E  is  a  very  common  terminal  letter  in  English  words, 
but  what  is  singular,  it  is  never  pronounced  at  the  end  of 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  unless  it  be  double,  as  in 
committee ,  referee ,  obligee ;  or  unless  it  be  in  words  of  foreign 
origin,  as  acme,  acne,  and  some  foreign  proper  names,  as 
Penelope ,  &c.  But  as  this  observation  does  not  hold  as 


regards  monosyllables,  it  is  only  for  distinction-sake  that 
some  are  so  spelt ;  as  bee,  thee,  &c.  But  the  power  of  final 
e  is  mostly  represented  by  y  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable;  as,  ambiguity,  bounty,  scarcity,  society ,  &c. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  of  this  letter,  that  whenever 
it  occurs  as  a  final,  after  /  preceded  by  another  consonant, 
and  which  altogether  form  one  syllable,  e  is  pronounced 
before  /,  although  written  after  it.  Examples  : — Bauble, 
barnacle,  twaddle,  trifle,  beagle,  freckle,  example,  &c. 

This  anomaly  in  spelling  has  most  unadvisedly  crept  into 
several  words  ending  with  the  sound  of  er  preceded  by  a 
consonant ;  such  as  centre-,  metre,  manoeuvre,  meagre,  ogre, 
theatre,  &c. ;  but  as  they  are  not  numerous,  and  custom  and 
analogy  are  against  it  in  other  words,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Webster  in  condemning  the  practice,  and  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  write  all  such  words  in  conformity  with  the 
pronunciation,  as  was  done  by  our  forefathers, — center, 
meter,  theater,  &c.*  There  is  a  certain  class  of  words,  how¬ 
ever,  which  must  be  excepted  from  this  rule;  and  these  are 
where  c  is  the  consonant  preceding  r,  and  it  has  the  sound 
of  k:  for  as  c  immediately  preceding  e  has  invariably  the 
sound  of  s  in  English,  it  would  be  a  source  of  confusion 
were  such  words  as  acre,  lucre,  &c.,  spelt  acer,  lucer,  &c. 

When  e  final  follows  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  the  general  property  of  e  is  to  denote  the  long 
quantity  of  that  vowel ;  as  in  male,  sale ,  define,  abate,  home, 
promote ,  refute,  &c.  But  if  such  single  consonant  has  two 
vowels  before  it,  whether  really  forming  a  diphthong  or  not, 
then  the  elongating  e  is  not  required.  Examples  :  Foul, 
coal,  mail,  sail,  dream,  been,  peep,  reap ,  roam,  room,  pour, 
poor,  roar,  &c.  Nevertheless,  the  sibilant  letters  c  soft 
(having  the  power  of  s),  s,  and  z,  and  v,  are  exceptions ; 
for  words  terminating  with  those  sounds  have  a  final  e, 
even  when  these  letters  are  preceded  by  two  vowels.  Ex¬ 
amples  : — Sluice ,  fleece,  piece,  peace ,  niece,  cruise,  rouse,  choose, 
maize,  breeze,  sneeze,  grieve,  sleeve,  bereave,  groove.  Indeed, 
the  letter  v  never  ends  a  word  in  English,  but  is  always  fol¬ 
lowed  by  e,  whether  the  preceding  vowel  be  long  or  short. 
Examples  : — Move,  prove,  love,  save,  dove,  rove. 

Remark.  —  This  distinction  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
the  semivowel  character  of  those  letters,  which  appear  to 
admit  of  a  kind  of  indistinct  vowel-sound  after  them  when¬ 
ever  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  are  preceded 
by  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong  ;  and  this  may  also  account 
for  the  spelling  with  final  e  such  words  as  have  th  with  two 
vowels  preceding,  in  which  the  deeper  sound  of  th  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  omitting  it  where  this  prolonged  sound  is  not 
required.  Examples  : — Breathe,  loathe,  soothe,  seethe,  &c., 
but  breath,  death,  loth,  sooth,  south,  mouth,  &c. 

3.  The  Vowel  1. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  this  letter  that  it  ends  no  purely 
English  word.  In  those  few  instances  in  which  it  is  met 
with  in  that  position,  it  is  either  as  the  singular  number  of  a 
foreign  word,  as  alkali,  spahi,  or  as  denoting  the  plural 
number  of  words  which  still  retain  the  formation  proper 
to  the  language  from  which  they  are  derived.  Such  words 
are  radii,  literati ,  cognoscenti,  &c. 

The  diphthongal  sound  of  this  letter  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  end  of  words  by  y,  accented  ;  as  cry,  dry,  rely, 
satisfy,  deny  ;  but  in  most  cases  where  y  is  not  used,  an  e  is 
added  to  the  i,  as  if  to  give  corroboration  to  the  general 
rule  that  no  English  word  can  end  with  this  letter. 
Examples  : — Die ,  tie,  lie,  vie,  hie.  But  before  an  affix  be¬ 
ginning  with  i,  this  ie  is  also  changed  into  y ;  as  in  dying, 
trying,  vying  (not  vieing,  as  commonly  spelt);  lying,  &c. 

.  *  practice,  however,  the  young  printer  will  generally  find  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  anomaly. 
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Dye  is  an  anomaly  not  countenanced  by  Johnson  or 
Walker,  but  which  custom  has  now  pretty  firmly  established, 
in  order  to  present  a  different  form  to  the  eye,  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  same  word  under  another  acceptation, 
although  the  sound  of  dye  and  die  is  exactly  alike.  Eye 
may  also  be  regarded  as  another  well-settled  exception  to 
the  foregoing  general  observation. 

4.  The  Vowel  o. 

Final  0  has  sometimes  its  ordinary  sound,  as  in  so  and  go, 
and  sometimes  the  sound  of  00,  as  in  do  and  to  (a  curious 
anomaly).  At  the  end  of  words  of  foreign  extraction,  0  has 
always  its  ordinary  sound,  as  in  quarto ,  junto,  grotto,  canto. 

In  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  with  this  ending, 
the  general  rule  is  to  add  es  to  the  singular ;  as  in  potatoes, 
cargoes,  buffaloes ;  yet  the  following  words,  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction,  add  s  only  : — Albino,  archipelago,  canto,  casino, 
cento,  duodecimo,  grotto,  junto,  octavo,  piano,  portico,  quarto, 
solo,  tyro.  So  also  do  words  ending  in  0  preceded  by  a 
vowel;  as,  embryo,  folio,  cameo. 

In  conformity  with  this  last  exception,  words  ending  in 
00,  or  with  0  having  the  sound  of  00,  also  add  only  r  in  the 
formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns ;  as,  bamboos,  Hindoos, 
twos.  And  in  analogy  therewith,  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  present  tense  of  verbs  with  this  ending  takes  s  only  ; 
as,  woos,  coos,  &c. 

A  notable  peculiarity  is  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to 
nouns  substantive  ending  with  the  sound  of  0.  If  they  are 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  they  for  the  most  part  end 
simply  in  0  ;  but  if  monosyllables,  they  take  an  e  after  the  0. 
Examples:- — Canto,  potato,  quarto,  hero;  but  doe,  foe,  hoc, 
roe,  sloe,  throe,  toe ,  woe,  &c.  Yet  other  monosyllables,  not 
nouns  substantive,  have  no  final  e\  as  so,  Iq,  no,  &c. 

5.  The  Vowels  u  and  w. 

Little  need  be  said  in  this  place  with  regard  to  these 
letters,  as  they  never  occur  at  the  end  of  words  in  English, 
unless  in  connection  with  some  other  vowel,  with  which 
they  for  the  most  part  form  a  diphthong.  Examples : — 
Thou,  you  ;  know,  snow  ;  few,  slew  ;  thaw ,  draw. 

6.  The  Vowel  v. 

The  letter  y  in  English  root-words  only  occurs  as  an 
initial  or  a  final  letter :  in  the  former  case  it  is  a  consonant, 
and  in  the  latter  it  is  either  quiescent,  or  it  may  be  a 
vowel  or  a  diphthong.  If  y  is  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
and  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  then  y  is  a  diphthong, 
and  is  pronounced  like  long  i ;  ag  in  deny,  rely ;  but  if  the 
accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable,  then  y  is  a  vowel,  and  has 
the  sound  of  e ;  as  in  pony,  putty,  &c.  Whenever  final  y 
is  preceded  by  a  or  e,  it  is  mute,  wherever  the  accent  may 
be ;  as  in  obey,  journey,  day,  overlay :  but  when  preceded  by 
0,  it  forms  a  diphthong  with  that  vowel ;  as  in  the  words 
joy  and  employ. 

When  final  y  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  has  the 
sound  of  long  i,  or  of  e,  then  y  is  changed  into  i  before  all 
vowel  affixes  except  i;  for  two  i’s  never  meet  together  in 
English  words.  Thus  we  spell  cry,  crier,  cries ,  cried ;  dry, 
drier,  dries,  dried ;  deny,  denier ,  denies,  denied ;  glory,  glories ; 
story,  stories ;  subtlety,  subtleties,  &c.,  with  an  i  before  the 
termination;  but  when  the  affix  begins  with  i,  then  the  y 
of  the  root  word  remains  also  in  the  inflected  word,  Hence 
we  write  crying,  denying,  drying,  &c. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  also  before  consonant-beginning 
terminations  ;  but  with  also  one  exception.  Examples  : — 
Pitiful,  beautiful,  embodiment,  craftiness,  haughtiness,  &c. 
The  exception  is  when  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  of. 
the  root  word  ;  for  then  the  y  is  retained  even  before  affixes 


beginning  with  a  consonant ;  as  in  dryly,  slyly,  dryness, 
slyness,  shyness. 

If  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  will  remain  before  all 
sorts  of  increments.  Examples  : — Pray,  prayeth,  praying; 
slay,  slayer,  slaying ;  gay,  gayer ;  boy,  boyish ;  destroy,  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  journey,  journeyed ;  enjoy ,  enjoyment;  day,  dayly  ; 
gay,  gay ly ;  flay,  flayed ;  stay,  stayed;  buy,  buyer. 

Remark. — Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  this  rule, 
some  incorrigible  irregularities  have  crept  into  the  language, 
with  which  the  student  will  be  obliged  to  conform  in  prac¬ 
tice.  These  irregularities  are,  daily,  gaily,  laid,  paid,  said, 
saith,  staid,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

Following  the  analogy  of  other  words  ending  in  y,  the 
plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  changing  y  into  ies,  when  y 
is  preceded  by  a  consonant ;  as,  fly,  flies  ;  beauty,  beauties  ; 
pony,  ponies :  but  if  a  vowel  come  before  y  in  the  singular, 
j  only  is  added;  as,  day,  days;  money,  moneys ;  boy ,  boys ; 
attorney,  attorneys. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRINTING-OFFICE  LEGISLATION  IN  AUSTRIA, 

DURING  the  past  few  years  much  progress  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  made  in  the  technical  as  well  as  the 
general  or  elementary  education  of  English  artisans.  Inter¬ 
national  exhibitions,  lectures,  special  books,  and  Museums 
have  all  assisted  to  make  better  mechanics,  and  to  make 
mechanics  more  intelligent  men.  The  material  interests  of 
artisans  have  also  received  great  attention,  partly  from 
voluntary  organizations  and  partly  from  governmental  de¬ 
partments. 

That  more  remains  to  be  done  is  generally  admitted,  but 
opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  good  that 
we  wish  to  do  shall  be  accomplished.  Abroad,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  is  probably  much  the  same  as  at  home,  but 
in  the  autocratic  countries  reforms  are  at  least  readier  of 
execution.  As  an  example  of  this  fact,  we  may  refer  to  the 
new  code  of  factory  and  workshop  law  which  has  lately 
been  compiled  by  the  Austrian  Board  of  Trade,  of  which 
we 'present  a  tolerably  complete  outline,  placing  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  we  proceed,  the  cognate  legislation  of  our  own 
country. 

The-  5th,  6th,  and  7  th  sections  apply  to  printing-offices 
as  well  as  other  workshops,  and  contain  some  provisions 
which  it  might  be  advisable  to  consider,  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  occupies 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the  public. 

Paragraph  55  provides  that  every  employer  shall,  under 
a  penalty,  make  every  internal  arrangement  in  his  work¬ 
shop  or  office  which  will  insure  the  health  and  safety  of  his 
employes.  For  any  accident  which  may  occur  to  the  work¬ 
man,  except  through  his  own  negligence,  the  employer  is 
also  to  be  held  responsible  and  to  pay  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion.  In  this  country  we  have  no  law  analogous  to  this, 
the  health  only  of  juvenile  workers  and  women  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Factory  Acts.  The  responsibility  of  the 
employer  for  accidents  has  long  been  a  disputed  question, 
and  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  settled,  for  it  is  involved  in 
many  complications.  English  public  opinion  seems  inclined 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  men  and  the 
masters  directly  concerned,  expecting  the  one  to  avoid 
accidents  as  far  as  possible  by  constant  care  and  attention, 
and  to  alleviate  their  effects  by  a  system  of  insurance  or 
provision  for  times  of  sickness  ;  and  the  other  to  deal  fairly 
and  liberally  with  any  of  his  workpeople  who  have  sustained 
injury  in  his  service.  Generally  speaking,  each  side  dis¬ 
charges  its  duty  in  these  respects,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
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general  complaint  is  that  we  are  “  over-governed  ”  and 
treated  in  too  paternal  a  manner  for  our  natural  and  healthy 
development,  further  legislative  enactments  of  the  kind 
will  certainly  not  be  welcomed  by  the  people  at  large. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  not,  under  the 
new  Austrian  law,  to  be  employed  in  any  workshop  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  they  must  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  more  than  six  hours  a  day ;  their  employer  is 
also  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  insure  their  daily  attendance 
at  school.  The  daily  working  time  for  women  and  girls  is 
limited  to  ten  hours  a  day ;  the  same  applies  to  youths 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  Under  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  an  additional  hour  for  not  more  than 
four  weeks  may  be  granted  by  the  local  authorities.  Three 
intervals,  of  two  half-hours  and  one  hour  respectively,  have 
to  be  allowed  to  every  youth  under  sixteen  and  every  girl 
under  eighteen,  daily.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  hours  and 
conditions  of  labour  are '  not  nearly  so  favourable  to  the 
labourers  as  our  own. 

Paragraphs  60  and  81  should  be  read  together,  for  while 
the  former  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  master  to  induce 
his  juvenile  workers  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  to  attend 
some  existing  technical  training  school,  and  to  allow  them 
the  necessary  time,  the  latter  paragraph,  among  other 
things,  enjoins  a  similar  duty  as  regards  apprentices.  There 
is  here,  again,  a  difference  between  the  Austrian  and  the 
British  Factory  Acts.  The  latter  make  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  compulsory,  the  former  supplement  it  with  technical 
education.  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  precisely  of 
what  this  technical  education  consists  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  this  provision,  for  the  word  has  a  very  wide  and 
somewhat  undefined  meaning  at  present.  The  Associated 
Union  of  Printers  and  Typefounders  of  Lower  Austria  was 
one  of  the  bodies  called  upon  by  the  authorities  to  offer  any 
suggestions  or  modifications  of  the  code  in  question  which 
might  occur  to  them.  The  following  is  the  essence  of  an 
addition  to  paragraph  81  which  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  :  “  In  every  town  where  at  least  fifty  apprentices 
of  any  specific  trade  may  be  found,  it  shall  be  compulsory 
to  found  a  technical  training  school  in  connection  with  such 
trade.  These  schools  may  be  spontaneously  founded  by 
the  local  associated  masters  or  workmen,  provided  that 
both  be  equally  represented  in  the  direction.  Should  such 
school  not  be  founded  within  a  twelvemonth  by  either 
party,  or  should  it  prove  inefficient,  the  local  judicial  board 
shall  be  empowered  to  establish  such  school,  the  expense 
of  which  is  to  be  equally  borne  by  masters  and  men.  Such 
school  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  trade  inspectors 
and  the  governmental  school  authorities.”  This  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  full  of  good  and  practicable  ideas,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  society  with  whom  it  originated ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt,  from  the  current  in  which  trade  opinion  seems 
to  be  just  now  running  on  the  Continent,  that  it  will  be 
warmly  supported  and  ultimately  incorporated  in  the  new 
code.  Several  such  schools  in  connection  with  printing 
are  already  in  existence  on  the  Continent,  and  are  pro¬ 
secuting  their  work  with  much  success.  On  the  1st  of 
November  last,  a  Printers’  Technical  Training  School 
was  opened  at  Vienna.  It  had  originally  been  con¬ 
templated  to  open  five  such  institutes  simultaneously, 
but  this  having  been  found  impracticable,  the  whole 
project  remained  in  abeyance  till  it  was  recently  revived 
and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  efforts  of  several 
of  the  leading  local  master  printers.  The  school  is  intended 
for  apprentices  at  case,  press,  and  machine.  The  course  of 
instruction  for  beginners  comprises  the  German  language, 
the  reading  of  MS.  (graduating  from  plain  writing  to  the 
most  illegible)  and  proofs,  the  French  language,  and  the 
rudimentary  principles  of  composition  and  printing.  The 


theoretical  instruction  afforded  on  the  two  last  subjects  is 
to  be  in  elucidation  of  the  practical  'teaching  afforded  to 
the  apprentice  daily  at  his  respective  trade.  The  hours  of 
instruction  for  beginners  are — Sundays,  9  to  ix  a.m.,  and 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  6  to  8  p.m.  In  the  advanced 
class  the  following  subjects  are  taken,  in  addition  to  those 
above  enumerated : — The  reading  of  MS.  and  proofs  in 
foreign  languages,  an  elementary  course  in  the  Slavonic 
languages  (which  the  multiplicity  of  such  languages  in  the 
Austrian  Empire  renders  necessary),  the  rudiments  of  the 
English,  Latin,  and  other  Romanic  languages,  and  the 
reading  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  rules  underlying  the 
composition  and  printing  of  jobbing,  and  other  superior 
work,  are  also  to  be  embraced  in  this  course.  And  lastly, 
the  various  processes  employed  in  type-casting,  paper¬ 
making,  the  compounding  of  inks,  lyes,  inking-rollers,  &c., 
are  to  be  elucidated,  so  as  to  enable  the  future  printer  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad  material.  This  class 
meets  three  times  a  week,  from  6  to  8  p.m.  Eighty-four 
Viennese  apprentices  had  already  enrolled  themselves  as 
students  before  the  opening  day.  A  similar  school,  we 
learn,  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Gratz. 

The  subject  of  technical  education  is  in  our  own  country 
surrounded  with  many  difficulties,  and  cannot  be  disposed 
of  in  such  a  manner  as  is  practicable  in  a  semi-despotic 
country  like  Austria.  The  desirability  and  even  necessity 
of  technical  education  no  one  will  deny ;  but  whether  it 
strictly  falls  within  the  province  of  Government  to  make  it 
obligatory  is  another  question  altogether.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  education  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  even  as  they 
provide  food  and  sanitary  conditions,  but  that  their  respon¬ 
sibility  ends  there,  and  that,  given  sustenance,  health,  and 
elemental  knowledge,  anything  further  should  be  left  to 
individual  exertion  or  voluntary  charitable  enterprise. 

The  Prussian  Government  last  year  set  a  fund  apart 
for  assisting  by  monetary  grants  the  advancement  of  such 
technical  schools ;  the  only  condition  attaching  to  a 
government  grant  being  that  the  local  community,  besides 
defraying  the  expenses  of  rent,  firing,  &c.,  should  contribute 
an  equal  amount  to  the  cost  of  rendering  such  technical 
schools  efficient,  as  is  sought  for  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 
The  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  also 
evinced  great  interest  in  the  promotion  of  such  schools, 
and  has  recently  issued  a  circular  to  the  various  provincial 
authorities,  impressing  upon  them  their  importance ;  ad¬ 
vising  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  esta¬ 
blishment  and  development  of  similar  technical  schools. 

Leaving  apart  the  question  of  by  whom  or  by  what 
authority  these  technical  schools  should  be  established  and 
maintained,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  they  are  very  valuable 
and  very  beneficent  institutions.  They  undoubtedly  enable 
our  Continental  neighbours,  in  printing  and  paper-making, 
as  well  as  in  other  trades,  to  compete  with  us  on  very 
advantageous  grounds.  These  provisions  are  likely,  more¬ 
over,  effectively  to  remedy  the  evil,  prevalent  alike  there  and 
here,  of  numbers  of  apprentices  growing  up  devoid  of  any 
knowledge  of  their  business  except  the  merest  “type-lifting.” 

We  will  only  refer  to  one  more  point  in  this  code,  which 
raises  another  question  of  importance  to  the  working 
classes,  and  one  that  will  be  answered  in  various  ways  by 
the  different  schools  of  political  economists.  The  7  th 
section  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  establishment  and 
management  of  Trade  Sick  Funds.  Paragraphs  98  and  99 
enjoin  the  establishment  of  such  sickness-relief  funds, 
which  may  be  done  by  either  masters  or  workmen,  or  both 
combined.  But  supposing  no  such  fund  to  be  in  existence 
in  any  particular  district,  or  supposing  the  existing  one  to 
be  inefficient,  the  local  magistracy  has  to  establish  such  a 
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fund  when  so  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Working 
men  are  to  be  adequately  represented  in  their  manage¬ 
ment.  Every  journeyman,  factory  hand,  and  apprentice 
who  receives  wages,  must  belong  to  some  sick  fund,  and 
cannot,  while  remaining  in  such  station  in  life,  be  permitted 
to  withdraw.  The  supervision  of  these  funds  is  vested  in 
the  government  authorities.  Should  any  member  be  in  arrear 
with  three  consecutive  payments,  the  employer  of  such 
member  has,  upon  request  of  the  management  of  the  fund, 
to  deduct  such  arrears  from  the  defaulter’s  wages.  Any 
employer  engaging  the  services  of  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  any  sick  fund  is,  in  case  of  illness  of  such  employes ,  to 
be  held  responsible  for  their  support,  &c. 

In  England  we  do  not  make  providence  compulsory,  rve 
leave  it  to  a  man  to  reject  or  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  provident  habits.  Provision  for  the  needs  of 
sickness,  old  age,  and  a  family,  after  the  bread-winner’s 
death  is,  however,  a  thing  that  we  could  not  possibly  compel 
a  man  to  make,  although  it  is  so  wise  and  so  necessary — 
indeed  it  is  part  of  the  moral  duty  of  every  man.  We  can 
no  more  compel  the  man  to  perform  it  than  to  perform  his 
religious  duties ;  and  when  we  have  given  him  every 
encouragement  and  every  facility  for  doing  his  duty  in  this 
respect,  our  responsibility  ends.  The  only  approach  to 
compulsion  that  is  made  is  in  connection  with  the  trade 


unions  who  have  funds  for  sickness  and  funerals.  When 
they  render  it  obligatory  on  a  workman  in  any  particular 
trade  to  join  them,  he  has  de  facto  to  contribute  to  these 
funds.  But  the  obligation  to  join  any  trade  union  is  really 
an  infringement  of  the  “  liberty  of  the  subject,”  which  is 
less  to  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  political  economy 
than  it  is  often  to  be  commended  on  the  grounds  of  its 
advantage  and  expediency. 

While  commending  these  propositions  of  the  Austrian 
legislature  for  their  good  intentions,  and  their  evident  desire 
to  alleviate  a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  common  to  every 
country  as  well  as  their  own,  we  cannot  advocate  their 
introduction  at  home,  or  in  countries  which  have  so 
popular  and  thoroughly  democratic  a  government  as  Great 
Britain.  Our  working  classes  may  be  lamentably  ignorant, 
intemperate,  and  improvident,  but  they  are  much  less  so 
than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  In  education,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  in  wealth,  they  have  made  vast  progress,  and 
principally  by  their  own  efforts.  What  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  they  may  be  safely  left  to  continue  in  the  future, 
and  the  Legislature  has  little  to  do  beyond  assisting  that 
progress,  and  rendering  easy  of  accomplishment  its  aims 
and  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  accord  with  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  responsibility  of  individual  action,  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  a  free  State. 


A  NEW  AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  APPARATUS. 

IT  is  undeniable  that  the  present  system  of  manual  feeding 
limits  the  speed,  and  therefore  reduces  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  many  kinds  of  printing-machines.  Formerly  de¬ 
livery,  as  well  as  feeding,  was  effected  by  hand,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  flyers,  many  machines  dispense  altogether 
with  takers-ofif.  In  such  cases,  the  wages  of  these  persons 
are  often  entirely  saved ;  but  as  the  receiving  jiarts,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  delivering  parts,  are  still  attended  to  by  boys 
or  men,  the  machine  only  works  at  the  same  speed  as  if  no 
flyers  were  attached  to  it.  To  secure  good  register,  time 
must  be  allowed  to  the  layer-on  beyond  what  the  cylinders 
might  be  made  to  work  at,  and  this  delay  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  saved  if  the  laying-on  were  done  automatically  at 
any  desired  speed.  This  drawback  has  been  duly  recog¬ 
nized,  and  attempts  have  been  made,  in  two  directions,  to 
obviate  it.  One  was  by  adopting  the  web  principle,  and 
feeding  the  machine  with  a  roll  a  mile  or  so  long,  instead 
of  a  sheet,  whose  dimensions  are  given  in  inches.  This 
expedient  has,  after  many  years  of  experiments  and  per¬ 


severance,  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  but  only  as 
applied  to  newspapers.  That  the  web  principle  is  capable 
of  almost  unlimited  application  in  the  future  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  in  the  present  condition  of  machinery  for  book 
and  job-printing,  and  of  the  paper  manufacture,  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  as  regards  the  best  class  of  work,  seems  a  good 
way  off.  Inventors  have  fallen  back  on  some  mode  of  feed¬ 
ing — not  continuous,  but  separate  sheets,  into  the  machine. 
They  have  tried  various  contrivances  ;  some  for  combing 
or  brushing  the  sheets,  to  separate  them  and  bring  them  to 
the  line  of  the  grippers,  others  for  pushing  the  sheets  for¬ 
ward.  Both  plans  have  been  patented  in  England  and 
America,  and  both  have,  so  far,  been  absolute  failures. 
Some  one,  then,  hit  on  the  plan  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  pressure  that  the  schoolboy  utilizes  when  he  lifts  the 
stone  with  his  “  sucker.”  The  idea  was  to  arrange  a  sucker 
— a  vacuum,  in  fact — over  the  sheet,  and  lift  it  up.  In 
various  forms  this  has  been  tried,  we  believe,  by  upwards 
of  sixty  patentees  in  America  alone,  and  a  large  number  in 
our  own  country.  Some  of  them  were,  however,  mere  pro¬ 
jectors;  they  embodied  the  idea  in  a  model,  but  never 
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applied  it  practically  to  a  machine.  Others  got  so  far  as  to 
devise  an  apparatus  which  really  could  feed  sheets  in  after 
this  manner.  But  when  this  was  effected,  the  problem  was 
only  half  solved.  Occasionally  the  apparatus  took  up  two 
sheets  instead  of  one,  which  was  at  once  fatal  to  it,  and, 
generally,  the  sheets  were  sent  in  “  anyhow,”  and  proper 
register  was  impossible. 

Some  eight  years  ago  an  ingenious  American  mechanic 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Ashley,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York)  turned  his 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  he  has  devoted  the  intervening 
time  to  its  solution.  He  has  of  late  brought  forward  his 
invention  in  America,  where  it  has  already  met  with  ap¬ 
proval,  and  about  six  weeks  ago  he  arrived  in  this  country 
to  exhibit  and  explain  it.  A  machine-room  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  Bridgewater-gardens,  Fann- 
street,  City,  and  it  was  here  that  we  inspected  the  “Automatic 
Paper-feeder,”  which,  we  should  mention,  has  been  patented 
in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Fuller,  also  an 
American,  an  old  friend  of  the  inventor.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  of  it  may  assist  to  explain  our  description. 

The  machine  to  which  the  Automatic  Paper-feeder  was 
applied  was  an  American  “  Campbell  ”  press,  with  a  large 
cylinder,  but  alongside  of  it  was  a  Lilly’s  “  Horizontal  ” 
machine  (small  cylinder),  to  which  the  apparatus  was  also 
being  adapted.  The  “  Campbell  ” — a  model  which  is  not 
known  in  this  country — is  a  very  pretty  press,  and  much 
esteemed  in  the  United  States  for  high-class  work.  Its  size 
was  “  medium  ” — that  is,  it  took  in  a  larger  sheet  than 
one  of  our  “royal”  machines.  The  automatic  attachment 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  between  the  feed- 
board  and  the  grippers.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  feed- 
board  there  is  an  inclined  “  guide-board,”  down  which  the 
sheets  are  directed  until  they  meet  the  apparatus  for  de¬ 
livering  them  accurately  to  the  grippers.  The  nature  of  this 
apparatus  will  be  seen  presently,  but  it  may  be  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  whole  mechanism  takes  up  no 
more  room  than  the  ordinary  feeding-board  on  which 
the  sheets  are  stroked  down.  Each  machine  having  the 
feeder  attached  to  it,  is  supplied  with  two  trays  or  boxes, 
and  on  these  trays  the  paper  is  piled.  Before  starting 
the  machine,  one  of  these  trays  is  run  into  the  back 
of  the  machine  by  a  motion  corresponding  to  that  of 
pushing  in  a  drawer.  The  paper  is  “knocked  up,”  or 
adjusted  in  a  pile  by  certain  mechanical  arrangements.  The 
machine  being  put  in  motion,  the  action  is  thus :  As  each 
sheet  is  taken  off  the  pile,  the  next  below  is  brought  up, 
and  so  on  in  succession,  until  all  the  paper  is  fed  out.  The 
pile  is  thus  kept  with  its  upper  surface  to  one  level,  by 
means  of  screws,  ratchet,  and  pawl.  These  parts  are 
made  to  feed  fast  or  slow  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  paper  to  be  printed,  by  means  of  a  slotted  bar 
on  the  face  or  main  driving  -  wheel.  In  this  way, 
also,  provision  is  made  for  the  “  up-feed.”  The  up-feed 
being  provided  for,  each  sheet  is  moved  vertically  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  then  carried  forward  horizontally  (or  it  may  be 
moved  on  an  inclined  plane),  until,  upon  reaching  a  certain 
point  between  the  discharging-rollers,  it  is  released,  and  is 
run  down  the  guide-board,  or  feed-board,  to  the  grippers. 
Qn  reaching  that  point,  it  encounters  three  flexible  fingers, 
that  can  be  graduated  in  their  pressure,  and  they  bring  the 
sheets  into  the  proper  position  for  securing  register  when 
caught  by  the  grippers.  These  parts — the  tray,  the  guide- 
board,  and  the  fingers — are  adjustible  to  any  size  of  machine 
or  sheet,  and  can  be  shifted  in  five  minutes. 

The  top  sheet  is  lifted,  and  then  a  current  of  air  is  forced 
between  it  and  the  pile,  just  as  we  would  divide  the 
sheets  in  a  cigarette-book  by  blowing  at  the  edges.  Flaving 
thus  overcome  the  adhesion  caused  by  atmospheric  pressure 
and  to  some  extent  the  principle  of  attraction,  one  sheet  is 


raised  by  a  vacuum  being  created  in  two  places  above  it. 
The  mouths  of  two  pipes  are  placed  in  position  over  the 
top  sheet  of  the  pile,  and  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
inside  of  them,  thus  drawing  the  sheet  up.  By  this  means 
only  one  sheet  at  a  time  can  be  detached;  Underneath 
the  machine  is  the  exhaust-fan ;  but  the  exhaustion  of  the 
air  can  be  effected  by  pipes  running  along  parts  of  the 
room  and  communicating  with  other  machines.  The  sheet 
is  taken  forward  by  the  “registering”  devices  already 
described.  One  part  of  them  consists  in  an  ingenious 
corner  plate,  which  works  on  the  side  near  to  where  the 
I  feeder  would  stand,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  exactly  repro¬ 
duces  the  adjustment  made  by  the  finger  of  the  feeder  the 
moment  the  sheet  is  being  taken  in.  Another  of  the 
devices  has  for  its  object  the  precision  of  the  adjustments 
connected  with  the  guide-board.  On  a  spindle  running 
across  this,  are  fixed  adjustible  fingers  made  of  rubber, 
which  draw  the  paper  down  and  still  further  help  to  regulate 
its  course.  The  flexible  fingers  retain  the  sheet  until  it 
is  taken  up  by  the  grippers. 

In  this  way  have  the  requirements  of  feeding  been  met. 
The  whole  apparatus  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, — that 
for  detaching  and  lifting  the  sheet,  and  that  for  carrying  it 
forward  in  such  a  regular  course  as  to  secure  perfect  register. 
That  the  first  portion  does  its  duty  satisfactorily  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  machine  was  working  at  the  rate  of 
1,200  per  hour;  but  to  show  that  the  register  was  good  a 
very  delicate  test  was  applied.  A  quantity  of  sheets  were  run 
through  three  times  over,— that  is,  they  were  printed,  de¬ 
livered  by  the  flyers,  laid  in  a  pile,  and  then  run  through 
again  and  again.  We  can  say  truthfully  that  the  register 
was  perfect ,  and  literally  appeared  as  if  the  sheets  had  never 
been  removed  from  the  forme.  The  latter  was  part  of  a 
heavy  quarto  book,  with  a  single  rule  round  each  page ; 
the  paper  itself  was  common  flimsy  stuff,  to  test  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  machine  more  completely. 

It  might  be  thought  that  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
simply  lifting  and  conducting  to  a  certain  point  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  would  be  one  characterized  by  much  com¬ 
plicated  and  delicate  mechanism.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  essential  parts  are  simple . 
and  strong,  easily  accessible  and  always  in  sight.  Cams  are 
used,  they  being,  as  is  well  known,  almost  the  simplest  of 
all  mechanical  devices.  The  concentric  gives  time  just 
when  it  is  needed ;  indeed  its  employment  here  shows  much 
judgment. 

We  may  express  our  belief  that  the  merits  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Feeder  only  require  to  be  seen  and  understood  to  be 
appreciated  by  all  practical  printer's.  Certainly,  when  we 
consider  the  saving  of  wages  alone  that  would  be  effected 
by  a  self-feeding  and  delivering  machine,  and  in  addition, 
the  greatly  increased  saving  that  would  be  effected  could 
we  have  feeders  that  would  always  work  equally  well  and 
accurately,  and  thus  prevent  the  spoiling  of  much  valuable 
paper ;  would  never  be  absent,  and  leave  the  machine 
standing  altogether  idle  ;  that  would  not  require  tedious 
and  expensive  training,  and  then,  perhaps,  run  away  when 
useful, — when  we  consider  these  things,  we  are  most  de¬ 
cidedly  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  welcome  the  introduction 
of  any  apparatus  whose  object  is  that  to  which  Mr.  Ashley 
has  devoted  himself 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  invention  ;  and  in  thus  being 
the  first  in  this  country  to  draw  attention  to  it,  we  feel  we 
are  doing  a  real  service  to  all  Master  Printers  who  employ 
steam  machinery. 


Another  Composer. — We  are  privately  informed  that  a  new 
composing  machine,  with  several  decided  improvements,  has  been  in¬ 
vented  by  a  compositor  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co. 
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I. — LOUIS  PRANG,  THE  AMERICAN  CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHER. 

THE  rapid  extension  of  international  communicatiori 
has  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  productions  of 
many  a  land  which' was  previously  terra  incognita ,  and  with 
the  works  of  many  persons,  of  whose  career  we  remain, 
however,  in  comparative  ignorance  :  we  know  the  name 
and  nothing  more.  In  the  case  of  literary  productions  we  are 
not  so  deficient,  and  the  biographies  of  many  foreign  authors 
are  as  well  known  to  us  as  those  of  our  kinsmen.  It  is  not 
so,  however,  with  the  artistic  productions  which  adorn  our 
walls  or  enrich  our  portfolios. 

We  have  thought,  therefore,  that  a  series  of  short  memoirs 
of  the  more  eminent  contemporary  art-printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  lithographers,  copperplate  printers,  and  others 
associated  with  the  graphic  art  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
would  at  least  be  as  interesting  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  novel,  and  we  this  month  commence  with  the  following, 
relating  to  the  originator  of  the  “  American  chromos,”  a 
series  of  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  which  have  attained 
great  favour  in  this  country,  and  are  otherwise  remarkable, 
from  the  fact  that  previously  America  may  be  said  to  have 
exported  nothing  whatever  of  an  art  value,  even  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  artistic  tastes  of  its  own  people  having 
been  formerly  exclusively  dependent  bn  European  supplies. 

We  are  indebted  for  our  biographical  facts  to  the  courtesy 
of  American  correspondents  ;  and  the  portrait  which  ac¬ 
companies  this  number  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  and  faithful 
likeness. 

Louis  Prang,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  L.  Prang  &  Co., 
was  born  March  12,  1827,  at  Breslau,  the  capital  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia.  His  father,  L.  Nicholas 
Prang,  born  in  Switzerland  of  an  old  Norman  family,  was 
brought  up  in  Alsace  as  an  engraver  of  blocks  for  printing 
cotton  cloth,  and  settled,  after  journeying  through  many 
lands,  in  Silesia,  where  he  married  a  German  wife,  and 
reared  a  family  of  six  children,  of  which  Louis  was  the 
second  oldest,  and  the  only  son.  Mr.  Prang,  sen.,  was  a 
genius  in  his  way.  Without  any  school  education  whatever, 
he  succeeded  in  mastering  all  the  branches  of  his  compli¬ 
cated  business,  became  in  turn  a  good  engraver  on  wood, 
copper,  and  steel,  a  printer,  a  dyer,  a  machinist,  and  a 
chemist,  and  finally,  after  having  been  the  superintendent 
of  a  large  cotton  factory,  he  rose  to  the  part  ownership  of 
a  mill,  which  he  had  himself  reared  from  the  foundation. 
Here  it  was  that  Louis  received  his  first  training  in  practical 
life.  A  sickly  childhood  prevented  his  regular  attendance 
at  school,  and  made  it  advisable  to  bring  him  early  into 
active  life.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  we  therefore  see  him 
already  at  the  side  of  his  father,  endeavouring  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  Bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  designing,  en¬ 
graving,  chemistry,  and  various  other  branches  of  knowledge 
were  to  be  learned,  and,  in  short,  the  experience  of  a  life¬ 
time  was  to  be  instilled  into  the  youthful  mind  within  the 
space  of  half  a  dozen  years.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Louis’  training,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  was  terminated, 
however,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  in  which  the  latter 
was  a  partner,  and  he  was  now  sent  to  a  large  printing- 
house  in  Westphalia,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
there  to  devote  himself  to  mercantile  work  for  one  year. 
This  year  Mr.  Prang  considers  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
influential  periods  of  his  life,  and  one  to  which  his  future 
success  is  largely  due.  It  taught  him  the  value  of  system 
and  of  figures,  and  gave  him  confidence  as  a  business  man. 


At  the  age  of  nineteen  Louis  was  called  home  to  take 
his  place  in  the  army,  a  duty  which  every  Prussian  subject 
is  expected  to  perform,  and  from  which  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  escape,  had  it  not  been  for  his  father’s  in¬ 
fluence  with  men  in  authority.  After  a  further  year’s 
service  as  a  chemist  in  a  paper-mill,  he  was  offered  an 
engagement  by  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  according  to  the 
terms  of  which  he  was  to  travel  through  all  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  of  Europe,  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  best  processes  and  latest  improvements  in  his  trade, 
then  to  organize  a  large  factory,  and  subsequently  to 
undertake  its  superintendence.  This  offer  exactly  suited 
young  Prang’s  disposition  to  see  the  world  and  to  learn  its 
ways.  He  devoted  four  years  to  this  purpose,  visiting  in 
turn  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  working  alternately,  just  as  the  case  required,  as  a 
dyer,  colour-mixer,  printer,  engraver,  or  common  help,  his 
object  in  view  always  being  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
organization  and  practical  detail  of  the  most  progressive 
establishments.  One  year’s  work  in  France,  and  another 
in  England,  made  him  master  of  the  two  corresponding 
languages,  no  small  benefit  for  his  future  career. 

The  revolution  of  1848  surprised  him  while  he  was 
thus  engaged  in  Manchester.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
remain  an  idle  looker-on  during  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
he  immediately  returned  to  Hirschberg,  a  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Silesia,  where  his  family  then  resided.  As 
president  of  a  democratic  club,  he  soon  became  an  object 
of  mark  for  the  reactionary  party,  and  with  their  accession 
to  power  a  change  of  base  was  rendered  necessary  to 
avoid  a  permanent  situation  behind  the  iron  gratings  of  a 
prison-door.  He  therefore  moved  across  the  frontier  into 
Bohemia,  and  thence,  when  this  ground  became  untenable, 
into  Switzerland.  The  signs  of  the  times  remaining  dark 
for  liberty  of  person,  as  well  as  for  business  enterprise, 
young  Prang  finally  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World, 
where  nothing  seemed  likely  to  hinder  him  in  working  out 
his  destiny  by  the  untrammelled  use  of  his  talents.  He 
therefore  set  sail,  March  1st,  1850,  from  Havre,  and  the 
5th  of  April  found  him  in  New  York,  reconnoitring  his 
new  field  of  activity.  No  chance  offering  for  the  exercise 
of  his  attainments  in  his  legitimate  calling,  and  recognizing 
that  New  England  was  the  only  place  for  him,  he  visited, 
within  one  week,  all  the  principal  factories  in  his  line  there, 
but  yet  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  early  employment. 
Boston,  however,  pleased  him,  and  consequently  he  de¬ 
cided  to  settle  there,  and  to  make  it  his  home.  This 
resolution  he  carried  out,  and  he  has  never  sinpe  left 
Boston  except  on  errands  of  pleasure  or  of  business. 

Impatient  to  work  and  to  make  a  living,  Mr.  Prang  now 
accepted  a  proposition  from  a  young  architect  of  uncommon 
talent,  to  enter  into  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  pub¬ 
lishing  works  on  Ornamentation  and  Monumental  Art,  for 
which  he  thought  there  was  a  promising  field.  One  year’s 
trial  satisfied  him,  however,  that  his  partner  was  too  much 
of  an  artist  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  rules  and  duties  of 
business  life,  and  he  therefore  dissolved  the  connection, 
taking  with  himself  a  good  stock  of  new  and  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  somewhat  less  desirable  load  of  debt  which 
had  accumulated  meanwhile. 

Nothing  daunted,  we  soon  find  him  qgain  in  a  partner¬ 
ship  enterprise  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  morocco  work 
and  French  fancy  boxes.  But,  although  his  partner  was  a 
young  man  of  excellent  character,  the  venture  was  again 
doomed  to  failure  ;  this  time  from  a  lack  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  whose  taste  had  not  yet  been 
developed  sufficiently  to  make  them  consider  the  elegant 
work  of  the  firm  a  necessity,  as  is  the  case  now.  The 
concern  not  being  able  to  feed  and  clothe  two,  Prang  sold 
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out  his  share,  but  had  to  make  haste  to  find  new  means  of 
living,  for  he  had  married  in  the  meanwhile. 

Confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  almost  any  work  requiring 
manual  skill  now  determined  him  to  become  a  Xylographer, 
and  although  quite  unacquainted  with  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  engraving,  except  in  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the 
cutting  of  blocks  for  cotton-printing,  he  managed  to  earn 
his  living  during  the  second  week  of  his  experiment,  esta¬ 
blished  himself  in  business  at  once,  and  continued  so  to 
prosper,  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  had  not  only 
cleared  himself  of  all  debts,  but  had  actually  laid  up  his 
first  savings  at  the  bank.  Feeling,  however,  that  his 
position  would  not  be  assured,  until  he  should  have 
thoroughly  mastered  his  new  art,  he  gave  up  his  own 
business  again,  and  entered  the  establishment  of  Gleason's 
Pictorial ,  where  he  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  practical 
training.  He  was  soon  counted  among  the  most  valuable 
hands,  was  sought  after  by  other  firms,  and  obtained  the 
highest  wages  paid  at  that  time.  But,  nevertheless,  the  five 
years  which  he  devoted  to  wood-engraving  cost  him  dearly  ; 
for  he  so  overworked  himself,  to  satisfy  his  ambition  and 
his  real  or  fancied  wants,  that  dyspepsia  laid  hold  of  him 
in  its  worst  form,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  choose  a 
new  occupation  offering  a  more  active  life. 

Falling  in  with  a  lithographic  printer,  who  believed  in 
Prang  as  a  proper  partner  to  start  a  lithographic  office, 
our  hero  was  at  last  led  in  the  direction  which  was  to  carry 
him  to  fame  and  to  prosperity.  The  two  hired  a  small 
room,  bought  a  press  and  a  few  stones,  and  hung. out  their 
“shingle”  (to  use  an  expressive  Americanism),  notifying 
the  world  of  the  birth  of  the  new  enterprise,  in  the  month 
of  July,  185C.  The  joint  capital  of  the  new  firm  amounted 
nominally  to  £100,  but  actually  to  only  ^50 — Mr.  Prang’s 
personal  share — was  available  for  a  ; beginning,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  magnificent  ,sum  did  not  go  very 
far  in  settling  the  bills  and  still  leaving  a  working  capital. 
Chromo-lithography  was  to  be  the  specialty  of  the  new 
firm,  although  work  of  any  sort  was  to  be  accepted.  Their 
first  job  was  a  bouquet  of  roses,  in  four  colours,  the  drawings 
for  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Prang,  while  the  printing 
was  done  by  his  partner.  Although  not  remarkable  for 
artistic  perfection,  it  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  customer, 
and  may  be  of  interest  to  the  lithographic  fraternity,  as 
perhaps  one  of  the  first  crayon  transfers  ever  printed. 
Prang  now  found  an  excellent  opportunity  for  bringing  his 
versatile  talents  into  play,  as  each  hour  of  the  day  required 
a  different  sort  of  work  from  him ;  he  being,  by  stress  of 
circumstances,  the  jack-of-all-trades  of  the  establishment, 
even  learning  how  to  print  when,  good  fortune  threw  long 
jobs  for  the  press  into  their  way.  It  was  a  struggle  for  life 
the  first  two  years  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  obstacles  to 
lie  overcome  were  not  small.  Capital  insufficient  for  a 
good  beginning,  no  business  routine,  great  competition, 
and  consequently  low  prices,  and  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857  to  boot.  But  the  determination  to  succeed,  with  hard 
work  and  the  utmost  economy  in  living,  gave  them  the 
victory  at  last. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  his  lithographic  career  Mr. 
Prang  had  chanced  to  come  across  a  copy  of  an  excellent 
oil  print  by  Storch  &  Kramer,  of  Berlin,  which  at  once 
excited  his  admiration  and  his  ambition  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  picture  haunted  his  vision  henceforth,  and  it  be¬ 
came  a  fixed  idea  with  him  to  give  to  the  American  people 
as  good  work,  or  a  little  better,  if  possible.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent,  however,  there  was  not  much  chance  of  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  plans.  The  first  four  years  of  the  firm  were 
devoted  to  mercantile  work,  until,  in  i860,  Mr.  Prang 
bought  out  his  partner,  and  continued  the  business  alone 
under  the  title  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.  The  breaking  out  of 
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the  war  of  the  rebellion  soon  followed  this  event,  and, 
stopping  at  once  the  regular  course  of  trade,  required  the 
opening  of  new  resources.  A  map  of  the  seat  of  war, 
brought  out  a  few  days  in  advance  of  everybody  else’s  war 
maps,  met  with  an  immense  sale,  and  furnished  the  means 
for  other  publishing  enterprises.  Portraits  of  generals  in 
crayon  and  in  etching  occupied  a  good  many  presses  for  a 
time ;  but  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Prang  feel  himself  enabled  to 
do  so,  when  he  again  turned  to  Chromo-lithography,  his 
first  love,  and  began  the  publication  of  album  cards  in 
colours  ;  such  as  butterflies,  autumn  leaves,  wild  flowers  of 
New  England,  garden  flowers,  language  of  flowers,  birds, 
landscapes,  pictures  of  camp  and  of  city  life,  &c.  &c. 
Millions  of  these  cards  were  issued,  success  followed 
success,  and  he  now  saw  his  opportunity  to  strike  for  his 
ideal, — the  reproduction  of  paintings. 

His  establishment  had  long  outgrown  the  proportions 
which  would  permit  him  to  cultivate  his  own  practical 
abilities.  But  the  part  still  left  to  him  to  perform  was 
equally  important.  He  had  to  organize,  to  direct,  to  put 
the  right  men  into  the  right  places,  to  procure  first-class 
specialists  for  ea  ch  branch  of  the  business,  and  to  train  up 
young  men  to  the  perfection  required  for  the  work  which 
he  wished  to  lay  before  the  public.  How  well  he  did  all 
this  let  his  works  testify. 

In  1865  the  first  reproductions  of  oil  paintings — two 
American  landscapes  after  Bricher — were  issued.  But 
instead  of  the  hearty  reception  which  he  had  expected,  he 
met  with  almost  a  defeat.  Everybody  seemed  bent  on 
throwing  cold  water  upon  his  enthusiasm ;  his  nearest 
advisers  and  dearest  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
attempt  to  introduce  good  artistic  work  into  the  American 
picture-market.  Nobody,  indeed,  had  any  confidence  in 
the  undertaking  but  Prang  himself.  As  a  marketable 
article  these  first  issues  proved  a  failure  for  the  time  being. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  friends  and  the  discourag¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  travellers  and  the  trade,  on  he  went.  A 
picture  of  Chickens,  after  Tait,  was  his  next  venture  ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  this  broke  the  ice  at  once,  and  for  ever 
settled  the  question  whether  the  publication  of  good 
pictures  could  be  made  “  to  pay  ”  in  America.  This 
chicken  picture  was  enthusiastically  received,  sold  im-- 
mensely,  and  even  carried  the  two  landscapes  previously 
published  along  with  it,  and  thus  opened  the  market  for 
the  millions  of  chromos  since  then  printed  in  America  or 
imported  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Prang  was  the  first  to  apply  to  his  publications  the 
designation  of  “  chromos,”  being  an  abbreviation  of  the 
rather  long  word  “  chromolithographs,”  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  word  became  popular  is  an  evidence  of  the 
hold  which  his  productions  had  upon  the  public.  Being 
primarily  intended  to  designate -only  his  own  issues,  and  to 
serve  as  a  distinguishing  title  of  their  excellence,  by  which 
they  were  to  be  selected  immediately  from  the  mass  of 
ordinary  pictures,  other  publishers  made  haste  to  adopt  the 
same  title,  and  thus  the  word  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  trade-mark,  whose  honourable  character  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  float  even  things  which  did  not  bear  that  character 
themselves.  Observing  this  turn  of  affairs,  Mr.  Prang  now 
called  his  productions  “  Prang’s  American  Chromos,”  and 
continues  up  to  this  time  to  issue  them  under  that  title. 
As  these  “  American  Chromos  ”  were  soon  sought  after, 
Mr.  Prang  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  create  respect  for 
American  art  generally  among  the  people  of  Europe,  for 
without  his  efforts  very  little  would  have  been  known  of  it 
in  the  Old  World.  Indeed  but  a  few  years  ago  the  idea  ot 
importing  objects  of  art  from  America  would  have  been 
laughed  at. 

Mr.  Prang’s  career  is  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
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perseverance  in  working  out  a  specialty ;  and  the  success 
which  attended  his  faithful  labours  may  be  measured  by  a 
survey  of  the  present  extent  of  his  establishment,  and  by  a 
comparison  with  the  small  germ  from  which  it  sprung.  In 
1867  Mr.  Prang  planned  and  erected  a  building  for  his 
special  purposes.  This  building,  situated  in  Roxburg, 
formerly  an  independent  town,  but  now  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
is  a  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  120  ft.  long,  34  ft.  wide, 
and  four  stories  in  height.  The  ground  floor  contains  the 
engine-room,  the  stone-grinders’  room,  the  transfer  printers’ 
room,  the  carpenters’  shop,  and  two  fire-proof  vaults  for 
the  stones  containing  the  drawings,  one  of  which  runs  out 
from  the  main  building  and  is  partly  underground.  The 
second  story  is  occupied  throughout  its  whole  length  as  a 
press-room  ;  the  third  story  contains  the  artists’  studios, 
offices,  a  handsome  picture-gallery  with  top-light,  and  the 
proof-printers’  room ;  the  fourth  story  is  equally  divided 
into  two  halves,  the  one  being  used  as  a  stock-room,  while 
the  other  is  given  up  to  the  finishing  department.  The 
press-room  is  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  hand-presses, 
which  did  the  work  until  a  couple  of  Hoe’s  steam-presses 
monopolized  all  the  smaller  publications  of  minor  artistic 
importance,  of  which  large  numbers  are  sent  forth  by  Mr. 
Prang’s  establishment.  The  catalogue  now  issued  by  him 
is  quite  a  stately  pamphlet.  From  the  two  landscapes 
after  Bricher,  published  in  1865,  the  list  of  chromos  alone 
has  grown  up  to  over  400  ;  these  two  landscapes  still 
heading  the  list,  and  still  selling,  although  now  nearly  ten 
years  old,  and  at  first  rejected  by  an  unappreciative  public. 
The  rest  of  the  eighteen  pages  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted 
to  a  vast  number  of  rewards  for  day  and  for  Sunday 
schools,  album  cards,  illuminated  wall-texts,  and  multitu¬ 
dinous  other  little  things  for  which  chromolithography  can 
be  made  available. 

No  small  share  of  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Prang,  from  the 
fact  that  by  the  quality  of  his  work  he  has  done  much  to 
uphold  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  chromolithography, 
while  so  much  has  been  done  by  others  to  degrade  it.  He 
has  ever  striven  to  do  his  best,  and  has  shunned  no  labour 
and  no  outlay  in  ,the  endeavour  to  reach  his  end.  That  it 
was  wisdom  in  him  to  do  so,  both  commercially  and 
artistically,  his  success  has  clearly  shown.  While  the 
cheap  trash  with  which  the  market  is  flooded,  by  the 
German  workshops  especially,  is  being  thrown  out,  his  pub¬ 
lications  are  holding  their  own,  and  are  becoming  more 
widely  known  from  year  to  year.  “  Prang’s  American 
Chromos  ”  can  now  be  found  in  all  the  leading  cities  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  America  (the  agency  for  the  United 
Kingdom  being  in  the  hands  of  the  well-known  house  of 
Arthur  Ackermann,  of  London) ;  and  not  only  there,  but 
also  in  Australia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  Their  merits 
have  been  recognized  by  the  bestowal  of  many  medals, 
one  of  them  being  the  Medal  for  Progress,  awarded  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition  of  1873. 

It  remains  for  us  finally  to  mention  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  which  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Prang  has  taken.  Having 
associated  with  himself  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  formerly  of  the 
well-known  American  book-publishing  firm  of  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  he  has  commenced,  or  rather  has  increased 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  heretofore,  the  publication 
of  drawing-books  and  other  art-educational  matters.  It  is 
probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  the  movement 
in  favour  of  art-industrial  education  has  made  great  strides 
in  America  within  the  last  few  years.  Having  found  by 
experience  that  they  were  worsted  at  all  the  great  exhibi¬ 
tions  by  reason  of  their  inferiority  in  art-education,  our 
American  cousins  took  hold  of  this  matter  with  their 
characteristic  energy,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  leading  the 
van.  Acknowledging  at  the  outset,  with  a  frankness  which 


did  not  in  the  least  smack  of  the  American  character,  that 
they  had  no  one  among  themselves  capable  of  directing  the 
art-education  of  their  rising  generation,  they  straightway  im¬ 
ported  into  their  country  one  of  the  best  art-masters  they 
could  find  in  England,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Leeds  Art  School,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Smith  found  everything 
wanting  but  the  desire  to  learn — no  drawing-books,  no 
copies,  no  materials  of  any  kind,  no  teachers.  He  was 
forced  to  create  everything,  and  much  of  his  success  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  liberality  with  which  he  was  met  by  his 
publishers  (Messrs.  Jas.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  L.  Prang 
&  Co.);  for  had  they  not  entered  into  his  views,  and  aided 
him  by  providing  all  the  material  he  needed  at  their  own 
risk,  his  difficulties  would  have  been  much  greater  than 
they  actually  have  been.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Prang  has 
now  taken  up  the  whole  matter,  with  Mr.  Clark  as  a 
partner,  is  evidence  sufficient  that  America  will  soon  be 
provided  with  a  systematically  arranged  series  of  Art- 
Educational  material,  and  before  long,  perhaps,  we  shall  be 
importing  not  only  “  Prang’s  American  Chromos,”  but  also 
L.  Prang  &  Co.’s  “  Art-Educational  publications.” 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

Chapter  I. 

Introductory. — Chemical  principles  on  which  Lithography  is  based — 
Principal  branches  of  the  Art — Materials  employed  by  the  artist — - 
Stones  :  their  varieties,  characteristics,  defects,  and  prices — Inks — 
Chalks — Transfer-paper,  writing,  and  drawing — Water — Tracing- 
paper. 

A^HE  object  of  the  following 
treatise  is  to  present  a  full 
and  explicit  account  of  the 
Art  of  Lithography  in 
its  various  branches,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  requirements  alike 
of  the  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional.  In  its  manner, 
an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  adopt 
a  style  simple  enough  for  the  learner 
and  the  self-educator ;  while  the  matter 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  a  useful  com¬ 
pendium  and  vade-mecum  for  those  who 
already  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  and  ordinary  practice 
of  the  art. 

The  plan  of  the  treatise  is  to  give, 
in  the  first  place,  a  description  of  the 
materials,  tools,  implements,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  then  to  show  their  application.  The  subject  is 
divided  into  two  chief  portions, — those  appertaining  to 
the  provinces  respectively  of  the  Artist  and  the  Printer. 

The  principal  subjects  are  referred  to  in  independent 
paragraphs,  numbered  consecutively.  This  plan  insures 
facility  of  reference,  avoids  repetition,  and  obviates  un¬ 
necessary  recapitulation. 

1.  The  art  of  Lithography  is  based  upon  a  chemical 
principle,— that  of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  various 
natural  substances,  and  more  especially  upon  the  antago¬ 
nistic  qualities  of  grease  and  water,  or  of  those  substances 
which  are  soluble  in  water  and  those  soluble  in  oil. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  that  grease  will  not 
directly  combine  with  water.  On  this  property  depends 
the  whole  principle  of  Lithography,  however  simple  or 
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complex  tlie  result  may  be,  from  the  simple  circular  in 
black  to  the  highly-finished  imitation  in  colours  of  water,  or 
oil  painting.* 

2.  Practical  Lithography  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
branches,  viz.,  Drawing  and  Printing. f  The  former  includes 
drawing  and  writing  both  upon  stone  and  transfer-paper ; 
the  latter,  those  multifarious  operations  necessary  after  the 
drawing  or  writing  has  left  the  hands  of  the  artist  or  writer. 

3.  Before  pursuing  this  interesting  and,  to  many,  fasci¬ 
nating  study,  it  will  be  necessary  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  materials  J  necessary  for  its  practice.  Some  fifty 
or  more  years  ago,  when  the  art  was  in  its  infancy,  its  pur¬ 
suit  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  which  do  not  now 
confront  the  Lithographer.  At  that  time  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  superintendence,  presses,  rollers,  varnishes,  writing 
and  printing  inks,  crayons,  and  any  other  instrument  or 
material  that  was  peculiar  to,  or  necessary  in,  Lithography. 
Of  course  the  chances  of  failure  were  then  very  great ;  but 
at  the  present  time  they  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  may  be 
found  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  the  trade  with 
every  preparation  and  appliance  required. 

Every  person  in  commencing  is  recommended  to  purchase 
his  requirements  from  some  well-known  dealer,  as  he  then 
may  feel  confident,  if  any  mishap  occurs,  that  the  fault  is 
with  himself,  and  not  the  material  he  is  using ;  and  this 
will  greatly  conduce  to  his  progress.  It  is  only  when  he 
has  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  what  good  materials 
are,  that  he  may  safely  venture  to  make  them  for  himself. 
Everything  that  it  will  answer  his  purpose  to  prepare,  this 
treatise  will  make  him  acquainted  with ;  it  is,  however, 
economical  to  purchase  ready-made  many  things  which  he 
is  actually  able  to  prepare  for  himself.  It  is  nevertheless 
advisable  that  every  one  who  aspires  to  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  art  of  Lithography  should  spend  some 
little  time  in  experimenting  on  the  manufacture  of  the 
materials,  as  valuable  information  is  gained  thereby, — 
information  that  cannot  be  so  well  or  so  thoroughly  acquired 
in  any  other  way.  Experiment  teaches  him  to  judge  not 
only  of  the  quality  of  the  article,  but  to  estimate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  attend  its  production.  The  beginner  should 
only  do  so  when  he  has  pretty  well  mastered  the  use  of 
those  materials  that  are  obtained  from  persons  who  make 
their  actual  manufacture  a  study  and  a  business. 

4.  Stones  for  the  purpose  of  Lithography  are  imported 
chiefly  from  Germany.  They  may  be  obtained  from  dealers 
who  carry  on  business  in  London  or  elsewhere.  Litho¬ 
graphic  stones  are  very  compact  homogeneous  limestones, 
varying  in  colour  from  a  light  cream,  dull  yellow,  drab, 
or  grey,  to  darker  shades  of  the  same  colours.  The  light 
tints  are  softer  than  the  dark,  and  the  grey  are  harder 
than  the  cream-coloured  stones.  Some  are  uneven  in 


*  Stated  more  precisely,  the  art  of  Lithography  rests  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  properties  of  the  substance  forming  the  printing  surface  : — 

1.  That  a  drawing  made  upon  it  with  fat  ink  adheres  to  it  so  strongly 
as  to  require  mechanical  force  to  remove  it. 

2.  That  the  parts  of  it  free  from  the  drawing  receive  arid  retain 
water. 

3.  That  a  roller  or  other  instrumerit  covered  with  fat  ink,  being 
applied  to  the  printing  surface  when  wetted,  the  ink  will  attach  itself 
only  to  the  fatty  drawn  parts,  and  will  be  repelled  from  the  wetted 
parts. 

t  Those  who  practise  the  two  branches  are  respectively  known  as 
lithographic  artists,  draughtsmen,  or  writers,  and  lithographic  printers. 

J  The  materials  necessary  for  drawing  and  colouring  upon  paper,  &c. , 
will  also  be  required  for  the  complete  equipment  of  the  lithographic 
artist ;  but  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  detail  them  in  this  treatise, 
the  student  of  lithography  being  supposed  to  be  already  acquainted 
with  them.  His  attention  will  therefore  be  mainly  solicited  to  the 
specialites  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand.  » 


colour,  having  light  and  dark  patches,  which  render  them 
unfit  for  drawings  of  which  the  artist  requires  to  see  the 
effect  he  is  producing  during  the  progress  of  his  work ;  but 
for  ordinary  transfer-work  this  appearance  is  usually  unim¬ 
portant,  as  also  in  show-card  and  other  simple  ink-work. 
Chalky  stones  have  light  spots  scattered  about  in  patches, 
or  these  may  occur  all  over  the  stone  :  these  places  are 
soft,  and  render  the  stone  unfit  for  any  but  the  commonest 
work,  and  should  never  be  used  for  chalk-work,  because  the 
acid  used  in  etching  attacks  those  parts  with  greater  energy, 
and  produces  similar  spots  in  the  impression.  For  the 
same  reason  they  must  not  be  used  for  etched  tints. 

Among  the  ordinary  defects  of  stones  may  be  mentioned 
holes  and  specks ,  termed  pins.  The  latter  are  hard  points, 
usually  of  a  dark  colour,  but  are  not  of  v-ery  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  nor  of  much  disadvantage  in  use.  Neither  chalky 
stones  nor  those  having  holes  will  do  for  engraving  upon. 

Veins  are  frequently  found,  and  appear  to  arise  from 
cracks  at  some  period  of  the  stone’s  history.  Through 
them  has  percolated  water  charged  with  the  carbonate  of 
lime  of  which  the  stone  is  formed.  In  process  of  time  this 
crystallizes  and  cements  the  portions  of  the  stone  together 
so  firmly  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  stone  break  in  the 
direction  of  these  marks.  Being  of  the  same  chemical 
nature,  they  behave  in  ink-work  as  the  rest  of  the  stone  ; 
but  as  they  differ  in  mechanical  structure,  when  a  stone 
is  grained  for  chalk-work  they  receive  the  grain  differently 
to  the  other  parts,  so  that  when  the  drawing  is  made  the 
vein  shows  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  drawing.  Some 
veins  are  scarcely  visible,  while  others  are  not  only  broader, 
but  sometimes  patches  occur  in  the  course  of  their  length 
which  distinctly  show  their  crystalline  character. 

While  any  stones  of  the  description  before-mentioned  will 
do  for  common  purposes,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  selecting  those  required  for  particular  work.  This  advice 
pre-eminently  applies  to  chalk-work,  in  selecting  stones  for 
which,  preference  should  be  given  to  those  which  are  of  an 
even  grey  or  drab  colour ;  and  though  these  are  not  of  so 
agreeable  a  tint  to  the  artist  as  the  lighter  ones,  yet  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  them  to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose  of 
chalk-drawing. 

Stones  are  sold  by  weight.  Small  ones  may  be  had  as 
low  as  id.  per  lb.,  while  very  large  ones  command  as  much 
as  4d.  Thin  stones  and  grey  stones  are  a  little  higher  in 
price.  Double-faced  ones,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  stones  equally  good  all  through,  command  as 
much  as  sixty  per  cent,  more  than  smgle-faced  ones. 

Stones  have  been  found  in  France,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  will  yield  impressions  in  the 
lithographic  press,  but  none  possess  the  qualities  of  the 
best  German  stones  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  become  suc¬ 
cessful  rivals. 

No  other  surface,  yet  discovered,  fulfils  the  necessary 
conditions  of  lithographic  drawing  and  printing  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  the  Solenhofen  limestone,  yet  other  substances 
are  in  use,  possessing  advantages  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
the  most  important  of  these  being  zinc  plates,  and  the 
chromatized  gelatine  films  used  in  the  Albertype  and  other 
kindred  photo-mechanical  printing  processes. 

Any  compact  substance  that  carries  a  good  face  and  has 
an  affinity  for  both  grease  and  water,  may,  no  doubt,  be 
used  for  printing  by  the  lithographic  method  with  varying 
degrees  of  success ;  hence,  surfaces  of  metal,  artificial 
stone,  glass,  wood,  &c.,  have  been  at  various  times  used 
and  advocated.  For  the  present,  however,  the  student’s 
attention  will  be  confined  to  the  methods  applicable  to  the 
use  of  lithographic  stones. 

5.  Lithographic  Ink. — The  manufacture  of  this  im¬ 
portant  preparation  will  be  described  in  due  course,  but  at 
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present  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  mention  that  good  ink 
may  be  bought  from  any  dealer  in  lithographic  materials. 
The  inks  of  Lemercier  and  Vanhymbeeck  have  deservedly 
gained  a  high  reputation  ;  but  there  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
artists,  one  drawback  to  their  use  on  stone,  and  that  is  a 
deficiency  of  black.  Good  lithographic  ink  should  contain 
as  much  black  pigment*  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
strength  for  rolling  up,  and  should  flow  freely  from  the  pen 
or  brush  without  a  decided  tendency  to  spread,  though  in 
this  respect  it  differs  considerably  from  either  common 
writing  or  China  ink,  as  from  the  same  pen  a  much  thicker 
line  is  made  with  the  lithographic  ink.  The  mode  of  using 
will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

6.  Lithographic  Chalks,  or  Crayons.. — -Those  most 
generally  used  are  manufactured  by  Lemercier,  of  Paris-, 
and  are  so  well  known  that  every  printer  experienced  in 
chalk-drawings  knows  how  to  treat  a  subject  in  which  they 
have  been  used.  They  are  made  of  several  degrees  of 
hardness. 

The  copal  chalk  is-  hardest,  and  is  used  for  outlining. 
Next  in  order  come  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3.  There  is  also  a 
stumping  chalk,  though  not  so  much  used. 

These  crayons  are  very  carefully  manufactured,  and 
maybe  relied  on  for  great,  if  not  absolute  uniformity; 
so  much  so,  that  the  lithographer  should,  under  all  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  use  no  other.  This  rule  may  be 
departed  from  when  the  quantity  used  is  very  large,  or 
when  some  competent  person  is  at  hand  to  make  them. 
This  duty  usually  devolves  upon  the  foreman  printer  in 
such  cases,  as  he  is  responsible  for  the  drawings  after  they 
leave  the  hands  of  the  artist.  If  such  a  printer  should 
supply  the  artist  with  crayons  of  his  own  production,  they 
may  be  used  with  perfect  confidence. 

There  are  at  present  no  crayons  in  use  for  Lithography 
which  equal  in  facility  of  manipulation  the  black-lead 
pencil  or  the  conte  crayon,  when  used  on  paper ;  but  as- 
these  substances  are  in  no  degree  qualified  for  printing 
purposes,  the  artist  must  necessarily  make  use  of  those 
special  productions  prepared  for  his  use,  which  have  been 
found  to  not  only  answer  his  purpose,  but  that  also  of  the 
printer. 

7.  Transfer-Paper  for  Writing  and  Drawing. — 
The  facilities  afforded  to  Lithography  by  transfer-paper  are 
so  many  that  its  importance  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Its  use  obviates  the  necessity  of  working  backwards,  as 
must  be  done  on  the  stone.  When  a  piece  of  writing,  for 
example,  is  transferred  face  downwards  to  the  stone,  and 
the  paper  upon  which  it  was  written  is  removed,  the  back 
of  it  is  then  seen  ;  and  when  this  in  turn  is  inked  by  the 
printer,  and  a  piece  of  paper  laid  upon  it  and  an  impression 
taken,  this  impression  shows  the  same  appearance  as  the 
original  piece  of  writing  upon  the  transfer-paper. 

Transfer-papers  are  prepared  by  coating  the  surface  of 
paper  with  gelatine,  starch,  or  gum,  either  singly  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  or  united  with  other  substances.  The  object  of 
this  coating  is  to  interpose  a  soluble  film  between  the 
writing  or  drawing,  in  lithographic  ink  or  chalk,  and  the 
paper.  Paper  being  more  or  less  porous,  would,  if  used 
alone,  absorb  some  of  the  ink,  instead  of  permitting  the 
whole  of  it  to  be  transferred  to  the  stone.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  covering  it  with  some  substance  which,  during 
the  process  of  transferring,  can  be  moistened  through  the 


*  This  black  pigment  is  added  to  the  ink  merely  -for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  artist  or  writer  to  see  what  he  is  doing  and  to  estimate  what 
the  effect  of  his  workwill  be  when  printed.  If  more  black  be  put  into  the 
ink  than  is  required  to  attain  this  object  thoroughly,  it  will  probably  be 
injurious,  because  the  artist  could  then  see  to  use  it,  though  it  might 
be  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  in  transferring 
and  printing. 


back  of  the  paper,  which  is  then  peeled  off,  and  the  work, 
with  the  whole  or  part  of  the  mucilaginous  film,  left  upon 
the  stone. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  transfer-paper  for  drawing 
in  the  ink  style  and  writing,  one  prepared  on  ordinary  paper 
and  the  other  on  transparent  or  tracing-paper.  These  have 
smooth  surfaces  ;  but  the  transfer-paper  for  chalk  drawings 
has  a  finely  granulated  surface  adapted  for  receiving  the 
lithographic  crayon.  There  are  also  transfer-papers  for 
taking  impressions  from  copper-plate,  type,  and  designs 
upon  stone,  to  be  transferred  to  stone  for  the  convenience 
of  printing  more  impressions  at  once  than  that  obtainable 
from  the  original  alone. 

The  use  and  manufacture  of  these  papers  will  be  here¬ 
after  fully  described,  though  they  may  be  bought  ready 
prepared  at  about  8s.  per  quire,  demy  size.  Chalk  transfer- 
paper  24s.  per  quire,  imperial  quarto. 

8.  Water  is  used  for  dissolving  the  ink  for  writing  or 
drawing  on  stone  or  paper ;  and  inasmuch  as  soap  is  used 
to  render  the  other  materials  of  the  ink  soluble,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  hard  water  should  not  be  used,  but  distilled 
or  rain-water  filtered  through  blotting-paper.  A  four-ounce 
bottle-ful,  with  a  nick  cut  in  the  side  of  the  cork,  so  that 
it  may  be  shaken  out  a  drop  at  a  time,  will  last  for  a  long 
while  if  kept  for  the  purpose. 

9.  Tracing-Paper  for  making  clean  and  neat  copies 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  red  tracing-paper  for  transfer¬ 
ring  the  same  to  the  prepaied  paper  or  stone,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  artist.  (See  Appendix.) 

10.  The  foregoing  constitute  the  .  principal  materials * 
required  by  the  writer  or  artist.  Instruments  will  be  treated 
of  in  another  place,  as  well  as  the-  machinery  and  tools 
required  by  the  printer. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE  JOHNSTONTYPE  PROCESS. 

E  have  been  favoured  with  specimens  and  details  of  this  process 
by  its  inventor,  Mr.  T.  S.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh.  As  a 
patent  is  being  secured  for  it,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  the  samples  before  us  were  produced.  They 
exhibit  evidence  of  sufficient-  depth  between  the  lines  to  stand  any 
amount  of  impression,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  method  described 
to  us  in  confidence  is  well  adapted  to  produce  type-high  blocks. 

The  process  admits  of  anything  that  can  be  drawn,  either  in  ink  or 
chalk,  or  transferred  from  incised  plates  or  type  formes,  being  repro¬ 
duced  in  relief  for  printing  at  letterpress. 

We  shall  probably  have  more  to  say  of  this  method  hereafter,  when 
we  hope  to  furnish  our  readers  with  examples  of  the  method  in  various 
styles. 


The  Wanderings  of  a  “Special  Artist.” — The  trustees  of 
Haldane’s  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Glasgow,  have  arranged  for  a 
course  of  four  lectures  by  Mr.  Simpson,  to  be  given  in  the  Corporation 
Galleries,  on  Monday,  18th  January ;  Thursday,  21st  January  ;  Mon¬ 
day,  25th  January  ;  and  Thursday,  28th  January.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  lectures  will  be — “  First  Dawn  of  Art,”  “  Art  with  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,”  “  Art  of  the  Bible,  ”  “  Art  of  Homer,”  “The  Greek  De¬ 
velopment  of  Art,  and  its  Influences,”  “Remains  of  this  Influence 
found  in  the  North-west  of  India,  Cashmere,  &c.,”  “Indian  Art, 
Buddhist,  Hindoo,  and  Mohammedan,”  “  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art.” 
The  fourth  lecture  will  be  devoted  to  illustrated  journalism,  as  one  of 
the  latest  developments  of  art.  In  it  will  be  given  some  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  “  Special  Artist.”  The  greater  portion  of  the  matters 
touched  upon  will  relate  to  geographical  regions  visited  by  the  lecturer; 
and  the  illustrative  examples  of  art  and  architecture  to  be  described 
will  be  what  he  has  seen  in  his  wanderings .  The  last  lecture  will  be 
illustrated  by  wood  blocks,  in  various  states,  and  will  give  a  complete 
idea  of  the  production  of  an  illustrated  newspaper.  We  hope  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  this  course  of  lectures 
in  London. 


*  ‘  ‘  Materials  ”  are  here  intended  to  mean  those  matters  that  require 
frequent  renewing,  or  are  used  up  in  the  operations  in  which  they 
are  employed. 
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PRINTERS’  WASTE. 

THE  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has  been  treating 
upon  the  above  subject,  which  was  first  alluded  to 
in  our  columns,  and  is  one  that  is  of  great  importance  to 
printers  generally.  The  Journal  says  : 

Of  all  our  waste  products,  there  are  few  more  abundant  and  perhaps 
none  more  universally  produced  than  Waste  Paper.  Like  most  other 
refuse  material,  old  paper  has  of  course  a  certain  value  of  its  own. 
After  being  used  for  writing  or  printing  on,  perhaps  more  than  once,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  “  bills  ”  for  newspapers,  which  are  generally 
printed  on  surplus  sheets  of  the  newspaper  itself,  it  can  be  again  worked 
up  into  fresh  paper,  and  this  process  can  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
so  long  as  any  fibrous  character  remains  in  the  material,  though  each 
time  the  resulting  paper  is  of  a  more  brittle  and  generally  inferior 
character.  In  practice  of  course  the  old  paper  is  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  new  material,  which  lends  tenacity  to  the  manufactured 
article. 

For  a  long  time  the  market  value  of  the  various  qualities  of  old  paper 
remained  almost  stationary,  but  now  it  appears  that  there  is  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  demand.  So  considerable  is  this  falling  off  that 
printers’  and  bookbinders’  cuttings,  which  formerly  averaged  x  5s.  per 
cwt.,  now  are  only  worth  from  5s.  to  7s.  ;  ordinary  quire  waste,  con¬ 
sisting  of  clean  printed  sheets,  surplus  stock,  &c.,  which  formerly  could 
be  sold  for  13s.  per  cwt. ,  now  only  fetches  from  5s.  to  6s. ;  while  the  lowest 
class  of  all,  what  is  known  as  “machine  waste,”  consisting  of  torn 
pieces  and  crumpled  sheets  considerably  discoloured  with  ink,  which 
was  sold  in  June,  1873,  at  5s.  per  cwt.,  can  now  with  difficulty  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  often  cannot  begot  rid  of  even  for  nothing. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  waste  is  now  accumulating  in  London  in 
large  quantities,  and  has  in  many  cases  to  be  destroyed  on  account  of 
the  room  it  occupies.  When  heaped  up  in  large  quantities,  there  is 
even  considerable  danger  of  fire,  as  it  is,  from  its  oily  nature,  not  at  all 
unlikely  to  generate  sufficient  heat  to  produce  combustion.  To  show 
that  the  amount  of  this  material  is  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
consider  whether  it  cannot  be  usefully  employed,  it  maybe  well  to  state 
that,  according  to  some  statistics  obligingly  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin,  this  one  firm  alone  makes  about  30  tons  of 
machine  waste  per  annum,  besides  from  18  to  20  tons  of  brown  paper 
waste,  which  is  equally  unsaleable.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  not 
many  firms  which  make  so  large  a  quantity  as  this,  but  there  must  be 
several  which  do  so,  while  in  all  printing  establishments  a  quantity 
proportionate  to  the  work  done  is  produced. 

Most  of  this  “machine  black  waste”  consists  of  paper  which  has 
been  passed  several  times  through  the  machine  to  clean  the  face  of  the 
“forme,”  before  commencing  the  regular  impressions,  and  has  con¬ 
sequently  become  nearly  black  with  ink.  The  former  market  for  this 
was  principally  America,  whither  very  large  quantities  used  to  be 
shipped,  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  demand  in 
this  quarter  seems  to  have  ceased  almost  entirely,  as  does  also  that  for 
the  English  market.  It  would  appear  that  the  reasons  for  this  change 
of  circumstances  are  two.  First,  the  chemicals  used  to  remove  the  ink 
from  the  paper  have  risen  in  cost,  so  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  work  up 
the  old  stuff;  and  secondly,  paper  is  now  made  of  such  various 
materials,  and  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  china-clay  and  other 
non-fibrous  substances,  that  it  will  not  stand  the  repeated  workings 
applicable  to  paper  made  from  rag  or  similar  materials  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is,  consequently,  only  paper  of  a  very  inferior  description 
that  can  be  made  from  such  materials  by  using  them  a  second  time.  It 
appears  that  the  effect  of  these  facts  has  been  to  induce  many  paper- 
makers,  both  in  this  country  and  America,  to  make  such  changes  in 
their  plant  as  would  fit  it  for  treating  fresh  fibrous  materials  rather  than 
paper  already  used,  and  hence  it  seems  probable  that  should  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  chemicals  or  other  circumstances  render  the  old  paper  again 
available,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  as  largely  used  as  heretofore. 

It  is  believed  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  correctly  stated 
above,  and  unless  the  data  supplied  are  inaccurate,  which  can  hardly 
be,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  here  a  condition  of  things  on  which 
the  ingenuity  of  manufacturers  might  well  be  expended.  There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  waste  material,  formerly  readily  used,  but  now  no 
longer  available  for  the  same  purposes  as  before.  The  supply  is  regular, 
and  not  subject  to  variations  in  amount,  and  the  matter  itself  is  cheap. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  utilize  it,  but  hitherto  not  with 
much  success.  For  instance,  it  has  been  tried  as  manure,  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  was  quite  useless  for  such  a  purpose.  In  small  amounts 
it  can  still  be  disposed  of  for  making  brown  paper,  but  when  the 
amount  is  large,  it  is,  as  stated  above,  practicably  unsaleable.  Whether 
it  could  be  used  in  making  paper-board,  or  the  coarser  qualities  of 
fapier-m&che,  and  if  not,  to  what  other  uses  it  can  be  applied,  are 
questions  which  can  best  be  answered  by  those  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  these  manufactures.  As  the  matter  stands,  we  have  here 
a  waste  material  which  it  would  appear  might  easily  be  turned  to  some 
use,  and  the  question  is  to  find  a  use  for  it.  The  problem  is  but  a 


variation  of  one  that  has  been  answered  in  different  shapes  over  and 
over  again  by  the  science  of  our  days.  It  will  be  strange  if  no  fresh  use 
can  be  discovered  for  waste  paper  even  of  the  sort  above  described, 
when  so  many  substances,  once  the  merest  refuse  and  waste,  have 
become  the  foundations  of  flourishing  industries. 


THE  POSTAL  CONGRESS  AT  BERNE. 

HAT  Rowland  Hill  has  done  for  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
introduction  of  the  penny  post,  the  Postal  Congress,  recently 
held  at  Berne,  promises  to  do  for  Europe,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  and  low  rate  of  postage  between  the  different  countries  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Congress.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  at  present 
the  rates  of  postage  to  foreign  countries  are  not  only  very  numerous, 
but  exceedingly  conflicting,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  high.  Un¬ 
questionably,  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  postage  has  the  effect  of  restricting  the  number  of 
letters  sent  abroad,  and  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of  many  useful  in¬ 
ternational  reforms.  The  treaty  concluded  by  the  Postal  Congress  at 
Berne  will  not  only  remove  much  of  the  uncertainty  which  now  exists 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  postage,  by  establishing  a  uniform  rate  between 
all  the  States  represented,  but  the  rate  will  be  so  low  that  a  large  ac¬ 
cession  of  international  correspondence  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  its  introduction.  For  instance,  a  letter  of  half  an  ounce 
weight  will  be  conveyed  throughout  the  proposed  Postal  Union  for  23 
centimes,  or  2  id.  The  only  exception  to  this  rate,  as  we  understand 
it,  will  be  in  the  case  of  letters  addressed  to  the  United  States  or  to 
Egypt,  on  which  a  small  additional  charge  will  be  made  to  cover  the 
cost  of  sea  conveyance.  Unpaid  letters  will,  as  is  the  present  practice, 
be  charged  with  double  postage  ;  while  post-cards  will  be  charged  only 
half  the  rate  applicable  to  prepaid  letters — viz.,  ijd.  Newspapers  up 
to  the  weight  of  four  ounces  will  be  charged  one  penny  each ;  while 
printed  matter  other  than  newspapers,  and  trade  patterns,  will  be 
allowed  to  circulate  at  the  moderate  charge  of  one  penny  for  two  ounces. 
Post-cards  can  only  be  sent  on  condition  of  their  being  prepaid.  The 
reduction,  it  will  be  seen,  is  twofold ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  weight  of  a  letter  to  half  an  ounce  means  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  postage.  Practically,  indeed,  the  rate 
may  be  said  to  be  reduced  by  one-half.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
9th  of  October,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  countries  possessing  a  regular 
postal  service  which  have  not  as  yet  joined  the  Union  will  speedily  give 
in  their  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  which,  subject  to 
ratification,  will  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875. 


THE  “LEEDS”  MACHINE. 

UDGING  from  some  particulars  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Newsum, 
Wood,  &  Dyson,  of  the  Leeds  Printing  Machine  Works,  Meadow- 
road,  Leeds,  not  a  few  of  the  London  lithographers  are  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  very  considerable  increase  of  their  business.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  following  :  Messrs.  Montague,  Chatterton,  & 
Co.,  of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  have  purchased  one  4-horse-power  horizontal 
engine,  one  6-horse-power  vertical  boiler,  and  40  feet  shafting,  as  well 
as  a  new  double-demy  litho.  machine  fitted  with  the  adjustible  diago¬ 
nal  rolling  motion,  which  prevents  streakiness  in  tints  and  chalk  print¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  second  double-demy  litho;  machine  supplied  to  that 
firm.  The  following  new  plant  has  been  supplied  to  Mr.  F.  Waller, 
of  Hatton  Garden  ;  viz.— one  3-horse-power  horizontal  engine,  and  one 
4  horse-power  vertical  boiler,  in  addition  to  shafting,  and  a  crown  litho. 
machine  fitted  with  the  diagonal  rolling  motion.  This  is  the  second 
machine  supplied  to  this  gentleman,  who  has  had  one  of  the  demy 
litho.  machines  at  work  over  two  years.  The  following  new  plant  has 
been  supplied  to  the  firm  of  Riddle  &  Couchman,  of  Watling-street,  City, 
a  double-royal  litho.  machine,  and  one  double-crown  machine  with  the 
adjustible  diagonal  rolling  motion  on  each  machine.  This  firm  has 
had  one  of  the  litho.  machines  at  work  over  two  years.  Messrs.  New¬ 
sum,  Wood,  &  Dyson  state  that  they  have  supplied  during  the  last  two 
years  to  London  lithographic  printers  alone,  no  less  \.b.a.n  forty-five  ma¬ 
chines, — a  fact  which  indicates  the  high  estimation  in  which  their  pro¬ 
ductions  are  held,  as  well  as  the  rapid  material  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  the  art  of  lithography.  The  gradual  introduction  of  machi¬ 
nery  to  supplement  or  supplant  the  old  hand-press  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times. 


Boston- and  Literature.- — The  account  of  new  American  books 
in  Low’s  Monthly  Bulletin  states  that  one  of  the  literary  curiosities  of 
the  present  season  is  a  ponderous  morocco-bound  folio,  entitled 
“  Boston  Past  and  Present,”  being  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
city  as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  its  prominent  citizens.  Copies  are 
offered  to  the  public  at  the  published  price  of  £25  each.  Boston  can 
boast  of  a  public  library  with  above  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  volumes. 
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MODERN  DIE-SINKING  AND  EMBOSSING. 

WE  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Parkes  &  Co., 
42,  Fleet-street,  Dublin,  a  series  of  cartes  containing  family 
crests.  This  is  quite  a  novelty,  and  one  possessing  practical  use  as  well 
as  a  domestic  and  historic  interest.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
public  taste  for  heraldic  die  sculpture  and  coloured  embossing  has  been 
widely  extended,  and  the  collection  of  family  crests  has  become  a 
favourite  and  fashionable  amusement.  The  presentation  of  this  gallery 
of  crests  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  success ;  and,  no  doubt,  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  series  will  find  a  place  in  many  of  the  family  albums  of 
households  where  the  ancestral  badge  of  bravery,  rank,  genius,  and 
legitimacy  is  held  in  honour.  The  cartes  will  also  be  appreciated  by 
the  virtuoso  or  collector,  and  form  a  reference  and  an  authority  for 
artists. 

Mr.  William  Theodore  Parkes  has  compiled  a  directory  to  accom¬ 
pany  the'  c;irtes,  and,  as  a  preface,  makes  some  useful  suggestions 
on  the  present  state  of  the  die-sinking  and  paper-embossing  business. 
He  remarks  that  the  beauty  of  most  heraldic  albums  is  marred  by  im¬ 
perfect  drawing,  weak  design,  rude  engraving,  and  gaudy  colouring ; 
and  insists  on  the  importance  of  graceful  and  correct  sketching,  chaste¬ 
ness  of  design,  boldness  and  effectiveness  of  engraving,  and  clearness 
and  transparency  of  embossing,  which  should  leave  only  the  film  of 
colour  required  to  give  the  purest  tone,  without  blurring  or  oblitera¬ 
ting  the  model  of  the  engraving. 

“The  popular  taste;”  remarks  the  author,  “requires  to  be  directed 
to  a  more  discriminating  appreciation  of  what  is  really  excellent  and 
presentable  in  heraldic  die  sculpture.  Hence  we  see  so  many  sorry 
specimens  displayed  on  our  fashionable  note-paper,  envelopes,  ball  pro¬ 
grammes,  &c.,  that  we  are  tempted  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the 
cause.  Does  the  fault  rest  with  the  artist  ?  We  say  not ;  but  cheap¬ 
ness  in  this  department  of  art  has  grown  unaccountably  to  so  great  and 
potent  an  idea,  that  excellence  has  become  almost  wholly  subservient 
to  cheapness.  ‘A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,’  reads  well  as  a 
golden  legend  cogent  with  precept  for  the  heraldic  die  sculptor.  A  die 
artistically  executed  is  a  joy,  for  ever  repeating  itself  in  hundreds,  per¬ 
haps  thousands  of  impressions,  that  are  broadcast,  to  be  kept  with  their 
accompanying  autographs  as  tokens  of  remembrance  for  years,  by  rela¬ 
tions  or  friends.  Hence,  with  these  considerations  before  us,  we  deem 
it  strange  that  public  taste  has  not  constituted  itself  more  aesthetically 
a  critical  conservator  of  the  true  and  pure  in  excellence  of  Heraldic  and 
Monogrammic  Art. 

“  In  every  department  of  art,  there  is  a  certain  standard  of  price  that 
commands  the  energies  of  the  competent  artist,  beneath  which  he  can¬ 
not  accept,  without  compromising  his  talents  and  making  obsolete  the 
long  years  of  study  that  have  moulded  brain  and  hand  to  creative 
thought  and  finest  cunning,  capable  of  producing  really  a  work  of  art. 
Let  it  be  but  a  circle,  if  it  be  not  round  as  Giotto’s  o,  it  is  false  and 
worthless  in  all,  save  in  the  aim  expressed  for  an  ultimate  perfection  ; 
that  once  reached,  the  artist  will  not  readily  stoop  to  figures  that  can 
only  command  the  file  of  his  compeers.  In  this  wise  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  die  sculptor  is  not  an  exception  ;  if  he  seeks 
for  fame  in  his  profession,  he  also  expects  the  compensation  his  con¬ 
scientious  study  has  justly  entitled  him  to.  This  we  assert  with  a  firm 
conviction  in  its  practical  truth,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  stationers, 
that  minimum  charges  are  but  a  spurious  inducement  to  the  public. 
Idence,  while  other  branches  of  art  are  pressing  onward  and  upward, 
this  popular  die  engraving  falsifies  our  progress,  and  the  untrue  in 
heraldry  and  weak  in  art  usurps  the  place  of  honour  in  the  great 
machine  of  social  and  political  intercourse,  and  intrudes  upon  the 
critical  eye,  crude  as  the  trade-mark  of  a  grocer’s  label.” 

We  cordially  endorse  these  views,  and  commend  them  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  evil  pointed  out  is  exactly  that  with  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  deal  in  other  classes  of  fancy  stationery  articles. 

Referring  to  the  heraldic  album,  the  author  is  again  compelled  to 
speak  critically.  He  says  : — 

“Among  all  the  many  thousands  that  have  been  issued,  we  have  not 
seen  one  that  is  properly  designed  to  permanently  serve  its  purpose. 
The  most  important  feature  that  such  a  book  should  possess  has  been 
altogether  overlooked — -viz.,  raised  edges  to  each  leaf,  that  would  serve 
as  a  wall  of  protection  to  the  basso-rilievo  effect,  so  that  with  the  lapse 
of  years,  the  impressions  and  colours  would  remain  intact  and  perfect, 
as  if  just  moulded  by  the  stroke  of  the  die.  On  the  contrary,  the 
heraldic  album  in  its  present  form  has  all  the  elements  of  a  quick 
decay.  The  flat  leaves  preclude  the  possibility  of  permanence  either 
in  colour  or  the  mould  of  the  embossing.  The  heat,  pressure,  and 
friction  tend  to  decompose  the  delicate  colours  and  flatten  the  device, 
till  all  beauty  of  the  engraving  is  lost.” 

Messrs.  Parkes  obviously  have  used  every  effort  to  make  their 
cartes  worthy  of  their  ideal,  as  described  in  the  above  extract,  and 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  coloured 
embossing  work.  We  await  with  interest  the  issue  of  the  next 
series. 


TRADE  DISPUTES  IN  LAW  COURTS. 

WE  extract  the  following  very  sensible  remarks  on 
this  subject  from  the  Scottish  Typographical 
Circular.  Although  primarily  intended  to  refer  to  a  case 
recently  tried  in  Scotland,  they  are  exactly  applicable  to  a 
dispute  which  lately  arose  in  London.  In  the  one  case  the 
employers  and  in  the  other  case  the  employed  gained  the 
verdict,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  our  contem¬ 
porary’s  observations,  or  the  principles  involved  : — 

The  dispute  between  Messrs.  Murray  &  Gibb,  printers,  Edinburgh, 
and  several  of  their  employes  about  the  proper  reading  of  the  Com¬ 
positors’  Scale  of  Charges  anent  slip  matter,  recently  settled  in  the 
Sheriff  Court  of  Edinburgh,  must  appear  to  most  sensible  men  to  have 
been  adjusted  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  manner.  No  practical 
compositor  could  sit  long  in  court  and  listen  to  the  questions  that  were 
asked  by  both  judge  and  counsel  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whichever  party  gained,  the  triumphant  side  would  achieve  their  victory 
more  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  than  by  a  true  judgment  of  the  case 
on  its  merits.  And  on  considering  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  ;  for  evidently  the  judge’s  knowledge  of 
printing  consisted  only  of  the  slight  information  that  he  gleaned  in  the 
course  of  the  two  or  three  hours  during  which  the  trial  lasted  ;  it  was 
clear  he  had  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  various  reasons  that 
could  be  adduced  for  the  different  charges  which  compositors  make  ; 
and  it  was  also  as  clear,  too,  that  he  was  grossly  ignorant  of  the  trade’s 
technicalities  and  the  apparent  anomalies  which  exist,  which  require  to 
be  explained  away  in  judging  such  cases,  and  which  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  properly  to  the  non-practical  man  in  the  printing-office  itself. 
With  these  drawbacks,  need  it  cause  wonder  if  the  decision  did  not 
give  satisfaction  ?  Indeed,  with  such  difficulties  to  overcome,  it  would 
require  a  man  of  greatly  superior  intellect  to  sit  in  judgment  ere  such 
a  case  could  be  thoroughly  grasped,  rightly  comprehended,  and  justly 
decided.  The  only  point  on  which  an  ordinary  judge  could  be  expected 
in  such  instances  readily  to  comprehend  and  satisfactorily  decide  on  is, 
whether  the  “  use  and  wont  ”  of  the  trade  permits  such  a  thing  or  not ; 
and  had  the  evidence  been  led  only  to  prove  this  point,  and  the  decision 
given  in  accordance  therewith,  there  would  have  been  little  likelihood 
of  the  Sheriff’s  judgment  being  questioned,  and  the  probability  is  that 
little  dissatisfaction  at  his  decision  would  have  been  heard.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  “use  and  wont”  are  entirely  ignored,  and  the  case 
decided  on  its  supposed  merits  alone,  then  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  non-practical  judge  is  as  much  at  sea,  and  as  likely  to  come  to  a 
just  decision  as  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  classics  giving  judg¬ 
ment  or  decision  on  the  merits  of  two  first-class  Latin  scholars. 

On  two  grounds  only  can  we  account  for  any  party  appealing  to  the 
law  courts  to  decide  such  cases.  First,  The  unwillingness  of  one  of  the 
disputants  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  forihe  not  very  satisfactory 
reason  that  they  are  aware  they  have  a  very  bad  case,  and  that  if  put 
before  arbitrators — men  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter 
in  dispute — their  chances  of  gaining  the  plea  would  be  very  slight ; 
whereas  by  bringing  it  before  a  non-practical,  and,  so  far  as  that  is  con¬ 
cerned,  ignorant  man,  their  prospects  of  success  are  considerably 
brightened  and  improved.  Secondly,  When  a  party  is  compelled — 
failing  by  all  other  means  to  get  his  opponents  to  come  to  terms — re¬ 
luctantly  to  drag  them  into  court  to  effect  a  settlement.  To  which 
parties  either  of  these  alternatives  apply  in  the  present  instance  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  one  thing  is  evident,  and  which  is  apt  to  strike 
one  very  forcibly  when  so  much  is  noised  abroad  about  the  friendly 
relations  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  employer  and  employed, 
that  for  either  party  to  refuse  to  refer  this  or  such  like  matters  to 
arbitrators — men  who  are  sure  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  merits 
of  the  case— and  to  prefer  running  the  uncertain  chances  of  a  law 
court,  such  practice  is  not  likely  to  foster  the  friendly  feeling  so  much 
harped  about,  so  greatly  lauded,  and  yet  withal,  it  must  be  confessed, 
upon  which  so  little  action  is  taken,  or  practical  work  done  to  bring 
it  about.  Now,  had  this  same  dispute  been  referred  to  three  arbiters 
— one  appointed  by  the  men,  another  by  the  employers,  and  a  third  by 
the  two  parties  so  appointed — much  expense  might  have  been  saved, 
their  decision  would  have  been  received  with  more  general  assent, 
and  there  would  have  been  far  less  likelihood  of  other  differences 
arising  immediately  after  it  was  settled.  But  by  the  action  that  has 
been  taken,  what  has  been  the  result?  Dissatisfaction  is  universally 
expressed  by  the  journeymen  ;  it  is  on  all  hands  stated  that  the  judge 
knew  as  little  about  its  merits  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  ;  and 
already  there  are  differences  and  disputes  arising  as  to  the  full  meaning 
of  his  judgment,  which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may  lead  to  a  second  trial. 

We  have  gladly  quoted  the  opinions  of  our  contemporary, 
which,  we  may  remark,  is  not  an  organ  of  the  employers, 
but  we  must  add,  in  justice  to  the  Master  Printers  of 
London,  that  it  is  not  through  their  fault,  but  entirely  owing 
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to  the  perversity  of  the  journeymen  printers,  that  a  friendly 
method  of  adjusting  disputes  no  longer  exists.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope,  with  increased  experience  and  a  generally 
improved  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  arbitration, 
that  if  a  well-devised  scheme  were  put  forward,  it  would 
secure  the  acceptance  alike  of  Masters  and  Men  in 
the  Printing  Trade?  We  urge  the  proposal  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  and  not  without  good  hopes  of  its  being  properly 
entertained  in  London,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  relations  of  the  employers  and  employed  are  on  a  very 
friendly  footing,  and  therefore  favour  such  a  laudable 
project.  We  are  convinced  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in 
the  matter. 


THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON  AND  LINE 
ENGRAVING. 

WE  are  reminded,  by  receipt  of  the  magnificent  print  issued  by 
this  society,  how  very  greatly  the  art  of  copperplate  engraving 
has  been,  and  still  is,  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  Art-Union  of 
London.  It  has  been  an  unbroken  practice  that  in  each  year  the  sub¬ 
scribers  should  be  presented  with  an  original  plate,  in  addition  to  the 
chance  of  obtaining  by  lot  works  of  art  of  various  values.  To  carry  out 
this  scheme  large  sums  are  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  copyright 
of  pictures  for  engraving,  in  payments  to  engravers,  in  printing,  and 
in  various  attendant  outlays.  It  is  also  necessary  to  look  forward,  and 
make  arrangements  prospectively  for  periods  varying  from  five  to  ten 
years  to  ensure  the  periodical  publication  of  a  first-class  print.  It  may 
afford  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  Art  Union  of  London  to  state  that  the  payments  already  made  on 
account  of  works  as  yet  unpublished,  and  liabilities  incurred  in  relation 
to  them,  amount  to  above  ,£20,000. 

For  the  present  year  the  council  have  prepared  a  work  which  it 
would  have  been  altogether  ruinous  to  have  published  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  sold  at  the  price  of  one  guinea.  Only  the  immense  sale 
Commanded  by  the  association  renders  such  an  enterprise  possible. 
The  engraving  is  a  copy  of  the  great  wall-painting  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  representing  the  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This  painting  entailed  on  the  artist, 
Mr.  Maclise,  six  years  of  incessant  labour ;  the  reproduction  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  engraver,  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  for  a  period  of  no  less 
than  five  years,  and  the  council  have  paid  to  him  the  large,  though 
not  too  liberal  sum  of  £3, 150. 

This  superb  plate,  in  the  pure  line  manner,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  and  effective  ever  engraved  in  this  country.  Its 
size  alone  entitles  it  to  distinction.  Its  style,  as  well  as  its  truly  national 
subject,  will  insure  for  it,  we  anticipate,  an  unprecedented  circulation. 
It  is  characterized  by  every  technical  excellence  ;  the  laying-in  of  the 
lines  is  highly  skilful,  the  bold  and  smooth  sweep  of  the  graver  pro¬ 
duces  a  most  satisfactory  roundness  and  solidity  of  effect,  and  a  striking 
contrast  of  light  and  shade.  Those  who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  copperplate-printer’s  art  may  not  be  aware  that  it  takes  about 
fifty  minutes  to  produce  one  impression  of  a  plate  of  this  magnitude. 
The  slowness  of  the  process  is  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  inking  in 
the  lines  with  the  greatest  care,  of  cleaning  off  the  superfluity  with 
several  cloths,  and  of  finally  polishing  all  parts  of  the  plate  with  the 
printer’s  hand. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hearthat  the  association  itself  is  in  avery  prosperous 
condition.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  received  during  the  year  just 
closed  is  £11,311.  The  report  concludes  with  some  Very  encouraging 
remarks  on  the  general  art-education  of  the  country.  We  rejoice  to 
learn  that  “  there  is  much  ground  for  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the 
continual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  several  art- 
schools.  The  number  of  young  men,  who,  confined  closely  at  business 
during  the  day,  yet  give  themselves  up  to  study  in  some  art-school 
in  the  evening,  is  very  considerable ;  and  though  amongst  so  large  a 
population  as  ours  the  growth  and  spread  of  a  love  and  appreciation  of 
art  is,  of  necessity,  slow,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  are  not  now 
open  to  reproach  for  the  great  interval  which  divided  England-  from 
the  schools  of  continental  Europe,  in  the  matter  of  artistic  excellence, 
some  twenty  years  ago.  We  are  more  taking  to  heart  the  fact  that 
man  has  something  more  to  do  than  to  earn  his  livelihood,  that  he  has 
a  social  as  well  as  a  material  life  to  lead,  and  moreover  that’,  even  in 
earning  that  livelihood,  the  capacity  of  workers  would  be  largely 
increased  by  the  development  of  those  higher  tastes  and  talents,  which 
the  cultivation  afforded  in  our  schools  of  art  is  calculated  to  produce.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  general  character  of  a  large  part  of  the  designs  of 
articles  in  use  in  every  household  is  continually  and  rapidly  changing, 
and  that  though  many  things  may  be  of  cheap  or  common  material, 
they  are  good  in  form  and  colour,  and,  at  least,  not  absolutely 
unsightly.”  Amongst  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  gratifying 
improvement,  a  large  share  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  Art 
Union  of  London. 


Die  Buchdruckerkunst  in  ihrem  technischen  und  kaufmdnnischen 
Bctriebc  ( Typography  in  its  Technical  and  Commercial  Bearing ). 
By  Alexander  Waldow.  410.  Leipsic  :  A.  Waldow.  1874. 

IT  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  abroad,  the  literature  of  Typography  has  been  so  little  culti¬ 
vated  ;  and  that  an  art  which  perpetuates  and  illustrates  the  processes 
of  every  other  art  should  itself  remain  in  want  of  an  historian  and  a 
technologist.  Perhaps,  of  all  nations,  the  English  have  benefited  most 
from  the  invention  of  Printing,  and  most  experienced  the  value  of  the 
Press  ;-and  perhaps  no  people  have  so  little  contributed  to  its  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Every  other  art  and  every  science  has  been  almost  exhaustively 
treated  of,  but  this  one  has  been  left  to  those  who  take  statements  at 
second-hand,  and  describe  things  which  they  have  hardly  seen.  The 
blame  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  certainly  to  be  divided  between  the 
literary  classes  and  those  who  depend  upon  printing  as  a  business.  The 
latter  might  be  expected  to  call  for  and  patronise,  when  presented,  a 
thoroughly  complete  and  comprehensive  book  on  the  art  to  which  they 
devote  themselves  ;  the  former  might  have  been  expected  to  furnish  a 
perfectly  accurate  and  adequate  exposition  of  an  art  which  gives  form 
to  their  fancies  and  embodiment  to  their  opinions.  In  England  no 
book  of  the  description  of  that  which  lies  before  us  could  possibly,  we 
fear,  escape  complete  failure  as  a  commercial  speculation ;  indeed,  we 
do  not  know  of  any  publisher  who  could  be  induced  to  venture  upon 
bringing  it  out.  In  this  respect — but,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  not 
in  this  respect  alone — it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  people  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it. 

Herr  Waldo w’s  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  Historical, 
the  second  Practical.  The  former  traces  up  the  history  of  Printing 
from  its  invention,  and  gives  lists  of  the  early  printers  and  of  their 
principal  works.  The  disquisition  upon  the  much-vexed  question  of 
the  actual  inventor  of  printing  is  characterized  by  much  Teutonic 
patience,  but  is  somewhat  destitute  of  Teutonic  patriotism.  We  should 
scarce  have  believed  that  a  German  writer,  an  intelligent,  cultivated 
man,  evidently  loving  his  art  and  all  its  products,  would  have  been 
willing  to  divide  the  honour  due  to  his  great  countryman  Gutenberg,  for 
having  invented  Typography,  with  the  Dutch  “claimant,”  Lourens 
Janszoon  Coster.  '  We  are  the  more  astonished,  because  the  question  of 
invention  has,  if  not  altogether  been  solved,  been  at  least  most  mate¬ 
rially  elucidated  during  the  last  few  years.  We  can  only  presume  that 
Herr  Waldow  has  overlooked  the  learned  labours  of  Dr.  Van  der  Linde. 
The  “  Haarlem  Legend  ”  of  the  learned  doctor  has  already  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  English  language  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hessel,  and  published  by 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Blades.  It  is  almost  conclusive  as  to  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Coster.  “The  genuine  documents  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  imprints  of  the  earliest  incunabula,  all  (even  the  Netherland) 
chronicles  prove  that  Typography  was  invented  at  Metz  before  1450, 
by  Johann  Gensfleisch  Gutenberg.  Vanity  and  family  pride,  however, 
brought  the  Faust-legend,  and,  assisted  by  narrow-minded  localism, 
the  Strasburg  and  Haarlem  fictions,  into  existence,  of  which  history  is 
now  freed  for  good.”  Such  is  the  verdict  of  Dr.  Linde’s  volume,  and 
it  is  the  verdict,  we  believe,  which  history  will  accept. 

Although  the  assertion  could  not  be  so  readily  substantiated,  we 
believe  that  Herr  Waldow  is  .equally  in  error  when  he  speaks  of  the 
St.  Christopher  block  being  the  earliest  specimen  in  existence  of  the 
art  of  wood-engraving  or  xylography. 

Exception  being  taken  to  these  two  points,  and  the  erroneous  con¬ 
clusions  which  it  is  possible  to  found  upon  them,  we  are  free  to  notice 
the  practical — by  far  the  most  important — part  of  the  book.  Herein, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  we  find  labour  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The 
book,  both  in  its  matter  and  its  mode,  comes  nearer  than  any  we  have 
ever  seen  to  the  ideal  commensurate  with  the  importance  and  greatness 
of  the  subject. 

There  are  one  or  two  essentials  which  we  must  ever  regard  as  the 
criterion  by  which  to  pronounce  as  to  the  merits  of  any  book  which 
professes  to  initiate  us  into  the  “art  and  mystery”  of  printing.  First, 
such  a  work,  however  erudite  and  varied  its  information,  should  yet 
begin  at  the  beginning, — i.  e. ,  commence  with  the  very  rudiments  of 
Typography.  Its  second  aim  should  be  to  bring  before  the  tyro  the 
latest  phases  and  developments  of  the  art,  answering  also  any  probable 
questions  which  might  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind ;  and,  lastly, 
its  typographical  get-up,  internal  arrangement,  and  presswQrk,  should 
all  be  in  keeping  with  the  good  precepts  contained  in  its  pages.  How 
far  the  volume  before  us  realizes  our  two  former  propositions  we  shall 
see  presently,  when  discussing  its  literary  merits. 

As  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that 
printers’  literature  in  general,  and  more  especially  typographic  hand¬ 
books  and  guides,  are  got  up  as  utterly  devoid  of  every  artistic  feeling 
as  could  fairly  be  imagined.  In  fact,  most  books  of  the  kind  impress 
one  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the  author’s  intention  to  illustrate  to  the 
would-be  typo  the  famous  principle,  “  how  not  to  do  it.”  The  volume 
before  us  is  a  brilliant  exception  to  this  rule.  Page  after  page  displays 
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the  good  taste  of  its  author,  who  seems  to  have  spared  neither  time  nor 
expense  to  render  his  volume  in  every  way  complete.  We  have 
before  had  occasion,  in  the  pages  of  the  Lithographer,  to  speak  of 
the  artistic  productions  of  Herr  Waldow,  and  the  elegant  volume 
before  us  more  than  confirms  the  good  opinion  we  had  previously 
formed.  It  is  printed  in  demy  quarto,  with  coloured  border  rules  to 
each  page,  on  excellent  paper.'  The  initials  are  printed  in  gold  and 
other  colours :  the  title  and  half-titles,  on  separate  paper,  in  morone, 
on  various  toned  grounds,  and  surrounded  by  neat  gold  borders.  They 
are  themselves  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  masterpieces  of  typographic 
art.  The  woodcuts  and  other  illustrations,  although  not  profuse,  are 
singularly  well  done,  and  really  elucidatory. 

A  fault  which  has  frequently  struck  us  in  similar  works,  and  which  is 
also  often  met  with  in  schoolbooks,  is  the  absence  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
subject  they  profess  to  discuss;  the  authors  being,  of  course,  thoroughly 
au  fait  with  the  matter  under  consideration,  seem  to  presuppose  an  equal 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  student.  No  such  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  present  work  :  in  fact,  in  the  prefatory  remarks  an  almost 
unneeded  apology  is  made  to  the  practical  reader  for  this  fact.  We 
think  Herr  Waldow  rather  deserves  commendation  than  otherwise  for 
compiling'  a  work  which,  while  of  sufficient  compass  to  answer  every 
practical  requirement  of  him  who  may  only  occasionally  and  in  cases 
of  extreme  difficulty  resort  to  its  pages  for  guidance,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  is  equally  fitted  to  instruct  the  beginner  in  all  that  is  connected 
with  printing.  We  can  do  but  scant  justice  indeed  to  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  subjects  elucidated,  and  will  only  glance  through. some  of 
its  leading  features. 

Beginning  at  the  very  A  B  C  of  the  art,  we  are  led  gradually  to  the 
most  complicated  of  printer’s  work.  We  have  all  the  usual  information 
about  types,  cases,  galleys,  composing-sticks,  and  all  the  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  materiel  to  be  found  in  a  printing-office  ;  a  condensed,  though 
complete  grammar  of  the  German  tongue,  together  with  all  the  necessary 
rules  of  syllabication.  Of  the  500  brilliantly-printed  pages  of  which 
the  volume  consists,  some  200  are  taken  up  with  valuable  information 
about  bookwork,  jobbing  work,  and  newspaper  work ;  the  composition 
of  poetry,  catalogues,  dictionaries,  tabular  matter ;  mathematical, 
medical,  and  chemical  works  ;  and,  finally,  a  very  useful  list  is  given 
of  Latin  medical  and  chemical  abbreviations.  All  these  are  largely 
illustrated  with  practical  examples  of  the  various  classes  of  work,  and 
we  can  but  say  that  each  and  all  are  in  good  taste,  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  Herr  Waldow’s  ingenuity.  A  feature  in  this  volume  is,  that 
in  the  more  complicated  specimens  of  mathematical  composition,  curvi¬ 
linear  rule-work,  &c.,  the  spaces  and  leads  are  all  produced  type-high, 
and  thereby  give  even  the  most  ignorant  a  fair  idea  of  all  the  minutiae 
of  such  apparently  difficult  jobs.  The  information  about  music  types, 
music  cases,  and  the  composition  of  music,  contained  in  some  twenty- 
four  pages,  is  most  complete,  and  such  as  we  have  never  met  with  in 
any  other  handbook,  English  or  foreign.  Not  only  have  we  here  all 
about  the  music  system  now  adopted,  accompanied  with  copious  illus¬ 
trations,  but  also  equally  useful  details  about  the  various  notations 
which  preceded  it.  So  we  find,  amongst  others,  a  description  of  the 
system  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Cistercian  monks. 
Another  illustration  is  added  dating  from  a  still  earlier  period,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  more  which  were  current  in  .the  Middle  Ages. 

Another  comparative  novelty  to  which  we  are  introduced  is  the 
“  Stigmatypie,”  a  process  which,  we  believe,  has  not  hitherto  been 
practised  in  this  country,  although  it  is  known  to  readers  of  our  typo¬ 
graphical  technical  literature.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  Viennese  printer, 
Carl  Fasol,  who,  by  means  of  fine  and  full-faced  points,  cast  in  various 
sizes  and  thicknesses,  and  dotted  rules,  has  produced  some  passable 
and  decidedly  ingenious  portraits,  landscapes,  flower-groups,  ground- 
tones,  &c. ;  the  result  obtained  resembling  somewhat  a  kind  of  stipple 
engraving.  The  illustration  of  this  process,  given  in  Herr  Waldow’s 
work,  is  certainly  something  surprising  when  we  bear  in  mind  its  mode 
of  production.  The  process  is  said  to  be  specially  applicable  for  the 
groundwork  of  cheques,  bank-notes,  &c.  It  is,  however,  more  curious 
than  useful,  in  our  estimation.  After  some  valuable  hints  as  to  embroidery 
pattern  composition,  we  come  to  a  branch  of  typography  of  which  we 
think  but  little  is  known  in  this  country,  and  to'  which  we  hope  to 
refer  again  at  an  early  period — i.e.,  the  typographic  production  of 
maps ;  two  specimens  are  given  in  the  Guide  :  one  dates  from  1776, 
while  the  other  is  a  comparatively  modern  production.  If  we  had  not 
Llerr  Waldow’s  authority,  who  lets  us  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  process, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  map  given  in  this  work 
being  a  production  of  the  compositor’s  art,  so  admirably  is  it  executed 
in  every  detail. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  composition  of 
foreign  languages,  and  here  we  find  all  the  information  that  could 
possibly  be  expected  in  connection  with  such  a  subject.  The  remarks 
on  the  English  language  are  generally  correct,  as  also  the  rules  of  sylla¬ 
bication,  and  they  prove  their  author  to  be  a  good  English  scholar. 
This  section  of  the  work  is  so  fully  and  ably  treated,  that  we  cannot 
even  attempt  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  information  afforded  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  more  than  fifty  dead  and  living  languages  are  elucidated, 
the  alphabets,  with  copious  explanations,  being  added  in  most  instances. 
We  would  strongly  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversant 


with  the  German  tongue  to  procure  the  book  for  themselves,  and  on 
perusal  they  will  find  that  we  have  not  enumerated  half  the  good 
points  in  it. 

The  publication  of  such  an  elegant  and  artistic  work  as  the  one  under 
review  marks,  as  it  were,  an  era  in  the  history  of  Typography  ;  and  the 
thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  art  are  due  to  Herr  Waldow  for  his 
enterprise  in  undertaking  the  task.  We  hope  that  the  work  will  be  as 
profitable  from  a  monetary  point  of  view  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
productive  in  the  way  of  renown,  to  its  respected  author  ;  and,  antici¬ 
pating  with  much  interest  a  further  instalment,  which  will  deal  with 
the  Machinery  of  the  business,  we  clbse  a  book  which  has  given  us  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  peruse  and  recommend. 

In  a  supplemental  volume  which  Herr  Waldow  has  issued,  by  way 
of  appendix  to  the  preceding,  he  gives  a  series  of  examples  in  job  and 
colour  printing  which  more  than  confirm  his  reputation  as.  a  printer  of 
varied  taste  and  ability.  On  turning  over  the  exquisitely- printed 
leaves  of  this  4to.,  one  is  prompted  to  envy  the  man  who  can  combine 
so  much  artistic  grace  with  technical  excellence  and  ingenuitv  as  these 
samples  of  Herr  Waldow’s  press  exhibit. 


Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin:  Measured  Drawings  of  the  Building 
Prior  to  Restoration.  By  Wm.  Butler,  A.R.I.A.S.  Dublin: 
Photo-lithographed  by  Pirn  Bros.  &  Co. 

TPIIS  is  a  reproduction,  by  photo-lithography,  of  a  number  of  plans 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin,  and  its  chief  value,  probably,  is  one 
of  an  architectural  character,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
Regarding  it,  however,  as  an  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  photo¬ 
lithography,  it  must  be  held  to  deserve  some  attention,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  provincial  work  it  is  also  entitled  to  distinction.  It 
appears  that  Messrs.  Pirn,  by  whom  it  has  been  executed,  have  fitted 
up  one  of  the  most  complete  photographic  galleries  in  Ireland,  fully 
equipped  with  the  best  apparatus,  exclusively  for  the  practice  of  artistic 
and  commercial  photo  -  lithography.  The  specimen  before  us  is 
undoubtedly  meritorious.  The  plates  are  reductions  from  large 
drawings,  but  every  line  seems  perfect  and  sharply  rendered.  The 
scale  or  proportion  is  certainly  more  accurately  preserved  than,  if 
performed  by  hand,  while  all  the  characteristics  of  the  originals  are 
faithfully  reproduced.  In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  photo-litho¬ 
graphy  has  peculiar  recommendations.  When,  in  addition,  the 
economy  of  reproduction  by  this  mode  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  advantages  held  out  by  this  union  of  lithography  and  photography 
may  be  estimated.  Messrs.  Pim  Bros,  may  be  congratulated  on  their 
success  in  producing  a  very  excellent  specimen.  We  are  informed 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Lewis,  Jun.,  as 
their  photographic  manipulator,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  this 
connection. 


o 

THE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COMPOSITORS’ 
MEMORIAL. 

MEETING  of  Master  Printers  employing  Union  hands  was  held, 
on  the  15th  ult.,  in  the  Freemasons’ Tavern,  Great  Queen-street, 
in  accordance  with  a  circular  reprinted  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Printing  Times.  Mr.  C.  W.  H.  Wyman,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  constituted  to  take  into  consideration  the  Compositors’ 
Memorial,  presided,  and  there  was  a  very  representative  gathering  of 
gentlemen  concerned. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  recall  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  given  origin  to  the  committee.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  a  meeting  of  Master  Printers  was  held,  in  consequence  of  it  being 
felt  that  the  joint  action  which  was  possible  during  the  existence  of  an 
Association  had  been  lost,  and  as  the  best  way  of  entertaining  the 
demands  of  the  men.  A  committee  was  then  appointed,  of  which  the 
members  were  Messrs.  Burt,  Horace  Cox  (of  the  Field),  Judd,  Francis, 
and  himself,  and  it  was  delegated  to  negotiate  such  arrangements  as, 
in  its  judgment,  might  be  considered  the  best  under  the  circumstances. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  he  (the  speaker)  was  appointed 
Chairman,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  resolution,  he  had  apprised 
Mr.  Self  of  the  formation  of  the  Committee  and  of  its  constitution. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  for  a  conference  between  the  parties, 
a  number  of  Compositors  equal  to  that  of  the  Employers’  Committee 
being  invited  to  participate  in  the  negotiations.  The  Compositors  so 
delegated  were  Messrs.  Lee  (Chairman),  Jackson,  Thompson,  Coote, 
and  PI.  Self.  The  two  committees  met,  and  had  various  conferences, 
and  he  would  not  say  conflicts,  because  the  proceedings,  on  the  whole, 
went  off  very  harmoniously  and  agreeably.  (Applause. )  The  men  had 
been  thoroughly  unanimous  in  their  demands,  and,  in  that  respect,  had 
set  the  masters  an  example,  which  they  had  never  been  able  to  follow. 
The  men  were  called  upon  at  the  outset  by  the  Employers’  Committee 
to  show  why  they  should  have  the  Memorial  granted.  They  had  set 
out  their  arguments  in  their  own  way,  and,  after  that,  the  Employers’ 
Committee  proceeded  to  show  them  wherein  they  were  untenable.  In 
some  cases  their  demands  were  reasonable,  in  others  they  were  not,  and 
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a  modification  was  rendered  necessary.  On  the  24th  of  September, 
Mr.  Self  had  written  that  their  committee  had  been  unable  to  assent 
to  the  modifications  proposed,  and  forwarded  a  new  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  the  men.  This  involved  further  discussions,  and 
ultimately  the  Committee  left  it  to  him  (the  Chairman)  to  see  Mr. 
Self  personally,  and  come  to  a  final  understanding  as  to  the  last  points 
in  dispute.  Finally,  on  November  30th,  a  formal  resolution  of  the 
men’s  committee  had  been  arrived  at,  to  the  effect  that  the  modified 
propositions  submitted  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  a  joint 
committee  of  employers  and  journeymen  were  accepted  and  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  here  produced  the  text  of  the  Compositors’  Memorial 
and  the  Amended  Propositions  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  em¬ 
ployers’  Committee,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 


Compositors’  Propositions. 


1.  That  on  the  completion  of 
the  ordinary  working  day  of  9 
hours,  or  9 -I-  hours  for  the  first  five 
days  and  6i  hours  on  the  Saturday 
(as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon), 
a  compositor  shall  be  entitled  to 
charge  3d.  extra  foreach additional 
hour  (or  part  of  an  hour)  that  he  is 
required  to  remain  in  the  office; 
and  that  in  any  case,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  hours  that  he 
may  have  been  in  the  office,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  charge  3d. 
extra  for  each  additional  hour  he 
may  be  required  to  remain  after  9 
o’clock  p.m. 

2.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  com¬ 
positor  be  expected  to  pull  a 
galley  containing  less  than  5,000 
letters  fresh  matter  ;  nor  shall  he 
be  expected  to  seek  for  a  galley 
containing  other  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  a  few  lines 
therein,  without  being  entitled  to 
charge  three  lines  for  the  trouble 
occasioned  thereby. 

3.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  ’stab 
hand  be  called  upon  or  expected 
to  write  a  bill ;  and  when  engaged 
on  the  line  shall  lift  copy  fairly  and 
in  regular  numbers  with  the  piece 
hands.  Apprentices  who  have 
served  four  years  of  their  time  to 
lift  copy  with  the  men.  That  the 
minimum  ’stab  wages  remain  at 
36s.  per  week  of  54  hours,  the 
overtime  thereon  to  be  paid  at  not 
less  than  I  id.  per  hour,  and  time¬ 
work  at  the  same  rate. 


4.  (1)  That  when  a  compositor 
is  called  in  to  assist,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  charge  not  less  than 
four  hours,  if  employed  on  time, 
or  less  than  a  galley  if  paid  by 
lines.  (2)  That  when  a  compositor 
is  required  to  “pull  out”  (that  is, 
to  compose  more  than  a  quarter 
per  hour),  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
chargethe  lines  so  composed.  That 
is,  if  he  is  detained  three  hours  for 
an  extra  edition,  and  then  ordered 
to  “pull  out”  for  another  hour, 
during  which  time  he  may  com¬ 
pose  half  a  galley,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  charge  a  galley  and  a 
quarter,  instead  of  only  the  four 
hours  actually  engaged. 

*  By  “a  compositor  called  in 
in  the  house. 


Amended  Propositions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  Approved 

by  the  Employers. 

1.  That  no  compositor 'on  the 
piece  shall  be  called  upon  to  work 
more  than  six  hours  of  overtime 
during  the  week  without  charging 
3d .  per  hour  extra.  The  week  to 
consist  of  54  hours,  and  the  over¬ 
time  to  commence  when  60  hours 
are  completed,  such  hours  to  be 
governed  by  the  ordinary  working 
hours  of  the  house,  and  may  ail 
be  worked  in  one  night  or  divided, 
as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
employer ;  provided  that  in  no  case 
shall  a  piece  compositor  be  called 
upon  to  work  after  12  p.m.  with¬ 
out  receiving  the  extra  for  over¬ 
time. 

2.  Without  mutual  arrangements 
exist  thereon,  that  no  compositor 
be  called  upon  to  pull  a  galley 
containing  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
galley  of  fresh  matter.  Nor  shall 
,a  compositor  be  expected  to  seek 
for  a  galley  wherein  to  insert  less 
than  one-eighth  of  a  galley  of  fresh 
matter  without  being  entitled  to 
charge  id.  for  the  trouble  occa¬ 
sioned  thereby. 

3.  ’Stab  hands  when  engaged  on 
the  line  shall  lift  copy  fairly  and 
in  regular  numbers  with  the  piece 
hands.  Apprentices  who  have 
served  four  years  of  their  time  to 
lift  copy  with  the  men.  The 
foregoing  not  to  apply  either  to 
advertisements  or  articles  given 
out  in  their  entirety  to  ’stab,  hands 
or  apprentices.  The  minimum 
’stab  wages  to  remain  at  36s.  per 
week  of  54  hours,  the  overtime 
thereon  to  be  paid  at  not  less  than 
1  id.  per  hour. 

4.  Time-work  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  iod.  per  hour,  subject  to 
the  extra  for  overtime  when  the  60 
hours  have  been  worked. 

5.  That  when  a  compositor  is 
called  in*  to  assist  he  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  charge  not  less  than  four 
hours,  if  employed  on  time,  or  less 
than  a  galley  if  paid  by  lines.  That 
when  a  compositor  “engaged  on 
extra  editions”  is  required  to  “pull 
out,”  that  is,  to  compose  more  than 
a  quarter  per  hour,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  charge  the  lines  so  com¬ 
posed.  That  is,  if  he  is  detained 
three  hours  for  an  extra  edition, 
and  then  ordered  to  “pull  out”  for 
another  hour,  during  which  time 
he  may  compose  half  a  galley,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  charge  a  galley 
and  a  quarter,  instead  of  only  the 
four  hours  actually  engaged. 

is  understood  not  already  employed 


5.  That  special  Sunday  work 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per 
hour  extra,  from  12  on  Saturday 
night  to  12  o’clock  on  Sunday 
night ;  but  that  in  no  case  shall  a 
compositor  charge  less  than  2s.  6d. 
extra. 


6.  That  special  Sunday  work* 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per 
hour  extra  from  12  o’clock  on 
Saturday  night  to  12  o’clock  on 
Sunday  night,  but  that  in  no  case 
shall  a  compositor  receive  less  than 
2s.  6d.  extra. 


*  By  special  Sunday  work  is  meant  work  performed  after  the  ordinary 
and  regular  edition  or  editions  of  any  weekly  paper  have  been  sent  to 
press  and  worked  off ;  the  proposition  not  being  intended  to  affect  those 
journals  the  getting  out  of  which  regularly  enters  into  Sunday  morning. 


6.  That  all  type  involving  ad¬ 
ditional  labour  in  distribution  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  use  of  strong  ley, 
turpentine,  or  other  spirits  in  the 
process  of  cleansing,  shall  be  paid 
a  id.  per  thousand  extra. 


If,  said  the  Chairman,  these  resolutions  were  analysed,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  masters  had  given  way  on  certain  points,  but  they  had, 
nevertheless,  vindicated  that  which  was  essential  in  principle,  and  that 
it  was  desirable  they  should  insist  upon.  (Hear,  hear.)  Concessions 
had  been  made  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  long  lapse  of  time  which  had  accrued  since  there  was 
any  adjustment  of  the  Newspaper  Scale.  Those  concessions  that  were 
regarded  as  equitable  and  inevitable  they  had  sought  to  make  in  a 
timely,  judicious,  and  proper  spirit,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  show 
the  men  that  the  employers  were  willingly  and  honestly  entertaining 
the  propositions  before  them.  In  dealing  with  the  men,  they  had  been 
told  that,  although  some  of  the  alleged  evils  sought  to  be  redressed 
might  not  exist  in  the  establishments  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  em¬ 
ployers  might  be  personally  interested,  practices  prevailed  elsewhere 
which  it  was  necessary  to  repress ;  that  in  those  cases  where  there  was 
no  rale  of  the  trade,  no  law  for  guidance,  the  representative  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  coerced  and  abused  the  men  by  the  way  in  which  they  worked 
the  Scale.  The  committee  of  masters  encountered  this  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  that  there  were  already  sufficient  fetters  in  which  they  worked, 
and  they  were  very  undesirous  to  enforce  any  new  restrictions  in  work¬ 
ing  a  business  which  was  anxious  and  troublesome  enough.  After 
ascertaining  definitely  the  nature  of  the  evils  complained  of,  and  taking 
up  this  attitude,  they  nevertheless  saw  fit  to  give  way  upon  one  point — 
that  was_  the  question  of  emptying  and  pulling  very  small  “takes.” 
This  was  a  matter  that  might  be  a  great  grievance,  hence  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  one  that  deserved  some  rectification,  especially  as  the  men 
had  already  given  way  in  some  of  their  propositions.  The  last  clause 
of  the  Memorial,  for  example,  was  abandoned  in  its  entirety.  On  the 
question  of  writing  a  bill  great  stress  was  laid  by  the  men,  who  said  : 
“  It  has  long  been  evident  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  ’stab  system  to  enforce  on  compositors  a  species  of  task¬ 
work,  which  was  never  contemplated  in  its  conception,  and  which  year 
by  year  has  become  intensified  by  the  comparatively  recent  innovation 
of  writing  bills.”  Hence  they  had  appealed  to  the  committee’s  “  sense 
of  justice  ”  “to  put  an  end  to  the  continuance  of  an  evil  so  serious  as 
that  complained  of.”  The  committee  simply  said  to  the  men,  “We 
do  not  think  this  is  an  honest  proposition,  and  we  utterly  demur  to  it, 
and  we  will  not  say  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  compromise  on  that.” 
They  insisted  on  a  man  being  called  upon  to  give  some  account  of  what 
he  did  with  his  time.  They  showed,  in  fact,  such  a  spirit  upon  that 
question,  that  ultimately  the  men  were,  as  he  thought  discreetly,  advised 
to  abandon  it.  That  was  a  vindication  of  a  very  important  principle, 
because,  whether  they  liked  to  enforce  the  men  writing  a  bill  or  not, 
was  a  matter  within  their  own  individual  discretion  ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  said  that  a  meeting  of  masters  and  a  meeting  of  men  took  place, 
or  rather  a  series  of  meetings,  of  a  most  deliberate  and  careful  nature, 
and  that  the  masters  were  obliged  to  give  way  on  such  a  point.  It 
would  in  its  results  be  very  seriously  consequential,  and  very  damaging. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  question  of  overtime  had  been  put  broadly  to  the 
men  thus  :  They  had  asked  the  men  whether  newspaper  work  was  not 
preferable  to  book  work  ?  Then,  when  that  was  admitted,  they  said  if 
it  really  is  desirable  work,  and  such  competition  exists  for  it,  why 
should  we  pay  so  much  more  for  it  than  for  the  other,  unless  there 
were  concessions  that  book  work  did  not  enjoy  ?  In  the  end,  the  men 
admitted  the  committee’s  position.  Various  arguments  were  then 
urged  for  the  3d.  per  hour  overtime,  but  virtually  they  amounted  to 
this,  that  it  was  a  long  time  since  there  was  any  change  in  the  News 
Scale.  If  they  considered  the  altered  conditions  of  society  which  had 
taken  place  within  that  period,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  some  revision  was  but  reasonable  and  fair.  The  men 
represented  that  in  the  past  they  lived  near  their  places  of  work,  and 
an  hour  or  two  later  at  night  was  not  so  much  of  a  consideration  then 
as  it  is  now,  when  it  is  necessary  to  travel  long  distances.  Hence  they 
proposed  that  overtime  should  at  all  events  commence  at  1 1  o’clock  p.m. 
The  proposition  was  a  cogent  one,  but  the  masters  had  another  which 
they  considered  better  met  the  case.  They  saw  they  were  entitled  to 
have  something  for  the  large  increase  paid  for  news  over  book  work, 
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and  what  they  exacted  was  to  have  six  hours  overtime  on  any  and 
every  paper  they  printed.  The  result  was,  that  while  they  conceded 
the  1 2-0’clock  proposition,  they  obtained  the  concession  that  when  a 
man  is  engaged  on  newspaper  work,  he  should  not  charge  3d.  per  hour 
overtime,  except  after  12  o’clock,  until  he  has  worked  his  60  hours  in 
the  week.  In  contradistinction  to  the  book  hand,  who  works  his  54 
hours,  the  news  hand  will  work  his  6b,  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  After 
giving  some  further  details  of  the  negotiations,  the  Chairman  con¬ 
cluded  by  calling  on  Mr.  Burt  to  move  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Burt  said  that  after  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  the  chair¬ 
man  had  described  the  conferences,  there  was  but  little  for  him  to  say. 
The  committee  had  maintained  their  chief  point — that  the  rate  per 
thousand  for  newspaper  work  was  one  that  carried  with  it  certain  dis¬ 
advantages  to  the  compositor  in  the  shape  of  night  work,  short  takes, 
&c.  They  maintained  that  the  rate  per  thousand  carried  72  hours 
(under  the  old  scale)  of  night  work.  Practically  this  was  not  insisted 
on,  and  there  was  actually  less  night  work  on  weekly  newspapers  than 
formerly.  But  the  principle  was  that  the  price  covered  a  certain  amount 
of  contingencies,  of  which  this  night  work  was  one.  They  had  got 
the  six  hours  overtime  in  the  week,  and  this  margin,  he  believed,  would 
enable  them,  with  the  co-operation  of  proprietors  and  editors,  to  carry 
out  what  the  compositors  wanted  without  materially  increasing  the 
price  of  producing  newspapers  (hear,  hear).  This  also  was  a  point 
steadfastly  urged  on  the  men  in  their  own  interest ;  for  in  the  existing 
conditions  of  competition  there  were, plenty  of  houses  not  employing 
union  hands  who  were  ready  to  undertake  newspaper  printing.  He 
called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  second  clause  was  left 
entirely  a  discretionary  one,  and  pointed  out  the  firmness  with  which 
the  committee  fought  against  the  proposition  as  to  writing  bills. 
Generally  speaking,  while  the  men  had  stuck  hard  and  fast,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  the  memorial  as  originally  presented,  they  had  not  been 
deaf  to  the  reasons  placed  before  them,  and  on  the  whole  had  regarded 
them  in  a  fair,  intelligent,  and  proper  spirit.  Although  the  changes 
sanctioned  might  be  expensive  and  troublesome  at  first,  he  believed 
that  the  best  had  been  done  for  the  trade  in  general.  With  that  view 
he  proposed  “That  this  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  London  master- 
printers  engaged  in  the  printing  of  newspapers,  and  employing  union 
hands,  hereby  accepts  and  agrees  to  the  modified  propositions  submitted 
as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  a  joint  committee  of  employers 
and  journeymen  on  the  subject  of  the  ‘  Weekly  Newspaper  Compositors’ 
Memorial,’  and  requests  their  committee,  Messrs.  Burt,  Cox,  Francis, 
Judd,  and  Wyman,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  effect  to  this 
resolution.” 

Mr.  Horace  Cox  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Judd,  in  referring  to  the  conference,  said  that  it  had  been 
attempted  to  deprive  the  ’stab  system  of  its  special  characteristics  by 
the  proposition  to  write  no  bills,  and  the  committee  had  done  well  by 
insisting  on  the  rights  of  the  employer  in  this  respect.  It  had  been 
possible  to  reject  all  of  the  men’s  propositions, but  that  would  have  led  to 
much  discontent  and  inconvenience,  which  was  cheaply  got  rid  of 
by  the  concessions  which  their  sense  of  justice  and  their  desire  to  treat 
them  altogether  fairly  had  prompted  them  to  make.  The  committee 
represented  houses  that  have  many  papers  to  print,  and  its  members 
might  be  said  to  understand  thoroughly  the  requirements  of  the  business. 
He  trusted  that  they  would  all  be  unanimous,  and  carry  out  their 
common  purposes  amicably  and  well. 

Mr.  Francis  repeated  that  they  had  had  a  hard  fight  with  the  men, 
but  thought  that  the  result  was  satisfactory,  and  accordingly  supported 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaight  thought  that  the  committee  had  done  admirably,  far 
better  than  he  had  expected.  Personally,  he  was  very  grateful  indeed 
for  the  work  of  the  committee. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Burt,  there  was  added  to  the  resolution 
the  words  “The  modified  propositions  to  come  into  operation  on  and 
from  Monday,  January  4,  1873.” 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Palmer  said  that  he  would  be  sorry  if  that  meeting  of 
the  master-printers  of  London  was  to  separate  without  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  committee,  the  great  care  and  con¬ 
sideration  they  had  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  the  kindly  manner 
in  which  they  had  carried  on  the  negotiations.  He  proposed  that  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  committee  for  the  services 
they  had  rendered  to  the  newspaper  printing  trade  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Speaight  .seconded  the  resolution,  and  believed  that  the 
general  feeling  of  men  and  masters  was  that  the  subject  had  been 
settled  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cox,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  acknowledged  the  compli¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Judd  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wyman,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the 
meeting  shortly  after  dispersed. 


New  Journal  at  Plymouth. — Messrs.  Isaac  Latimer  &  Sons, 
proprietors  of  the  Western  Daily  Mercury ,  have  commenced  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  a  new  weekly  newspaper  entitled  the  Western  Counties  Herald. 
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AT  the  period  of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  it  takes  but  little  em¬ 
ployment  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  work  in  a  printing-office  ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  our  writing,  men  and  things  are  once  more  settling 
down  into  proper  form,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  that  there  is  no 
very  great  pressure  of  general,  and  especially  new,  business.  On  the 
same  principle  that  buyers  stay  their  hand  to  take  stock,  so  printers 
and  lithographers  will  do  well  to  send  out  their  Christmas  accounts, 
revise  their  arrangements  for  the  New  Year,  and  look  closely  to  the 
thousand  and  one  items  which  yearly  go  to  swell  the  amount  which 
comes  under  the  unprofitable  but  inevitable  head  of  “standing  ex¬ 
penses.”  Printing-office  economy  has  by  no  means  received  the 
attention  which  it  deserves  and  demands  in  these  cutting  times,  and 
the  more  closely  principals  themselves  investigate  the  matter,  the  more 
entirely  will  they  agree  with  us  upon  that  point. 

The  provinces  are  well  supplied  with  work,  and  we  learn  of  no 
likelihood  of  diminution  for  either  letterpress  or  lithographic  hands ; 
indeed,  for  some  time  past  throughout  the  whole  country  there  has 
been  more  work  than  workmen  to  do  it.  This  is  easily  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  when  we  remember  the  largely  diminished  hours  of  labour, 
and  the  natural  rate  of  progress  of  all  descriptions  of  printing.  The 
modifications  in  the  weekly  news  scale  will  be  very  much  felt  by  some 
master  printers  in  this  direction,  for,  while  hardly  able  to  increase  their 
staff  and  frame  accommodation  to  match,  they  can  still  less  afford  to 
pay  3d.  per  hour  overtime  to  any  considerable  extent  upon  the  news¬ 
papers  they  print. 

In  another  part  of  our  columns  our  readers  will  have  seen  that  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Compositors’  Memorial  has  been  satisfactorily 
dealt  with,  and,  we  may  add,  in  a  way  which  should  set  a  good 
example  for  the  future.  We  hope  the  new  arrangement  may  be  found 
to  work  smoothly  by  all  parties  concerned. 

Owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  a  large  amount  of  printing  recently 
done  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  for  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  several  of  the  leading  London  firms  have  been 
laboriously  engaged  in  framing  estimates  with  a  view  to  this  work  being 
once  more  executed  in  London.  It  has  not  transpired  whose  tenders 
have  been  accepted,  but  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  competition 
was  intensely  keen,  and  therefore  prices  were  absurdly  low,  not  to  say 
absolutely  unremunerative,  in  some  cases. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  although  general  business  throughout  the 
country  was  dull  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  paper  trade  was  very  active. 
The  official  organ,  the  Paper-makers'  Monthly  Journal  says  : — “Though 
prices  for  lower  qualities  of  printings  and  for  brown  papers  have  ruled  low 
during  the  month,  the  demand  for  better  makes  of  printing  and  for  the 
higher  classes  of  writing  papers  has  been  maintained,  while  quotations 
have  been  subject  to  no  reduction.”  It  is  equally  satisfactory  (from  a 
paper-maker’s  point  of  view,  at  least)  to  be  assured  that  “there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  new  year  will  witness  a  general  revival  of 
trade”;  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  next 
few  months  will  be  the  liability  to  sudden  and  perplexing  alternations 
both  in  prices  and  demand.  The  “efficacy”  of  the  paper- makers’ 
trade  organization  in  the  way  of  controlling  these  exigencies  is  then 
referred  to  ;  but  those  who  remember  the  result  of  the  last  movement 
by  that  body  to  regulate  demand  (or  supply)  and  prices,  may  entertain 
a  less  confident  opinion  in  regard  to  this  point. 

We  would  guard  the  master  printers  of  London — -and  for  that 
matter  of  the  provinces  likewise — -against  unthinkingly  replying  to  all 
the  applications  for  estimates  which  they  may' receive  from  proprietors  of 
literary  property,  and,  more  particularly,  from  managers  of  literary  and 
other  societies  at  this  season.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  nothing  comes,  or 
is  intended  to  come,  of  the  matter,  and,  even  when  a  job  is  “  landed,” 
it  is  commonly  found  not  to  be  worth  the  having.  A  little  more 
discreet  intercourse  between  master  printers  upon  these  occasions  than 
is  customary  would  greatly  tend  to  rectify  an  evil  which  is  growing 
every  day  for  want  of  due  reciprocity  and  right  feeling  among  those 
so  deeply  concerned.  We  hope  this  hint  will  not  only  be  read,  but 
acted  upon  in  the  right  quarters,  for  we  know  well  the  good  that  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  course  we  have  indicated. 

The  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Reeve,  when  examined  re¬ 
cently  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  administrative  departments 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  explained  the  practice  which  obtains  in  his 
office  of  printing  matter  that  would  otherwise  be  written.  He  said 
‘  ‘  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  manual  copying  in 
offices.  I  have  no  writing  clerks  ;  I  have  nothing  written  beyond  a 
very  short  letter.  The  moment  even  a  letter  is  at  all  long  I  have  it 
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printed.  I  am  convinced  that,  on  account  of  convenience,  despatch, 
economy,  and  every  other  motive,  all  public  business  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  printing-office.  I  think  it  is  a  barbarous  piece  of  antiquity  to 
have  any  public  documents  written,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are 
very  short  and  inconsiderable.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  several  copies 
of  them  ;  and  printing  is  the  most  economical  way  of  multiplying  the 
copies.  You  send  a  quantity  of  matter  in  a  very  rough  form  to  the 
printer,  and  he  produces  it  in  a  legible  shape  ;  it  is  paid  for,  and  there 
is  no  more  expense.  But  if  you  have  clerks  to  do  the  work,  they  are 
not  constantly  employed  :  there  are  periods  when  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  do,  and  periods  when  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  there  are  vacations, 
but  the  clerks  must  be  paid  all  the  year  round.”  Mr.  Reeve  says  it 
would  require  several  writing  clerks  to  do  copying  in  his  department. 
But  the  Stationery-Office  accounts  show  that  the  cost  of  printing  ex¬ 
ecuted  for  his  office  (the  Judicial  Committee)  was  only  just  over  ,£100 
last  year,  including  the  cost  of  paper  used.  The  Commissioners  agree 
in  themain  with  Mr.  Reeve’s  reasons,  and  think  it  likely  that  in  the 
departments  of  State  generally  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  printing 
documents  or  letters  where  more  than  six  copies  are  required  might  be 
attended  with  economy,  as  well  as  advantage  in  respect  of  speedy  ex¬ 
ecution  and  accuracy. 

The  Hydrographic  Office  at  Paris  has,  it  is  reported,  begun  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  engraving  on  copper,  which  promises  by  its  rapidity,  and  the 
moderation  of  its  price,  to  be  very  widely  useful.  It  consists  in  sub¬ 
stance,  first,  in  covering  a  plate  of  copper  with  a  thin  shell  of  adhering 
silver,  upon  which  is  spread  a  thin  layer  of  coloured  varnish  ;  second, 
in  drawing  thereon,  with  a  dry  point,  the  lines,  topography,  and 
lettering,  precisely  as  one  engraves  with  a  diamond  upon  stone  ;  third, 
in  corroding  the  traces  by  means  of  the  perchloride  of  iron.  The 
advantages  of  this  process,  however,  are  not  clear  to  us.  Certainly  the 
coating  of  silver  cannot  render  it  any  cheaper,  while  the  coating  of 
coloured  varnish  corresponds  exactly  in  principle  with  the  ordinary 
copper-plate  etching-ground.  If  this  varnish  acts  as  a  “stop”  to  the 
corroding  fluid,  why  use  silver  ?  If  the  silver  is  to  resist  the  corroding 
action  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  why  use  the  varnish  ?  We  certainly 
have  not  tried  the  action  of  this  perchloride  on  silver,  but,  as  chloride 
of  silver  is  a  salt  insoluble  in  water,  we  should  not  expect  perchloride 
of  iron  to  have  any  strong  action  on  silver  in  its  metallic  form.  If  the 
ferric  chloride  acts  better  than  nitric  acid,  could  it  not  be  used  with 
the  ordinary  etching-ground,  and  save  the  silver?  We  believe  this 
salt  of  iron  acts  upon  the  metal  without  any  disengagement  of  gas,  thus 
biting  more  smoothly  ;  but  the  bubbles  of  gas  are  really  useful  to  the 
engraver  in  showing  him  whether  his  lines  are  being  bitten  equally  all 
over  the  plate. 


Messrs.  Newsum,  Wood,  &  Dyson  are  now  completing  a  machine 
which  they  intend  to  exhibit  at  the  Exhibition  at  Leeds  next  May,  the 
principal  features  of  which  will  be  that  it  will  print  a  sheet  from  stone 
and  type  in  two  colours  at  one  operation,  or  it  will  print  a  sheet  from 
two  formes  of  type  or  electros  in  two  colours  at  one  operation,  or  it 
will  print  two  sheets  from  two  separate  formes  of  type  of  one  colour 
at  one  operation,  or  each  sheet  can  be  printed  in  two  distinct  colours 
of  one  colour  each. 


The  Western  Daily  Mercury  brings  a  serious  charge  against  the 
representative  of  the  Daily  News\A\o  was  sent  to  obtain  the  depositions 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Cospatrick.  The  incident  to  which  reference  is 
made  is,  however,  an  illustration  of  enterprise  such  as  is  seldom  en¬ 
countered.  Says  our  contemporary: — “To  the  Nyanza  the  country 
had  been  looking  for  several  days,  and  the  metropolitan,  and  in  some 
cases,  also  the  provincial  press,  had  dispatched  to  Plymouth  properly 
accredited  correspondents  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  country  at 
large  all  the  information  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain.  How  nearly 
this  object  was  frustrated,  through  the  misconduct  of  one  individual, 
the  country  has  yet  to  learn.  Among  the  correspondents  sent  from 
London  was  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  who  appeared  on  the  scene  as  the 
representative  of  the  Daily  Nerws.  Mr.  Forbes,  whose  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  journal  he  represents  has  never  been  doubted,  chartered  a 
steamer  for  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  awaited  in  the 
Sound  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  Favoured  by  the  weather,  the  darkness, 
and  possibly,  too,  by  the  pluck  of  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  vessel, 
Mr.  Forbes  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  the  Nyanza  before  any  one 
else.  When  the  other  representatives  of  the  press  got  on  board  the 
vessel,  they  could  gain  from  the  three  survivors  of  the  Cospatrick  no 
information  at  all.  The  scene  which  ensued  has  been  described  as  one 
that  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  any  one  who  was  present. 
It  was  asserted,  and  upon  evidence  that  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
those  present,  that  the  silence  of  the  three  men  had  been  purchased, 
and  every  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  already  in 
possession  of  all  information  that  could  be  given,  to  deter  others  from 
performing  their  duty,  and  to  induce  the  men  to  remain  silent.  Personal 
threats  are  a  new  feature  in  English  journalism,  and  one  which  we  trust 
will  end  with  this  particular  episode.  The  special  correspondents  of 
the  English  press  are  a  new  and  picked  body  of  men.  With  the 


Franco-German  war  came  a  demand  for  the  services  of  correspondents 
possessing  nerve,  daring,  and  literary  ability.  They  are  carefully 
selected,  and  are  for  the  most  part  gentlemen,  eager  to  do  their  duty, 
frequently  at  no  small  hazard  to  themselves,  but  not  unmindful  of 
courtesy  to  others.  Violence  of  language  and  muscular  strength  have 
never  yet  been  regarded  as  indispensable  requisites,  and  it  is  in  the 
hope  of  rendering  the  recurrence  of  the  scene  impossible  that  we  have 
given  a  faint  glimpse  of  occurrences  over  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
press  generally,  we  should  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  throw  a  veil.” 


The  Times  has  discarded  from  its  advertisements,  &c.,  the  ordinary 
figures,  and  introduced  a  new  figure  of  a  form  something  like  the  so-, 
called  Latin.  The  innovation  is  not  carried  into  the  ordinary  matter 
where  larger  type  is  used.  The  City  Office  of  the  Times  has  been 
removed  to  Printing-house-square,  from  No.  1,  George-street,  Mansion- 
house.  The  entrance  is  in  Queen  Victoria-street. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  has  abandoned  its  supplements,  and  now  prints 
all  its  matter  on  one  sheet,  an  improvement  of  a  very  substantial  kind, 
appealing  to  all  readers,  and  especially  to  advertisers.  To  accommodate 
the  matter,  the  sheet  itself  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  the  columns  being 
lengthened,  and  one  extra  column  added  to  each  page.  The  paper  is 
worked  on  Hoe’s  rotary  web  printing-presses,  from  which  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Bullock  presses  have  already  been  superseded. 


i'ccptl  Jntellijjmrt 


The  Willow-pattern  Guest-Card. — At  Marlborough-street, 
Mr.  Bellam,  of  4  and  5,  George-yard,’  Prince’s-street,  was  summoned 
before  Mr.  Knox  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  the  Copyright  Act,  the 
charge  in  the  summons  being  that  the  defendant  not  being  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  copyright  of  a  certain  drawing  called  “  A  willow-pattern 
guest-card,”  did,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  colourably 
imitate  the  said  drawing,  the  copyright  of  the  complainant.  Mr. 
Wontner  appeared  for  the  complainant ;  Mr.  Edward  Lewis  for  the 
defence.  Mr.  Page,  engraver,  of  1,  James-street,  Haymarket,  proved 
that  he  registered  a  card  called  the  willow-pattern  guest-plate.  A 
guest-card  bought  at  the  defendant’s  place  was  a  colourable  imitation 
of  his  property.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Page  said  the 
willow-pattern  plate  itself  had  beeu  known  in  England  for  at  least  100 
years.  The  guest-card  was  an  imitation  of  the  design  on  the  willow- 
pattern  plate  itself,  with  the  centre  blocked  out  for  names.  The  block¬ 
ing-out  idea  originated  in  his  own  mind.  He  conceived  the  notion 
himself.  He  never  saw  it  before,  and  should  be  very  much  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  had  been  in  existence  for  half  a  century.  He  registered 
the  card  about  March,  1874.  Mr.  Lewis  here  handed  to  the  magis¬ 
trate  a  couple  of  china  cards  containing  the  willow-pattern  design,  and 
a  portion  of  the  centre  blocked  out.  Mr.  Page  admitted  that  the  idea 
was  similar  to  his  own,  but  the  article  produced  was  in  china ;  his  card 
was  of  pasteboard.  He  considered  it  would  be  piracy  of  his  idea  to 
print  the  design  on  cardboard.  Mr.  Lewis  contended  that  the  case 
failed.  There  was  no  piracy  of  an  original  drawing,  design,  or  idea. 
The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Mortlock,  the  china  manufacturer,  of  Oxford- 
street,  about  18  months  ago  purchased  a  Doll’s  dinner  service,  and  from 
one  of  the  plates  he  took  the  idea  of  having  guest-cards  printed  on  delf. 
Mr.  Mortlock  never  dreamt  of  registering  his  delf  card,  as  he  considered 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  claim  property  in  a  drawing  of  a  willow- 
pattern  plate.  He  contented  himself  with  making  the  delf  cards  and 
supplying  them  to  his  customers.  lie  further  contended  that  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act  was  only  intended  to  protect  pictures,  works  of  art,  and 
photographs — certainly  not  the  adaptation  or  alteration  of  another 
man’s  idea.  The  complainant  might  have  some  remedy  under  the 
Designs  Act,  but  certainly  none  under  the  Copyright  Act,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  asked  to  have  the  summons  dismissed.  Mr.  Plummer,  ordering 
clerk  to  Mr.  Mortlock,  proved  that  the  delf  guest-card  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mr.  Mortlock  and  sold  about  January  last  year.  Mr. 
Wontner  said  his  contention  was  that  the  imitation  on  another  substance 
was  an  infringement  of  the  complainant’s  property.  Mr.  Knox  could 
not  consider  that  the  willow-pattern  guest-card  was  a  painting  or  draw¬ 
ing  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Copyright  Act.  Further,  the 
question  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mortlock’s  assist¬ 
ant,  which  showed  that  priority  was  not  with  the  complainant.  The 
summons  must  be  dismissed. 

Dismissal  without  Notice. — Messrs.  Pludson  &  Kearns,  printers, 
83,  Southwark-street,  were  summoned,  under  the  Master  and  Servant 
Act,  by  three  compositors,  to  show  cause  why  they  refused  to  pay  each 
of  them  a  fortnight’s  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  Mr.  Sadler  appeared 
for  the  defendants.  John  Russell,  a  compositor,  said  that  about  a 
month  ago  Mr.  Heath,  the  defendants’  foreman,  engaged  him  to  work 
at  a  weekly  salary  of  30s.  He  worked  up  to  Saturday,  the  19th  ult., 
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and  received  his  wages  as  usual.  When  he  returned  to  his  work  on 
Monday  morning,  the  21st,  the  foreman  told  him  he  was  not  wanted 
any  more,  and  he  was  requested' to  leave  the  premises.  He  demanded 
a  fortnight’s  notice  or  a  fortnight’s  money,  and  on  being  refused  both 
he  took  the  present  proceedings.  The  Magistrate  asked  him  if  he 
belonged  to  the  Compositors’  Society.  Witness  replied  that  he  did 
not,  but  he  went  by  the  general  rules  of  the  trade.  Witness  added 
that  he  was  not  engaged  by  Mr.  Heath  at  a  week’s  notice.  He  was 
to  be  paid  6^d.  an  hour  overtime.  Mr.  Sadler  said  that  his  clients  did 
not  carry  on  their  business  by  the  rules  of  the  society;  every  man  on 
engagement  was  to  have  and  give  a  week’s  notice.  The  Magistrate 
asked  if  thd  firm  had  any  notice  of  such  regulations  posted  up  in  their 
workrooms.  Mr.  Sadler  replied  that  ,he  understood  there  was  not. 
He  called  Mr.  Heath,  the  foreman,  who  said  lie  only  engaged  the  men 
by  the  week.  The  Magistrate  advised  the  defendants  for  the  future  to 
have  the  rules  of  the  establishment  posted  up  in  prominent  positions  on 
their  premises.  The  defendants  must  pay  the  complainants  £3  each 
and  costs. 

“Serve  him  right  ! ’’—James  Clark,  40,  described  as  a  litho¬ 
graphic  printer,  was  brought  before  Mr.  Newton  on  a  warrant  charged 
with  continual  brutality  towards  his  wife.  Mr.  Moore  prosecuted  on 
behalf  of  the  Associate  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and 
Children.  Elizabeth  Clark  said  she  had  been  married  two  years.  The 
prisoner  was  for  some  time  a  teetotaller,  and  conducted  himself  pro¬ 
perly,  but  in  August  last  he  broke  the  pledge  and  came  home  drunk 
for  several  nights.  He  pulled  her  out  of  bed  and  acted  with  great 
cruelty  towards  her.  She  was  unable  to  leave  her  room  for  several 
days,  and  when  she  applied  to  this  court  he  absconded.  In  October 
last  he  returned  home,  and  as  he  promised  to  avoid  drink  and  to  con¬ 
duct  himself  properly,  she  did  not  put  the  warrant  in  force.  He  after¬ 
wards  attended  to  his  work  and  they  lived  very  comfortably.  About 
a  fortnight  ago  he  broke  the  pledge  again,  came  home  the  worse  for 
liquor,  and  knocked  her  about.  Pie  blackened  both  her  eyes,  and 
kicked  her.  At  last  she  sent  for  a  constable  and  gave  him  into  custody. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Newton,  she  said  that  when  sober  her  husband  was 
very  kind  and  well-conducted,  but  when  under  the  influence  of  drink 
was  like  a  madman.  Mr.  Newton  asked  if  she  had  any  means  of  her 
own.  She  replied  that  she  had.  Pier  first  husband  left  her  a  small 
property.  John  Donovan,  97  M,  said  that  he  apprehended  the  prisoner, 
who  was  then  under  recognizance  for  12  months.  The  prisoner  said 
he  was  very  sorry  he  had  broken  the  pledge,  as  he  was  always  happy 
and  comfortable  when  sober.  He  promised  faithfully  not  to  drink 
again.  Mr.  Newton,  saying  he  must  take  the  consequences  for  drink¬ 
ing  poison,  sentenced  him  to  tw,o  months’  hard  labour. 


(Ssjtllt  ffcrtias. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Hebron  &  Morgan,  publishers,  Welbeck-street,  Cavendish-square. 
Ensor  &  Co.,  Bristol,  stationers  and  printers. 

Richard  Barrett  &  Sons,  printers  and  stationers,  Mark-lane. 
Fisher  &  Co.,  lithographers,  Charterhouse-buildings,  Goswell-st. 
Tucker,  Johnson,  &  Co,,  printers,  Worship-street,  E.C.,  so  far 
as  regards  J.  B.  Tucker. 


Declaration  of  Dividends. 

Stubbs  &  Roberton,  lithographers  and  printers,  Manchester, 
dividend,  is.  8d.  ;  and  J.  Roberton,  lithographer  and  printer,  Man¬ 
chester,  dividend,  is.  7d.,  on  and  after  Jan.  15,  at  Messrs.  Nicholson 
&  Milne’s,  Manchester. 


Bankruptcy  Annulled. 
F.  L.  Lowry,  printer  and  stationer,  Liverpool. 


New  English  Journal  in  Paris.— A  new  journal,  published 
weekly,  has  appeared  in  Paris,  called  The  Parisian.  It  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  first  number  states  that  it  is  conducted  by  Madame 
Marie  L.  B.  Dolby,  14,  Rue  cle  Castiglione,  Paris,  who  is  a  relative 
of  our  own  musical  celebrity,  and  possesses,  not  only  considerable 
experience  of  Parisian  life,  but  literary  abilities  of  a  high  order.  The 
journal  is  intended  principally  for  ladies,  and  it  will  inform  them  on  all 
matters  relating  to  art,  literature,  and  dress,  or  fashion.  The  first 
number  contains  a  coloured  print  of  the  “latest  model  of  Monsieur 
Worth.”  The  Parisian,  however,  aspires  to  something  higher  than 
the  mere  fashion  book,  and  hopes  to  give  such  information  as  will  be 
appreciated  by  French,  English,  or  American  ladies,  both  in  London 
and  Paris. 


feitrc  Qframjts. 


Mr.  Isaac  Latimer,  the  proprietor  of  the  Western  Daily  Mercury, 
Plymouth,  has  taken  into  partnership  two  of  his  sons — Mr.  John  Pad- 
don  Latimer  and  Mr.  Alfred  Latimer.  The  style  of  the  firm  will  be 
in  future  Isaac  Latimer  &  Sons. 

We  understand  that  the  Northern  Whig,  Belfast,  has  been  purchased 
by  Sir  John  Arnott,  proprietor  of  the  Irish  Times  and  Cork  Constitution. 
The  change  was  made,  through  C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,'  of  Red  Lion-court, 
E.C. 

Mr.  Richard  Spencer,  Masonic  publisher,  See.,  of  the  Masonic 
Depot,  26,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  lias  withdrawn 
from  the  business,  which  has  been  transferred  to  his  son,  Mr.  Walter 
Spencer. 

The  printing  plant  and  lease  of  the  premises,  Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane,  belonging  to  Mr.  Tiver,  has  been  transferred  by  Messrs. 
Salisbury  &  Taylor  to  Mr.  Baily,  law  stationer,  of  Chancery-lane, 
whose  premises  are  coming  down  for  the  new  law  chambers.  Mr. 
Baily  will  henceforth  carry  on  his  business  in  Cursitor-street. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mead  (Mead  &  Co.,  40,  King-street,  E.C.),  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  has,  from  January  1st,  transferred  the  business,  carried 
on  in  that  place  under  the  title  of  Mead  &  Co.,  to  his  second  son, 
W.  F.  Mead,  who  will  conduct  it  as  a  wholesale  manufacturing  fancy 
stationer,  &c. ,  as  heretofore. 

The  type-foundry  and  printing  material  manufactory  of  James  Man- 
&  Co.,  at  Edinburgh,  has  at  last  received  a  reviver.  A  limited 
liability  company  has  been  formed,  Mr.  John  Blair  being,  retained 
as  manager.  The  main  object  is  to  steer  clear  of  the  “  combination” 
foundries.  The  following  are  the  directors: — Mr.  George  M'Cor- 
quodale  (M'Corquodale  &  Co.),  Mr.  James  Marr  (the  vendor),  Mr. 
Cowan,  M.P.  (paper  manufacturer),  Mr.  Cranstoun  (proprietor  of 
several  “Waverley”  hotels),  and  Mr.  W.  Long,  the  eminent  engineer, 
of  Edinburgh.  The  capital  is^i2,ooo,  in  shares  of ,£20  each,  and  £5 
only  will  be  required  to  be  called  up  the  first  three  months. 

Printers  in  some  parts  of  Chancery-lane  will  be  in  luck  presently. 
Three  or  four  will  have  to  be  compensated  by  the  Improvement  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  have  introduced  a  Bill  to  take  down  a  number  of 
houses  in  Star-yard,  Chichester-rents,  and  in  Chancery-lane  nearly  up 
to  the  Union  Bank.  This  step  is  necessitated  by  the  site  of  the  new 
Courts  of  Justice  not  being  large  enough  ;  the  ground  in  question  being 
required  for  offices  to  the  Courts. 

The  freehold  of  the  business  premises  at  the  corner  of  Cursitor- 
street,  Chancery-lane,  was  recently  put  up  to  auction,  and  purchased  by 
Mr.  F.  Chiffereil,  printer  and  law  stationer,  of  Cursitor-street,  who 
has  several  houses  adjoining. 

The  lithographic  plant  of  Mr.  Lee,  ornamental  designer  and  printer 
on  glass,  iron,  &c. ,  of  High  Holborn,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Taylor  (Salisbury  &  Taylor),  and  removed  to  21,  Featherstone-build- 
ings,  Holborn,  where  for  a  short  time  Mr.  Lee’s  business  will  be 
•  carried  on. 


Monument  to  Senefelder.  —Some  three  years  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Aloys  Senefelder’s 
natal  day,  it  was  resolved  in  Germany  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and  local  committees  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  necessary  funds 
were  formed  at  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  etc.,  with  a  central  com¬ 
mittee  at  Berlin.  The  latter  has  just  issued  a  brief  report  of  its  own 
and  the  various  sub-committees’  operations  during  the  three  years  in 
question.  The  amount  collected  to  the  present  time  is  only  3,467 
thalers  odd — a  sum,  it  is  stated,  so  thoroughly  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  object  in  view  as  not  even  to  warrant  the  committee 
in  commencing  the  work.  Russia,  we  read,  is  the  only  foreign  country 
■which  has  evinced  any  interest  in  the  undertaking,  Moscow  figuring  in 
the  balance-sheet  with  a  contribution  of  323  thalers.  The  Bavarian 
Government  has  generously  placed  a  site  in  Munich  (the  town  where 
lithography  was  invented)  at  the  service  of  the  committee,  on  condition 
that  the  monument  be  erected  there  within  the  term  of  six  years,  half 
of  which  has  already  expired.  MM.  Kessel  and  Rohl,  of  Berlin 
and  Sweden,  granite  works  proprietors,  have  presented  the  committee 
with  a  block  of  granite,  measuring  nearly  100  cubic  feet,  of  extreme 
beauty  and  rare  texture.  This  block  is  intended  for  the  base.  The 
committee,  in  their  report,  earnestly  appeal  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  lithography,  to  contribute  to  their  laudable  effort,  remarking 
that  there  is  probably  no  town  in  Europe  but  what  has  been,  more  or 
less,  benefited  by  the  invention  of  Senefelder,  and  that,  while  three 
monuments  have  been  erected  at  Frankfort,  Mayence,  and  Strasbourg, 
respectively,  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  Gutenberg,  the 
disciples  of  Senefelder  have  hitherto  paid  no  such  token  of  respect  tc 
the  pioneer  of  lithography. 
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Duffy. — We  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Duffy,  the  Roman  Catholic  publisher  of 
Dublin.  Only  one  son  now  survives. 

Me.  Georgf.  Couethope  Green,  who  was  formerly  connected 
with  one  of  the  Kent  mills,  and  for  some  time  recently  with  the  White- 
brook  Mills,  Monmouthshire,  died  recently.  Mr.  Green  was  known  to 
many  members  of  the  trade. 

Hems. — On  the  29th  ult.,  at  3,  Pelham  Villas,  Salisbury-road, 
Dalston,  having  only  survived  his  wife  fifteen  weeks,  Benjamin  Hems, 
aged  44,  many  years  at  Waterlow  &  Sons. 

Mr.  William  Joynson,  well  known,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  as  a  maker  of  the  finest  description  of  machine-made  writing- 
paper,  died,  on  the  6th  ult.,  at  St.  Mary  Cray.  The  deceased  had 
passed  all  his  life  in  the  midst  of  paper-making.  Neither  the  father 
nor  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Joynson  were  paper-makers,  but  were  lace 
merchants  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  born,  at  Wycombe,  in 
1803.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  31,  when  the  late  Mr.  Joynson 
was  only  two  years  old,  and  his  mother  was  afterwards  re-married  to  a 
gentleman  engaged  in  the  paper  manufacture,  at  whose  mill  the  lad  was 
brought  up  till  he  was  21.  At  that  time  he  inherited  some  compara¬ 
tively  small  sum  of  money  from  his  grandfather,  which  enabled  him  to 
enter  business  for  himself,  and  he  accordingly  took  a  mill  at  Snodland, 
in  Kent,  in  1823,  and  remained  there  for  ten  years,  after  which  he  com¬ 
menced  at  St.  Mary  Cray  that  successful  career  which  very  shortly 
made  him  a  representative  man  in  the  trade  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  remarkable  energy  and  undoubted  ability.  Of  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  deceased  gentleman  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
than  that  the  impulsive  and  generous  temper,  which  was  his  well-known 
characteristic,  remained  unaffected  by  the  influence  of  business  habits, 
and  continued  after  he  had  achieved  a  great  success,  and  was  constantly 
referred  to  as  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence.  Mr.  Joyn- 
son’s  will,  dated  July  18,  1873,  was  proved  on  the  26th  ult.  by  William 
Beardsworth  Fox,  Francis  William  Barlow,  and  Charles  Robert  Collins, 
the  executors,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  £350,000.  The 
testator  bequeaths  to  each  of  his  executors  and  to  each  of  his  four 
daughters  £500,  free  of  duty;  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  Catharine  Joynson, 
all  his  household  furniture  and  effects  and  a  pecuniary  legacy  of  £  1 , 500 
absolutely,  also  an  annuity  of  .£4,000,  with  his  residence  known  as  “The 
Rookery,”  including  the  grounds,  for  life  ;  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anne 
Ritching,  an  annuity  of  £125,  and  to  Mrs.  Mary  Mather  Smith,  if 
residing  with  his  wife  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  £50,  both  free 
of  duty.  The  freehold  mill,  with  the  machinery  and  goodwill  of  the 
business,  he  leaves  to  his  two  grandsons,  William  and  Edmund  Joynson, 
upon  their  attaining  21,  conditionally  upon  their  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  until  they  attain  21  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on  by  his  trustees. 
The  residue  of  his  real  and  personal  property  he  settles  in  equal  shares 
upon  his  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Crundwell,  Mrs.  Ann  Catharine 
Collins,  Mrs.  Emma  Guerrier,  and  Miss  Lydia  Joynson. 

Lamb. — On  the  1st  inst.,  Henry  Lamb,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury-square, . 
Fleet-street,  in  his  76th  year. 

Stephens. — On  the  4th  Jan.,  at  his  residence,  113,  High-street, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  Thomas  Stephens,  author  of  “The  Literature  of  the 
Kymry,”  aged  53  years. 

Straker.— On  the  22nd  ult.,  at  Sunnyside,  Peckham-rye,  Mary 
Ann,  the  second  wife  of  the  late  Samuel  Straker,  aged  63,  whom  she 
only  survived  three  days. 


An  Unique  Wood  Engraving.  —  Among  the  prints  recently 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum  from  the  Howard  Collection  is  a 
large  and  curious  early  woodcut  of  a  man-of-war  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  print  is  interesting  from  its  being  probably  the  work 
of  an  English  engraver.  No  other  impression  of  it  is  known.  It  is 
printed  with  three  blocks. — Academy. 

Value  of  Insurance  to  Printers.— Some  of  our  best  houses 
can  date  their  honestly-obtained  business  success  to  a  fire,  by  the  way 
in  which  they  have  relaid  out  the  money  obtained  from  insurance. 
In  the  present  day  any  man  that  loses  money  out  of  pocket  from  inat¬ 
tention  to  insurance,  or  by  the  false  economy  of  taking  his  own  risk, 
does,  in  reality,  deserve  his  own  punishment,  when  so  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  open  to  him  for  protecting  himself  against  loss  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  as  regards  value  destroyed,  although  not  against  prospective  pro¬ 
fits  disarranged  and  interfered  with  by  fire.  Especially  is  this  considera¬ 
tion  to  be  commended  to  printers  whose  business  is  always  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  risky  character,  owing  to  the  masses  of  ink  and  paper  lying 
about  the  office,  and  the  too  frequent  carelessness  of  many  of  the  prin¬ 
ter’s  employes.  No  printing-office  should  be  uninsured. 


Almanacks  and  Year-books. — We  have  received  a  number  of 
London  and  country  almanacks,  to  all  of  which  we  cannot  refer  particu¬ 
larly.  Some,  however,  are  of  exceptional  interest,  and  among  them 
are  the  following  : — The  Art  Union  of  London  Almanack.  This  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  information  relative  to  the  association  for  which 
it  is  compiled,  a  large  quantity  of  memoranda  on  art  matters  not  to 

be  found  elsewhere.- - - Knights'  County  Handbook ,  and  Suffolk 

Almanack.  (Henry  Knights,  Prince’s-street,  Ipswich.)  This  book 
supplies  the  place  of  a  county  gazetteer,  peerage,  and  baronetage,  a 
local  chronicle,  a  clerical  directory,  census,  law-list,  &c.  &c.  It  is 
well  printed  and  well  arranged,  and  its  contents  must  be  of  great  use 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  its  people. 
- — -Henning’s  Rugby  Family  Almanack.  (J.  W.  Kenning,  Little 
Church-street,  Rugby.)  Besides  the  usual  almanack  matter,  this  book 
contains  the  new  statutes  for  Rugby  School,  local  occurrences  of  the 
year,  agricultural  returns,  local  obituary,  a  directory  of  Rugby  and 
NewBilton,  and  other  county  information,  besides  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Warwickshire  by  Mr.  M.  Id.  Bloxam, 
F.S.A.,  which  is  illustrated  with  20  engravings.  The  latter  invests 

the  book  with  great  permanent  interest. - Rollings'’  Year-Book, 

Directory,  and  Almanack.  (H.  Codings  &  Co.,  North-street,  Bishop 
Stortford.)  This  contains  a  large  mass  of  information  relating  to 
local  matters  and  institutions,  with  directions  for  the  several  Hert¬ 
fordshire  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishop  Stortford. 

It  comprises  over  a  hundred  pages,  and  is  published  at  one  penny. - 

The  City  Diary.  This  shilling  diary,  which  has  reached  its  twelfth 
year  of  publication,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Collingridge,  at  the  office 
of  the  City  Press,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  complete  lists  of  the 
city  corporation  and  its  officials,  the  city  clergy,  ward  clerks,  tax- 
collectors,  parish  officers,  and  the  city  associations,  together  with 
much  information  respecting  the  Livery  Companies,  the  public  business 
of  the  city,  and  other  matters  in  which  citizens  are  generally  interested, 
by  whom  it  will  be  found  a  useful  and  handy  book  of  reference.  The 
diary  portion  is  rather  too  much  cramped,  being  ruled  for  a  week  on 
each  page.  The  blotting-paper  interleaving  is  a  commendable  fea¬ 
ture. - -A  calendar  is  issued  by  the  Northern  Whig,  the  well-known 

Belfast  journal.  It  is  in  every  respect  highly  creditable  to  Messrs. 
F.  D.  Finlay  &  Sons’  establishment.  It  is  printed  on  an  enamelled 
card  of  a  delicate  tint.  The  principal  lines  are  worked  in  maroon- 
coloured  ink  ;  the  border  in  green  and  pink,  while  outside  of  all  is 
an  Oxford  border  in  gold.  The  rule-work  is  very  good,  the  colours 
clear,  clean,  and  well  disposed,  and  the  production  as  a  whole  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  press-work.— — Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  of 
London  and  Derby,  have  also  forwarded  a  calendar.  Unlike  that 
previously  noticed,  it  is  entirely  done  in  lithography,  by  a  process 
called  “  Bemrose’s  Oleographic  process,”  the  peculiarity  of  which  we 
are  unacquainted  with  ;  certainly  the  result  is  not  materially  different 
from  ordinary  chromolithography.  If,  as  we  expect,  the  calendar  has 
been  printed  on  a  machine,  it  is  very  well  brought  out ;  the  colours  are 
clean  and  crisp.  The  design  is  not  equal  to  the  press-work,  although 
it  has  a  showy  appearance  ;  some  of  the  ornamentation  is  bald  in 
conception  and  monotonous  in  appearance.  Messrs.  Bemrose  would 
have  produced  a  very  different  work  had  they  engaged  a  more  com¬ 
petent  artist,  and  the  general  excellence  of  the  printing  makes  us 
regret  the  fact  that  they  have  not  done  so. 


The  extensive  machinery,  plant,  and  stock-in-trade  of  Messrs.  J.  & 
R.  M.  Johnson,  letterpress  and  litho  printers,  contractors  for  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  catalogues,  &c.,  of  Vine-street,  Liquorpond-street, 
Hatton-garden,  and  Castle-steeet,  Holborn,  has  just  been  valued  for 
the  trustees  by  Messrs.  Salisbury  &  Taylor. 

An  Edition  de  Luxe. — The  Parisian  lovers  of  fine  books — of 
impressions  out  of  the  common — are  just  now  all  agog  about  an 
edition  of  “ManonLescaut,  ’’published  by  ayoung  firm — Glady  Brothers. 
It  is  printed  on  Turkey  mill  paper,  has  illustrations  by  Flameng  and 
Jacquemart,  and — even  more  notable  thing — a  preface  by  Dumas  fils, 
written  with  consummate  literary  art,  and  with  an  audacity  hardly  less 
consummate.  Before  proceeding  to  analyze  the  work  of  L’Abbc 
Prevost,  M.  Dumas  takes  occasion  to  rate  the  mere  book-hunter,  who, 
when  he  has  purchased  a  fine  copy  of  a  chef-d'cenvre,  instead  of  reading 
it,  only  sends  it  to  the  binder.' 

Playing-Cards. — The  annual  tax  returns  indicate  that  cards  show 
no  sign  of  going  out  of  favour.  The  threepenny  stamp  duty  on  every 
pack  of  playing-cards  was  paid  for  1,020,956  packs  in  the  financial 
year  1873-4;  seven  years  previously  the  number  was  only  743,350 
packs.  The  import  from  abroad  declined  from  2,282  dozen  packs  in 
1867,  to  731  dozen  in  1874  ;  but  the  number  imported  is  comparatively 
insignificant. 

The  Value  of  a  Trade  Journal. — Every  business  man  should 
read  a  trade  paper.  The  experience  of  a  single  individual  is  narrow, 
and  he  is  liable  to  fall  into  errors.  A  trade  paper,  however,  presents 
in  an  unbiassed  spirit  the  results  of  a  wide  survey  of  many  facts  which 
no  individual  can  obtain  cognizance  of,  and  it  should  be  a  help  to  every 
one  in  the  trade  which  it  represents. 
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“Figaro ’’will  be  printed  shortly  on  one  of  Conisbee  &  Smale’s 
Patent  Rotary  Multiple  Colour  and  Perfecting  Machines,  now  being 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Conisbee,  at  the  Atlas  Works,  Waterloo-road. 
We  are  assured  the  machine  will  print  from  7,000  to  8,000  perfect 
copies  per  hour  from  the  web  or  roll  of  paper,  two  colours  being  printed 
at  the  same  time.  We  understand  a  tint  will  be  used  with  the  cartoon, 
as  in  some  of  the  Parisian  illustrated  journals.  The  tint  and  black 
will  be  produced  at  one  operation  of  the  machine  at  the  above  speed. 
There  are  six  of  these  machines  in  successful  operation  in  London. 

Wages  in  Brussels. — The  various  strikes  and  trade  disputes  which 
have  lately  taken  place  in  the  capital  of  Belgium  seem  to  have  exercised 
no  beneficial  effect  upon  compositors’  wages,  which  fluctuate  from  a 
minimum  of  3'5of.  to  a  maximum  of  6f.  per  day  of  10  hours.  All 
night  work  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  hour.  It  is  said  that 
the  larger  firms  employ  almost  exclusively  non-society  printers. 
Some  600  to  700  compositors  have  permanent  employment  in  Brussels. 
The  daily  papers  are  all  composed  on  ’stab.  About  30  compositors 
are  employed  on  the  Indepcndance  Beige ,  whose  wages  average  5f. 
per  day  of  7  hours.  L'Echo  dti  Parlement,  VEtoile  Beige,  and  l' Echo 
de  Bruxelles  pay  an  equal  amount  for  9  hours’  labour  per  day.  News¬ 
papers  are  not,  generally  speaking,  stereotyped  here,  but  are  printed 
from’the  letterpress.  Most  of  the  dailies  appear  in  three  editions,  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon,  and  evening.  The  machines  in  use  are  of  French  and 
Belgian  manufacture,  and  produce  from  4,000  to  5,000  perfect  copies 
per  hour  ;  one  in  process  of  erection,  with  improvements  by  Jullien,  of 
Brussels,  is  expected  to  print  between  6,000  and  7,000  per  hour.  One 
is  surprised  to  learn  that  English  roller  composition  has  not  yet  been 
substituted  for  the  out-of-date  and  very  inferior  treacle-and-glue  com¬ 
pound  ;  yet  such  is  the  case.  This  is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  some 
specimens  of  the  former  having  been  introduced  years  ago  from  Germany, 
which  turned  out  very  unsatisfactory,  and  brought  the  article  into 
disfavour.  Latterly,  however,  w6  learn  that  some  London  manufac¬ 
turers  have  forwarded  a  supply  of  the  English  article  to  several 
Brussels  printing  firms  gratuitously,  with  the  object  of  procuring  a 
permanent  market  there  for  the  English  composition. 

Printers’  Blanketing. — Mr.  W.  Monnery,  of  268,  Strand,  whose 
blanketings  are  well  known  to  the  trade  for  their  general  excellence, 
has  submitted  to  us  some  specimens  which  seem  to  deserve  special 
notice.  That  known  as  the  “  extra-superfine  ”  is  a  very  good  article, 
and  one  that  has  been  largely  used  by  some  of  the  fine  printers  for  the 
best  class  of  cut-work.  The  “best  book -work”  (No.  3)  and  the 
“book-work  and  jobbing”  (14),  are,  of  their  respective  classes,  very 
good  specimens,  while  the  “stout  book-work  and  litho.”  (No.  6),  the 
“stout  news  and  litho.”  (No.  7),  will,  we  are  sure,  be  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  general  printers  and  lithographers.  Among  the  thick  heavy 
makes  are  No.  9,  “extra  stout  news  and  four-feeder,”  a  well-woven 
and  thoroughly  serviceable  article.  The  “  copper-plate  ”  (No.  18)  is 
of  nearly  the  same  thickness,  but  of  a  softer  texture.  The  “double- 
milled  for  news  and  steam  litho.”  (21),  and  the  “treble-milled  for  news 
and  steam  litho.”  are  good  in  their  way.  Mr.  Monnery  supplies  every 
class  of  blanket,  and  his  manufacture  is  always  of  sound  quality. 

Gutenberg’s  Bible.— A  copy  of  the  Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg 
at  Mayence  between  the  years  1450  and  1456,  and  better  known  as 
the  42-line  Bible,  has,  it  is  said,  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  church  at  Kleinbautzen,  Saxony.  This  will  form  the 
sixteenth  copy  of  this  edition  known  to  exist. 

The  Academy  states  that  the  French  engraver,  M.  Gustave  Levy,  well 
known  for  his  excellent  renderings  of  Raphael’s  works,  is  preparing 
a  plate  after  M.  Couture’s  “Damocl.es,”  which,  it  is  affirmed,  will 
make  a  great  sensation  at  the  next  Salon. 

German  Compositors’  Society. — The  income  of  this  union  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  last  amounted  to  1,680.  The  expen¬ 
diture  during  the  same  period  exceeded  the  income.  In  Berlin,  where 
feuds  between  masters  and  men  have  lately  been  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  relief  afforded  to  unemployed  members,  in  the  said  quarter, 
amounted  to  the  large  aggregate  0^1,385. 

Post  Cards. — A  desire  having  been  expressed  for  a  post  card  of  a 
superior  quality  to  those  now  in  use,  it  is  intended  to  issue  experimen¬ 
tally  a  limited  number  of  somewhat  superior  cards  on  the  1st  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  next,  at  a  price  of  8d.  the  dozen.  The  new  post  cards  will  be 
designated  “stout”  cards,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  present  “thin” 
cards.  It  having  been  found  that  the  price  at  which  the  present  “thin” 
cards  have  hitherto  been  sold  is  not  remunerative,  the  price  of  these 
cards  has  been  raised  from  6id.  to  7d.  for  a  packet  of  twelve  cards,  and 
six  cards  may  be  obtained  for  3jd.  No  smaller  number  than  six,  either 
of  the  “stout  ”  or  of  the  “  thin ”  cards,  will  be  sold. 

How  they  Manage  Things  in  France.— The  Bonapartist  Pays 
reappeared  on  the  6th  inst.,  after  its  fortnight’s  suspension.  With  the 
pride  of  an  old  soldier  in  enumerating  his  wounds,  it  boasts  of  having 
had  eighteen  duels,  twenty  lawsuits  or  prosecutions,  and  three  suspen¬ 
sions  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire  ! 


The  Library  of  the  late  J.  Gough  Nichols. — The  library 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols  has  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson,  &  Hodge.  The  sale  occupied  eight  days.  There  were 
2,860  lots,  consisting  chiefly  of  valuable  topographical  works,  heraldry, 
and  family  history,  pedigrees,  antiquarian  works,  and  collections  of 
autograph  letters  on  literary  subjects.  A  collection  of  original  assign¬ 
ments  of  and  agreements  for  manuscripts  between  celebrated  authors 
(many  dramatic)  and  their  publishers,  from  1703  to  1822,  and  also 
numerous  receipts  for  shares  in  different  publications  by  eminent  pub¬ 
lishers,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  W.  Upcott,  and  illustrated 
with  portraits,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  morocco,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Waller  for 
^53.  10s.  Among  the  autograph  assignments  are  those  of  Addison  of 
“  Cato,”  for  ^107.  1  os. ;  Isaac  Bickerstaff  for  his  plays;  Colley  Cibber 
for  his  “Provoked  Husband” — ^105  ;  John  Gay,  for  his  Fables; 
G.  Lillo,  for  his  “George  Barnwell”;  Rowe,  for  his  “Jane  Shore,” 
with  the  signature  of  Pope  as  attesting  witness  ;  T.  Walker,  the  origi¬ 
nal  Macheath,  for  his  play,  &c.  Dallaway’s  “  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Sussex,”  3  vols.,  4to.,  sold  for  ^57.  10s.  “Collections  for  the 
County  of  Cambridge,”  by  the  Rev.  M.  Smyth,  Rector  of  Woodston 
(autograph  MSS.)— £20.  10s.  A  collection  of  Sketches  of  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  this  Kingdom,  taken  from  the  real  objects,  by  the  eminent 
antiquary  John  Carter,  consisting  of  several  hundred  original  drawings, 
in  37  vols.,  folio,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Toovey  for  £111.  Sir  R.  C. 
Ploare’s  “Modern  History  of  South  Wiltshire,”  6  vols.,  folio — £2%. 
J.  B.  Nichol’s  “Obituary  of  Literary  and  Eminent  Persons,”  from  1701 
to  1858,  with  deaths  of  Friends  and  of  persons  of  less  importance,  auto¬ 
graph  manuscript,  in  5  vols. — ^'26.  10s.  (Toovey).  “  Biographical 
Anecdotes”  (with  pedigrees,  &c.),  autograph  manuscript,  by  M.  Noble, 
illustrated,  11  vols.,  4to. — £^1  (Toovey).  A  collection  for  an  account 
of  all  the  Anglo-Norman  families  who  settled  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  since  1066,  by  G.  Ogilvie,  14  vols.,  manuscript,  with  coats 
of  arms,  pedigrees,  autograph  letters  from  present  descendants,  &c., 
^15.  Willement’s  Arms,  Banners,  and  Standards  of  the  Royal  family 
and  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  from  contemporary 
manuscripts  in  the  College  of  Arms,  3  vols.,  manuscript,  with  drawings 
by  Willement,  £13. 

A  Printers’  Tournament. — The  New  York  Herald  of  December 
6th  gives  the  following  results  of  a  contest  in  type-setting  at  Washing¬ 
ton  : — The  Prizes  and  the  Victors.- — Washington,  December  5th,  1874. 
— The  printers’  tournament,  being  a  contest  in  type-setting,  took  place 
to-day,  with  the  following  result  : — There  were  eight  entries  in  the 
first  class,  the  type  nonpareil.  Time,  three  hours.  The  first  prize,  a 
solid  gold  composing-stick,  won  by  S.  N.  Bennerman,  who  set  5,079 
ems  ;  second  prize,  a  solid  silver  composing-stick,  full  newspaper  size, 
won  by  R.  A.  McLean,  who  set  4,998  ems;  third  prize,  a  “  Menamin’s 
Encyclopaedia  of  Printing,”  won  by  W.  W.  McCollum,  who  set  4,720 
ems.  Second  class.— Time,  ih.  30m.- — -W.  W.  Malloney  was  awarded 
a  silver  composing-stick,  newspaper  size,  having  set  2,278  ems  ;  Frank 
A.  McGill,  a  German  silver  composing-stick,  full  size,  2,250  ems;  H. 
W.  Hartman,  “  Plarpel’s  Typograph,”  2,187  ems.  Long  Primer 
class. — Time,  ill.  30m. — J.  R.  McBride  was  awarded  the  first-class 
prize,  a  solid  gold  composing-stick,  breastpin  size,  having  set  2,128 
ems;  G.  J.  G.  Hunnicutt,  “American  Encyclopaedia  of  Printing,” 
2,037  ems  ;  PL  C.  Turtleton,  a  thermometer,  1,988  ems.  The  tourna¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  National  Republican  office.  The  decisions  were 
made  in  accordance  with  rules  previously  established,  and  none  were 
present  except  the  judges,  referee,  and  proof-readers.  The  tournament 
was  closed  with  a  grand  banquet.  It  is  not  said  who  did  the  best  at 
this,  and  put  in  most  “pie.”  This  speed  is  not  at  all  remarkable  ; 
several  compositors  in  the  States,  at  previous  matches,  have  set  over 
2,000  ems  in  an  hour. 

The  Woodbury  Process  in  America. — The  American  Phot  o 
Relief  Printing  Company,  624,  North  24th  Street,  Philadelphia,  sen 
us  a  copy  of  the  Builder's  Companion,  a  monthly  publication,  issued 
by  Kirby  &  Beebe,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  illustrated  chiefly  with 
photo-relief  prints  by  the  Woodbury  process.  There  are,  however, 
some  specimen  plates  done  in  lithography  by  what  is  called  “a  new 
and  improved  method  of  photo-lithograph  transfers,  the  discovery  of  J. 
Carbutt,  Superintendent  of  the  Company.”  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  the  success  of  the  company,  and  the  continued  progress  of  this 
branch  of  art  in  America. 

English  Books  in  French  Garb. — The  French  correspondent 
of  the  Academy  notes  that  English  works  hold  a  prominent  place 
among  French  Christmas  books,  particularly  tales  of  travel,  such  as 
those  of  Wyville  Thomson,  Stanley,  and  Whymper. 

Woodcuts  by  Albert  Durer. — It  is  asserted  that  at  Rio 
Janeiro  have  been  discovered  thirty-seven  woodcuts  by  Albert  Durer, 
in  fine  condition,  the  subject  being  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  and  dated 
1524. 

“Inspiration.” — A  short  time  since,  the  following  order  was  issued 
to  the  doorkeeper  of  a  theatre  in  Paris,  on  the  first  night  of  a  new  play, 
it  was  borne  by  the  chief  of  the  claque: — “Pass  M.  Dugoux  and  103 
friends.  They  will  please  to  assist  and  inspire  the  audience.” — The 
Parisian . 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES  BY  LITPIOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — You  were  good  enough  to  insert  in  the  “  Lithographer  ”  of 
February  15,  1874,  a  letter  from  me  seeking  information  regarding  a 
process  for  the  transfer  of  lithographic  outlines  to  glass  for  the  magic 
lantern,  and  you  stated,  in  reply,  your  intention  of  describing  several 
processes  of  that  nature.  As  I  have  seen  nothing  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  any  subsequent  issue,  I  presume  it  has  either  escaped  your  at¬ 
tention,  or  has  been  excluded  by  matters  of  more  interest.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  could  find  an  opportunity  for  giving  the  information  desired. 
—  I  am,  yours,  &c,,  J.  H.  B. 

Adelaide,  Oct.  24,  1874, 

[We  are  preparing  an  article  on  this  subject,  which  we  hope  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  our  next.  Have  any  of  our  readers  any  hints  to  offer  us  ? — 
Ed,] 


WANTED,  “  A  WASHING  INK.” 

Sir, — Can  some  of  your  correspondents  tell  me,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Printing  Times,  how  to  mix  up  printing  ink,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  for  stamping  cloth,  and  endure  washing  and  boiling  ? 

Aberdeen,  January  10,  1875.  Lasso. 

[Letter-press  ink  which  contains  soap  would  be  more  liable  to  wash 
out  than  lithographic  ink,  which  contains  no  soap.  We  have  seen 
aprons,  soiled  with  lithographic  ink,  that  have  been  washed  and  boiled 
repeate'dly  without  removing  it.  Ordinary  paint  having  a  sufficient 
amount  of  dryers  is  used  for  printing  on  some  kinds  of  woollen  articles. 
The  condition  of  success  appears  to  us  to  depend — First,  Upon  having 
the  pigment  very  finely  ground.  Second,  In  using  the  ink  sufficiently 
thin  to  easily  enter  the  fabric.  Third,  That  the  fabric  should  be  free 
from  any  trace  of  gum,  starch,  dextrine,  or  gelatine  ;  the  presence  of 
any  matter  of  this  kind  protecting  the  fibres  from  the  action  of  the  ink. 
Probably  thin  litho.  ink,  thinned  with  drying  linseed  oil,  would  succeed 
as  well  as  anything.  Nitrate  of  silver  ground  with  the  ink  would  be 
worth  trying.  If  our  correspondent  succeeds,  perhaps  he  will  kindly 
let  us  know. — Ed.] 


LITHOGRAPHIC  WRITING  FLUID. 

Sir, — If  you  could  inform  me  how  to  make  Lithographic  writing 
fluid  for  writing  on  plain  paper  I  should  be  exceeding  glad  and  deem 
it  a  great  favour. — Yours  truly,  A.  L. 

[Fluid  ink  for  writing  on  unprepared  paper  may  be  obtained  of  any 
dealer  in  lithographers’  materials.  It  may  be  made  by  cutting  Lemer- 
cier’s  or  Vanhymbeeck’s  inks  into  fine  shavings  and  simmering  with 
distilled  water  in  a  small  vessel.  When  dissolved,  it  may  be  made 
thicker  by  boiling  if  too  thin.  If  too  thick  to  write  freely,  water  must 
be  added.  This  fluid  will  keep  some  time  if  well  corked.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  drop  or  two  of  carbolic  acid  will  also  assist  its  keeping  qualities. 
We  do  not  recommend  plain  paper  for  writing.  A  transfer  paper 
made  with  starch  and  a  little  glue  will  give  a  writing  surface  that  suits 
most  writers,  if  it  is  not  made  too  smooth.  A  sufficiently  good  surface 
for  autographic  purposes  may  be  got  by  putting  it  in  a  standing  press 
between  glazed  boards,  or  smoothing  it  on  a  litho.  stone.  The  surface 
is  then  more  like  ordinary  writing-paper. — Ed.] 


Units  imir  (Queries. 


Senefelder  or  Sennefelder. — The  practice,  now  becoming  so 
common,  of  spelling  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  Lithography  Senne¬ 
felder,  is  altogether  wrong.  The  second  n  is  quite  superfluous.  We 
alighted  the  other  clay,  at  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  original  edi¬ 
tion,  printed  at  Munich,  of  Senefelder’s  book  announcing  his  discoveries. 
Its  title-page  runs  thus:  “L’art  de  la  lithographie,  ou  instruction 
pratique  ;  contenant  la  description  claire  et  succinte  des  differens  pre¬ 
cedes  a  suivre  pour  dessiner,  graver  et  imprimir  sur  pierre.  Precedee 
d’une  histoire  de  la  lithographie  et  de  ses  divers  progres.  Par  M. 
Aloys  Senefelder,  inventeur  de  l’art  lithographique.  Munich  :  chez 


l’auteur.”  This  ought  to  settle  the  question  of  orthography.  We  are 
sorry,  by  the  bye,  to  find  that  our  national  library  does  not  contain  a 
copy  of  Ackermann’s  translation  of  this  work,  which  was  the  means  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  invention  in  this  country,  although  at  least  a 
score  of  his  ephemeral  tracts  and  trade-lists  are  enumerated  on  the 
catalogue. — Ed. 

The  Polychrome  Printing  Process. — Having  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  numerous  and  great  capabilities  of  the  art  of  Litho¬ 
graphy,  I  am  ever  jealous  when  it  is  not  done  full  justice  to.  I  there¬ 
fore  take  exception  to  a  few  words  in  the  article  on  Messrs.  Johnson’s 
polychrome  printing,  where  the  writer  (p.  206)  says  it  would  take  six 
colour  stones  and  six  separate  workings  to  print  a  map  with  six  colours. 
I  should  only  employ  three — blue,  yellow,  and  lake,  and,  by  their  cross¬ 
ing  each  other,  produce  green,  purple,  and  orange. — FI.  S.  (Oxford). 

An  Opening  for  a  Lithographer. —  A  correspondent,  whose 
name  and  address  we  will  supply  privately  on  application,  says  : — It 
has  happened  occasionally  that  small  master  printers  have  been  desirous 
to  find  a  promising  “pitch”  in  a  country  town.  Should  you  know 
any  lithographic  printer  so  desirous,  I  can  suggest  to  him  this  place 
(Oxford) ;  and  to  any  one  coming  here  at  once,  I  could  supply  him,  for 
a  start,  with  continuous  work  for  at  least  two  months. 


iff  Gorrcs|mm)cn(s. 

Messrs.  Louis  Simon  &  Son,  of  the  Wilford-road  Works,  Not¬ 
tingham,  have  sent  to  us  a  complaint  respecting  a  statement  contained 
in  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  R.  Hattersley,  published  in  last  month’s 
Printing  Times,  which  complaint  we  forwarded  (with  Messrs. 
Simon’s  permission)  to  the  gentleman  referred  to,  who  has  supplied  us 
with  a  full  statement  of  a  dispute  which  exists,  it  appears,  between  him¬ 
self  and  our  correspondents.  We  have  not  space  to  print  the  docu¬ 
ments  themselves,  and,  indeed,  fear  that  our  readers  would  not  thank 
us  for  doing  so.  In  so  far  as  they  refer  to  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Composing  Machine,  they  shall  be  embodied  in  the  series  of  articles  we 
are  preparing  on  the  subject.  We  may  say,  however,  that  Messrs.  Simon 
repudiate  having  published  a  statement  that  Kastenbein’s  composing 
machine  was  “the  only  one  in  constant  use  in  England,”  thus  conced¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hattersley,  what  he  has  always  truthfully  claimed,  that  his 
machine  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  continuously  in  use  in  England 
for  eight  years,  and  the  first  that  has  received  a  testimonial  embodying 
the  actual  experience  of  a  practical  printer. 

Apprentice  (Glasgow)  is  informed  that  the  use  of  the  brush  which 
is  seen  in  lithographic  machines,  set  about  half  an  inch  distant  from 
the  cylinder,  is  merely  to  keep  the  sheet  from  crinkling.  The  same 
arrangement  is  sometimes  used  in  letter-press  machines.  It  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  closer,  or  removed  altogether,  with  the  frame  above  it. 

F.  (Manchester)  shall  be  attended  to  next  number,  when  we  hope 
to  have  proper  data. 

M.  H.,  H.  S.,  W.  S.,  J.  L.,  P.  B.  W.— Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
communications,  all  duly  to  hand,  and  carefully  considered. 


Uoikc  fa 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

1  Month. 

3  Months. 

6  Months. 

9  Months. 

12  Months. 

£  s.  d. 

£■  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

One  Page  ... 

4  10  0 

4  0  0 

3  16  6 

3  IO  0 

3  3  0 

Half  Page  . . . 

2  IO  0 

250 

226 

200 

I  17  6 

Quarter  Page 

176 

146 

1  3  0 

120 

IOO 

Wrapper  and  Special  pages  by  arrangement. 

Per  Inch,  5r. ;  per  Line  of  10  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  before  the  12th  of  each  month, 
accompanied  by  a  remittance,  to  insure  insertion  in  the  current  number, 


UoficF  to  Sitfrscriliers. 

The  price  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  Six¬ 
pence  per  copy.  The  subscription  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  is  Six  Shillings  per  Annum.  It  may  be 
obtained  regularly  every  Month,  from  all  booksellers  and  news¬ 
agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers. 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  Zi  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 


236,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


FORTIETH  YEAR. 


THE 


Mutual 

Life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED]  1834. 

Cash  Assets . £800,000 

Annual  Revenue  . £110,000 

Has  Paid  Assurers  in  Claims  &  Bonus  ...  £900,000 


AGEETTS  WAUTEE. 


AU  Profits  belong  to  Members  only. 

Profits  are  divided  Annually. 

Liberal  Surrender-Values. 

Bonuses  extinguish  Premiums. 

Policies  not  forfeited  by  accidental  omission  to  pay  Premiums. 
No  extra  Premiums  for  Foreign  Travel  or  Residence,  after 
Policy  is  Five  years  old  and  Life  Thirty. 

Average  Bonus  paid— 30  per  Cent,  on  Sum  Assured. 


Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Parliamentary  Accounts,.  Proposal  Forms,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Head 
Office, 

39,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

P or  Sale.  — -  A  Double  -  Crown 

JL  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINE  (Huguet’s  make)  in  very 
good  condition.  Apply,  Newsum,  Wood,  &  Dyson,  late  Dearden, 
Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Meadow-road,  Leeds. 

HThe  Paragon  Machine  Company, 

finding  the  premises  at  18,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  unsuitable 
for  their  requirements,  have  determined  to  close  them,  and  are  now 
selling  off  their  SHOW  MACHINES,  full  particulars  of  which  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  PARAGON  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  18,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  London,  and  Paragon 
Works,  EOand-road,  Leeds. 

N.B. — A  3-H.P.  ENGINE  AND  BOILER  ready  for  immediate 
delivery. 

 ♦  

Established  17  Years. 

To  Newspaper  Proprietors.— 

X  PRESS  TURF  INTELLIGENCE.— We  can  supply  Daily 
Sporting  Articles,  with  Prognostications  for  next  day’s  racing,  con¬ 
taining  100  words,  by  Telegram,  in  time  for  Press,  for  is.,  subject  to 
a  small  Yearly  Salary,  and  the  insertion  of  a  4-line  advertisement.’ 
PI.  Wilson  &  Dixon,  Turf  Reporters,  Hull. 

N.B. — Weekly  Articles  supplied  on  very  reasonable  terms. 


printers.— G.  Higgins  has  on 

•*"  SALE  MACHINES,  12  Presses,  3  Cutting  Machines,  7  Tons 
Type,  5  Tons  Chases,  2  Tons  of  Ink,  Galleys,  Composing  Sticks, 
Brass  Rule,  300  Fonts  Wood  Letter,  from  6d.  dozen  ;  C.  Higgins  will 
sell  any  of  the  above  goods  at  small  profits  for  cash;  Type  from4d.  lb. ; 
Presses  from  £ 2 ;  Cash  Advanced  on  Presses,  Type,  &c.  Exchange  a 
Press,  Machine,  or  Type  for  anything  ;  give  the  highest  price  for  every¬ 
thing  in  the  trade  ;  everything  kept  in  stock  ;  will  serve  a  single  letter 
or  a  ton  at  same  price  ;  no  connection  with  any  other  dealers. — Ad¬ 
dress,  George  Higgins,  corner  Dean-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  ;  late 
of  Clerkenwell-green. 


The  Typographic  Etching  Com- 

PANY,  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C.,  undertake  all  kinds  of 
Book  and  News  Illustration,  which  they  execute  by  their  Un¬ 
rivalled  Process  at  a  Low  Price,  and  with  the  greatest  Expedition  and 
Punctuality.  Many  illustrations  in  the  “Pictorial  World,”  in  “Old 
and  New  London,”  “Bible  Educator,”  “Sketches  of  Eton”  (Seeley), 
“Portfolio”  (Seeley),  &c.  &c.,  are  sufficient  evidence. 

C' ash  Bargains. —  To  be  Sold, 

'  ^  Three  Large  Double  Plater.  Machines,  by  Eminent  Makers. 
Can  be  seen  in  London.  Particulars  by  letter. — ChemiCus,  75,  Great 
Queen- street. 


To  Lithographers.  —  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser  requires  a  situation  as  TRANSFERRER  or  FORE¬ 
MAN  of  a  Lithographic  Office.  Three  years  in  present  situation  as 
Transferrer  and  Printer.  Also  charging  the  work,  giving  estimates, 
&c.  Address,  Litho,  67,  Caistor-road,  Great  Yarmouth. 


NJewspaper  Proprietors  and 

'  PRINTERS  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Manufactory 
with  cheap  News  of  any  size  or  weight,  in  reams  or  on  reels,  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices,  by  applying,  stating  size,  weight,  quantity  and 
deliveries  required,  to  E.  Lloyd,  LLOYD’S  PAPER  MILLS, 
BOW,  LONDON.  Where  a  running  order  is  given,  a  stock  is  kept 
at  the  Mill,  and  deliveries  are  made  to  any  London  Station  or  Wharf, 
as  required,  thereby  saving  the  consumer  the  necessity  of  keeping  any 
stock. 


\A/"anted,  Nos.  39  and  41  of 

’  *  “The  Lithographer.”  Full  Price  given.  Address, 
D.,  Printing  Times  Office. 

IT  ire  System. —  Now  on  hand. 

A  A  DEMY  AND  DOUBLE  -  ROYAL  LETTERPRESS, 
and  DEMY  LITHO,  all  new,  by  best  makers.  Apply,  by  letter 
only,  to  H.  T.,  31,  Fitzroy-square,  London. 

T o  Lithographic  Draughtsmen, 

— A  Permanent  SITUATION  can  be  offered  to  a  First- 
class  Hand.  One  accustomed  to  Plan  Work  preferred.  —  Apply, 
with  specimens,  and  stating  terms,  to  Manager,  at  Mr.  Reid’s,  Print¬ 
ing  Court  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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(By'  Permission). 

THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  PRIZES, 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  DRAWING. 


Patrons : 

Alderman  Sir  S.  H.  WATERLOW,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Alderman  Sir  F.  W.  TRUSCOTT,  Knt. 

And  other  Gentlemen. 


TICKETS,  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

Prospectus  gratis.  Offices,  3,  Racquet-court,  Fleet-street.  J.  BORER, 
Secretary. 

Agents  Wanted  for  Town  and  Country. 


L. 


CORNELISSEN  Z,  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  G., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 

COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


PARIS. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


JTilljflgrajjIjtc  fUaterials. 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  &c. 
List  of  Prices  on  Application. 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 

Writing ,  Ornamental ,  Anti-forgery  y  Machine ,  General  Engravers  for 

Copper-plate ,  Lit  ho,  or  Letterpress  Printing* 

Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls, 
Backgounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 


Gk  HIG-GI TTS, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Wood  Letter ,  Cases,  Reglet ,  Chases,  Brass  Rule,  Frames , 
Racks,  Leads,  Albion  Presses ,  Imposing  Surfaces, 
Composing  Sticks,  Galleys,  Bodkins, 

And  Everything  used  in  the  Printing  Business. 

Materials  purchased. — Price  Lists  on  application. 

1,  GREAT  NEW  STREET,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

Works — 2,  3,  15,  16,  &  19,  Dean  Street. 


On  Wednesday  last,  January  13th,  No.  47  of 

(^apital  and  Labour.  Issued 

under  the  direction  of  the  “National  Federation  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  of  Labour.” 

Contents  of  No.  47:  “  Labour  Representation  ” — Trade  Unions 
for  Women— American  Iron  and  Steel  Industries — The  Trade  Union 
Inquiry  of  1867-9 — The  Cotton  Manufacture — Opinions  of  Public  Men 
— Spirit  of  the  Press — The  South  Wales  Strike — Wages  and  Strikes 
—  Statistics — Legal  Cases — General  Notes  —  Money  Market  —  New 
Companies — State  of  Trade  and  Prices  Current. 

Single  Number,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  20s.,  post-free.  Pub¬ 
lished  every  Wednesday,  at  the  Office,  138,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


SECOisrx)-i3:A.3srr) 

AND 

NEW  PRINTING  MACHINERY 

’  FOR  SALE. 

A  powerful  DOUBLE-GEARED  30-in.  ROLLING  MACHINE, 
fitted  with  steam  reversing  gear  (nearly  new). 

A  FOUR-CROWN  MAIN’S  MACHINE,  by  Connisbee,  nearly  new. 

A  DOUBLE -ROYAL  PERFECTING  MACHINE,  by  Napier, 
fitted  with  set-off  motion  ;  equal  to  new. 

A  DOUBLE-ROYAL  MACHINE,  by  Ingle. 

A  PATENT  CARD-PRINTING  MACHINE,  to  print  without 
ink.  Will  print  100  per  minute,  and  was  exhibited  and  worked 
in  the  Exhibition  ;  also  Cases  and  Type  for  the  above  machine. 

A  DOUBLE-CROWN  LITHO  MACHINE,  quite  equal  to  new ; 
can  be  seen  at  work. 

A  DOUBLE-DEMY  DESIDERATUM,  by  Napier. 

A  4-H.P.  and  5-H.P.  HORIZONTAL  ENGINE;  has  been  worked 
a  short  time  only,  nearly  equal  to  new. 

A  SUPER-ROYAL  ALBION  PRESS,  by  Hopkinson  &  Cope. 

A  Powerful  large  size  DOUBLE-DEMY  IRON  STANDING 
PRESS. 

Several  LITHO  PRESSES. 

CROWN -FOLIO  ALBION,  POST  -  FOLIO  ALBION,  and 
AMATEUR  Ditto. 

Several  CYLINDRICAL  INKING  TABLES. 

Quantity  of  LITPIO  STONES,  very  cheap. 

NEWS  and  BOOK  CHASES.  IMPOSING  SURFACES,  new 
and  second-hand. 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  in  Stock  from  2  to  12-h.p.,  &c. 


JOHN  ESSON,  ENGINEER,  ETC., 

10,  JOHNSON’S  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  and 
4,  PEMBERTON  ROW,  GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ZORN,  BAHNSON  Sc  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

o  &  11.  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPH G  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS.  \  Specially  manufactured  for  Litho- 
FINE  DRY  COLOURS.  )  graphic  Printing, 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Sit«oij)ptrs  “  ®*we*  ” 

J.  Zi  B.  DELLAGANA 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.B.— Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 

Important  to  Letterpress  Printers. 

jgms  Items 

Is  an  indispensable  Monthly  Journal  for  all  the  Letterpress  Printers  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  specially  prepared  for  Printers. 

Price  2d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  per  annum.  Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  and  circulates  between  3,000  and  4,000  copies.  Also  cheapest 
and  best  medium  for  Advertisements  for  everything  connected  with  the 
Trade.  Published  by  William  Dorrington,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
at  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Office,  12  &  13,  Red  Lion- 
'court,  Fleet-street,  London.  Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  and  judge  for 
yourselves ;  post  free,  Threepence. 
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THE  ROTARY  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE. 

(WOLSTENHOLME’S  PATENT.) 


THE  advantages  of  this  Machine  over  all  others  are  numerous.  It  takes  up  little  space,  is  very  simple  in  construction, 
and  not  liable  to  break  or  get  out  of  order,  as  there  are  no  grippers  or  springs  of  any  sort.  Requires  no  other  Machine, 
as  the  jobs  are  transferred  by  it  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  in  the  hand-press.  Two  persons  are  sufficient  to  work  it, 
as  it  delivers  the  printed  sheets  without  the  assistance  of  a  taker-off.  It  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  Trade  for  printing 
invoice-heads,  as  one  transfer  will  suffice  for  any  number  of  different  sizes  of  paper.  In  fact,  the  length  is  immaterial,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  on  the  hand-press  but  may  be  printed  on  this  Machine.  The  work  can  be  cut  and  packed  as  soon  as 
printed,  as  very  stiff  Ink  is  used. 

Demy  4to,  Complete,  £45. 


WOLSTENHOLME  &  CO.,  PRESTON  NEW  ROAD,  BLACKBURN. 


BY  THE  QUEEN’S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 

LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 


JOHNSTONTYPE. 


IMPORTANT  IfcT  O  T  I  C  IEL 

TO  LITHOGRAPHERS,  PRINTERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

N  E  W  INVENT  ION. 

Johnstontype  is  a  process  of  Etching  in  relief  “  Blocks,”  from  which 

Stereo  and  Electroplates  for  Letterpress  printing  are  taken. 

Johnstontype  Specialities  are  a  genuine  substitute  for  Picture 

Engraving  on  Wood,  Steel,  and  Copper,  reproducing  in  Stereo,  from  copies  of  the 
same,  without  loss  of  detail  or  sacrifice  of  the  most  extreme  delicacy. 

Johnstontype  reproduces  in  fae-simile  fine  Steel  and  Copperplate 

Engravings,  Lithographic  Writings,  Chalk  Drawings,  Key  Blocks  for  Colour 
Printing,  &c.,  &c. 

Johnstontype  Process  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  rapidity,  and 

trifling  expense  in  working  it,  and  is  a  decided  advance  on  any  other  process  of 
Etching  in  relief  for  Letterpress  purposes. 

The  Inventor  having  no  desire  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  his  invention, 

offers  to  the  Trade  the  privilege  to  work  it  in  their  own  Establishments,  on  paying 
the  privilege  grant  of  ^5  sterling,  when  full  and  explicit  instructions  will  be  given,  with 
a  guarantee  that  three  months’  working  of  the  process  will  fully  repay  all  outlay,  &c. 

Specimens  on  receipt  of  7  postage  stamps,  post  free.  All  communications  will  meet  with  prompt 
attention,  which  must  be  addressed  to  the  Inventor, 

THOMAS  S.  JOHNSTON, 

Care  of  Messrs.  SMITH  &  BROWN,  Steam  Printers,  &c., 

Amphion  Place,  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
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THE  LEEDS  IMPROVED  DIAGONAL  ROLLING 

LITHO  MACHINE. 


{NEW SUM'S  PATENT.) 


The  Leeds  Machine  has  been  tested  against  all  others  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best. 

The  only  Machine  that  has  the  Adjustable  Diagonal  Rolling,  which  gives  the  operator  greater 
facilities  for  avoiding  streakiness  in  tints  and  chalk  printing. 


THE  SIMPLEST  AND  STRONGEST  IN  ITS  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  following  houses,  amongst  others,  have  our  Machines  at  work  : — 


Messrs.  Riddle  &  Couchman,  London . 3 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald  ,,  2 

,,  Foot  Brothers  ,,  2 

Mr.  F.  Waller  ,,  2 

Messrs.  Clements  &  Newling  ,,  2 

,,  Sir  Joseph  Causton  &  Son  ,,  2 

,,  M.  Chatterton  &  Co.  ,,  ------  2 

,,  Harrison  &  Son  ,,  2 

,,  Virtue  &  Co.  ,,  2 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald,  Glasgow  -  -  -  -  -  -  2 


Upwards  of  Forty-five  of  these  Machines  have  been 


Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Glasgow  . 2 

,,  Waterston  &  Son,  Edinburgh . 2 

Mr.  J.  Upton,  Birmingham . 4 

Messrs.  Bunchen  &  Co.  ,,  . 2 

,,  Adams  &  Co.,  Newcastle . 4 

,,  Curtis  &  Beamish,  Coventry  -  - . 2 

,,  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Leeds  . 2 

,,  Wellington  &  Co.,  Gloucester . 2 

Steam  Printing  Co.,  Dublin . . 


to  London  firms  alone  daring  the  last  tzvo  years. 


TESTIM 

49,  Watling-street,  and  2,  Tower  Royal,  London, 
October  iyth,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  we  have  to  say 
that  the  two  last  Lithographic  Machines  which  we  had  from  you,  do 
their  work  in  an  admirable  manner.  We  have  just  completed  a  double 
elephant  job  in  chalk  and  three  colours,  which  was  perfect  in  its  re¬ 
gister,  and  we  think  we  may  say  exceeded  our  expectations  in  quality. 
AVe  hope  to  give  you  another  order  soon,  and  remain,  Gentlemen, 
yours  truly, 

RIDDLE  &  COUCHMAN. 

To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


Lithographic  Printing  and  Engraving  Office,  67,  Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow,  November  gth,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — The  9  x  13  Jobbing  Litho  Machine  we  had  from 
you  two  years  ago,  has  given  us  the  utmost  satisfaction,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  quality  of  work,  speed,  and  facility  of  preparing.  We  can  work 
it  up  to  1,500  per  hour.  The  Double  Crown  is  also  first-rate;  our 
half-horse  power  gas  engine  can  drive  it  about  600  per  hour.  -The 
register  of  both  machines-  we  consider  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  — 
We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

A.  &  AV.  MACTEAR. 

To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


OEIALS. 

56,  North  Iianover-street,  Edinburgh,  October  12th,  1874. 
Dear  Sirs, — The  small  Litho  Machine  we  had  from  you  is  giving 
Us  satisfaction.  We  find  it  very  handy  for  short  numbers  and  small 
jobs,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  remarkably  good. — Yours  truly, 
GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SON. 
To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


,  Paisley,  October  St/t,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — The  Litho  Machine  you  supplied  us  with  about 
eight  months  ago,  gives  us  great  satisfaction  ;  it  does  the  work  well, 
with  excellent  register. — We  are,  yours  truly, 

T.  &  R.  GRAHAM. 

Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson. 


1 1 2,  Wellington-street,  Leicester,  July  2 gth,  1873. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  yours,  asking  our  opinion  of  your  ma¬ 
chine,  we  consider  your  machine  the  best  out.  It  is  capable  of  doing 
all  classes  of  work,  and  one  with  which  we  do  nothing  but  register- 
work  has  answered  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  When  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  do  its  work  perfectly  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  man  than 
the  machine.  We  have  machines  of  other  makes,  but  none  equals 
yours  for  delicacy  of  register. — Yours  obediently, 

J.  FLEMING  &  CO. 


We  beg  to  warn  the  Trade  of  an  Infringement  on  our  Patent  No.  501,  dated  1870. 


PRICE  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION  AT  OUR  WORKS,  LEEDS. 
Machines  can  be  seen  at  work  at  our  London  Show  Rooms,  6,  Bread  St.  Hill,  London ; 

And  at  Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  MESSRS. 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  and  DYSON, 

IIVE  IE  .A.  ID  O  W  ROAD,  LEEDS. 


The  Highest  Recommendation  was  awarded  to  the  “  Leeds  Machine  ”  at  the  <( International  Exhibition, 

London  J  1872.  No  prizes  given  in  this  class. 


THE  PLUMMER  MEDAL  WAS  AWARDED  TO  THE  LEEDS  MAOHINE  AT  THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 
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NEW  IMPROVED 

Diagonal  Guillotine  Leuer 

CUTTING  MACHINE, 

The  15-in.  Cuts  (with  one  pull  of  the  Lever)  as 
clean  as  the  largest  and  most  expensive  Machines. 

PRICES.  £'  s.  ^ 

To  cut  15  inches .  12  14  o 

To  cut  20  inches  ..  .  25  6.0 

Extra  Knives  for  15-inch .  176 

,,  for  20-inch .  1  12  o 

Each  Machine  tested  before  leaving  the  Works. 


NEW  IMPROVED 

GALLEY  PEOOE  PEESS 

(all  iron) 

Will  take  on  Three  or  Four  Columns  of  “Times,” 
Can  also  be  adapted  for  Printing  Newspaper 
Labels. 

latwb  Surface  anb  $$WaI  $wh  Slab. 

COMPLETE,  WITH 

BLANKET  ON  HOLLER. 

£.  s.  d. 

Price,  Three  Cols.  “Times  ”  ..  ..  7  12  6 

,,  Four  ,,  ,,  ....  8  12  6 

,,  Page  ,,  ....  12  14  o 


Makers  of  Curved  Galleys  for  the  Hoe  and 
Prestonian  Web  Machines. 

FRANCIS  DONNISON  AND  SON, 

Printers’  Engineers, 
ISTEWCASTLE  -  OUST  -  TY UNTIE. 

“THE  MINERVA,”  =  THE  CROPPER, 

Is  the  Original  Platen  Machine  of  which  all  others  are  imitations.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Elegant, 
Compact,  and  Speedy  Platen  Machine  ever  introduced.  It  is  now  made,  in  all  its 
sizes,  from  entirely  new  Models  which  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

MORE  THAN  SIX  THOUSAND  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Aduantages  of  the  “MINERVA  ”  over  all  other  Machines 

1.  — SIMPLICITY  of  Construction,  Compactness,  Strength. 

2.  — DISTRIBUTION  :  this  is  effected  by  the  revolving  Discs  (Patented),  and  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Machine 

as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

3.  — The  IMPRESSION  may  be  regulated  by  a  SINGLE  SCREW,  and  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

4.  — REGISTER  is  secured  by  a  Locking  Apparatus  (Patented),  which  secures  the  Platen  so  firmly,  while  the  impression 

is  given,  that  SLURRING  is  IMPOSSIBLE. 


The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  Testimonials  receiued : — 


“  We  run  the  small  Machine  at  1,800  per  hour  for  general  work.”— Bemrosk  & 
Sons. 

“  I  have  had  a  lad  printing  2,000  an  hour  on  one  of  them.” — Charles  Eagle. 

“  I  consider  it  unequalled  in  ease  of  working,  clearness  of  impression,  and  speed.” 
— H.  S.  Cowell. 

“  I  think  the  Trade  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing  the  Machine.” — 
Ed.  Verrall. 

“  We  are  sorry  we  did  not  possess  her  sooner.”— Moat  &  Walker. 


“  Gives  us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” — McCorquodale  &  Co. 

“The  best  Machine  for  small  jobbing-work  extant.” — Clulow  &  Son. 

“  It  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.” — Bowles  &  Sons. 

“  I  would  not  exchange  your  Machine  for  any  other  which  is  in  the  field. ”- 
Samuel  Johnson. 

“No  jobbing-office  is  perfect  without  your  economical  and  unique  Machine.”- 
Curtis  Brothers  &  Towner. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

H.  S.  CROPPER  &  CO.,  HOCKLEY  MILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Or  at  the  London  Depot ,  n,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE ,  E.C. 


D 
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BENJN  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER,' 

100  &  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets — Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS:— 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tra¬ 
cing,  for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 

■  TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds : 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Billheads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INKS,  Writing  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  -  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing-Machines,  &c.,  also  for  Burning 
purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered  pure  and 
brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

12  7,  HIGH  HOLBOHH,  LONDON,  W.  O. 


IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY  LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  TYPOGRAPHIC  PRINTER,  ARTIST,  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


HINTS  ON  COLOUR 

AND 

PE/IlsTTHsTG  IU  OOLOITRS. 

PRICE  Is.;  POST  FREE  Is.  Id. 

“In  ‘A  Few  Hints  on  Colour  and  Printing  in  Colours,’  by  P.  B.  Watt,  the  author  gives  such  practical  advice  that  even  many  experienced 
printers  may  read  the  brochure  with  profit.  The  contents  originally  appeared  in  contributions  to  our  contemporary  The  Lithographer.”- -The 
Stationer,  November  xo,  1872. 

“  The  practical  part  of  this  little  book  will  be  found  useful  to  Chromo-Lithographers  and  Colour  Printers  generally.” — English  Mechanic, 


LONDON:  WYMAN  &  SONS,  74,  75,  and  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS. 
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PRINTING  INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

A.  B.  FLEMING  &  CO, 

THE  SCOTTISH  PRINTING  INK  FACTORY, 

LEITH,  AND  CAROLINE  PARK,  GRANTON, 

ediitbtti^gh:,  Scotland. 

,  .  r 

THE  LARGEST  PRINTING  INK  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

NEW  YORK  EXHIBITION.  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873.  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


AWARDED  BY  THE  JURY  FOR  PRINTING  INKS.  AWARDED  BY  THE  JURY  FOR  PRINTING  INKS.  AWARDED  BY  THE  JURY  FOR  PRINTING  INKS. 

SHIPPERS  STTIPIPILjIIEID. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  WITH  NEWSPAPERS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 

WORLD.  . 

A  Private  Wire  connects  the ,  Office  with  every  Telegraph  Office 

in  the  World. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

BLACK  AND  COLOURED  LITHO  INKS. 

FOR  QUALITY  AND  PRICE,  SAMPLE  ORDERS  SOLICITED. 
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STATIOUEES’  BTTUDE/IES. 


JOHN  HEATH 

(The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in  Stationers’  Sundries), 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  STREET  PARADE,  BIRMINGHAM, 

SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearly  every  Article  they  require. 

Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Orders. 

Free  Delivery  to  London  Agents  twice  a  week. 

WILLIAM  MONNERY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers’  Blankets,  Machine  Tapes,  Guts,  &c., 

26  8,  STRAND 

(OPPOSITE  ST.  CLEMENT  DANES  CHURCH). 


MAKER  OF  THE  TREBLE-MILLED  BLANKET  FOR  STEAM  LITHO  MACHINES. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

LINCOLN’S-INN  STEAM  PRINTING  WORKS. 

To  Publishers  and  the  Trade,  &c. 

MESSRS.  WYMAN  &  SONS  invite  attention  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  their  Establishment  for  the  execution  of  Every 
Description  of  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Letterpress,  or  Lithographic 
Printing  in  the  best  manner,  with  promptitude,  and  on  moderate  terms. 

Stationery  Department. — Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  have  also  in  stock  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  every  description  of  Law  and  General  Stationery  of  the  Best  Quality.  Illus¬ 
trated  Priced  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application.  Orders  by  post  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


COMPOSITION,  MACHINING,  AND  PAPER-BINDING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


WYMAN  &  SONS, 

Oriental,  Classical,  and  Fine-Art  Printers,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Law  and  General 

Stationers,  and  Bookbinders, 

74 75,  &  813  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W,C, 
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IMPROVED  CHROMO  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESS 

OF 

TH.  IDTTIPTX'X’, 

ENGINEER  AND  LITHOGRAPHER, 

PARIS  22,  RUE  DES  PETITS-HOTELS. 


LONDON:— 34  and  35,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


This  is  the  only  Mechanical  Press  which  can  be  forwarded  completely  fitted.  Fifteen  of  these  Machines 

are  daily  to  be  seen  at  work  in  my  Printing  Office. 


PRICES,  DELIVERED  AND  FITTED  UP  IN  ANY  PART  OF  THE 


No. 


No. 


1. 

Length :  9  ft.  9  in. 

2. 

Length  :  1 1  ft. 


(Including  Boilers,  ready  Clothed  for  use). 
DIMENSION  OF  BED.  No.  3. 

3 1 1  in.  x  24$  in.  £210.  Length:  nft.  9  in. 


33  in-  *  25  in. 


£255. 


No.  4. 

Length  :  13  ft.  5  in. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

DIMENSION  OF  BED. 

37  in.  x  26^4  in. 

44  in.  x  32^4  in. 


£270, 

£320, 


THE  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  PRESS  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING 


Diminution  of  weight. 

Diminution  of  size. 

Simplicity  of  mechanism,  thus  avoiding  expensive  repairs. 
Regularity  in  the  motion  of  the  bed,  insuring  a  more  perfect 
printing. 

Shorter  distance  that  the  bed  has  to  run,  thus  allowing  a  larger 
number  of  copies  in  the  same  time. 

May  be  set  up  without  difficulty  on  upper  stories. 


Reduction  of  motive-power  (one  man  is  able  to  work  it  all  day 
long). 

An  elastic  pressure  prevents  the  breaking  of  the  stones. 

Registering  needles  fixed  on  the  cylinder,  being  the  best 
system  for  obtaining  a  good  register  without  excluding  the  self¬ 
registering  apparatus,  which  may  be  used  at  will. 

Superior  inking  arrangements  for  colour-work. 

It  has  a  movable  bed  to  suit  the  various  thicknesses  of  stones. 


HAVRE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1868, 

Report  of  the  Jury. 

“A  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  by  us  to  Mr.  Dupuv,  litho¬ 
graphic  printer  and  engineer,  for  his  Lithographic  press,  by 
means  of  which  excellent  copies  can  be  obtained,  and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  PARIS,  1867, 

Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Lithographic  Workinen, 
“  DUPUY’S  Lithographic  printing  machine  requires  but  little 
space  and  by  its  very  regular  and  steady  motion  offers  a  great 
security  for  the  good  registering  and  the  preservation  of  the 
stone.” 


TESTIMOUIALS. 


Imperial  Buildings,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  Ztec.  12,1872. 

It  is  well  made,  and  has  the  greatest  strength  where  there 
is  the  greatest  resistance,  and  is  superior,  mechanically,  to 
many  we  have  seen. 

The  inking  arrangements,  register  motion,  and  driving  ap- 
,  paratus,  are  all  designed  by  practical  forethought,  and  I  have 
great  confidence  in  recommending  the  machine. 

George  Falkner. 


20,  St.  Vincent-place,  Glasgow,  July  3,  1873. 
Mr.  Th.  Dupuy,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir,— We  have  satisfaction  in  saying  that  the  Litho¬ 
graphic  printing  machine  lately  supplied  by  your  firm  works 
well,  and  merits  the  high  approval  of  yours  very  faithfully, 

Maclure  &  Macdonald. 


50,  North  Hanover-street,  Glasgow. 
Dear  Sir, — We  have  worked  the  two  machines  we  got  from 
you  for  about  one  year,  and  are  well  pleased  with  them. — Yours 
truly,  Gilmour  &  Dean. 


29,  Maxwell-street,  Glasgow,  Sept.  30,  1873, 
Mr.  Th.  Dupuy,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  our  satis¬ 
faction  with  your  Lithographic  printing  machine. 

We  have  such  confidence  in  its  excellent  qualities  that  we 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to  furnish  us  with  another. 
—Yours  respectfully,  LegUat  Brothers, 

Mr.  Th.  Dupuy,  Paris.  Kirkcaldy,  November  29,  1873. 

Dear  Sir, — The  machine  you  supplied  me  with  twelve  months 
ago,  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction,  the  work  produced  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  registering  perfect. — I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

■  Archibald  Beveridge. 


Mr.  Th.  DUPUY.  17,  Brown-square,  Edinburgh. 

Sir, — The  Double  -  Imperial  Steam  Lithographic  Machine 
which  I  bought  from  you  about  six  months  ago,  has  given  entire 
satisfaction,  and  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  a 
first-class  machine. — I  am,  yours  truly,  Jno.  BARTHOLOMEW. 


PAPER  GLAZING  MACHINE. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  CYLINDER— 274  314  354  394  434  in.  I  LENGTH  OF  THE  CYLINDER— 274  314  354  394  434  in. 
PRICES— BY  HAND . £56  66  78  90  102  I  PRICES— BY  STEAM  . £60  74  86  100  114 


COLOUR  GRINDING  MACHINE  (by  Hand  or  Steam), 

PEICEl  £25. 


The  above  Prices  include  Packing  and  Carriage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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JUDSON’S  DYES. 


DANIEL  JUDSON  &  SON,  Southwark  Street,  London, 

OR  OF  AN\  WHOLESALE  FIRM  LN  LARGE  C1TLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


SIXPENCE  PER  BOTTLE 


18  BRILLIANT  COLOURS 


Magenta 

Purple 

Scarlet 

Green 

Black 

Manve 

Canary 

Orange 

Claret 

Lavender 

Violet 

Maroon 

Blue 

Crimson 

Slate 

Puce 

Cerise 

Pink 

Brown 

Grey 

Buff 

Ruby 

Lilac 

Ponceau 

Peach  Blossom 

Sultan  Red,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Blues. 


“  The  process  being  so  clean  and  simple,  there  appears  no  reason  why  every  lady  should  not  be  her 
own  dyer — why  dyeing-day  should  not,  in  every  well-regulated  family,  be  as  common  as,  and  much  more 
agreeable  than,  washing-day.  Any  young  lady  could  begin  her  experiment  on  a  ribbon  or  feather,  follow¬ 
ing  the  directions  already  given,  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  larger  articles  of  dress 
in  a  bread-pan  or  foot-bath.  The  thing  would  be  worth  trying  from  motives  of  economy  ;  and  much 
more  real  amusement  would  result  from  it  than  from  many  of  the  melancholy  recreations  to  which  young 
ladies  of  the  present  day  are  condemned.’'— Vide  Cassell's  Household  Guide,  March,  1870. 


JUDSON’S  DYES,  18  Colours,  6d.  each. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 
Completely  Dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Full  Instructions  supplied. 

JUDSON’S  DYES— DYEING  AT  HOME— JUD¬ 
SON’S  simple  DYES  are  most  useful  and  effectual.  Ribbons, 
silks,  feathers,  scarfs,  lace,  braid,  veils,  handkerchiefs,  clouds, 
bernouses,  Shetland  shawls,  or  any  small  article  of  dress, 
can  easily  be  dyed  in  a  few  minutes,  without  soiling  the 
hands,  violet,  magenta,  crimson,  mauve,  purple,  pink,  pon¬ 
ceau,  claret,  &c. 

JUDSON’S  DYES.—  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER 
POSITIVES  or  PHOTO-PRINTS  should  be  dipped  in 
hot  water  and  then  submitted  to  a  hot  bath  of  JUDSON’S 
DYES.  Beautiful  effects  are  thus  produced  in  green,  pink, 
brown,  and  many  other  beautiful  colours. —  Use  Judson’s 
Dyes  for  general  tinting. 

JUDSON’S  DYES— FERNS,  GRASSES,  FLOW¬ 
ERS,  and  SEA-WEEDS  may  be  dyed  most  exquisite 
colours — green,  crimson,  purple,  scarlet,  &c.,  by  simply  dip¬ 
ping  them  in  a  solution  of  JUDSON’S  DYES.  Charming 
Bouquets  may  be  composed. 

JUDSON’S  DYES.— INK— INK— INK.— A  Sixpenny 
Bottle  of  JUDSON’S  DYES— Violet,  Red,  or  Magenta- 
will  make  half  a  pint  of  brilliant  writing-ink  in  one  minute 
by  simply  adding  hot  water. 

JUDSON’S  DYES.  — For  Colouring  Architectural  Plans, 
&c.  Much  trouble  may  be  saved  in  grinding  up  colours  to  a 
uniform  tint.  They  may  be  used  either  with  a  brush  or  pen. 
Rose,  Pink,  Purple,  Canary,  Crimson,  Orange,  Green,  Blue, 
Magenta,  and  twelve  other  shades. 

JUDSON’S  DYES.  — For  Staining  Wood,  diluted  with 
water.  They  sink  deeply  in  the  fibre,  and  will  not  rub  off. 
They  form  the  most  economical  stain  on  record.  Light 
brown  for  mahogany  colour  is  excellent ;  No.  2  Black  for 
walnut ;  Canary  for  satin ;  also  black,  lavender,  magenta, 
and  many  other  colours. 

SIXPENCE  PER  BOTTLE. 
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JUDSON’S  DOUBLE  GUM. 

“A  GUM  THAT  WILL  STICK” 

Has  been  a  long-sought-for  requisite.  Daniel 
Judson  &  Son’s  Double  Gum  effects  this  desidera¬ 
tum,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  got  up  in  a  most 
attractive  style.  The  show-card  upon  which  the 
bottles  are  exhibited,  being  indeed  unique,  has 
been  protected  by  “  registration,”  and  is  a  very  in¬ 
genious  arrangement,  admirably  answering  its  pur¬ 
pose  for  displaying  the  Gums,  either  in  the  window 
or  on  the  counter,  being  adapted  to  stand  firm  or 
hang  on  a  nail.  The  Gums  are  supplied  in  boxes 
of  one  dozen  bottles,  with  one  dozen  brushes;  each 
bottle  is  securely  corked,  a  movable  polished  box¬ 
wood  cap  and  brush  surmounting  the  same.  The 
Shilling  bottle  is  a  suitable  ornament  for  any  lady’s 
davenport,  or  for  first-class  office  use,  and  will  not 
easily  topple  over. — Vide  Monthly  '  Circular. 

(Registered.) 

Retail,  f  1  dozen  in  box,  with  . J  per  doz. 

■fl  „  <  1  ,,  brushes  and  caps  . . k  gg 

AS.  (  1  show-card  (Registered)  . ) 


_  _  (  1  dozen  in  box,  with  . 

©Cl  1  1  *  >  brushes  and  caps . 

(,  x  show-card  (Registered)  . 

. ••••  r  4s. 

4d  { 1  d°zen  ’n  fr°x . 

)  per  doz. 

f  2s.  4d. 

Id.*  {5  gross  in  box  . 

)  per  gross. 

1  e  f  Pints . 

i»*  (  x  dozen  in  box . 

.1  (  Half-pints . 

©Cl.  (i  dozen  in  box. 


1 


per  doz. 
4s. 


TEBMS,  DBSOE/IPTIOIT  OZE1  PACKAGES,  &c. 
Boxes  contain  Assorted  or  Separate  Colours. 

f  14  in  a  Box  . .  4/0  TT„  .  . 

30  bottles,  in  Show-box,  “glass  top”  ..., . 10/-  f  ^  ho  lesale  prices 

[ 60  bottles,  Mahogany  Show-cases,  “glass  top  ” . 20/- j  071  aPP^lca^on> 

Order  direct  of  the  Proprietors,  or  of  any  Wholesale  Stationer  in  London  or  Large  Cities. 


6d. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 
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of  photographers,  and  paint  with  aniline  colours.  This 
process  gives  great  softness  and  brilliancy  to  the  pictures, 
but  they  are  apt  to  fade. 

3.  Paint  with  water-colours,  and  then  flow  the  entire 
surface  with  Canada  balsam,  covering  the  painted  side  with 
a  glass  plate. 

4.  Use  water-colours,  but  mix  them  with  turpentine  in¬ 
stead  of  water,  and  work  rapidly. 

Instead  of  painting  each  slide  separately,  it  is  possible 
to  print  the  design  on  paper,  and  then  to  transfer  it  to 
the  glass,  thus  insuring  absolute  accuracy  in  repetition, 
as  well  as  economy,  when  a  number  of  similar  slides  are 
wanted.  The  printing  is  really  an  adaptation  of  the  litho¬ 
graphic  transfer  process,  and  may  be  done  in  two  different 
ways.  The  first  is  especially  adapted  to  common  cheap 
slides,  such  as  those  of  a  merely  amusing  character.  The 
modus  opcrandi  is  as  follows  : — 

Print  the  design  upon  any  smooth,  hard-sized  paper ; 
clean  the  glass,  and  rub  the  print  down  upon  it,  so  as  to 
cause  a  set-off.  With  a  camel-hair  brush,  or  a  bit  of 
cotton  wool,  dust  over  it  finely-ground  Frankfort  black  or 
other  black  pigment,  and  set  it  aside  to  dry.  When  dry, 
the  superfluous  black  may  be  cleaned  off  with  a  brush, 
because  the  glass  is  too  smooth  to  hold  any  except  that 
caught  by  the  printing-ink.  If  the  ink  is  sufficiently  dry, 
the  glass  may  now  be  varnished  in  the  manner  photo¬ 
graphers  varnish  their  negatives.  Warm  the  plate  by  a 
fire  until  it  feels  much  warmer  than  the  hands ;  hold  it 
by  the  corners,  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  pour  upon  it  sufficient  photographic  negative 
varnish  or  pale  lacquer  to  run  all  over  it,  assisting  it  by 
tilting  the  glass  where  required ;  when  properly  covered, 
pour  off  the  superfluous  varnish  from  one  corner  of  the 
plate  into  the  bottle,  and  set  the  glass  aside  to  dry,  which 
will  take  place  in  a  very  short  time. 

This  will  be  found  a  better  method  than  varnishing  with 


PAINTING,  TRANSFERRING,  &  PHOTOGRAPHING 
MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

VING  been  desired  by  a  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
to  present  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  preparation  of  magic  lantern 
slides,  we  have  thought  it  useful  to 
treat  the  subject  at  fuller  length 
than  in  the  shape  of  a  paragraph  in 
our  column  of  “Notes  and  Queries”; 
and  being  one  as  to  which  very  little 
is  generally  known  by  either  artists  or  printers,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  follow  it  up  from  the  beginning  through  the 
different  improvements  and  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  it.  As  an  educational  auxiliary,  the 
Magic  Lantern  has,  we  think,  not  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves,  and  too  much  importance  has  been 
given  to  it  in  its  character  of  a  mere  popular  medium  of 
entertainment.  By  some  of  the  processes  hereafter  to  be 
described,  slides  may  be  produced  which  may  correctly 
and  minutely  illustrate  any  of  the  sciences,  and  the  most 
delicate  representations  be  transferred  to  the  glasses. 

First  of  all  we  may  give  the  methods  employed  by 
the  artists  whose  profession  is  the  painting  of  magic  lantern 
slides : — 

1.  Use  transparent  colours,  like  Prussian  blue,  gamboge, 
and  carmine.  These  will  give  the  three  primary  colours, 
and  by  their  mixture  the  other  tints.  Apply  wi|h  a 
brush,  and  a  transparent  drying  varnish,  like  dammar 
varnish.  Allow  one  coat  to  dry  before  applying  a  second. 
Considerable  aid  can  be  derived  from  stippling,  the  colour 
being  strengthened,  where  necessary,  by  applying  it  with 
the  point  of  a  fine  brush.  The  colours  must  not  be  used 
too  thin. 

2.  Flow  the  glass  plate  with  albumen,  after  the  manner 
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a  brush,  causing  less  disturbance  of  the  somewhat  loose 
black.  The  varnish  should  be  an  alcoholic  one,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  solution  of  the  ink,  which  might  happen  if  a 
turpentine  or  benzoline  varnish  were  used. 

The  subjects  may  be  printed  on  a  sheet  of  half-demy  or 
other  convenient  size,  transferred  to  the  glass,  and  cut  up 
into  the  sizes  for  the  slides. 

By  wetting  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  using  a  gentle 
pressure,  the  transfer  may  be  made  at  the  press  if  the 
glass  is  flat  enough,  and  is  placed  upon  a  smooth  elastic 
bed. 

The  second  transfer  process  is  adapted  to  educational 
and  scientific  purposes,  and  will  furnish  diagrams  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  character.  This 
method  involves  the  principle  of  lithographic  transferring. 

To  prepare  the  paper.  Take  thin  plate  paper,  and  coat  it 
on  one  side  with  weak  flour-  or  starch-paste.  When  dry, 
coat  it  with  a  soft  transfer  composition  that  will  dissolve 
readily,  such  as  may  be  made  by  adding  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gum-arabic  to  any  ordinary  composition  for 
transfer-paper,  though  it  should  not  contain  any  opaque 
substance  like  flake  white,  which  is  sometimes  employed  j 
in  making  transfer-paper.  The  paste  is  first  laid  upon  the  j 
paper,  to  bear  out  the  more  fluid  composition,  which,  if 
used  alone,  would  penetrate  through  it,  and  leave  so  much 
to  be  dissolved  in  a  subsequent  operation  that  it  would 
become  tedious.  When  dry,  this  paper  must  be  smoothed 
and  glazed  by  the  rolling-machine,  or,  failing  that,  it  may 
be  surfaced  at  the  lithographic  press.  In  printing  on  this 
paper,  it  is  essential  that  the  stone  be  dry  before  laying  ! 
the  paper  upon  it;  if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  the  paper  - 
will  probably  stick  so  tightly  that  it  will  be  torn  in  lifting. 

Having  the  print  upon  the  paper,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
dry  previous  to  transferring  the  subject  to  the  slide.  Take 
some  quick-drying  varnish,  in  which  turpentine  has  been 
used  as  the  solvent,- — copal  varnish  answers  well, — give  the 
glass  a  coating  of  it  with  a  varnish-brush  and  set  it  aside  to 
become  partially  dry.  When  it  arrives  at  the  state  known 
as  “  tacky”  (i.c.  so  hard  that  the  finger  will  stick  to  it,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  bring  away  any  of  the  varnish  when  the 
finger  is  taken  off)  the  face  of  the  print  is  laid  upon  it,  and 
the  back  rubbed  with  the  finger  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exclude  all  air.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  best  done  by  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  middle  and  rubbing  in  a  circular  manner 
until  the  margin  be  reached,  protecting  the  finger  by  a 
covering  of  flannel.  It  is  best  now  to  leave  it  to  become 
completely  dry,  but,  if  wanted  immediately,  caution  must 
be  observed. 

Removing  the  paper.  To  do  this  the  back  of  the  paper 
must  be  wetted  until  it  will  leave  the  print  upon  the  var¬ 
nished  glass  in  the  same  manner  as  a  transfer  is  left  upon 
the  stone.  If  many  copies  are  to  be  done,  the  glass  may  r 
be  laid  in  water  to  get  off  the  paper,  though  it  should  leave  j 
quite  easily  after  the  application,  for  a  few  seconds,  of  water 
to  the  back.  After  the  paper  is  removed,  the  varnished  ; 
surface  must  be  washed  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  mucilage 
used  in  preparing  the  paper. 

If  it  be  desired  to  transfer  pictures  in  colour,  they  may 
be  printed  in  chromo-lithography ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  outline,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  only  transparent 
colours,  and  to  print  them  much  deeper  than  would  be 
necessary  if  they  were  for  ordinary  prints.  Vermilion, 
chrome-yellow,  and  colours  of  that  class  must  be  avoided, 
as  having  a  tendency  to  stop  the  light  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  pass.  Carmine,  crimson-lake,  Prussian  or  Chinese  blue, 
gamboge,  Indian  yellow,  with  the  compound  tints  produced 
by  them,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 

The  next  process  is  the  Photographic ,  and  it  is  that  by 


which  the  best  slides  are  produced.  It  is  practised  in  the 
following  manner  : — - 

A  glass  negative  having  been  taken,  the  positive  may  be 
obtained  in  two  ways  :  1.  It  may  be  produced  by  copying 
in  the  camera  either  upon  collodion,  albumen,  or  by  any  of 
the  methods  suitable  for  producing  a  picture  upon  glass  ; 
the  essential  point  being  to  produce  dense  lines  upon  clear 
glass.  2.  It  may  be  photo-printed  in  the  pressure-frame 
directly  upon  the  sensitive  film.  3.  It  maybe  photo-printed 
upon  carbon  tissue,  and  transferred  to  the  glass. 

Much  information  concerning  the  painting  of  magic- 
lantern  slides  maybe  obtained  from  H.  Bielfeld's  “Guide 
to  Painting  on  Glass,”  published  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Rowney 
&  Co.,  London,  who  have  on  sale  two  distinct  series  of 
colours  specially  prepared  for  painting  on  glass.  One 
series  is  used  with  water  as  a  vehicle,  the  colours  being 
fixed  by  varnishing.  In  the  other,  the  colours  are  mixed 
with  varnish.  The  amateur  would  most  likely  find  the 
water-colours  the  most  easy  to  manipulate. 

Slides  may  also  be  coloured  by  floating  the  surface  with 
albumen,  in  the  manner  described  for  applying  the  spirit 
varnish,  except  that  the  plate  need  not  be  warmed.  It 
should  be  set  aside  to  dry  in  a  place  free  from  dust.  When 
dry,  paint  the  albumen  with  suitable  aniline  colours,  which 
will  dye  it  with  great  softness  and  transparency.  A  great 
drawback  to  this  process  is  that  the  colours  are  not  perma¬ 
nent. 

In  painting  magic-lantern  slides  much  use  is  made  of 
stippling  the  colours  in  with  the  point  of  a  brush  to  obtain 
depth  and  gradation.  High  lights  are  taken  out  with  a 
point  before  the  varnish  gets  hard.  When  done  in  this 
way,  the  effect  is  very  sparkling,  the  method  being  suit¬ 
able  for  high  lights  on  water,  the  moon,  edges  of  cloud,  &c. 


NEW  TYPOGRAPHIC  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIVE  PROCESSES. 

IN  drawing  to  a  close  our  articles  on  the  correlation  of 
Typography,  Lithography,  and  Photography,*  we  ex¬ 
pressed  our  intention  to  return  to  the  subject  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  view  of  keeping  our  readers  an  courant  with 
all  improvements,  inventions,  and  discoveries  as  they  arise. 
In  accordance  with  this  intimation,  we  now  call  attention 
to  four  new  processes  of  recent  introduction,  and  give 
their  modus  operandi ,  sufficient  to  indicate  to  all  conversant 
with  the  subjects  wherein  their  novelty  consists. 

The  first  is  a  typographic  process  patented  by  Mr.  John 
Henry  Banks,  of  Battersea,  for  producing  raised  or  sunken 
surfaces  for  printing  at  press.  We  epitomize  it  only,  having 
doubts  of  its  novelty. 

1.  A  glass  plate  is  levelled,  covered  with  a  coating  of 
gelatine,  and  dried. 

2.  It  is  sensitized  in  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate 
of  lime  has  been  added.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  dark  or  in 
yellow  light. 

3.  The  plate  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  suitable  negative 
from  5  to  20  minutes. 

4.  The  plate  is  washed  by  a  brush  with  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  a  little  common  salt.  This  removes  the  gelatine 
that  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  leaving  the  im¬ 
pressed  part  in  relief  upon  the  glass. 

5.  It  is  immersed  in  a  water-bath,  containing  acetic  acid, 
which  is  said  to  harden  the  film. 

*  See  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
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6.  A  plaster  cast  is  taken  from  this  plate,  and 

7.  A  metallic  type  block  is  taken  from  the  plaster  cast. 

The  patentee,  however,  prefers  another  variation  in  the 

order  of  procedure  after  the  plate  has  been  impressed  by 
light.  _ 

This  is  as  follows  : — 

4.  Instead  of  washing  with  a  "brush  and  hot  water  to 
remove  the  gelatine,  it  is  placed  in  a  cold  weak  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  simply  causes  the  unimpressed 
portions  to  swell  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  which  have 
been  influenced  by  light. 

5.  It  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  ammonia  containing  10 
drops  to  the  quart  of  water. 

6.  It  is  immersed  in  water  having  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  acetic  acid  to  each  quart.  This  toughens  the 
gelatine  film,  so  that  a  cast  may  be  obtained  from  it.  The 
patentee  says  that  the  white  portions  are  now  as  high  in 
relief  as  wood  blocks  are  cut  in  depth. 

7.  A  cast  is  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  similar 
to  a  wood-engraving.  At  this  stage  any  parts  not  deep 
enough  may  be  lowered. 

8.  A  reversed  cast  or  mould  must  be  taken  of  this,  from 
which— 

9.  A  stereo  or  electrotype  is  lastly  produced. 

The  patentee  describes  other  variations  of  this  invention 
applicable  to  the  production  of  plates  for  copperplate  print¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  a  method  for  metallizing  the  surface  of  the 
mould  when  an  electrotype  is  to  be  produced. 

The  next  process  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is 
one,  patented  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  of  Birmingham,  for 
producing,  by  photography,  designs  upon  metal  plates,  to 
be  afterwards  engraved  by  manual  methods.  It  endeavours 
to  link  copperplate  printing  with  the  correlation  of  repro¬ 
ductive  arts  already  referred  to. 

The  copper-plate  upon  which  the  engraving  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  first  receives  a  thin  electro-deposit  of  silver,  which 
is  next  oxidized  by  submerging  the  plate  in  a  suitable  acid. 
On  the  oxidized  surface  of  the  silver  a  coating  of  “  pre¬ 
pared  ”  wax  is  applied.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  now 
collodionized,  sensitized,  and  exposed  in  the  camera  to 
receive  the  necessary  image.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
necessity  for  developing  such  image,  nor  is  the  nature  of 
the  wax  ground  indicated — whether  light  or  dark.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  ground  to  be  dark,  of  course  a  positive  picture 
might  be  produced  as  in  ferrotype  photography,  in  the 
reverse  position  required  for  engraving.  The  patentee’s 
impression,  however,  appears  to  be  that  a  reversed  negative 
would  be  necessary  to  get  the  picture  in  its  proper  position 
for  working  on,  and  he  describes  a  circuitous  method  for 
doing  so.  The  patentee  may  be  an  engraver ;  but  that  he  is 
no  photographer  is  abundantly  evident  in  his  specification. 

Mr.  Thomas  West,  formerly  of  the  Heliotype  Company, 
now  of  America,  has  communicated  the  following  method 
of  obtaining  relief  blocks  by  means  of  chromatized  gelatine 
films.  Mr.  West  lays  no  claim  to  obtaining  better  results 
than  those  yielded  by  already  known  methods,  nor  to  any 
particular  novelty  in  the  process  ;  but  gives  it  to  the  world 
merely  as  a  more  simple  process,  and  one  in  which  some 
labour  is  saved.  It  is  applicable  only  to  such  subjects  as 
consist  of  lines  and  dots,  that  is  to  say,  such  subjects  as  are 
common  in  typography. 

1.  A  plate  of  glass  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  beeswax 
in  ether,  of  the  strength  of  one  ounce  of  wax  to  twenty  ounces 
of  ether.  When  the  ether  is  evaporated,  the  wax  is  further 
reduced  in  quantity  by  rubbing  with  a  cloth.  The  object 
of  the  wax  film  is  to  permit  of  the  subsequent  removal  of 
the  gelatine. 

2.  The  glass  is  covered  with  a  bichromatized  solution  of 


gelatine  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  This  solution  is 
prepared  by  soaking  gelatine  in  water,  similar  to  the  method 
of  preparing  common  glue.  The  superfluous  water  is  poured 
off  and  the  gelatine  liquefied  by  heat.  To  this  is  added 
sufficient  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to 
render  it  of  an  orange-colour.  If  the  bichromate  crystallizes 
out  of  the  film  upon  drying,  too  much  of  it  has  been  used. 

3.  The  gelatine  film  is  next  to  be  stripped  from  the  glass, 
and — 

4.  Exposed  to  the  light  in  the  pressure-frame  under  a 
transparent  positive  for  a  sufficient  time  to  impress  the 
image.  This  may  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour — more  or  less. 

5.  The  impressed  film  is  laid  on-  a  flat  surface,  with  that 
side  uppermost  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  light.  It  is 
Sponged  or  otherwise  wetted  with  cold  water  until  the  gela¬ 
tine  that  has  escaped  the  influence  of  light  stands  in  bold 
relief  like  a  wood-engraving. 

6.  This  gelatine  imitation  of  a  wood  block  is  now  made 
dry  on  the  surface  by  means  of  blotting-paper,  and  then 
lightly  dusted  with  finely  pulverized  black-lead  or  bronze 
powder. 

7.  A  mould  is  taken  with  melted  beeswax,  which,  when 
cold,  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  gelatine. 

8.  This  wax  mould  is  sent  to  the  electrotyper,  who  pre¬ 
pares  from  it  a  mounted  block  fit  for  printing  at  letter-press. 

M.  Richard  Jacobsen  is  the  author  of  the  following  Col- 
lotypic  process  of  printing  without  a  press. 

A  proof  is  printed  in  carbon  upon  glass,  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  is  then,  by  any  convenient  mode,  formed  into 
a  tray,  into  which  is  poured,  while  warm,  the  following 
solution  of  gelatine  in  glycerine  : — 

Gelatine  . * .  1  part. 

Gum-arabic  .  1  „ 

Glycerine  .  2  „ 

When  sufficiently  cold,  it  is  removed  from  the  glass  and 
placed  on  a  suitable  support,  face  upwards. 

The  support  for  receiving  the  printing-ink  must  be  elastic, 
because  the  roller  to  be  used  must  be  hard  and  smooth. 
Such  a  one  may  be  made  of  glass,  with  a  ground  surface. 
Some  printing-ink,  diluted  with  turpentine  or  benzole,  is 
placed  upon  the  elastic  slab,  and  the  roller  worked  upon  it 
until  the  ink  is  brought  to  a  proper  consistency.  The  car¬ 
bon  image  is  then  rolled  in  all  directions  until  properly 
inked.  A  sheet  of  plain  albumenized  paper  is  laid  upon 
the  inked  film,  and  pressed  into  contact  by  passing  a 
squegee  over  the  back.  It  is  then  carefully  lifted,  and  will 
be  found  to  have  taken  the  ink  from  the  gelatine  plate.  If 
it  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  contact,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to- dry  the  film,  which  must  necessarily  be  moist, 
to  yield  proper  prints,  though  it  will  not  do  to  wet  it  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  printing  film  described  will 
retain  sufficient  moisture  to  print  a  dozen  proofs,  after 
which  it  must  be  set  aside  to  absorb  more  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  for  about  two  hours,  when  another  dozen 
prints  may  be  taken,  and  so  on.  Typographers  will  notice 
in  this  process  a  similarity  between  the  printing  surface  and 
their  roller  composition. 


Literary  Production  of  France. — In  1874  there  appeared  in 
France  11,917  new  books,  pamphlets,  & c.,  or  new  editions  ;  to  these 
must  be  added  2,196  copperplate  prints,  lithographs,  and  maps,  as 
also  3,841  musical  works;  which  gives  a  sum-total  of  1 7, 394  literary 
artistic  productions.  This  includes  neither  newspapers  nor  periodical 
literature.  According  to  these  statistics,  the  year  1874  shows  an  excess 
upon  1869  (hitherto  considered  the  most  prolific  year  for  French 
literature)  of  560  works.  The  “  Bibliotheque  Rationale  de  la  Rue 
Richelieu,”  which  receives  a  copy  of  every  work  published  in  France, 
has  by  this  means,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  added  300,000  items 
to  its  catalogue. 
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PRINTING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
EARLY  ART. 

A  LECTURE  was  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at 
their  rooms  in  Conduit-street,  on  the  4th  inst.,  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Daldy,  B.A.,  on  “Printing  in  Connection  with  Early  Art.” 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  many  ladies  being  present. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  referring  to  the  gratification, 
as  well  as  to  the  instruction  which  was  afforded  by  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  connection  between  literature  and  printing. 
Having  pointed  out  the  different  methods  of  printing — the 
typographic,  lithographic,  and  copper-plate,- — -and  illus¬ 
trated  his  remarks  with  specimens  of  printing  types,  litho¬ 
graphic  stones,  copper  plates,  &c.,  he  proceeded  to  describe 
the  origin  of  the  art,  and  then  detailed  its  history,  with 
reference  especially  to  the  opportuneness  of  the  discovery 
and  its  effect  on  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  modes  of 
printing  previous  to  the  invention  of  movable  types  were 
described,  allusion  made  to  the  references  in  the  Bible 
relative  to  printing,  and  the  writing  or  printing  on  stones 
and  bricks.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  was  literally  im¬ 
printing,  instead  of  cutting  separate  letters  and  pressing 
them  on  the  surface.  It  was  shown  that,  at  first,  the 
writing  consisted  of  representations  of  the  objects  them¬ 
selves,— --it  was  of  a  pictorial  character.  The  next  stage  was 
reached  when  the  writings  were  phonetic , — representations 
not  imitating  objects,  but  signifying  sounds.  Passing  on  to 
the  tablet  in  wax,  and  the  iron  pen,  or  stylus,  of  the 
Romans ;  to  the  writings  on  vegetable  substances  such  as 
palm,  the  lecturer  came  to  the  use  of  the  papyrus.  '  That 
Egyptian  plant,  he  said,  no  longer  grows  in  Egypt,  and  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  relative  to  it  had  actually  been  fulfilled. 
Parchment,  the  skins  of  animals,  had  been  used  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  was  referred  to  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
Approaching  the  origin  of  what  is  now  termed  printing,  he 
came  to  the  playing-cards,  which,  he  said,  were  the  first 
printed  productions,  and  the  immediate  forerunners  of  the 
printed  page.  Referring  to  the  block  books,  he  said  that 
the  earliest  wood  engraved  block  was  dated  1423,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  print  of  St.  Christopher,  in  the  possession  of 
Earl  Spencer.  After  a  reference  to  the  “  Biblia  Pauperum,” 
and  other  celebrated  block  books,  the  lecturer  asked,  Who 
invented  printing  ?  Eight  cities  competed  for  the  honour, 
and  their  claims  were  very  conflicting,  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  being  in  favour  of  Mentz.  The  opportuneness  of 
the  invention  of  printing  was  then  alluded  to, —  the 
dark  state  of  Europe  immediately  before  it,  and  the 
spread  of  knowledge  which  it  immediately  occasioned. 
Two  centuries  earlier,  the  art  had  been  simply  the  slave  of 
the  cloister.  The  lecturer  traced  up  the  products  of  print¬ 
ing  to  the  origin  of  the  periodical  literature,  and  then  dwelt 
upon  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Before  its  era,  politi¬ 
cal  feeling  was  only  manifested  by  violence ;  but,  under 
its  influence,'  became  a  matter  of  intellectual’  discussion. 
Beyond  that  it  had  aided  art,  promoted  taste,  and  diffused 
religious  knowledge.  It  was  singularly  appropriate  that  the 
Bible  should  be  one  of  the  earliest  works  printed,  and 
should  have  since  given  more  employment  to  the  printing- 
press  than  any  other  volume.  A  few  remarks  on  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  armed  with  this  great  power 
of  the  press,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  those  who  enjoy 
its  manifold  privileges,  concluded  an  exceptionally  eloquent 
address. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
lecture  consisted  in  the  sharpness  of  outline  with  which 


Mr.  Daldy  had  sketched  the  various  steps  anterior  to  the 
discovery  of  printing,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had 
indicated  its  marvellous  progress.  One  was  rarely  privileged 
to  hear  a  paper  so  modelled  as  to  convey  in  a  pleasing 
manner  such  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information.  He 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  early  part  of  the  paper,  but 
thought  that  one  mode  of  communication  adopted  by  the 
ancients  had  been  omitted, — their  signs  made  by  knots  of 
strings,  which  had  a  figurative  meaning  well  understood. 
He  was  also  pleased  with  the  mode  in  which  the  invention 
had  been  traced  up,  and  the  various  stages  pointed  out. 
In  all  human  progress  there  was  a  gradual  advancement : 
there  was  no  great  and  sudden  leap.  Everything  was  part 
of  a  chain,  and  every  discovery  illustrated  this.  The  chain 
was  never  broken  ;  every  great  invention  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  step  by  step.  He  referred,  as  examples  of  this,  to 
the  invention  of  telegraphy  and  illumination  by  gas,  showing 
that  they  had  been  gradually  evolved.  The  chairman  then 
invited  any  of  his  audience  who  desired  to  do  so  to  offer 
any  remark  on  the  lecture. 

Mr.  T.  Gilks  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  more  especially  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  identified  with  wood-engraving,  but  thought  that  the 
lecturer  had  not  adequately  dealt  with  the  origin  of  the 
invention  of  printing.  The  block  books  were  not  the* 
earliest  results  of  the  printing-press,  but  prints  from  entire 
blocks  of  wood.  He  referred  to  Caxton’s  press,  which  he 
set  up  in  the  Chapter  Blouse  of  Westminster,  and  said  that 
it  was  singular  that,  ever  since,  printers  had  called  their 
trade  meetings  “  chapters.”  The  first  book  printed  in 
England  was  “  The  Came  of  Chess,”  a  book  of  games. 
He  referred  to  the  wonderful  progress  made  since  that  time, 
and  the  marvellous  feats  of  the  press  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall  corrected  Mr.  Gilks  as  to  the 
chapters,  explaining  that  printers  called  their  meetings 
chapels.  He  dissented  somewhat  from  the  lecturer’s  eulo- 
gium  of  the  press,  and  said  that  writers  for  it  frequently 
manifested  a  large  .amount  of  ignorance,  and  seemed  to 
depend  upon  their  ability  to  make  a  readable  article  1‘ather 
than  on  their  knowledge.  He  referred  to  several  gross 
blunders  in  some  of  the  high-class  journals,  and  caused 
some  amusement  by  describing  an  “  abominably  misleading 
notice”  of  Burlington  House,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News.  He  said  that  frequent  errors  appeared  in  the 
morning  newspapers,  but  no  space  was  allowed  in  the  next 
issue  for  their  correction.  As  a  rule,  writers  of  the  press 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  high  office  intrusted  to  them. 

Mr.  Aug.  G.  Babington  complimented  the  lecturer  for 
his  lucid  and  interesting  paper,  but  thought  that  enough 
had  not  been  said  as  to  the  invention  of  printing  by  the 
Chinese.  He  also  referred  to  the  opportuneness  of  the 
invention  in  Europe,  and  its  connection  with  the  “  greatest 
of  all  reforms,  the  Reformation.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  lecturer 
and  chairman.  We  have  elsewhere,  in  the  present  number, 
adverted  to  one  or  two  points  touched  upon  in  this  lecture, 
and  the  discussion  which  followed. 


Memorial  to  the  Late  Henry  W.  Caslon. — The  Caslon 
Circular ,  in  reprinting  what  it  calls  “  the  very  able  ancLcorrect  account 
of  the  founder  of  our  House,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,”  says  that  “  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Win.  Caslon  to  know  that  his  workmen — amongst  whom  are  some 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  Caslon  Foundry  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years, — actuated  by  esteem  and  love  for  a  good  and  generous  em¬ 
ployer,  have  erected  to  his  memory  a  Memorial  Window  in  the 
picturesque  church  at  Medmenham,  adjacent  to  the  spot  where  he  lies 
buried,  and  within  a  stone’s-throw  of  the  pretty  cottage  in  which  he 
spent  the  closing  months  of  his  life.” 
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HOLLAR’S  ETCHINGS. 

THE  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  is  earning  the  thanks 
of  all  lovers  of  art  by  its  “  occasional  ”  exhibitions. 
One  of  these  is  now  being  held  in  the  elegant  little  gallery 
adjoining  the  rooms  of  the  Club  in  Saville-row.  It  consists 
of  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  which 
has  been  got  together  by  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
S.  Addington,  F.  Seymour  Haden,  A.  Morrison,  R.  P. 
Roupell,  and  the  Rev.  James  J.  Heywood.  An  excellent 
catalogue  has  been  prepared,  to  which  has  been  prefixed  a 
short  memoir  of  the  master.  The  following  is  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  more  material  part  of  this  highly  interesting- 
composition. 

Wenzel,  or  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  a  Bohemian  of  gentle 
blood — the  most  accurate  delineator  and  the  most  ingenious 
illustrator  of  his  time,  and,  as  to  technic,  the  most  able 
etcher — was  born  at  Prague,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1607. 
He  was  destined  for  the  law,  and  studied  for  that  profes¬ 
sion  till  the  troubles  that  came  upon  Bohemia  ruined  his 
family,  and  drove  him  from  his  country.  Hollar  was  then  free 
to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  and  entered  at  once 
his  artist’s  career.  The  earliest  of  his  essays  with  the 
point  that  have  come  down  to  us  bear  the  date  1625, 
when  he  would  have  been  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  In 
1627  we  find  Hollar  at  Frankfort,  receiving  instruction 
from  Matthew  Merian,  a  well-known  etcher  and  engraver 
of  the  day;  from  1629  to  1633  he  appears  to  have  re¬ 
sided  at  Strasburg  ;  and  from  1633  to  1636  in  Cologne. 
In  this  year  (1636)  Hollar  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
art-loving  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  he  passed  through 
Cologne  on  a  mission  from  Charles  I.  to  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Vienna.  The  Earl  was  pleased  with  the  artist, 
and  at  once  took  him  into  his  service.  He  returned  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1637,  bringing  Hollar  with  him. 
Whatever  was  the  exact  nature  of  our  artist’s  position  in 
the  Earl’s  household,  he  would  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  working  on  his  own  account,  as  to  this  year 
(1637)  belongs  the  “View  of  Greenwich,”  which  plate  he 
is  said  to  have  worked  for  Stent,  the  publisher,  for  the 
small  sum  of  thirty  shillings.  To  this  year  also  belongs 
the  interesting  bust  of  a  young  man,  which  has  always 
passed  for  a  portrait  of  the  youthful  Milton.  In  1638-9, 
we  find  Hollar  engaged  with  the  Arundel  Collection,  pro¬ 
ducing,  among  other  pieces,  the  interesting  diptych  of 
“  Richard  II.,  attended  by  his  Patron  Saints,  worshipping 
the  Infant  Saviour  in  His  Mother’s  arms.”  To  this  year 
belong  also  his  two  portraits  of  the  Earl,  his  patron— the 
one  a  bust  in  armour,  after  Van  Dyck,  the  other  a  large 
equestrian  portrait.  Hollar  had  now  become  known  at 
Court,  and  gave  instruction  in  drawing  to  the  young 
Prince,  afterwards  Charles  II.  In  1640,  Hollar  produced 
his  magnificent  “  Sacramental  Cup,”  after  a  drawing  by 
Andrea  Mantegna ;  and  in  the  following  year  his  portraits 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  in  ovals  ;  and  other  portraits. 

In  1642,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  left  England,  and  we  find 
Hollar  passing  into  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  Before  this,  but  in  what  year  we  know  not, 
Hollar  had  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Tracy,  one 
of  the  attendants  on  the  Countess  of  Arundel.  We  hear 
of  two  children  by  this  marriage,  the  one  a  son  of  high 
promise,  who  died  in  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  in 
1665  ;  the  other  a  daughter,  whose  history  is  unknown, 
but  of  whose  great  beauty  we  hear  in  Aubry’s  letters.  The 
Civil  War,  drawing  as  it  did  all  men  into  its  vorteXi  about 
this  time  (1643-4)  claimed  Hollar  as  its’  prey;  and  we 
find  him  accordingly  at  Basing  House,  in  the  company  of 
Fuller,  Inigo  Jones,  Johnson  the  herbalist,  Faithorne,  and 
other  supporters  of  Church  and  King,  during  the  famous 


siege  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  so  long  baffled 
the  armies  of  the  Parliament.  Here,  we  are  told,  Plollar 
was  taken  prisoner  :  this  must  have  been  some  time  in  the 
year  1644,  and  before  the  surrender  of  the  House,  which 
did  not  fall  till  the  King's  cause  was  utterly  ruined,  and 
Cromwell  came  in  person  to  reduce  it,  in  October,  1645. 
i  During  both  the  years  1643-4  Hollar  was  very  busy,  as  we 
have  sixty-seven  plates  bearing  the  date  1643,  ar>d  forty-one 
the  date  1644;  and  no  doubt  a  fair  proportion  of  his  undated 
plates  belong  to  these  two  years.  Hollar  executed  in  all 
about  2,740  plates  ;  of  these,  only  944  bear  any  date. 
Among  other  pieces,  he  at  this  time  produced  thatcharming 
set  of  plates,  the  “  Four  Seasons,”  represented  by  full-length 
figures  of  ladies,  with  views  of  Albury,  Cheapside,  and  St. 
Tames’s  Park  as  the  back-grounds;  also  the  “Seasons,”  re¬ 
presented  by  ladies  (half-lengths);  while  to  1641  belongs  the 
set  of  “Seasons”  represented  by  ladies  (three-quarter  lengths). 

Of  the  plates  which  bear  the  date  1644,  two,  belonging 
to  the  set  of  ladies’  heads  in  circles,  bear  this  signature, 
“  W.  Hollar,  fecit,  Antuerpioe,  1644”;  whence  we  infer 
that  Hollar,  after  his  capture,  was  released,  or  managed  to 
escape,  and  passed  over  sea  to  join  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
at  Antwerp,  in  the  latter  part  of  1644.  In  1646,  Lord 
Aruftdel,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  left  Antwerp  for 
Italy,  where  he  died,  at  Padua,  the  same  year.  Hollar  was 
therefore  now  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  and  we 
find  him  very  prolific  during  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  which 
lasted  till  1652.  To  the  years  1645-51,  inclusive,  belong 
some  352  of  his  dated  plates — that  is,  more  than  a  third  of 
his  dated  work.  He  was  employed  by  the  various  Antwerp 
publishers.  Among  the  plates  due  to  this  Antwerp  period 
may  be  mentioned  his  muffs  (with  the  exception  of  one 
plate  dated  1642),  the  set  of  small  butterflies,  and  probably 
also  the  larger  set,  and  the  Holbein  vases.  The  set  of 
shells,  also,  the  rarest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
work  of  his  needle,  though  undated,  is  assigned  by  tradition 
to  this  epoch.  Again,  many  of  his  portraits  were  worked 
at  this  time  ;  for  instance,  his  Charles  II.,  when  young, 
after  Van  Dyck,  the  only  one  among  all  his  plates  of 
which  we  know  that  he  was  himself  the  publisher.  The 
first  state  of  this  portrait  has  at  the  end  of  the  dedication, 
“  W.  Hollar,  fecit  et  exc.”  But  even  this  plate  soon 
passed  out  of  Hollar’s  hands,  as  we  find  in  a  subsequent 
state  the  name  of  the  Antwerp  painter,  Meyssens,  as  the 
publisher.  To  this  period  also  belong  the  two  well-known 
portraits  of  the  artist.  And,  chief  of  all  the  works  of  this 
period,  we  have  his  masterpiece  in  the  portrait  of  James, 
Duke  of  York,  painted  by  Teniers  the  younger  in  1651, 
and  apparently  engraved  by  Hollar  at  the  same  time.  This 
alone,  if  no  other  portrait  by  Hollar  had  come  down  to  us, 
would  sufficiently  prove  how  unjust  is  the  charge  some¬ 
times  brought  against  our  artist,  that  he  failed  in  por¬ 
traiture.  To  this  period  also  belong  many  of  Hollar’s 
most  pleasing  and  interesting  landscapes. 

In  the  year  1652  we  find  Hollar  once  more  in  London, 
and  engaged  on  the  plates  for  Ogilby’s  Virgil,  which 
appeared  in  1654  :  two  of  the  plates  are  signed  “  W.  Hollar, 
fecit,  Londini,  1652”;  thus  also  is  signed  the  portrait  of 
Madame  Killegry.  To  this  year  belong  also  other  portraits, 
as  that  of  Anna  Maria  of  Spain,  and  the  charming  miniature 
portraits  of  Mary  of  Warwick  and  Anna  Webouts.  During 
the  years  that  intervened  between  his  return  to  England  and 
the  Restoration,  we  hear  of  Hollar  as  living  at  one  time 
with  the  famous  engraver,  and  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
Faithorne,  near  Temple  Bar;  and  then  again  with  Stent, 
Overton,  or  other  of  the  publishers,  who  seem  to  have 
treated  him  badly,  and  worked  him  hard,  and  in  their 
hands  Hollar — good,  honest  man — seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  child. 
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Besides  the  plates  for  Ogilby’s  Virgil  and  Homer,  Hollar 
at  this  time  worked  those  for  Dugdale’s  “Warwickshire” 
and  “  St.  Paul’s,”  for  the  first  portion  of  the  “  Monasticon,” 
for  Stapylton’s  Juvenal,  Ware’s  “Antiquities  of  Ireland,” 
and  for  other  books.  He  is  said  to  have  been  paid  for  his 
work  by  time,- — fourpence  per  hour  was,  we  are  told,  the 
price  paid  to  Hollar  by  the  booksellers, — and  to  have  been 
most  conscientious  in  the  matter,  so  that  he  carefully  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  shortest  interruptions,  and  deducted  the 
time  so  wasted.  We  may  notice,  as.  belonging  to  the 
period  before  the  Restoration,  his  portrait  of  Chaloner, 
which  bears  the  date  1655  :  this  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  esteemed  of  Hollar’s  portraits. 

At  the  Restoration,  we  might  have  expected  that  Hollar’s 
fortunes  would  have  mended ;  but  it  was  not  so.  He  seems 
to  have  been  neglected,  as  were  so  many  among  the  Royal 
adherents.  The  publishers  continued  to  impose  upon  his 
good-nature  and  his  necessities,  as  in  the  well-known  in¬ 
stance  of  Stent  and  the  portrait  of  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury, 
a  work  of  the  year  1665.  Of  this  portrait,  we  are  told  by 
Hollar  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Aubry,  that  Stent  demurred  to 
receive  it  of  him,  though  the  likeness  was  undoubted,  the 
publisher’s  object  being  to  beat  down  the  price.  Then, 
to  make  matters  worse,  came  the  Great  Plague,  which 
put  an  end  to  any  demand  for  Hollar’s  work ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  we  are  told  that  in  this  year  (1665), 
after  the  death  of  his  son,  Hollar,  in  spite  of  his  distress, 
married  a  second  time.  All  that  we  know  of  his  good- 
natured,  kind-hearted,  improvident  character  would  lead  us 
to  expect  what  his  subsequent  history  seems  to  prove,  that 
his  bride  was  portionless.  In  1666,  the  Fire  of  London 
supplied  Hollar  with  a  certain  amount  of  employment. 
Thus  we  have,  with  the  date  1666,  some  plans  of  London, 
showing  the  part  of  the  city  that  had  suffered  from  the 
fire,  with  the  little  plate  of  the  burning  St.  Paul’s,  which 
appears  on  the  title-page  of  Sancroft’s  sermon,  “  Lex  ignea,” 
preached  before  the  king.  Hollar  was  also  engaged  this 
year  on  his  plates  for  HCsop,  and  on  a  portion  of  those  for 
Sandford’s  “  Genealogical  History,”  published  later.  To 
this  and  the  following  year  also  belong  some  plates  of 
naval  engagements ;  for  instance,  “  The  Burning  of  the 
Town  of  Skelling,  and  above  150  Dutch  Vessels,”  the 
exploit  which  brought  upon  England  the  damage  and  dis¬ 
grace  of  a  Dutch  fleet  sailing  up  the  Thames  to  Sheerness 
and  Chatham. 

In  the  years  1668-9,  we  find  him  at  Tangier,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  make  drafts  of  the  town 
and  forts  ;  and  on  this  work  he  was  employed  a 
twelvemonth.  We  have  as  the  result  of  his  expedition 
twelve  small  and  three  larger  plates  of  the  fortifications  of 
Tangier,  besides  a  large  map  of  the  whole  city.  This 
business  proved  all  but  fatal  to  Hollar,  as  on  his  return, 
in  the  December  of  1669,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  cap¬ 
ture  and  slavery,  and  was  tonly  saved  by  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  Captain  Kempthorne,  who,  with  his  one  ship, 
the  Mary  Rose,  succeeded  in  beating  off  seven  Algerine 
men-of-war.  Hollar  worked  a  plate  of  this  engagement  for 
Ogilby’s  “  Africa.”  For  his  services  at  Tangier,  Hollar 
obtained,  after  long  application  and  much  loss  of  time,  the 
sum  of  ^jioo. 

After  his  return  to  England  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  March,  1677,  in  Gardiner-street,  Westminster, 
Hollar  was  again  occupied  in  working  for  the  booksellers 
and  publishers  ;  and  we  find  his  plates  in  Ogilby’s  “  Africa  ” 
and  “China,”  in  the  latter  part  of  the  “Monasticon,”  in 
Ashmole’s  “Order  of  the  Garter,”  in  Thoroton’s  “  Notting¬ 
hamshire,”  in  Sandford’s  “Genealogical  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England,”  and  in  other  works.  In  connection 
with  one  or  other  of  these  works,  we  hear  of  his  making  a 


tour  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England ;  and 
at  page  390  of  Sandford’s  history  is  the  plate  on  which, 
as  we  are  told,  Llollar  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death — “The ‘Tomb  of  Edward  IV.  in  Windsor.”  At  the 
time  of  his  last  illness  the  bailiffs  were  in  his  house,  and 
the  dying  man  begged  as  a  favour  that  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  might  not  be  taken  from  him  till  after  his  death. 
Vertue,  on  , searching  the  parish  register  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  found  this  entry,  “  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  buried 
28  March,  1677.” 

There  would  be  something  sad  and  even  affecting,  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  life  thus  passed  in  unremunerative 
labour,  if  the  very  fact  of  its  being  unremunerative  did 
not  suggest  that  with  Hollar  the  incentive  to  exertion  was 
not  so  much  gain  as  the  love  of  his  art — if  we  might  not 
with  good  reason  hope  that  he  found  his  reward  and  for¬ 
got  his  troubles  in  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  constant 
exercise  of  his  art.  If  we  consider  the  difficulties  under 
which,  from  first  to  last,  his  work  was  carried  on,  the 
vicissitudes  and  hardships  that  everywhere  attended  him, 
we  may  well  wonder  at  and  respect  the  spirit  and  mental 
elasticity  which  sustained  him  throughout,  and  animated 
him  in  his  range  of  subjects  and  the  freshness  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  subjects. 

Hollar’s  second  wife  survived  him  many  years,  and  some 
time  after  his  death  sold  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  artist’s  works.  This  collection  was  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  magnificent  and  all  but  complete  collection 
of  Hollar’s  works  there  existing.  In  the  Royal  Library 
at  Windsor  Castle  is  another  very  fine  and  tolerably  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  Hollars. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  present  collection 
is  sufficient  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  this  artist  and  the  undeviating  truthfulness  and 
purity  of  his  work.  Evidently,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
industrious  of  men,  and  his  sad  end  is  thereby  rendered 
still  more  deplorable.  Hollar’s  ill-fortune,  however,  was 
common  to  most  of  the  master  etchers.  Rembrandt 
died  in  such  obscurity  that  even  his  burial-place  was  un¬ 
known  for  ages ;  Vandyck’s  career  ended  in  abject 
poverty  at  the  early  age  of  42,  downwards ;  and  Miry  on, 
the  greatest  etcher  of  modern  times,  perished  miserably  in 
a  mad-house.  Hollar’s  etchings  possess  not  only  an  artistic 
interest  of  the  very  highest  character,  but  an  historical  and 
antiquarian  value  which  cannot  be  too'  much  regarded. 
His  portraits  and  views  are  in  every  detail  true  to  nature, 
and  every  stroke  in  them  seems  to  have  a  meaning  of  its 
own.  In  this  respect  the  lines  addressed  to  his  friend 
Faithorne  might  justly  be  applied  to  Hollar  himself: — 

That  hand,  whose  curious  Art  protracts  the  date 
Of  frail  Mortalitie,  and  baffles  Fate 
With  Brass  and  Steel,  can  surelie  potent  be 
To  rear  a  statelie  Monument  for  Thee. 

For  my  part  I  prefer  (to  guard  the  Dead) 

A  Copper  Plate,  before  a  sheet  of  Lead. 

So  long  as  Brasse,  so  long  as  books  endure, 

So  long  as  neat  wrought  Pieces,  Thoitr’t  secure, 

A  “  Faithorne  sculpsit  ”  is  a  charm  can  save 
From  dull  oblivion,  and  a  gaping  Grave. 

Our  space  is  too  meagre  to  admit  of  anything  like  detailed 
criticism  of  the  pictures  shown,  and  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hey  wood  we  are  indebted  for  the  en¬ 
graving  containing  a  portrait  of  Hollar,  dated  1607.  The 
artist  is  seated  at  an  open  window,  through  which  we  have 
a  view  of  Antwerp.  In  his  hand  he  holds  his  plate  of  “  St. 
Catherine,”  after  Raphael,  and  on  a  table  close  by  are 
shown  his  etching-needles,  gravers,  copper-plates,  &c. 
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Underneath  the  print  is  Hollar’s  own  account  of  himself, 
which  is  a  curious  medley  of  Flemish-French  : — “  Gentil- 
homrne  ne  a  Prague,  1607,  fort  inclin.  pr.  l’art  de  meniature 
principalement  pour  esclaircir  mais  bou  coup  retarde  par 
so  pere  Fan  1627  il  est  parti  de  Prage  ayant  demeure  en 
divers  lieux  en  Allemaigne  it  c’est  addon,  pour  peu  de 
temps  a  esclaircir  et  aplicquer  l’eau  forte  estant  party  de 
Coloigne  avec  le  comte  d’Arondel  vers  Vienne  et  dillec  par 
Prage  vers  l’Angleterre  ou  avant  este  serviteur  domesticque 
du  due  d  Iorck  il  s’est  retire  dela  a  cause  de  la  guerre  a 
Anvers  ou  il  reside  encores.”  Hollar’s  personal  appear¬ 
ance  is,  despite  his  gentle  birth,  certainly  unprepossessing. 
His  features  are  large,  coarse,  and  irregular,  and  his -ex¬ 
pression  is  not  in  the  least  like  that  which  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  man  whose  brain  teemed  with  such  delicate 
ideas,  such  poetic  fancies,  as  he  whose  works  are  shown 
hereabout. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  Hollar’s  noble  patron, 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  views  of  Arundel  House,  his 
lordship’s  town  mansion,  and  Albury  House,  his  country 
seat.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of  great  value  in  a  topographi¬ 
cal  sense,  and  reproduce,  with  the  most  minute  accuracy, 
both  landscape  and  buildings.  Not  less  important  are  other 
views  of  localities  famed  in  the  history  of  Old  London,  such 
as  the  “  Royal  Exchange  ”  of  1644,  with  the  inscription  : — . 

Lo  heere  the  modell  of  Magnificence 

Th’  Exchange  of  London  through  Europe  fam’d 

Erected  first  by  Greshams  greate  expence, 

And  by  the  Roial’st  Queene  the  Royal  named. 

The  Mother  Antwerps  farre  excelling,  where 
But  emptiness  is  seene  or  trifles  sold. 

Arabian  odors,  silks  from  Seres  heere, 

Pearles,  sables,  fine  linnen,  jewels,  clothes  of  gold 
And  what  not  rare  or  rich.  Our  kings  take  places 
Without.  Within  a  world  of  beauteous  faces. 

To  which  are  appended  the  words  “  This  foremost  is  to  be 
understood  for  the  fourthe  walk,  beeing  such  as  the  other 
three,  arched  and  such  pillors  as  the  rest.  All  which  could 
not  bee  heere  conveniently  exprest.”  The  work  devoted 
to  this  print  is  remarkable,  and  the  variety  of  figures  intro¬ 
duced  worthy  of  attention. 

Among  the  portraits  none  are  more  charming  than  four 
which  form  a  series  entitled  “  The  Seasons.”  The  quarters 
of  the  year  qre  represented  by  full-length  figures  of  ladies, 
and  the  backgrounds  represent  views  of  Albury,  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  Old  Cheapside.  Underneath  each  tableau  are 
four  quaint  rhymed  lines. 

Spring. 

Welcom  sweet  ladye,  you  doe  bring 
Rich  presents  of  a  hopeful  spring, 

That  makes  the  earth  to  look  so  green 
As  when  she  first  began  to  beeme. 

Summer. 

Now  Phoebus  crowns  our  summer  days 
With  stronger  heete  and  brighter  rays 
Her  lovely  neck  and  breast  are  bare 
Whilst  her  fan  doth  cool  the  air. 

Autumn. 

As  autumns  fruit  doth  mourne  and  waste 
And  if  not  pluckt  it  drops  at  last 
So  of  herself  she  fears  she  shall 
If  not  timely  gathered  fall. 

Winter. 

The  cold,  not  cruelty,  makes  her  wear 
In  winter,  fur,  and  wild  bestes  haire 
For  a  smoother  skin  at  night 
Embraceth  her  with  more  delight. 

A  satirical  print  which  has  been  taken  to  have  reference 
to  Charles  II.  and  his  amours,  has  appended  to  it  a  dozen 
yery  coarse  lines,  which  have  been  covered  over,  in 


deference  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  ladies.  Some  of  Hol¬ 
lar’s  architectural  drawings  are  the  very  perfection  of 
etching,  such  for  instance  as  “the  choir  of  St.  [George’s 
Chapel.”  The  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  distance  is 
imparted,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  architectural  details  are 
simply  marvellous.  There  are  other  drawings  in  which 
texture  is  rendered  with  wonderful  success,  such  as  ladies’ 
fur  muffs,  velvet  cloaks,  and  lace  veils.  Some  of  these  are 
worth  any  amount  of  study.  There  are  also  comprised  in 
the  collection  broadsides,  maps,  frontispieces  to  books,  &c.  ; 
in  fact,  specimens  of  every  kind  of  work  done  by  this 
artist. 

We  are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  assign,  in  a  sentence, 
the  place  of  Plollar  among  themasters  of  etching,  and  we 
can  only  characterize  in  general  terms  the  principal  features 
of  his  productions,  as  evidenced  by  the  specimens  here 
collected  together.  The  great  feature  of  the  drawings  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  their  truthfulness.  No  detail  is 
distorted  merely  for  effect,  and  whether  it  be  a  heap  of 
timber  on  a  quay-side,  the  ripples  left  in  the  sand  by  the 
receding  tide,  the  convolutions  of  a  shell,  or  the  glassy  eye 
of  a  dead  hare,  each  is  faithfully  rendered,  and  with  as 
much  verisimilitude  as  in  a  Dutch  painting.  In  the  manner 
of  doing  this,  simplicity  is  paramount;  no  merely  showy 
work  is  admitted ;  the  lines  are  true,  bold,  and  clear,  and 
not  unnecessarily  multiplied.  Of  all  arts,  etching  is  known 
to  be  the  rfiost  “  straightforward  ”  ;  and  here  we  have  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  fact.  We  do  not  of  course  class  Hollar 
with  Rembrandt  or  Vandyck,  but  in  many  respects  his 
pictures  are  more  pleasing,  if  not  technically  so  excellent. 
His  rare  powers  and  naturalistic  genius  make  his  etchings 
worthy  of  the  closest  study ;  and  the  more  they  are  studied 
the  more  will  their  Idyllic  yet  truthful  beauties  be  apparent. 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED, 

N  our  last  number  we  treated  at 
length  of  the  vowels  in  their  word¬ 
ending  capacity.  We  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  peculiarities  of  those 
letters  which  most  nearly  approach 
to  the  character  of  vowels, — namely, 
the  Semivowels,  taking  them  in 
the  order  of  their  approximation 
to  pure  vowel  sounds.  In  our  next 
issue,  we  propose  to  follow  with  the 
consonants,  strictly  so  called ;  thus  bringing  to  a  close  this 
branch  of  our  subject. 

II.  The  Semivowels. 

A  semivowel  is  a  letter,  the  sound  of  which  is  not 
entirely  closed  when  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  syllable, 
or  when  alone,  but  is  capable  of  some  degree  of  prolonga¬ 
tion.  The  more  perfect  semivowels  aref  t,  c  soft,  ,§  soft,/', 
z,  and  /,•  the  less  perfect  are  m,  n,  r,  and  v. 

1.  The  Letter  f. 

F  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  semivowels ;  that  is 
to  say,  its  sound  is  capable  of  being  prolonged  at  the  end  of  a 
word  or  syllable  by  a  slighter  effort  than  is  required  for  the 
prolongation  of  any  other  semivowel.  This  may  be  observed 
in  pronouncing  the  words  buff,  cuff,  rebuff,  leaf ,  loaf  woof, 
calf,  and  suffering  the  sound  to  be  continued  somewhat 
more  than  usual ;  for  it  will  be  found,  on  experiment,  that 
this  can  be  done  with  the  greatest  ease. 

It  is  owing  to  this  very  rational  cause,  I  suppose,  that 
I  English  lexicographers,  in  settling  the  system  of  orthography 
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now  in  use,  always  double  this  letter  at  the  end  of  a  word 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  whether  the  accent  be 
on  the  last  syllable  or  not.  Examples  : — Chaff,  distaff,  off, 
cuff,  snuff,  rebuff,  bailiff,  midriff,  handcuff,  sheriff,  &c. 

Remark  1. — If  and  of  are  about  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  in  the  language  :  the  first  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
spelling  of  the  Saxon  primitive,  and  the  latter,  it  may  be, 
to  distinguish  it  from  off. 

Remark  2. — Clef  is  also  usually  spelt  with  one  f  in  order 
that  it  may  preserve  its  French  form ;  but  as  we  have 
changed  the  pronunciation  from  the  original,  we  ought  also, 
if  we  would  have  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  our  own 
orthography,  to  change  the  spelling  too,  and  write  cleff. 

But  if  /  final  be  preceded  by  two  vowels,  then  /  is  not 
doubled,  but  remains  single.  Examples: — Proof,  leaf,  loaf , 
hoof,  belief,  waterproof,  chief,  thief. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  still  spell  deaf  with  one  f 
although  we  have  shortened  the  sound  of  the  two  vowels 
into  e. 

As  remarked  under  the  letter  e,  when  /  final  (in  sound) 
is  preceded  by  a  single  long  vowel,  it  is  invariably  followed 
by  e.  Examples  : — Life,  strife,  knife,  safe,  chafe. 

In  forming  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  f  the  final  letter 
is  generally  changed  into  vis ;  as,  loaf,  loaves ;  leaf,  leaves : 
the  following  words,  however,  add  s  to  the  singular;  namely, 
dwarf ,  scarf  wharf,  brief,  chief,  fief ,  grief,  handkerchief ,  hoof  \ 
proof,  roof,  reproof.  Words  ending  in  ff  are  also  regular  ;  as, 
muff,  muffs ;  ruff,  ruffs;  handcuff,  handcuffs.  Staff,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  staves ;  but  its  compounds,  as,  flagstaff,  &c., 
are  regular;  as  also  it  is  itself  when  signifying  bodies  of 
officers. 

2.  The  Letter  s. 

S  seems  to  claim  the  second  place  in  the  list  of  semi¬ 
vowels,  and  hence,  like  f  it  is  for  the  most  part  doubled  at 
the  end  of  monosyllables,  when  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,* 
and  also  at  the  end  of  polysyllables  so  circumstanced ;  but, 
unlike  f  custom  varies  as  to  the  doubling  of  j  when, 
although  it  may  follow  a  short  vowel,  yet  the  accent  is  not 
on  the  last  syllable.  Hence  we  have  lass,  pass,  cess,  tress, 
kiss,  miss,  loss ,  moss,  puss,  truss,  repass,  amass,  distress,  re¬ 
dress,  amiss,  across,  emboss,  discuss,  &c.,  with  double  s, 
where  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable ;  but  when  the 
accent  is  removed  to  the  penultimate  syllable,  or  any  syl¬ 
lable  beyond  it,  we  meet  with  the  utmost  confusion ;  some- 
*  times  having  two  Is,  and  sometimes  only  one,  under  pre¬ 
cisely  corresponding  circumstances. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  would  conduce  to  the 
greater  consistency  of  our  orthography,  were  a  general 
rule  adhered  to  in  this  respect ;  and  to  me  it  appears,  as 
s  is  almost  as  complete  a  semivowel  as  f  they  ought  to 
be  both  brought  under  one  category  in  this  respect,  and  the 
same  rule  should  be  applied  to  both  letters.  For  this 
reason,  it  would  be  more  consonant  with  analogy  to  spell 
all  words  ending  in  s  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  with  the 
double  letter,  wherever  the  accent  may  happen  to  be.  In 
accordance  with  this  rule,  we  should  have  canvass,  Clirist- 
mass,  Michaelmass,  &c.,  even  as  we  have  compass,  harass, 
witness,  poetess,  blunderbuss,  &c.  The  only  exceptions 
being  words  taken  from  other  languages ;  such  as  crocus, 
genius,  omnibus,  pus,  rebus,  plus,  and  its  compounds  nonplus, 
overplus,  &c. 

*  As,  was,  his,  is,  yes,  thus,  us,  this,  gas,  are  about  the  only  ex¬ 
ceptions  not  noted  in  the  text.  They  are  all  too  firmly  fixed  to  admit 
of  change,  except  the  word  gas,  which  certainly,  upon  every  principle 
of  analogy,  ought  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  general  rule.  To  say 
that  the  word  is  so  spelt  in  German,  from  which  language  it  is  probably 
derived,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  for  so  is  the  word  glass  spelt  by  the 
Germans  glas,  quite  in  accordance  with  their  principles  of  orthography, 
but  quite  contrary  to  ours. 


A  also  differs  from  f  in  taking  a  final  e  after  it  when  it  is 
preceded  by  two  vowels  ;  as,  lease,  release,  cheese,  geese,  goose, 
loose,  louse,  grouse,  mouse. 

It  may  be  also  further  remarked  of  this  letter  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  e  at  the  end  of  a  word,  that  if  it  be  preceded  by  a 
single  long  vowel,  it  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  phrase,  Chinese, 
rise,  prose,  excuse.  The  exceptions  being  base,  abuse,  case, 
erase,  excuse  (noun),  and  perhaps  a  few  others.* 

The  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  s  or  ss  is  formed  by 
adding  es  to  the  singular,  as,  lass,  lasses  ;  mess,  messes  ;  miss, 
■misses ;  compass,  compasses ;  prospecttis,  prospectuses. 

3.  The  Letter  l. 

In  addition  to  its  generally  recognized  character  of  a 
liquid,  l  is  also  a  semivowel,  although  not  so  perfect  a  one 
as  f  or  j.  Hence  we  generally  find,  that  words  ending 
in  an  accented  short  syllable,  having  l  for  their  final  letter, 
double  it  in  that  position.  Indeed,  in  monosyllables  this 
is  almost  universally  the  case  ;  as  witness  the  words  shall, 
fell,  ill,  poll,  full,  &c. 

This  observation  holds  good,  generally,  with  regard  to 
polysyllables  also,  although  there  are  several  exceptions  to 
it,  which  the  carelessness  of  practice  has  established  toofirmly 
to  be  discarded  all  at  once.  Such  exceptions  are,  repel,  com¬ 
pel,  rebel,  instil ',  until,  &c.  But  as  it  is  unadvisable  to  multiply 
exceptions  to  general  rules  without  cause,  it  is  much  to  be 
desiderated  that  these  irregularities  should  be  avoided  ;  and 
certainly  all  extension  of  their  number  ought  to  be  sedulously 
eschewed.  Hence,  by  all  means  avoid  spelling  befall,  befell, 
recall,  downfall,  with  one  l  at  the  end,  against  all  analogy. 

There  are  also  other  cases  where  the  letter  /  is  doubled 
when  final,  although  not  preceded  by  a  short  accented 
vowel,  and  these  are  where  l  is  preceded  by  the  vowel  a 
having  the  sound  of  0,  or  by  0  having  its  long  sound,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  the  sound  of  ou  or  ow.  Examples  in  point 
are  tire  words,  call,  fall,  stall,  all,  roll,  toll,  knoll.  And  if 
this  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  monosyllables,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  of  equal  force'  in  the  case  of  poly¬ 
syllables  also.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  spell  appall,  befall,  recall,  enroll,  control!,  with  the 
final  consonant  repeated,  although  many  adopt  only  one  l ; 
and  did  custom  allow  it,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not 
also  write  allso,  allways,  all  ready,  &c.,  with  two  //’  s.  But 
this  I  throw  out  only*  as  a  suggestion,  which  time  will  per¬ 
haps  establish. 

4.  c  soft,  g  soft,  and  j. 

These  letters  are  never  met  with  at  the  end  of  English 
words,  and  therefore  call  for  no  remark  in  this  place. 

5.  The  Letter  z. 

The  articulation  of  2  differs  very  little  from  that  of  s : 
it  is  not  so  sharp  as  the  ordinary  sound  of  that  letter,  and 
is  sufficiently  distinct  as  to  claim  for  itself  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  its  appropriate  symbol,  whenever  this  can 
be  done  without  intrenching  too  far  on  the  vested  privileges 
of  words.  As  a  final  letter  it  occurs  very  seldom ;  but 
when  it  does,  it  is  always  after  a  short  accented  vowel. 
After  i,  it  is  single,  as  in  phiz ,  quiz ;  but  after  u,  it  is 
doubled,  as  in  buzz. 

6.  The  Letters  m,  n,  r. 

These  letters  may  also  be  classed  in  the  list  of  semi¬ 
vowels,  although  their  sound  is  not  so  easily  prolonged  at 
the  end  of  a  word  as  that  of  f  s,  l,  or  z.  They  might, 
therefore,  without  impropriety,  have  been  doubled  at 

*  A  judicious  regard  to  this  rule  has  led  our  lexicographers  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  verbs  advise,  devise,  and  practise,  and  the  nouns 
advice,  device,  practice. 
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the  end  of  words  having  a  short  accented  final  syllable ; 
but  as  none  of  our  lexicographers  have  done  so,  the  matter 
may  be  regarded  as  settled,  and  not  open  to  innovation. 

Remark. — Err ,  purr ,  inn,  banns ,  are  about  the  only 
words  in  the  English  language  having  n  or  r  doubled  at 
the  end. 

7.  7 'he  Letter  v. 

This  letter  never  occurs  at  the  end  of  any  English  word, 
whether  the  vowel  which  precedes  it  be  long  or  short,  and 
therefore  may  be  here  passed  over  without  further  remark. 

(To  be  continued.''! 


IMPROVED  APPARATUS  FOR  PRINTING  AND 
INDORSING. 

A  LIMITED  Liability  Company  has  been  registered 
to  acquire  the  interest  of  Philip  Dyke,  of  Leyton, 
in  patent  No.  2,204,  13th  July,  1868,  for  the  manufacture 
of  improved  apparatus  for  printing  and  indorsing.  A  con¬ 
tract  of  the  14th  ult.,  not  registered,  regulates  the  pur¬ 
chase.  The  company  was  registered  on  the  26th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ^10,000,  in  £1  shares.  The  first  sub¬ 
scribers  are : — 

Shares. 


*  John  S.  Betts,  Eastcott,  accountant  .  20 

*  William  Talbot  Agar,  Lincoln’ s-inn,  barrister  .  20 

*  J.  L.  Ashburne,  Lombard-street,  secretary  to  a  company  20 

*  Charles  Simpson,  62,  Leadenhall-street,  surveyor  .  20 

H.  Benson  Phillips,  166,  High-street,  Stratford,  insur¬ 
ance  agent  . I 

Frederick  Skinner,  Lawrence-road,  Tottenham,  travel¬ 
ler  to  wholesale  stationer . .  I 

William  Walmesley,  Ingatestone,  Essex,  secretary  to  a 
company . . .  1 


The  number  of  directors  is  to  be  not  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  eight,  and  their  qualification  twenty  shares. 
The  first  directors  are  to  be  those  subscribers  whose  names 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  their  remuneration  ^50 
per  annum  each  director.  Mr.  William  Walmesley  is  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum. 

The  patent  referred  to  was  granted  to  Giovanni  Battista 
Puricella,  of  Alfred-street,  Bedford-square,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  abstract  of  it : — The  invention  relates  to  apparatus 
to  be  used  for  printing  or  indorsing  purposes,  such  as 
printing  names  or  addresses,  or  otherwise  marking  wrappers 
and  bags  of  all  kinds,  packing-cases,  and  marking  pur¬ 
poses  generally.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  spring  cy¬ 
linder,  fitted  to  rotate  on  a  fixed  axis,  and  carried  on  a 
suitable  frame,  which  is  provided  with  a  handle.  Around 
the  circumference  of  the  spring  cylinder  is  placed  a  strip 
of  india-rubber  or  other  suitable  material,  on  which  are 
formed  the  letters  or  design  to  be  marked  or  printed.  An 
adjustable  inking-roller  is  mounted  in  bearings  on  the  frame 
already,  mentioned,  in  front  of  the  printing  -  cylinder, 
against  which  it  is  caused  to  bear  by  the  aid  of  a 
spiral  or  other  spring  attached  to  the  movable  axis  of  the 
inking-roller.  On  either  end  of  the  printing-cylinder  is  a 
raised  india-rubber  band  or  rim,  against  which  the  inking- 
roller  bears  in  rotating,  as  well  as  against  the  type  or 
design  on  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  insure  uniform  pressure. 
When  using  the  printing-cylinder,  it  is  passed  over  the 
surface  to  be  marked  by  hand,  so  as  to  coil  its  spring,  one 
revolution  producing  the  desired  impression,  during  which 
time  the  inking-roller  maintains  a  constant  supply  to  the 
type-cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  then  removed,  and  returns 
to  its  normal  position  by  the  uncoiling  of  the  spring  attached 
to  its  axis.  A  stop  is  provided  on  a  cylinder,  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  frame,  and  limits  the  motion  to  one 


revolution  in  either  direction.  The  inking-roller  consists 
of  a  hollow  perforated  cylinder  covered  with  flannel,  felt, 
&c.  This  is  filled  with  ink  through  an  opening  at  one 
end.  The  ink,  passing  through  the  perforation,  permeates 
the  flannel,  and,  as  the  roller  is  rotated  by  the  motion  of 
the  printing-cylinder  against  which  it  bears,  the  type  on 
the  latter  is  kept  constantly  supplied  with  ink.  The 
india-rubber  type-strip  may  be  readily  detached  from  the 
printing-cylinder,  and  another  substituted  when  required. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY. 

Chapter  II. 

Mechanical  and  Chemical  Principles  of  some  of  the  Lithographic 
Materials. — Varnish— Printing-ink,  black  and  coloured — Gtim- 
water  —  plate  Transfer-paper  —  Plate  T ransfer-ink — Retransfer- 
paper  —  Retransfer-ink  —  Type  Retransfer-ink  —  Nitric  Acid- 
Sponge— Damping-cloth— Sand— Pumice-stone— Snake-stone— 
Turps. 

AVING  referred  in  the  preceding 
chapter  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  three  principal  Litho¬ 
graphic  agents  —  stones,  ink, 
and  water, — we  may  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  show  how  they  are 
utilized  to  produce  Lithographic 
prints.  The  whole  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  art  will  be 
described  seriatim ,  but  not  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  employed, 
which  would  lead,  probably,  to  mis¬ 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  be¬ 
ginner.  We  intend  rather  to  treat  of 
them  in  their  relations  one  to  another, 
and,  by  taking  up  one  principle,  to  fol¬ 
low  its  application  to  all  the  substances 
or  articles  with  which  it  bears  relation. 
By  this  means  alone  can  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  art  be  intelligibly  explained. 

For  this  reason  we  depart  from  the 
tenour  of  the  treatise — which  is  first  to 
describe  Writing  and  Drawing,  and  then 
Printing — and  notice  here  some  materials 
used  in  printing  ;  because  on  these  pro¬ 
perties  depend  some  things  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  writing  and  drawing. 

11.  By  Varnish,  in  Lithography,  is  understood  the  vehicle 
in  which  pigments  are  ground  to  form  the  printer’s  ink.  It 
is  made  by  subjecting  the  best  linseed-oil  to  the  continued 
influence  of  heat,  until  it  becomes  more  or  less  thick  and 
viscid.  The  heat  must  be  raised  until  the  oil  will  take  fire, 
and  must  be  kept  at  that  heat  until  the  varnish  is  brought 
to  the  proper  consistency.  The  operation  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  inasmuch  as  the  flame  from  the  burning  oil  will 
sometimes  reach  a  great  height,  even  though  the  quantity 
of  oil  be  only  a  quart  or  two,  and,  for  that  reason,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  in  its  manufacture. 

One  reason  for  making  varnish  for  one’s  self  would  be  to 
obtain  an  article  known  to  be  pure,  for  comparison  with 
that  which  may  be  bought,  as  it  is  possible  to  thicken  the 
varnish  with  resin  (as  is  done  with  varnish  for  letter-press 
ink),  instead  of  producing  the  viscidity  by  burning  only. 

As  varnish  is  an  article  manufactured  on  a  large  scale, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  it  of  a  quality  to 
answer  the  lithographer’s  purpose.  It  is  made  of  several 
degrees  of  strength,  known  in  the  trade  by  the  terms  thin , 
tinting ,  medium,  and  thick.  The  more  transparent  and  free 
from  colour  it  is,  the  better  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
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Chromo-lithography,  as  very  frequently  the  ink  is  only  varnish, 
stained,  as  it  were,  with  a  little  colour  or  pigment.  If  this 
is  light  or  delicate,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  varnish  as 
colourless  as  possible. 

Varnish  is  sold  by  the  gallon,  but  smaller  quantities  can 
be  bought.  The  price  varips  from  10s.  to  18s.  per  gallon. 

t  2.  Printing-Ink.* — This  important  material  is  sold  to 
the  trade  ready  ground,  to  suit  various  classes  of  work,  and 
the  price  varies  from  2s.  to  40s.  per  lb.,  a  good  medium 
ink,  for  ordinary  black  printing,  costing  about  5s.  per  lb. 
It  is  put  up  in  tins,  and  most  inks  keep  well. 

In  the  state  in  which  it  is  bought,  Lithographic  ink  is 
too  thick  for  use,  and  requires  to  be  thinned  down  with 
varnish  to  answer  the  printer’s  purpose.  Considerable  ex¬ 
perience,  united  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
the  ink  and  varnish,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  printer  to 
master  this  part  of  his  trade  ;  and  though  much  assistance 
may  be  given  him  by  pointing  out  principles  for  his 
guidance,  yet  it  is  only  experience  that  can  qualify  him  to 
carry  on  his  printing  with  success. 

Ink  made  with  thin  varnish  leaves  the  roller  freely  for 
the  stone,  and  will  soon  spoil  a  drawing  if  used  by  an  inex¬ 
perienced  hand— -first,  by  adding  to  the  greasy  properties 
of  the  work  already  upon  the  stone  ;  and  secondly ,  by 
spreading  under  the  pressure.  This  is  caused  by,  first , 
having  too  much  ink  on  the  roller ;  secondly ,  rolling  too 
slowly ;  thirdly ,  rolling  after  the  stone  has  begun  to  dry ; 
fourthly ,  the  weather  or  the  stone  being  too  warm.  This 
result  will  be  aggravated  by  the  paper  being  too  hard  and 
non-absorbent,  and  the  ink  not  having  sufficient  tenacity 
to  clean  up  the  work  as  the  printing  proceeds. 

Now,  ink  made  with  strong  varnish  behaves  very  differ¬ 
ently.  It  soils  the  stone  with  difficulty ;  and  if  the  stone 
should  be  made  dirty  by  being  rolled  after  it  is  dry,  on  re¬ 
wetting  the  stone  and  passing  the  roller  over  it,  the  stone  is 
cleaned  by  the  roller  taking  the  superfluous  ink  up  again. 

It  requires  slow  and  heavy  rolling  to  transfer  this  ink 
from  the  roller  to  the  stone,  because  the  varnish  is  so 
tenacious,  that  its  particles  do  not  part  easily.  By  using 
this  ink  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  roller,  the  drawing  may 
be  almost  torn  from  the  stone,  so  that  any  delicate  parts 
are  sure  to  suffer  if  so  treated  for  any  considerable  number 
of  impressions. 

The  mode  adopted  in  applying  this  ink,  causes  it  to 
stand,  to  some  extent,  in  relief  upon  the  stone,  and  thus 
may  be  expected  to  “  smash  ”  in  taking  the  impression'; 
while  it  is  so  strong,  that  it  will  probably  tear  soft  paper 
when  the  latter  is  being  lifted. 

The  less  the  body  of  ink  upon  the  impression,  consistent 
with  the  proper  degree  of  colour,  the  better  it  will  be  ;  so, 
the  less  varnish  there  is  in  the  ink,  compatible  with  ease  of 
working,  the  more  suitable  will  it  be  for  the  printer.  Tem¬ 
perature  is  found  to  modify  the  varnish  very  much,  and 
medium  varnish  in  summer  approaches  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  thin ,  while  in  winter  it  becomes  more  like  thick 
or  strong  varnish  ;  so  that  the  printer  must  regard  tempera¬ 
ture  as  an  important  element  in  his  calculations.  It  is  clear 
that  a  middle  course  must  be  taken  between  the  two  inks 
previously  described,  and  it  is  here  that  the  experience  of 
the  printer  is  required  to  produce  a  large  number  of  satis¬ 
factory  impressions  from  one  drawing. 

13.  Though  the  printer  is  not  called  upon  to  make  his 
own  black  ink,  yet  he  has  frequently  to  produce  his  coloured 
inks.  To  do  this  he  takes  a  small  quantity  of  medium  or 
medium  and  thin  varnish,  and  rubs  as  much  colour  as  he 
can  into  it  with  his  palette-knife ;  and  then  with  the  muller 


*  The  nature  of  this  ink  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  paragraphs 
116  and  1 1 7. 


lie  grinds  it  upon  the  slab.  After  it  has  been  thus  spread 
over  the  slab,  he  gathers  it  up  with  the  knife,  and  adds  more 
colour.  By  repeating  this  operation  frequently,  the  ink 
gradually  becomes  stiffer,  till  no  more  can  be  added  with 
i  the  knife,  and  the  colour  has  to  be  added  by  dropping  a 
j  little  here  and  there  upon  the  slab,  and  forcing  it  in  with 
the  muller. 

The  ink  has  now  become  so  stiff  that  the  muller  is  forced 
over  it  with  difficulty,  and  has  to  be  ground  with  the  angle 
or  edge  of  it  instead  of  its  flat  face.  It  must  be  frequently 
gathered  up  with  the  knife  and  spread  out  again  with  the 
muller  before  it  is  sufficiently  ground.  Colours  that  are 
soft  to  the  touch  are  more  easily  ground  than  those  which 
feel  hard  or  gritty.  Hard  colours,  such  as  Prussian  blue, 
should  be  soaked  in  turpentine  before  grinding ;  the  varnish 
displaces  the  turpentine  as  the  latter  evaporates.  This 
saves  much  of  the  grinding. 

Though  this  ink  may  be  used  at  once,  it  is  better  when 
kept  a  few  days,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  its  use  as 
those  before  made  on  black  ink. 

The  lighter  the  tint  required,  the  more  varnish  must  be 
ushd ;  but  if  a  light  body-colour  is  wanted,  flake  or  zinc- 
white  must  be  ground  up  with  it  to  produce  the  necessary 
effect ;  but  this  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  hereafter. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  coloured  ink  is  required,  ink- 
mills,  which  may  be  driven  by  steam  power,  are  in  use  for 
grinding  it. 

14.  Gum-Water.  A  solution  of  gum-arabic  in  water  is 
essential  to  the  lithographic  printer,  and  must  be  always  at 
hand.  It  is  made  by  putting  a  quantity  of  gum — say,  four 
ounces  or  more — into  an  earthenware  pot  that  will  hold 
about  twice  as  much,  and  dropping  upon  it  a  few  drops 
of  carbolic  acid.*  It  must  then  be  covered  with  water,  fre¬ 
quently  stirred  during  the  next  day  or  two  until  dissolved, 
and  when  strained  through  a  cloth  or  sieve  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  it  when  sour,  but,  if  it 
should  become  so,  a  little  chalk  or  whiting  put  into  it 
rvill  correct  the  acidity,  though,  if  the  carbolic  acid  be  used 
in  the  making,  it  will  keep  a  long  while,  even  in  summer, 
without  becoming  acid.  The  attention  of  the  trade  should 
be  specially  directed  to  the  properties  of  carbolic  acid, 
because  it  is  a  cheap  and  simple  preventive  of  sour  gum, 
but  one  that  is  not  yet  generally  in  use. 

To  get  the  best  result  from  guin  water  it  should  be 
applied  when  the  stone  is  dry  ;  it  then  penetrates  better, 
and  holds  more  securely.  It  is  usually  spread,  not  thickly 
but  evenly,  with  a  sponge,  and  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  it 
unites  with  and  fills  so  thoroughly  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
that  no  subsequent  amount  of  washing  with  mere  water 
will  effectually  remove  it.  After  a  drawing  or  transfer  is 
made,  the  gum  unites  with  that  part  of  the  stone  that  is 
free  from  the  greasy  ink  or  chalk,  and  assists  very  materially 
in  checking  the  tendency  of  that,  or  of  the  subsequently 
applied  printing-ink,  to  spread  further  than  intended. 

The  draughtsman  also  uses  gum  in  preserving  part  of  his 
work,  as  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place. 


*  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  M.  Hanhart,  the  eminent 
lithographer,  for  another  and  important  application  of  carbolic  acid. 
It  is  well  known  in  the  trade  that  after  a  stone  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
considerable  period,  it  is  liable  to  some  kind  of  decomposition  that 
causes  light  spots,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin’s  head  to  a  shilling,  to 
appear  among  the  tinting  of  the  drawing.  These  spots  are  so  trouble¬ 
some  to  rectify  that  not  unfrequently  the  drawing  has  to  be  redone. 
In  investigating  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  Mr.  Hanhart  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  to  a  fungoid  growth  affecting  the 
drawing  itself.  After  trying  many  antiseptics,  he  has  chosen  carbolic 
acid  as  the  most  powerful,  which  he  applies  with  the  gum  when  the 
stone  is  finally  gummed  in.  Since  adopting  it  he  fifis  been  rarely 
troubled  with  those  “spotty”  stones, 
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Besides  using  gum  in  the  first  preparation  of  the  stone 
for  printing,  the  printer  should  always  use  it  whenever 
he  has  occasion  to  leave  his  stone,  even  if  only  for  a  few  . 
minutes. 

Gum-arabic  is  frequently  adulterated  with  other  and 
cheaper  gums,  and  notably  with  gum-senegal,  which  comes 
nearest  to  it  in  properties  and  appearance.  Gum  good 
enough  for  Lithography  cannot  be  bought  much  under  is. 
per  lb.,  at  which  price  it  can  be  bought  from  oilmen  and 
druggists  in  London,  while  in  other  towns  is.  6d.  and  more 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  same  article.  Common  gum 
is  sometimes  sold  at  about  6d.,  but  its  dull  and  dirty 
appearance,  and  insolubility,  will  condemn  it  at  once.* 

15.  Plate  Transfer-Paper  is  used  for  taking  impres¬ 
sions  from  copper  and  steel  plates,  from  type  and  stone, 
find,  afterwards,  for  transferring  them  to  stone.  There  are 
two  distinct  kinds  on  sale— viz.,  India  retransfer-paper, 
which  sells  at  16s.  per  quire;  and  Scotch,  which  is  about 
8s.  per  quire.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  because  the 
surface  is  slightly  absorbent  and  takes  a  better  impression, 
while  the  great  body  of  composition  upon  it  allows  it  to  be 
successfully  transferred,  and  its  swelling  up  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  damping  helps  to  prevent  the  lines  from  spreading 
under  the  pressure. 

16.  Plate  Transfer-Ink  is  sold  at  from  12s.  to  16s. 
per  lb.,  or  is.  per  oz.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  in  use  one 
ounce  at  a  time,  as  that  quantity  will  yield  a  large  number 
of  transfers. 

17.  Retransfer-Ink,  “stone  to  stone,”  is  about  the 

same  price,  and  four  ounces  will  suffice  for  a  small  estab¬ 
lishment.  It  is  put  up  in  tins,  and  keeps  any  length  of 
time.  i 

18.  Type  Retransfer-Ink  is  also  sold;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  the  last-mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  soap,  answers  the  purpose  better,  and  is  less 
troublesome  in  use.  The  ink  in  ordinary  use  for  letter- 
press  printing  may  also  be  used,  and,  from  containing  a 
portion  of  soap,  very  good  transfers  are  frequently  made 
from  it. 

19.  Nitric  Acid  must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles.  It  is  used  for  preparing  and  cleaning  the  stone 
by  an  operation  termed  etching.  It  should  be  obtained 
only  at  one  place,  so  as  to  insure,  if  possible,  the  same 
strength  being  always  employed.  The  price  is  from  8d. 
per  lb. 

20.  Sponge  is  used  for  applying  water  to  the  stone, 
damping  paper,  &c.  The  price  varies  from  10s.  per  lb. 
to  twice  that  sum.  That  at  10s.  will  answer  the  general 
purposes  of  the  lithographer,  the  smaller  pieces  serving  for 
gum  and  acid  sponges.  Before  using  a  new  sponge,  it 
must  be  well  beaten  to  get  the  sand  out  of  it ;  there  will 
then  remain  small  pieces  of  shell  that  must  be  picked  out. 
They  may  be  felt  on  squeezing  it  when  it  is  damp.  If  some 
pieces  then  remain  out  of  reach,  they  may  usually  be  got 
rid  of  by  putting  the  sponge  into  weak  acid  and  water,  and 
letting  it  stay  until  all  effervescence  ceases  upon  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  more  acid.  After  washing  well  with  plain 
water,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

21.  Damping-cloth  must  be  provided,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  dealers  in  lithographic  materials  at  about 
is.  per  lb.  It  is  made  from  old  sheeting,  sugar-bags,  &c., 
and  must  be  of  linen  or  flax,  and  soft  when  wetted :  hence  new 
material  does  not  do  so  well.  As  much  must  be  taken  for 
use  at  one  time  as  will,  when  it  is  doubled  and  the  cor¬ 
ners  folded  to  the  middle,  make  a  pad  a  little  larger  than 
the  hand.  It  will  be  about  damp  enough  if  it  is  saturated 
with  water  and  then  wrung  as  dry  as  may  be. 

*  course  prices  vary  with  the  market,  but  those  given  refer  to  the 
present  year,  1875. 


22.  Sand  is  used  for  rubbing  the  stones  down  to  a  level 
surface,  and  for  taking  off  old  work.  Silver  Sand  is 
generally  used,  and  may  be  bought  of  nurserymen,  oilmen, 
and  others,  at  about  3s.  per  bushel.  It  must  be  dried 
thoroughly,  to  enable  it  to  be  sifted  through  the  proper 
sieves.  Sand  for  graining  stones  to  receive  chalk  drawings 
is  a  fine  brown  sand  sifted  through  sieves  of  the  proper 
degree  of  fineness  for  the  work  to  be  done.  If  the  silver 
sand  be  first  sifted  through  fine  sieves,  and  preserved  for 
use,  it  will  suit  many  purposes  better  than  the  brown  san  I, 
while  the  coarser  portion  will  answer  equally  well  for  grind¬ 
ing  purposes. 

23.  Pumice-stone,  which  follows  the  sand  in  use,  may 
be  bought  at  6d.  per  lb.,  from  oilmen,  ironmongers,  Nc. 
The  largest  pieces  should  be  selected,  and  a  flat  side  filed 
on  them  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  fibrous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  structure. 

24.  Water-of-Ayr  Stone,  or  Snake-stone,  in  blocks  of 
about  two  inches  square  by  six  inches  long,  is  used  to 
finish  the  polishing.  Smaller  pieces,  termed  Pencils,  are 
useful  for  polishing  parts  of  the  stone  in  making  corrections 
and  alterations,  as  also  for  use  at  the  press  for  cleaning  pur¬ 
poses.  They  may  be  had  as  small  as  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  square.  The  price  for  snake-stone  is  6d.  to  Sd.  per  lb. 
Small  slips  from  2s.  per  dozen. 

25.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  spirits  of  turpentine,  usually 
called  turps,  and  one  part  olive  oil,  should  be  kept  for 
washing  out  drawings  when  necessary,  and  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  should  always  be  at  hand. 

Paper  as  a  material  in  lithography  and  its  preparation 
for  printing  will  be  treated  of  later  on. 


APPENDIX.* 

1.  Soap  as  a  Lithographic  Material. — Soap  consists 
of  an  alkali  in  combination  with  a  fatty  acid.  The  alkalies 
used  in  soap-manufacture  are  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia; 
the  acids  are  chiefly  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  margaric. 
Soda  forms  the  “hard”  soap  ;  potash  the  “sweet  ”  or  soft 
soap  ;  and  ammonia  the  kind  of  soap  used  in  medicine, 
technically  called  liniment.  Soda  soaps  will  vary  in  hard¬ 
ness  according  to  the  acid  employed.  Stearic  and  mar¬ 
garic  acids  yield  harder  soaps  than  the  oleic  and  palmitic. 
Soap,  although  it  is  of  so  much  importance,  is  one  of  the 
least  reliable  compounds  which  the  lithographer  has  to  use. 
The  only  advice  that  we  can  offer  in  regard  to  obtaining  an 
article  fit  for  his  purpose,  is  to  apply  to  a  respectable  shop, 
and  ask,  and  pay,  for  the  best.  Best  white  or  yellow  is 
what  we  employ;  Seeing  that  soap  may  by  dexterous 
management  be  made  to  contain  80  per  cent,  of  water, 
that  20  per  cent,  may  be  considered  a  minimum,  and  40 
per  cent,  an  average  amount,  it  is  no  wonder  that  various 
results  are  obtained  from  apparently  the  same  material. 
Supposing  that  it  is  desirable  that  soap  for  lithographic  ink 
should  consist  of  stearate  of  soda  only,  there  is  little  chance 
of  obtaining  it  of  pure  quality,  when  various  samples  of 
commercial  soap  are  found  to  contain  the  following  sul> 
stances  :  glycerine,  silicate,  sulphate,  chloride,  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  rosin,  gelatine,  fuller’s  earth,  Cornish  clay,  ground 
flints,  potter’s  slip,  farina,  dextrine,  and  other  substances. 

The  principal  object  of  the  soap  in  lithographic  ink  is  to 
render  the  other  ingredients  soluble  in  water ;  and  any 


*  I11  this  appendix  to  our  Grammar  of  Lithography,  we  intend  to 
give  Recipes  and  other  miscellaneous  information  connected  with  the 
art,  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  entirely  postpone  this 
portion  until  the  completion  of  the  treatise.  We  therefore  propose 
to  anticipate  our  Appendix  from  time  to  time,  commencing  with  this 
month. 
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considerable  quantity  beyond  that  will  be  of  doubtful 
benefit,  because  the  more  soap  the  ink  contains  the  more 
liable  it  is,  when  dissolved,  to  pass  from  the  state  of  a  liquid 
to  that  of  an  emulsion.  It  is  desirable,  then,  that  the  soap 
should  maintain  a  proper  proportion  to  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  to  effect  which  it  must  have  the  water  removed  from 
it  by  drying. 

Cut  the  soap  into  thin  shavings ;  set  it  upon  a  dish 
before  the  fire,  or  on  the  hob,  until  quite  dry.  A.  cleaner 
way  will  be  to  put  the  shavings  into  an  earthenware  jar ; 
set  that  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  boil,  and 
maintain  it  at .  that  heat  until  the  soap  is  quite  dry.  It 
may  then  be  preserved  in  corked  bottles  for  future  use. 
Soap  for  chalk-making  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


EARLY  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

N  an  address  by  Mr.  Alexander  Peckover,  delivered  at  the  Wisbech 
celebration  of  the  Quarcentenary  of  English  Printing,  the  lecturer 
said  that  the  art  of  wood-engraving  dated  from  very  early  times.  It 
was  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  make  impressions  in  clay  with 
instruments  somewhat  resembling  a  housemaid’s  scrubbing  brush;  some 
of  these  instruments  were  still  to  be  seen  in  museums.  The  great 
Mediaeval  Kings,  such  as  Charlemagne  and  others,  who  could  not 
write,  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  impressions  made  on  documents 
which  would  be  binding  to  them  ;  so  they  got  a  gold  plate  and  had  the 
letters  cut  upon  it,  which  they  rubbed  with  ink  and  by  this  means 
signed  their  names  on  deeds.  The  art  of  wood-engraving  was  known 
to  the  Chinese  about  200  years  before  it  was  known  to  European  na¬ 
tions.  The  Chinese  Emperors  used  the  art  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money.  They  had  bank-notes  printed  and  sold  to  their  subjects,  thus 
raising  large  sums  of  money  for  these  notes,  which  after  a  time  lost 
their  value.  These  note,s  were  printed  in  two  colours,  red  and  black. 
It  was  supposed  that  Marco  Polo  introduced  the  art  into  Europe,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  prove  it.  It  was  first  used  in  Europe  for  the 
stamping  of  playing-cards,  gambling  in  those  days  being  very  rife,  and 
the  number  of  playing-cards  used  was  so  great  that  they  used  wood¬ 
engraving  to  facilitate  their  manufacture.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
the  art  was  turned  to  a  better  purpose,  in  illustrating  sacred  subjects, 
lie  had  there  a  very  interesting  example  of  wood-engraving,  printed 
very  soon  after  the  art  was  first  known,  representing  the  Virgin  Mary. 
[The  lecturer  here  exhibited  the  specimen.]  The  earliest  engraving 
bearing  a  date  was  one  printed  in  1423  ;*  the  original  belonged  to  Lord 
Spencer,  but  he  had  there  an  exact  facsimile  of  it.  It  represented  a 
gigantic  figure  carrying  a  child  across  a  stream,  which  was  shown  to  be 
a  stream  by  its  having  fish  in  it.  It  illustrated  the  mediaeval  legend  of 
St.  Christopher,  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  early 
Christian  stories  and  he  would  relate  it  to  them. 

There  was  once  an  enormous  giant,  so  terrible  that  no  one  could 
stand  against  him.  He  went  about  the  world  seeking  for  the  most 
powerful  king  in  existence  in  order  that  he  might  serve  him.  lie 
found  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  powerful  king  on 
earth,  and  offered  his  services  to  him,  which  were  very  gladly  accepted, 
and  the  giant  made  a  good  many  conquests  in  his  service.  One  day, 
when  the  giant  was  with  the  king,  a  minstrel  came  in  and  sang  several 
songs  to  him,  in  which  allusions  were  made  to  the  evil  one,  and  at  each 
mention  of  this  dread  name  the  king  crossed  himself.  The  giant  asked 
the  king  why  he  did  so  ;  and  after  some  hesitation  he  replied  that  he 
did  so  because  he  feared  Satan.  “Then,”  said  the  giant,  “  he  is  more 
powerful  than  thou.  I  will  seek  him  and  serve  him.”  In  his  search 
for  Satan  the  giant  met  a  large  army  of  fierce  men  led  by  a  most  ter¬ 
rible  being.  “Man,  what  wantest  thou?”  said  the  leader  of  the  band. 
“  I  seek  Satan  that  I  may  serve  him,”  replied  the  giant.  “  I  am  he — 
serve  thou  me,”  said  the  fiend.  The  giant  fell  into  the  train  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  At  length  they  came  to  a  place  where  four  roads  met  and 
where  a  cross  was  erected.  The  fiend  on  seeing  the  cross  turned  aside. 
“'Why  do  not  we  go  on?”  said  the  giant.  “Because  I  fear  that  cross,” 
replied  Satan.  “Why?”  asked  the  giant.  “Because  He  who  died 
upon  that  cross  is  my  Master,”  answered  Satan.  “Then  I  will  serve 
Him,”  said  the  giant,  and  he  departed  in  search  of  Him  who  was  more 


*  The  lecturer  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  old  views 
on  this  subject,  many  of  which  have  been  exploded  by  modern  investi¬ 
gation.  The  figure  of  St.  Christopher  was,  certainly,  for  some  time 
considered  the  earliest  engraving  from  wood  with  an  ascertained  date ; 
but  a  picture  has  been  found  at  Brussels,  dated  1418,  and  a  manu¬ 
script  has  lately  been  discovered  with  two  plates  printed  upon  it  bear¬ 
ing  the  dale  of  1406. 


powerful  than  Satan.  He  met  a  hermit  who,  in  answer  to  his  in¬ 
quiries,  told  him  that  he  must  first  fast  and  pray.  He  afterwards  told 
him  of  a  river  which  was  very  strong  and  deep,  and  told  him  to  carry 
across  for  Christ’s  sake  any  who  wished  to  go  over.  The  giant  agreed 
to  do  this,  and  he  lived  by  the  banks  of  the  river  and  carried  across  all 
who  wished  to  go.  One  terrible  night  he  heard  a  child’s  voice  crying, 
“  I  want  to  cross  the  river.”  He  went  out  and  saw  a  little  child  by 
the  river’s  brink  waiting  to  be  carried  over.  He  took  the  child  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  staff — which  was  the  trunk 
of  a  tree — he  struggled  into  the  river.  The  child  was  terribly  heavy, 
and  he  found  his  task  more  difficult  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He 
said,  “  Child  !  how  is  this?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  was  carrying  the 
world.”  Then  the  child  said,  “I  am  Christ.  Thou  hast  borne  thy 
Saviour.  Henceforth  thy  name  shall  be  ‘  Christophero.’  Thou  shalt 
learn  to  serve  me  in  a  better  way  than  this.”  Christophero  became  a 
preacher  and  wandered  into  many  countries  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  He  came  to  a  country  where  Christians  were  greatly  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  he  himself  was  at  last  murdered  praying  for  his  enemies. 

The  date  of  the  engraving  which  illustrated  the  legend  was  about 
twenty-five  years  before  the  invention  of  printing,  at  which  period  the 
people  were  taught  by  means  of  pictures,  as  scarcely  any  of  them 
could  read.  Shortly  alter  this,  Koster  discovered  the  art  of  printing* 
from  movable  types,  which  >vere  made  of  wood,  so  that  they  would 
see  that  printing  had  sprung  from  wood-engraving.  Printing  had,  how¬ 
ever,  sprung  into  an  art  at  once ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  wood-engraving. 
[The  lecturer  showed  a  view  of  the  Lord’s  Last  Supper,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  audience  to  its  coarseness.] 

Gutenberg  and  Schoeffer  invented  initial  letters  in  wood,  which 
were  in  two  blocks,  and  were  printed  in  two  colours  at  different  times. 
There  were  two  very  old  books  in  the  room  which  contained  specimens 
of  early  wood-engravings,  one  depicting  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
other  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  About  this  time  Albert  Durer 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  this  art,  and  raised  it  to  a  state  of  great  excel¬ 
lence.  Pie  was  not  only  a  great  engraver,  but  also  a  great  painter. 
He  had  one  great  defect,  and  that  was  his  portraying  ancient  and  dis¬ 
tant  scenes  in  imitation  of  his  own  times  and  surroundings.  The 
lecturer  here  showed  specimens  of  Durer’ s  works,  among  which  were 
“The  Resurrection,”  “The  Holy  Family,”  and  “The  Apocalypse 
series,”  the  title-page  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  unequalled  by  any 
subsequent  one.  In  this  series  was  “  The  Scarlet  Lady,”  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  talking  to  German  youths,  dressed  in  medireval  style,  the 
New  Jerusalem  being  represented  by  a  town  very  much  like  Nurem¬ 
berg.  The  plate  representing  “  The  Eating  of  the  Book  by  St.  John  ” 
shows  that  Albert  Durer’s  idea  of  an  angel  was  a  being  poised  upon 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  This  had  a  rather  grotesque  appearance,  but 
Durer  was  very  reverent  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Peckover  then  proceeded  to  explain  how  these  pictures  came 
into  his  possession.  About  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Jackson  published  his 
famous  work  on  this  subject,  illustrated  with  copies  of  the  originals  in 
his  portfolio,  which  subsequently  came  into  his  (Mr.'  Peckover’s)  pos¬ 
session.  The  gem  of  the  collection  was  considered  to  be  a  great  curi¬ 
osity,  it  being  an  etching  of  Duret’s,  which  Mr.  Jackson  stated  in  a 
note  at  the  bottom  to  be  the  first  etching  executed  by  Durer.  Durer 
was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  disciples,  many  of  whom  were  of 
great  talent.  He  had  there  a  specimen  of  very  early  engraving,  which 
was  a  portrait  of  Gutenberg  himself.  He  had  also  a  unique  instance 
of  coloured  wood-engraving  from  Jackson’s  portfolio,  in  which  there 
were  no  less  than  twelve  blocks  used.  It  bore  the  date  1 543>  but  he 
thought  that  must  be  the  date  of  the  design,  and  that  the  printing  would 
be  at  least  100  years  later. 

Coming  to  English  wood-engraving,  he  said  that  Caxton,  when  he 
came  over  to  England  with  his  type,  brought  with  him  also  a  number 
of  wood-cuts.  His  “Booke  of  Chesse  ”  contained  some  good  ones. 
In  one  of  the  cases  was  a  book  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  \Yorde,  in 
which  was  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  city  of  London.  There  was 
also  a  Bible  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  very  fine  title-page,  in  which 
occurred  the  arms  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer.  In  the  second  edition 
of  the  book  (the  one  now  exhibited),  the  arms  of  Cromwell  were 
erased,  he  having  been  at  the  time  in  disgrace.  In  the  “Robin 
Hood’s  Garland,”  printed  at  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  engravings 
were  very  poor,  and  the  art  was  in  a  dismal  condition.  The  title- 
pages  were  exhibited  in  the  room.  It  was  200  years  before  Bewick 
brought  wood-engraving  to  its  highest  perfection.  Mr.  Leach  had  a 
specimen  in  the  room  which  showed  how  beautiful  Bewick’s  work 
really  was.  Bewick  was  followed  by  Nesbit.  The  picture  exhibited 
of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Newcastle,  was  by  this  engraver.  It  was 
the  largest  wood-engraving  that  had  been  exectited  up  to  that  time  and 
consisted  of  twelve  blocks.  Harvey  was  another  great  engraver  of 
this  period.  There  was  a  specimen  of  his  work  in  the  room.  The 
subject  was  :  “The  Death  of  Dentatus.”  It  was  his  best  work,  and 
the  shield  and  the  cross-hatching  of  the  right  leg,  of  Dentatus  were 
pieces  of  engraving  which  had  never  been  surpassed. 

In  our  own  times,  Punch ,  the  Illustrated  Loudon  News ,  and  the 


*  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  do  not  coincide  with  the  lecturer  in 
this  statement. 
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Graphic  showed  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  wood-engraving  had 
been  brought  ;  but  in  the  work  of  Dore  and  the  modern  French 
engravers,  they  would  see  the  art  of  wood-engraving  in  its  highest 
perfection.  Mr.  Peckover  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  early  maps,  and 
said  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  much  more  correct  ideas  of 
geography  than  were  possessed  500  years  ago.  Ptolemy  had  really  a 
remarkable  idea  of  the  old  world.  There  was  an  atlas  in  the  room 
which  was  the  third  book  in  which  copper-plate  engravings  were 
used  ;  in  that  they  would  see  Ptolemy’s  idea  of  the  world.  Africa 
was  joined  to  China  ;  but  he  gave  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all 
the  places  in  his  map.  There  was  another  atlas  in  the  same  case  by 
Ptolemy,  which  was  the  first  book  in  which  wood-cut  maps  were  used; 
these  cuts  were  so  large  that  it  was  at  the  present  day  a  wonder  how 
they  were  executed.  There  was  also  in  the  room  a  copy  of  the 
earliest  map  that  was  ever  engraved,  and  it  showed  the  curious  ideas 
that  meditevals  had  of  the  world.  In  it  the  world  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  were  called  respectively  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
and  which  corresponded  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  He  had  on 
the  platform  a  copy  of  the  most  interesting  map  in  the  world,  the 
original  of  which  was  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  was  of  priceless 
value.  In  this  map  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  represented  as  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  Nene.  Russia  was  represented  by  a  large  bear,  as  the 
constructor  of  the  map  did  not  know  much  about  the  country.  He 
could  not  have  done  much  better.  The  Dead  Sea  was  represented 
with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  buried  in  it,  while  near  by  was  a  drawing 
of  Lot’s  wife  turned  to  a  pillar  of  salt.  They  would  see  from  this 
what  very  limited  ideas  our  ancestors  possessed  on  some  subjects. 
We  moderns  might  trace  a  great  deal  of  our  knowledge  to  wood-en¬ 
graving,  and  more  still  to  the  art  of  letterpress  printing. 


THE  ETCHING  PROCESS. 

THE  Liverpool  Art  Club  have  recently  exhibited  a 
valuable  and  most  instructive  collection  of  etchings, 
the  property  of  James  Anderson  Rose,  Esq.,  of  London. 
Its  great  merit  consisted  in  its  being  a  gathering  of  works 
giving  a  very  complete  representation  of  the  art  from  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance  in  Europe  down  to  the  present 
day. 

The  art  of  Etching  seems,  from  all  the  traditions  respecting 
its  origin,  to  have  begun  first  in  Holland,  or,  at  least,  it 
took  root  there,  finding  a  soil  it  could  flourish  in,  owing  to 
tire  prosperous  condition  of  painting,  and  the  many  men  of 
the  highest  ability  who  flourished  in  that  country  at  the 
period,  who  took  affectionately  to  the  needle,  and  made 
it  famous.  It  seems  to  have  come  later  to  France,  for 
while  Rembrandt  and  Vandyck  were  busy  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  Jaques  Callot,  of  Nancy,  in  Lorraine,  seems  to  have 
been  only  beginning  to  practise  the  art,  and  by  his  works 
introduced  it  into  France.  One  of  his  productions  was  in 
the  Liverpool  collection. 

From  these  early  workers  we  pass  on  to  specimens  by 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  all  the  principal  artists 
ot  our  time — Landseer,  John  Lewis,  Hook,  Cruikshank, 
Ansdell,  C.  Keene  (who  is  only  known  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Punch  staff),  and  Seymour  Hayden,  the  surgeon,  who 
is,  perhaps,  better  known  from  his  practice  with  the  needle 
than  with  the  lancet.  Of  the  modern  French  artists,  we 
have  Meissonier,  Gerome,  Henriette  Brown,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

'1  he  Catalogue  of  this  collection  was  a  document  of  value 
to  all  who  etch,  or  who  collect  works  of  that  kind.  There 
was  a  very  good  introduction,  written  by  Mr.  Rose  him¬ 
self,  containing  most  readable  information  respecting  the 
history  and  the  art  of  Etching,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  : — 

Etching  is  the  art  of  graving,  with  a  needle,  on  a  varnished  copper 
plate,  so  that  wherever  the  copper  has  been  laid  bare  .  by  the  etching- 
needle  aquafortis  poured  on  the  plate  bites  in,  but  does  not  effect  that 
part  of  the  plate  which  remains  covered  with  the  varnish.  If  then  the 
varnish  be  removed,  and  the  copper,  plate  be  covered  with  ink,  and 
wiped  over  with  the  hand  of  the  printer,  so  as  to  fill  up  with  the  ink  all 
the  bitten-in  lines  of  the  design  on  the  copper,  an  impression  on  paper 
taken  by  pressure  in  a  rolling  press  is  called  an  etching. 


“Dry  point”  is  a  technical  term  for  a  process  ancillary  to  etching, 
and  consists  in  drawing  direct  on  the  copper  plate  •  with  the  etching 
needle,  the  plate  not  being  varnished,  so  that  so  far  as  dry  point  is  con¬ 
cerned  acid  is  not  used  for  biting  in,  and  the  impression  on  paper  is 
taken  direct  from  the  copper.  Fewer  impressions  can  be  taken  of  a 
dry  point  plate,  or  of  an  etched  plate  which  has  been  aided  by  dry 
.  point,  because  the  incisions  of  the  needle,  used  as  dry  point,  are  not  so 
strong  or  deep  as  the  incisions  of  the  needle  bitten  in  by  acid. 

“Burr”  is  also  a  technical  term,  used  to  describe  the  effect  produced 
on  the  printed  etching,  owing  to  the  edge  of  each  stroke  of  the  needle 
on  the  copper  plate  being  slightly  serrated  or  ragged  ;  this  delicate 
rough  edge  of  copper  holds  an  extra  portion  of  ink  after  the  copper  has 
been  nibbed  over  by  the  printer’s  hand,  and  leaves  on  the  paper,  when 
the  copper  plate  is  pressed  by  the  rolling  machine,  a  rich  soft  velvety 
appearance,  which  for  that  reason  is  greatly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs, 
and  because  also  it  shows  the  etchings  having  this  burr  to  be  impres¬ 
sions  before  the  plate  is  worn. 

Unlimited  freedom  is  the  characteristic  of  etching.  The  needle, 
gliding  along  the  surface  of  the  copper,  meets  with  little  resistance,  and 
easily' takes  any  direction  the  hand  may  give.  Etching  may  be  practised 
by  an  artist  with  almost  the  same  facility  as  if  he  were  drawing  with  a 
pencil  or  pen  on  paper,  with  this  distinction,  that  in  drawing  on  paper 
the  artist  sees  at  once  what  he  has  done,  whilst  in  etching  experience 
only  teaches  what  effect  each  stroke  will  produce  when  an  impression 
is  taken  from  the  copper  plate. 

There  have  been  controversies  for  generations  amongst  various 
countries,  notably  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  as  to  which  is  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  of  engraving.  But  as 
to  etching,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  or  record  where  the  process 
was  first  invented  or  used.  Albert  Durer  etched  a  few  plates,  but  he 
had  evidently  not  fully  mastered  its  technical  difficulties,  and  his 
etched  plates  are  not  to  be  compared  to  his  line  engravings.  Some 
form  of  the  process  of  etching  had  doubtless  been  used  before  his 
time,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  earliest  book  on  etching  in  the  English  language  is  dated  1 599- 
It  is  entitled  “A  Book  of  Secrets,”  and  “  also  to  grave  with  strong 
water  on  steel  and  iron.”  It  is  stated  to  be  translated  out  of  Dutch. 
Two  things  are  therefore  shown  by  the  title — first,  that  the  process 
of  etching  was  previously  known  in  Holland  ;  and,  second,  that  steel 
and  iron  were  employed  before  copper  was  used  for  the  purpose. 

According  to  Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  very  interesting  treatise  on 
etching  and  etchers,  successful  etching  requires  a  multitude  of  organic, 
artistic,  and  mental  qualifications.  It  must  be  premised  that  a 
perfect  knowledge  and  executive  gift  of  drawing  are  absolutely 
essential ;  and  next,  that  industry,  although  it  may  give  a  certain 
amount  of  manual  skill,  cannot  make  an  etcher.  Mr.  Hamrton 
then  sets  forth  in  numerous  chapters  what  are  the  necessary  qualities 
for  a  master  in  etching,  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Comprehensiveness.- — -To  grasp  the  whole  subject  at  once,  in  all  its 
relations,  and  to  work  only  with  reference  to  the  whole. 

Abstraction. — When  an  etcher  knows  that  his  art  cannot  really 
imitate,  he  resorts  to  abstraction  and  boldly  interprets. 

Selection. — An  artist  does  not  try  to  detach  one  truth  from  its 
fellows,  but  to  give  the  sum  of  all  the  truths,  so  that  a  master  in 
etching,  will  fully  convey  the  ideas  of  structure,  of  light  and  shade, 
and  of  local  colour  with  the  same  set  of  touches. 

Sensitiveness. — An  etcher  should  be  sensitive  in  the  best  sense. 
True  sensitiveness  is  not  disease,  but  the  highest  life  of  the  purest 
health.  (Under  this  head  Mr.  Hamerton  remarks — “  In  great  capitals 
there  is  over-stimulus  from  the  excess  of  exhibitions.  In  the  country, 
from  the  want  of  stimulus,  there  is  mortal  dulness,  one  of  the  well- 
known  marks  of  provincialism.”) 

Emphasis. — In  all  human  communication,  when  there  is  energy 
enough  to  move  men,  there  is  emphasis — in  oratory,  in  literature,  in 
acting,  in  painting,  in  common  daily  talk,  in  music,  even  in  the 
pantomime  of  gesture.  There  is  a  kind  of  emphasis  necessary  to  all 
etching,  even  the  most  laboured,  the  delicate  accentuation  that  lives 
in  every  stroke. 

Passion.  — The  one  capacity  which  makes  all  his  oilier  powers 
available  is  the  capacity  for  passionate  emotion.  To  feel  vividly,  to  be 
possessed  for  a  few  hours  by  some  over-mastering  thought  before  the 
fire  has  time  to  die  out  of  it,  this  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in 
etching. 

Frankness. — Etching  is  eminently  a  straightforward  art.  It  does 
not  resort  to  apparently  difficult  ways  of  doing  easy  things  in  order  to 
get  credit  for  difficulties  overcome.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  remarkable 
for  preferring  apparently  simple  ways  of  doing  difficult  things. 

Speed. — It  is  right  to  insist  on  a  certain  value  in  mere  rapidity.  A 
rapid  stroke,  when  not  so  rapid  as  to  miss  the  necessary  modulations, 
is  generally  better  than  a  slow  one,  and  a  concise  expression  preferable 
to  a  diffuse  expression. 

Motives. — The  motive  of  a  picture  is  not  so  much  material  as 
spiritual. 

We  propose  in  a  future  number  to  return  to  the  subject 
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of  Etching,  and  perhaps  rmay  treat  upon  it  in  relation,  or 
co-relation,  to  the  various  processes  which  Lithography 
presents  to  artists  as  a  means  of  expressing  sketchy  ideas 
in  a  form  by  which  copies  can  be  repeated. 


HWrkfrrs. 


NEW  OLEOGRAPHS. 

REACTION  would  seem  to  have  set  in,  and  the  apparent  decline 
in  public  favour  which  succeeded  the  wonderful  success  of  oleo¬ 
graphs  when  first  introduced  here,  no  longer  continues.  Their  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  seems  to  have  passed — at  least  se«ms  in  a  large  degree  to 
be  likely  to  pass — from  the  Germans  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  the 
Americans.  Our  pages  last  month  recorded  the  facts  in  the  interesting 
career  of  Mr.  Louis  Prang,  which  account  for  the  success  of  our  trans¬ 
atlantic  rival ;  and  a  very  formidable  rival  to  his  European  competitors 
has  Mr.  Prang  proved  himself  to  be.  On  the  other  side  of  the  English 
Channel,  the  house  of  M.  Theodore  Dupuy  is  neither  lacking  in 
energy,  resources,  nor  taste  ;  and  all  these  qualities  and  the  advantages 
of  a  vast  artistic  and  mechanical  experience,  have  been  exerted  in  this 
special  department  of  colour-printing  by  M.  Dupuy’s  firm,  for  some 
time  past. 

Although  it  is  but  quite  recently  we  noticed  some  most  charming 
works  in  oleography  by  M.  Dupuy,  we  have  again  to  call  attention  to  a 
couple  of  very  agreeable  genre  subjects  which  this  gentleman — who 
has  an  office  in  Newgate-street,  London,  in  addition  to  his  proper 
establishment  in  Paris — -has  just  published.  The  first  is  styled  “  Les 
Laveuses,”  and  represents  a  young  girl  pausing  a  moment  in  her  em¬ 
ployment  Of  washing  clothes  at  a  running  stream,  to  exchange  smiles 
with  her  younger  sister,  who  is  playfully  interrupting  the  elder  one’s 
labours.  The  child’s  feet  just  touch  the  water,  the  trees  embower  the 
pair  overhead,  and  the  whole  scene  is  a  wide  contrast  to  the  horrors 
and  miseries  which  have  so  often  been  humorously  associated  with 
“  washing-day  ”  in  England.  The  foliage  of  the  picture  is  the  least 
successful  portion  ;  but  the  figures,  which  comprise  the  motif  of  the 
work,  are  very  cleverly  drawn.  We  believe  the  artist  is  a  Frenchman, 
although  the  painting  is  very  much  after  the  German  school.  A  refresh¬ 
ing  open-air  atmosphere  pervades  the  picture,  and  will  contribute  to 
its  popularity  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  France. 

‘‘  The  Writing  Lesson”  is  a  very  charming  picture,  representing  a 
mother  teaching  her  little  girl  to  use  her  pen.  The  mother  is  leaning 
over  the  child,  whose  whole  attention  is  delightedly  employed  in 
mastering  the  art  of  caligraphy,  which  one  need  not  to  be  informed  is 
being  acquired  in  a  degree  which  satisfies  the  perhaps  easily-pleased 
preceptress.  The  accessories  are  all  suitable,  and  kept  in  due  sub- 
bordination  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  subject  is  trite  and  hackneyed,  the 
picture  is  not  commonplace.  The  posture  of  the  figures  is  extremely 
good ;  and  both  as  regards  drawing  and  colouring,  the  artist,  M.  J. 
Trayer,  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  reproduction  is  a  very 
good  sample  of  oleography,  and  impresses  one  with  the  conviction 
that  the  original  has  not  suffered  in  course  of  translation.  M.  Dupuy 
will,  we  trust,  achieve  both  fame  and  profit  in  thus  familiarizing  us  with 
the  products  of  his  press. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Son,  printers  and  litho¬ 
graphers,  Norwich,  a  copy  of  “  Daniel’s  Guide  for  Amateur  Gardeners.” 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  new  edition  of  this  pamphlet  deserves  the 
same  commendation  as  the  last,  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages  a 
few  months  ago.  The  chromo-lithographs  are  admirably  printed,  and 
are  faithful  representations  of  the  flowers  they  are  intended  to  portray. 
Without  classing  them  as  fine-art  productions — a  character  which  they 
do  not,  in  fact,  lay  claim  to — we  may  cite  them  as  most  admirable 
specimens  of  lithography  applied  to  trade  purposes,  and  very  much 
above  the  ordinary  standard  of  similar  work. 


The  Draughtsman's  Handbook  of  Plan  and  Map  Drawing ,  including 
instructions  for  the  preparation  of  Engineering,  Architectural,  and 
Mechanical  Drawings.  By  George  G.  Andre,  C.E.,  M.S.E. 
London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  48,  Charing  Cross. 

FIE  preparation  of  any  work  of  a  technical  character  which  is 
intended  as  a  guide  for  the  learner  and  a  reference-book  for  the 
adept,  is  a  task  requiring  great  experience  and  considerable  judgment. 
To  perform  it  satisfactorily,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  possess  a  per¬ 
fect  acquaintance  with  the  subject  treated  of,  but  to  be  competent  to 
impart  the  information  in  an  intelligible,  simple,  and  systematic  manner. 
Especially  is  the  task  an  arduous  one  when  the  subject,  like  that  of  the 
treatise  under  notice,  is  one  abounding  in  details,  sometimes  of  a  minute, 
but  always  of  an  important  character  ;  and  when  its  range  comprehends 
not  only  the  exact  sciences  but,  to  some  extent,  the  fine  arts.  To  say 


that  Mr.  Andre  has,  in  every  department  of  his  book,  been  perfectly 
successful  in  working  out  the  well-arranged  scheme  which  he  has  pro¬ 
posed,  would  be  to  say  that  which  he  himself  does  not  claim,  and  is,  in 
fact,  not  quite  true.  But  in  asserting  that  he  has  compiled  a  book  of 
the  very  greatest  value  to  the  pupil  as  well  as  to  the  professional 
draughtsman  is  fairly  warranted  by  the  character  of  its  contents,  In 
many  respects  the  book  is  quite  unique  ;  even  its  design  is  new  and 
original  ;  for  although  there  are  separate  treatises  on  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  referred  to,  which  fulfil  their  purpose  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner,  there  is  none,  we  believe,  which  covers  the  same  area.  The 
arrangement  of  the  work  is  admirable  ;  any  desiderated  information  is 
immediately  accessible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  book  can  be  read 
through  progressively,  and  studied  as  a  whole. 

We  have  the  greater  interest  in  calling  attention  to  works  of  this 
character  in  our  columns,  because  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  graphic  arts,  and  others  on  those 
of  reproduction,  like  lithography,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  draughts¬ 
manship  is  absolutely  essential.  To  such  we  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  this  book,  and  we  believe  that  no  lithographic  establishment 
doing  work  of  any  importance  should  be  without  it,  for  occasional 
reference.  With  the  view  of  indicating  its  really  practical  and  useful 
nature  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  its  contents  ; 
and  in  doing  this  we  shall  constantly  encounter  hints  for  the  guidance 
of  printers  and  lithographers. 

Commencing  with  the  subject  of  the  drawing-office  itself,  we  have 
some  useful  directions  which  we  would  extract  did  they  not,  to  some 
extent,  cover  ground  which  will  lie  within  the  plan  of  our  own  “  Gram¬ 
mar  of  Lithography.”  After  describing  the  qualities  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  drawing-papers,  the  author  shows  the  reader  how  to  stretch  and 
glue  them  on  the  board.  “  The  sheet  is  laid  face  upward  on  the  board 
and  a  wet  sponge  passed  rapidly  along  the  margins,  and  then  across 
the  face,  including  the  margins,  until  the  whole  surface  is  uniformly 
wetted.  The  sheet  is  now  left  for  ten  minutes  until  the  wet  gloss 
has  disappeared.  A  straight  edge  is  laid  along  one  edge  of  the  sheet, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the  margin  is  turned  up  against  it  and 
glued  with  a  brush.  The  margin  is  then  turned  down  and  rubbed  quickly 
with  a  paper-knife.  The  opposite  end  of  the  sheet  is  next  pulled  out¬ 
wards  and  glued  in  the  same  way,  and  so  are  the  top  and  bottom  mar¬ 
gins.  The  contraction  of  the  paper  in  drying  leaves  the  face  quite  flat 
and  solid.  During  the  drying  the  board  should  be  kept  quite  hori¬ 
zontal.  The  thinner  the  glue  used  the  better.” 

Concerning  tracing-papers  we  are  told  how  to  make  them,  if  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  do  so.  The  tracing-paper  is  the  best  which 
is  toughest,  most  transparent,  and  most  free  from  greasiness  ;  the  con¬ 
tinuous  papers  are  most  economical,  because  just  the  quantity  wanted 
can  be  cut  from  the  roll.  Concerning  the  actual  drawing,  there  are 
some  directions  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  will  peruse  the 
.treatise  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Our  author  points  out 
that  it  is  advisable  to  begin  at  the  top,  and  to  work  downwards  ;  for 
vertical  lines  from  the  right  to  the  left.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
correctly  place  the  centre  lines  of  a  drawing,  and  they  should  be  made 
very  fine  and  distinct.  When  a  number  of  concentric  circles  have  to  be 
struck,  the  centre  one  should  be  made  first.  Lines  should  be  drawn, 
whenever  practicable,  from  a  given  point  rather  than  to  it,  and  if  there 
are  several  points  in  one  of  which  two  or  more  lines  meet,  the  lines 
should  be  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  others.  In  dividing  a  line  into 
a  number  of  parts,  instead  of  setting  off  the  part  repeatedly  along  the 
line,  it  is  better  to  set  off  a  convenient  multiple  of  the  given  part  and 
then  subdivide  it.  To  take  out  a  line,  a  knife  or  ink-eraser  should  not 
be  used,  but  a  piece  of  glass-paper  folded  several  times  until  it  presents 
a  round  edge.  In  copying  from  a  tracing,  put  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper 
underneath  to  throw  up  the  lines  and  prevent  the  dividers  tearing  the 
drawing.  Before  commencing  a  drawing,  a  cutting-off  line  should  be 
drawn  all  round  the  sheet,  clear  of  the  glued  portion  ;  the  pen  may  be 
tried  on  the  outside  of  this. 

Passing  over  some  directions,  very  useful,  no  doubt,  but  too  minute 
to  be  given  here,  on  preserving  rolled  drawings,  and  joining  cartridge 
and  tracing  papers,  we  find  something  relating  to  mounting  drawings 
on  stretchers,  and  also  as  to  varnishing  drawings. 

The  second  section  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  certain 
practical  geometrical  problems,  such  as  bisecting  the  straight  line, 
erecting  a  perpendicular,  dividing  a  line  into  a  number  of  parts,  bisecting 
an  angle,  constructing  different  kinds  of  triangles,  describing  a  circle 
and  tangents,  finding  the  centre  ;  constructing  an  oval,  a  square,  a 
rectangle,  a  pentagon,  a  hexagon,  a  parabola,  an  ellipse,  the  semi¬ 
elliptical  arch,  the  Gothic,  equilateral,  obtuse,  and  Tudor  arch,  the 
Moorish  horse-shoe  arch,  the  Gothic  ogee  arch,  the  Roman  cyma-recta, 
and  the  Gothic  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  and  cinquefoil.  This  enumeration 
serves  to  show  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  work. 

In  section  III.  we  come  to  lines,  dots,  and  their  combinations.  We 
are  shown  how  to  draw  straight  and  curved  lines  ;  how  all  straight  lines, 
however  short,  should  be  ruled  ;  that  pencil  lines  should  be  drawn 
lightly,  as  they  are  only  guides,  and  drawn  a  little  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  line  is  to  terminate,  in  order  that  the  intersection  may  make 
it  more  distinct ;  that  it  is  important  not  to  stop  short  of  the  length 
when  ruling  with  a  pen  ;  that  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pencil  must  be 
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kept  quite  close  up  to  the  rule,  and  the  top  inclined  a  little  outward, 
and  so  on.  To  insure  a  good  line,  the  pen,  we  are  told,  should  rest 
lightly  on  the;  paper,  and  the  handle  of  the  pen  should  make  the  same 
angle  with  the  paper  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  line.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  student  should  practise  sedulously  the  making  of 
parallel  lines,  to  train  both  the  eye  and  hand  ;  and  several  hints  in  this 
part  of  the  book  are  of  great  value  to  lithographic  draughtsmen.  All 
lines  drawn  by  hand,  we  are  told,  should  be  drawn  towards  the  body, 
as  a  better  command  of  the  pen  is  thus  obtained.  In  lines  of  uneven 
thickness,  the  darker  parts  are  made  by  going  over  them  again  with  the 
pen.  In  drawing  a  succession  of  broken  lines,  the  break  in  one  line 
should  not  be  immediately  over  that  in  the  other  :  the  effect  may  be 
varied  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  break.  Dotted 
lines  are  used  to  distinguish  hidden  parts,  and  to  mark  the  path  of  a 
moving  piece  in  a  machine.  In  drawing  them,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  dots  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  to  make  them  equal  in  size. 
The  wavy  lines  used  to  show  water,  lakes,  &c.,  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  shores  towards  the  middle  of  the  stream  or  lake ;  never  from  the 
middle  outwards.  They  require  great  steadiness  :  to  insure  this,  take 
a  short  hold  of  the  pen  and  rest  the  middle  finger  upon  the  paper. 
Grass-land,  swamps,  and  marshy  ground,  sand  and  gravel,  wood-land, 
uncultivated  land,  are  each  represented  by  conventional  combinations, 
all  of  which  the  book  describes  and  illustrates. 

The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  colours,  and  delineations  of  objects 
and  natural  features  not  made  by  the  lines  and  dots.  We  are  told  how 
to  lay  on  flat  tints,  and  then  the  conventional  colours  are  indicated  ;  as 
Indian  red  for  mahogany,  burnt  umber  for  clay  and  earth,  and  gamboge 
for  brass.  Many  persons  are  not  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
colours  in  a  map  and  plan,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  symbolism 
enables  one  to  obtain  tenfold  more  information  from  them  than  is  gained 
by  the  untaught  eye.  The  subsequent  section  is  devoted  to  shading 
>  and  representing,  by  line  drawings,  cylindrical  surfaces,  &c.  For 
representing  hills  on  maps  and  plans,  two  systems  of  shading  are  eluci¬ 
dated — the  horizontal,  generally  employed  in  this  country  for  surveys, 
and  the  vertical,  much  used  abroad,'  in  which  the  lines  are  made  to 
radiate  from  or  converge  into  the  curved  parts.  In  mechanical  draw¬ 
ings,  cylindrical  surfaces  are  represented  by  two  different  methods  of 
using  the  India  ink — the  “softening  off,”  and  the  French  system  of 
successive  flat  tints.  In  shading,  the  light  side  of  the  object  should 
always  be  kept  next  to  the  operator,  and  the  brush  held  in  as  nearly 
a  vertical  position  as  possible. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  entitled  “Applications,”  and  is  a 
natural  sequence  of  the  first,  which  is  devoted  to  “  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments.”  The  first  section  of  the  latter  part  treats  of  lettering,  border¬ 
ing,  &c.  It  is  shown  how  the  lettering  of  a  drawing  of  any  kind 
occupies  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  position,  and  may  be  considered 
an  essential  part  of  it.  and  how  the  character  of  the  lettering  and  the 
degree  of  finish  introduced  into  its  execution  will  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  general  appearance.  We  have  noticed  that  litho¬ 
graphers  are  generally  signally  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  men  who, 
in  other  ways,  are  most  punctilious  in  their  accuracy,  neglect  principles 
governing  the  proper  formation  of  letters.  Nothing  detracts  more  from 
tire  character  of  any  piece  of  work  than  a  bad  style  of  lettering,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  well-chosen  and  well-executed  style  is  both 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  produces  on  the  mind  an  impression  of  accuracy 
in  the  more  important  features.  The  draughtsman  should  undoubtedly 
spare  no  pains  to  acquire  the  ability  to  form  letters  correctly  and  neatly. 
This  ability,  however,  requires  great  practice  and  close  attention  to 
attain.  The  author  devotes  several  plates  to  the  subject,*  but  it  is 
one  in  which  much  assistance  is  not  to  be  derived  from  descriptions  or 
written  instructions  -of  any  kind  ;  and  practice  alone  from  good  models 
will  give  the  required  skill.  The  difficulty  may,  it  is  shown,  be  con¬ 
siderably  lessened  by  using  guide-lines  drawn  in  pencil,  to  be  afterwards 
erased.  These  are  called  construction-lines.  In  capitals  the  letters  are 
sketched  in  pencil,  the  outline  then  drawn  in  ink  with  a  firm  and  steady 
line,  and  afterwards  filled  up  with  the  pen.  In  forming  the  small 
roman  and  italic  letters,  three  construction-lines  are  drawn,  the  lower 
two  to  limit  the  height  of  the  ordinary  letters  and  the  upper  one  to 
limit  the  height  of  such  letters  as  d  and  l  and  the  capitals.  Manuscript 
lettering,  it  is  remarked,  should  be  more  extended  than  the  clear  roman 
or  italic.  Then  the  character  of  the  letters  employed  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  work;  e.g. ,  for  engineering  drawings  the  plain 


*  This  portion  of  Mr.  Andre’s  book  might,  we  think,  be  advantage¬ 
ously  expanded  in  a  future  edition.  It  is,  however,  as  complete  as  any 
treatises  on  the  subject  that  we  have  seen,  except  one, — a  very  old  and 
little-known  work,  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  [The  reference 
is  556  a  6.]  This  is  entitled  “  Regulse  Trium  Ordinum  Literarum 
TypoBaphicarum  ;  or  the  Rules  of  the  three  orders  of  print  letters, 
viz.,  the  Roman,  Italick,  English,  capitals  and  smalls;  showing  how 
they  are  compounded  of  geometrick  figures,  and  mostly  made  by  rule 
and  compass.  Useful  for  writing-masters,  painters,  carvers,  masons, 
and  others  that  are  lovers  of  curiosity.  By  Joseph  Moxon,  hydro- 
grapher  to  the  King’s  most  excellent  majesty.  ”  London,  410,  1676. 
We  venture  to  call  the  author’s  attention  to  this  very  quaint  but  strik - 
jpgly  original  and  painstaking  old  book, — Editor, 
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block  letter  (the  printer’s  sans  seriff)  ;  for  more  artistic  drawings  a  more 
elaborate  form.  Again,  the  size  of  the  letters  should  be  considered, 

I  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  object  denoted  and  the  scale  of 
the  drawing.  The  lines  of  lettering  should  be  parallel  with  the  base  of 
the  drawing,  where  practicable.  The  arrangement  of  the  letters  in 
titles,  and  the  effective  disposition  of  the  words,  are  also  matters  re¬ 
quiring  great  care  and  some  taste.  In  maps  the  title  is  placed  outside 
the  border  if  it  consist  of  only  one  line;  if  more,  within  the  border.  ‘The 
letters  composing  the  name  of  the  locality,  which  is  usually  the  most 
important  word,  should  not  exceed  in  height  three-hundredths  of  the 
length  of  the  short  side  of  the  border,  and  the  letters  of  the  other 
words  will  vary  in  size,  according  to  their  relative  importance.  Plain 
]  borders  consist  of  two  lines,  the  outer  one  heavy  and  the  inner  one  light, 
i  The  heavy  line  should  be  equal  in  breadth  to  the  blank  space  between 
I  it  and  the  light  line,  and  the  total  breadth  of  the  border,  i.e.  of  the  two 
lines  and  the  space  between  them,  should  be  one-hundredth  of  the  length 
of  the  shorter  side. 

The  second  section  refers  to  scales  of  distances,  and  of  construction  ; 
the  third  to  plotting,  or  the  transference  of  the  measurements  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  survey  from  the  field-book  to  the  paper  ;  the  fourth  to 
civil  engineers’  and  surveyors’  plans  ;  the  fifth  to  map-drawing  ;  the 
sixth  to  architectural  and  mechanical  drawings  ;  and  the  seventh  to 
copying  and  reducing. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  book  will  be  so  useful  to  the  professional 
draughtsman  as  one,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  unable  to  indicate  ver¬ 
bally.  It  presents  the  signs  and  emblems  used  in  planh,  maps,  and 
charts,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  examples.  We  have  the 
military  signs  and  fortifications,  signs  used  in  Indian  and  colonial  plans, 
signs  marking  different  minerals  and  earths,  signs  used  in  maps  and 
charts,  and  the  ordnance  survey/the  proper  representation  of  different 
kinds  of  trees,  natural  features,  &c.  &c. 

In  conclusion,  directions  are  given  for  copying  drawings  in  altered 
dimensions,  by  the  pantograph  and  the  eidograph,  and  for  reproducing 
them  by  photography.  Incidentally  the  following  observations  are 
made  on  the  subject  of  drawing  for  lithographers  and  engravers  : — 

“  The  drawings  required  by  the  lithographic  draughtsman  are  simply 
outline  drawings  or  tracings,  with  the  shaded  drawing  for  reference 
when  such  is  required.  The  shaded  drawing  should  be  traced  when 
in  outline  only  with  a  fine-pointed  pencil,  not  too  hard.  The  engraver 
prefers  such  a  tracing  to  the  drawing  itself,  unless  he  can  have  the 
latter  before  it  is  shaded.  He  will,  however,  require  the  shaded  draw¬ 
ing  as  a  guide  in  copying  in  the  shadows.  As  the  drawing  always  gets 
soiled  under  such  circumstances,  unless  protected,  it  is  prudent  to 
place  it  upon  a  board  of  the  exact  size,  with  a  glass  over  it  to  fit,  the 
glass  being  kept  in  its  place  by  a  strip  of  paper  pasted  round  the 
edge.  The  drawing  will  not  be  required  at  all  if  only  an  outline  en¬ 
graving  is  to  be  made.  In  that  case,  the  lines  that  are  to  be  shade 
lines  must  be  indicated  on  the  pencil  tracing ;  a  dot  in  red  ink  on  each 
of  such  lines  will  be  sufficient. 

“  A  scale  should  always  be  put  upon  lithographs  and  engravings, 
instead  of  merely  stating  that  it  is  drawn  to  some  particular  scale,  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  just  before  receiving  the  impression  is  damped,  and 
consequently  expands.  For  this  reason,  no  engraving  is  of  the  same 
size  as  the  original  drawing  ;  and  as  the  degree  of  moisture  varies,  no 
two  engravings  from  the  same  plate  ever  are  exactly  equal  in  size. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  drawing  the  scale  is  obvious.” 

Each  of  the  subjects  is  treated  in  a  common-sense,  practical  manner. 
No  point  is  regarded  as  too  trivial  for  notice  if  it  may  stand  as  an 
obstacle  in  the  Way  of  the  learner.  Accompanying  each  direction  is 
“  the  why  and  the  wherefore,”  and  with  the  instruction  is  given  the 
example,  in  the  shape  of  actual  specimens  of  properly  executed  work — 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawings  of  all  kinds,  maps,  plans, 
sections,  &c.,—  forming  about  thirty-five  lithographic  plates,  most  of 
them  coloured  to  represent  the  originals. 

The  profession  undoubtedly  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Andre 
for  his  very  comprehensive  work,  as  well  as  to  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
E.  &  F.  N.  Span,  for  their  enterprise  in  bringing  out  a  book  which 
is  so  complete,  useful,  and  liberally  illustrated  in  every  department. 


The  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church ,  with  an  Index  0/ Subjects 
Historical  and  Emblematic.  By  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyr- 
w  h  itt,  M.A.  London:  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge. 


THIS  scholarly  handbook  treats  of  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
the  artist,  the  archaeologist,  and  the  ecclesiologist.  On  the  first 
of  these  three  grounds  alone  it  engages  attention  in  these  pages,  in 
which  polemics  and  creeds  can  find  no  place.  But  the  graphic  out¬ 
comes  of  religious  feeling,  the  artistic  representations  embodying  church 
traditions  and  church  teachings,  are  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
desire  to  delineate  them  accurately,  or  to  understand  their  inner  mean¬ 
ing.  The  book  itself  is  both  historical  and  practical.  In  the  first 
section  it  traces  the  origin  and  the  development  of  the  accepted  symbols 
of  the  Christian  mysteries  ;  in  the  last,  or  that  devoted  to  the  index  of 
historic  and  emblematic  subjects,  [t  collects,  arranges,  and  classifies 
those  symbols,  in  a  form  lending  itself  to  ready  reference.  Mr.  Tyr- 
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whitt  has  discharged  a  very  laborious  task  with  much  diligence,  pains, 
taking,  and  erudition,  and  his  work  will  remain  a  standard  one,  to  be 
consulted  by  many  and  very  various  classes  of  readers. 

The  Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual ,  being  the  full  trade  lists  of 
American  Publishers.  New  York  :  Office  of  the  Publishers' 
Weekly ,  37,  Park-row. 

HE  nature  and  object  of  this  work  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  read  the  article  which  we  devoted  to  a  former  edition  of  it 
in  the  Printing  Times  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Since  then,  the  idea  has 
has  been  taken  up  in  England,  previously  to  which  time  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  novel  to  us,  and  Mr.  J.  Whitaker  has  issued  .a  similar  work, 
devoted  to  British  books.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this 
“  Publishers’  Annual  ”  may  be  informed  that  it  is,  or  is  intended  to  be, 
a  collection  of  the  trade  catalogues  of  all  the  American  publishers, 
with  indices  for  ready  reference  to  them,  and  a  quantity  of  useful 
statistics  relating  to  cognate  literary  and  other  matters.  The  credit 
of  projecting,  and  carrying  into  execution  this  volume  .is  due  to  Mr. 
F.  Leypoldt,  who  is  also  entitled  to  commendation  for  having  greatly 
developed  and  improved  it  in  the  second  year’s  issue.  Although 
avowedly  somewhat  imperfect,  owing  to  the  negligence  or  want  of  co¬ 
operation  of  a  few  of  the  publishers,-  the  volume  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  and  almost  indispenable  one  to  booksellers  and  book  buyers,  and 
is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  literary  activity  of  our  cousins  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

New  Trade  Periodical. — Messrs.  H.  W.  Caslon  &  Co.  have 
brought  out  a  quarterly  Circular  for  gratuitous  circulation,  whose  de¬ 
sign  is  thus  stated  : — “  The  applications  constantly  received  for  speci¬ 
mens  of  novelties  have  induced  us  to  thoroughly,  and  systematically 
dispatch  to  printers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  lists  and  specimens  of 
such  types  and  other  articles  of  utility  as  we  may  from  time  to  time 
introduce.”  Anticipating  the  objection  that  there  are  already  existing 
trade  journals  in  which  the  Caslon  foundry  could  display  its  specimens 
and  inventions,  the  editor  says  : — “  While  admitting  we  have  these 
mediums — and  excellent  ones  no  doubt — we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  type-founders  have  not  at  all  times  been  fairly  represented  by  them 
— a  cogent  reason  for  desiring  a  means  of  rendering  justice  to  ourselves. 
The  idea  of  having  a  periodical  especially  dedicated  to  the  English 
type-founder  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  it  having  been  suggested  many 
years  ago,  although,  in  deference  to  a  strong  prejudice  which  existed 
against  it,  it  was  never  carried  out.  This  prejudice  was  increased  by 
the  issue  in -a  sister  country  of  some  founders’  publications  which  cer¬ 
tainly  were  distinguished  more  for  vulgarity  than  for  good  taste.  Wre 
hope,  however,  that  the  Caslon  Circular  will  be  so  conducted  as  to 
avoid  offence  even  to  the  most  critical; — nor  do  we  suppose  that  it  will 
trench  on  the  rights  or  profits  of  any  existing  journal  in  connection  with 
the  printing  trade.”  With  the  latter  opinion  we  entirely  agree,  but 
think  that  Messrs.  Caslon  would  have  much  more  effectually  brought 
their  novelties  before  a  larger  number  of  readers,  and  at  less  expense, 
had  they,  instead  of  starting  a  new  paper  of  their  own,  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  existing  trade-journals.  A  supplement  is  devoted  to  a 
number  of  exceedingly  tasteful  and  ingenious  “banner  borders, ’’designed 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Smith. 


Wood  Engraving. — Mr.  B.  Fleming,  of  Salisbury-square,  has 
submitted  to  us  some  very  well  executed  specimens  of  his  drawings  and 
engravings.  They  include  portrait,  figure,  architectural,  engineering, 
and  general  work. 


A  Progressive  Journal. — The  IVestern  Morning  Nevis  announces 
its  fifteenth  anniversary.  It  says  “  Comparing  our  first  number 
with  that  of  Saturday,  we  find  that  while  our  sheet  has  nearly 
quadrupled  in  size  (and  whenever  occasion  demands  is  more  than 
quadrupled),  the  amount  of  printed  matter  has  increased  in  a  much 
larger  proportion.  The  quality  of  our  news  has  increased  even  more 
than  the  qnantity.  .  .  .  The  development  of  telegraphy  has  enabled  us 
to  greatly  increase  the  variety  of  our  news.  Besides  the  very  full 
supplies  which  we  receive  through  the  regular  news  agencies,  we  have 
correspondents  of  our  own  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  every 
foreign  as  well  as  home  station  of  her  Majesty’s  navy.  We  have  thus 
not  only  placed  our  readers  on  an  equality  with  Londoners,  but  have 
often  anticipated  the  London  journals  themselves,  notably  on  special 
occasions  like  the  Ashantee  expedition.  .  .  .  During  the  last  two  years 
especially,  the  progress  of  the  Western  Morning  News  has  been  rapid 
and  great.  Since  1870  it  has  doubled  in  circulation  ;  and  this  increase 
has  been  shared  in  equal  degree  by  the  Western  Weekly  A’ews.  We  by 
no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  sure  that  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  improvement  will  frequently  be  offering,  and  we  think  our 
readers  may  trust  us  to  take  advantage  of  them.” 
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WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  a  healthy  activity  in  the  letter- 
press  and  lithographic  businesses  of  the  metropolis  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  and  with  Parliament  now  in  session,  we  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  its  furnishing  a  fair  modicum  of  occupation  to  the  Craft  in 
London.  Our  reports  from  abroad  show  a  generally  unhappy  condition 
of  affairs  as  between  employers  and  employed,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  tendency  of  the  immediate  future  will  be  towards  lower  wages 
for  every  description  of  craftsmen.  When  we  say  this,  we  point,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  second-rate  and  inferior  workman,  who  has  not  really 
mastered  his  trade,  and  not  to  the  efficient  craftsman,  who  is  thoroughly 
posted  in  every  department  of  his  calling.  For  such  men  there  will 
always  be  a  demand  in  the  metropolis  and  the  leading  provincial  towns. 
It  is  a  very  sad  fact,  but,  nevertheless,  an  incontestable  one,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  case  apprentices  know  little  of  their  trade  beyond 
mere  distribution  and  composition  when  they  come  out  of  their  time. 
This  is  most  of  all  disgraceful  to  their  masters,  who  in  the  end  are  pur¬ 
suing  a  very  short-sighted  policy  by  taking  ill-educated,  unintelligent 
lads,  and  then  merely  using  their  labours  in  a  mechanical  way,  only  to 
their  own  temporary  profit.  In  the  long  run  it  is  only  the  good,  re¬ 
spectable  apprentice  that  pays  for  teaching,  and  the  master  that  takes 
an  apprentice  and  does  not  concern  himself  to  secure  his  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  his  business  imparted  to  him,  is  simply  defrauding  a 
youth  of  that  which,  under  proper  circumstances,  would  make  his  pros¬ 
perity  in  life.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  no  firm  can  obtain 
and  maintain  high  repute,  that  cannot  point  to  a  continued  series  of 
well-taught  apprentices.  If  there  is  a  matter  upon  which  a  house  may 
pardonably  pride  itself,  it  is  that  its  personnel  comprises  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  “  old  apprentices.” 

Typographical  news  from  the  provinces  is  not  plentiful  this 
month.  At  Bolton  the  men  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  advance 
of  is.  6d.  on  their  weekly  wages,  which  are  now  31s.  6d.  At  Oswestry 
one  halfpenny  per  thousand  has  been  added  to  the  piece  prices,  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  6d.  per  1,000  all  round.  At  Oldham  the  news  offices  have 
also  increased  the  scale  by  a  halfpenny  per  1,000,  making  the  present 
price  6id.  all  round.  The  jobbing  houses  there  have  advanced  the 
stab  wages  to  32s.  per  week,  with  9d.  per  hour  overtime.  At  Cardiff 
a  strike  on  a  small  scale  has  taken  place,  the  union  hands  employed 
on  the  local  Daily  Neius  having  left  their  frames  in  a  body,  and  have 
consequently  been  supplanted  by  men  who  have  signed  an  agreement 
“  not  to  promote  or  become  the  member  of  any  trade  union,  of  any 
combination  or  strike,  or  party  thereto.”  It  appears  that  a  halfpenny 
more  per  1,000  has  been  paid  for  some  time  by  another  newspaper 
in  the  town,  the  managers  of  which  intimated  to  the  society  that  the 
difference  must  not  continue :  and  that  either  their  prices  must  be 
reduced  or  the  other  raised.  With  the  view  of  enforcing  the  latter 
alternative,  the  Union  has  “closed”  the  Daily  A’ews  office. — Much 
festivity  is  reported  as  having  taken  place  during  the  month  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  establishment  of  journals,  the  anniversaries  of  societies  and 
presentations  to  officials  and  others. — Trade  generally  appears  to  have 
been  good,  and  the  opening  of  the  new  year  to  have  been  attended  with 
favourable  prospects. 


After  some  months’  stagnation,  the  printing  business  and  other 
trades  connected  with  it,  seem  to  be  reviving  in  Paris. 


The  accounts  of  the  printing  trade  in  Austria,  and  especially  at 
Vienna,  are  very  discouraging.  The  competition  between  local  master 
printers  is,  according  to  our  foreign  exchanges,  outrageous.  We  read 
that  the  agents  of  various  printers  endeavour  to  undersell  each  other 
after  a  manner  not  altogether  unknown  with  us.  They  apply  to  large 
consumers  of  printing  and  offer  to  do  the  work  at  a  certain  percentage 
below  what  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  house  they  wish  to  compete 
with,  though  altogether  ignorant  of  what  that  price  is.  The  upshot  of 
this  is,  as  our  able  contemporary  the  Journal  fur  Buchdruckerkunst 
truly  says,  that  printers  become  to  be  regarded  as  rogues,  who  charge 
exorbitant  prices.  The  consumer,  of  course,  entertains  no  doubt  but 
that  printer  No.  2,  while  volunteering  to  do  the  work  at,  say  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  less  than  printer  No.  1,  is  still  allowing  a  large  margin 
for  profit.  In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  compositors  who  have  lately 
left  Vienna  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  there  are  still  over  300  out  of  work. 
In  view  of  all  this,  the  local  master  printers  have  resolved,  and  given 
notice  to  the  Compositors’  Society  accordingly,  of  various  alterations 
they  intend  to  make  in  the  tariff  mutually  agreed  upon  on  the  29th 
March,  1874,  and  which  is  to  remain  in  force  till  the  end  of  April,  1875. 
One  of  the  modifications  proposed  by  the  masters  is,  that  all  holidays, 
which  were  hitherto  paid  for  to  the  ’stab  hands,  are  in  future  to  be 
deducted.  These  holidays,  by  the  by,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  number 
no  less  than  fifteen  in  Catholic  Vienna.  The  compositors,  we  need 
hardly  add,  strongly  oppose  this  alteration,  and  though  their  organ,  the 
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Vorwiirts ,  in  a  recent  article  on  this  question,  confesses  that  the  power 
to  carry  this  point  in  the  present  position  of  affairs  lies  with  the 
masters,  it  yet  threatens  that  the  compositors  will  oppose  this  motion 
to  the  utmost.  They  say  that  they  are  willing  to  forego  the  payment 
of  holidays  on  only  one  condition,  i.e.,  that  the  Nine  Hours  movement 
be  introduced  in  the  printing-office.  Delegates  have  meanwhile  been 
chosen  on  both  sides  to  deliberate  upon  this  and  similar  motions,  and 
we  shall  in  due  time  report  upon  the  results  of  this  conference. 


In  another  column  we  report  an  action  brought  against  a  lithographer 
by  his  customer,  in  which  the  latter  sought  damages  for  the  “clear¬ 
ing  off”  of  the  work  from  stones,  which  had  been  done,  it  was  alleged, 
without  his  cognizance  or  consent.  A  deal  of  evidence  was  adduced 
on  either  side  as  to  “trade  custom,”  and,  as  usual,  the  tenour  of  it  was 
extremely  conflicting.  We  will  not,  therefore,  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  judge  by  attempting  to  offer  any  verdict  in  regard  to  it.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  the  common-sense  view  of  the  contention  is,  after  all, 
of  more  importance  than  the  technical  one.  If  stones  are  intended 
to  be  kept  for  any  definite  time,  the  fact  should  be  clearly  expressed 
by  the  customer,  and  it  would  be  only  equitable  for  him  to  pay  the 
printer  a  certain  rent  for  their  care  and  preservation.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  and  with  a  view  to  obviate  dis¬ 
putes  between  printer  and  customer,  every  firm  should  state  explicitly 
on  its  bill-head  its  exact  practice  in  regard  to  litho  stones ;  whether 
they  are  available  for  any  definite  term,  or  whether  a  charge  is  made 
for  keeping  them  after  a  certain  limit.  People  cannot  be  too  precise 
and  perspicuous  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  business,  and 
the  rule  applies  that  the  only  mode  of  avoiding  disputes  is  by  prevision, 
and  proper  precautions  adopted  beforehand. 

The  great  trial  of  “  Rubery v.  Sampson”  has  been  commented  upon 
in  so  many  different  ways,  and  regarded  under  so  many  different  aspects, 
legal  and  moral,  financial  and  literary,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  refer  to  it  again.  On  one  point  only  have  the  commentators  been 
unanimous, — in  agreeing  that  the  Times  has  reinstated  itself  in  public 
confidence,  and  again  asserted  the  independence  and  the  purity  on  which 
the  Press  of  Great  Britain  deservedly  prides  itself.  It  was  not  meet 
that  rumours  should  be  rife,  in  even  scantily-informed  circles,  that 
the  Times  had  prostituted  its  columns  to  the  golden  allurements  of  any 
financier,  great  or  small,  or  that  the  trusted  servant  of  such  a  journal 
should  be  suspected  of  receiving  douceurs  for  expression  of  opinions 
which  ought  to  be  the  simple  outcome  of  honest  belief.  We  now  see 
that  the  Times  was  never  cognizant  either  of  the  actions  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called,  or  even  of  the  rumours  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
many  of  the  latter  evidently  grossly  exaggerated.  The  leading  journal 
has,  in  fact,  behaved  throughout  in  harmony  with  its  traditions  and 
the  unsullied  character  which  it  has  ever  maintained.  We  do  not 
choose  to  deprecate  too  harshly  Mr.  Sampson’s  conduct,  in  regard 
to  which  much  might  be  said  in  the  way  of  extenuation.  The  result 
of  the  trial  was,  in  every  other  respect,  a  loss  and  a  mistake.  The 
plaintiff  probably  takes  not  one  penny  of  the  sum  in  which  the  Times 
was  mulcted  on  one  of  the  pleas,  having  to  pay  the  expenses  of  both 
sides,  on  account  of  his  failure  in  respect  to  the  others.  Mr.  Sampson 
is  left  in  the  anomalous  position  which  we  have  indicated,  while  the 
Times  is  cast  in  a  sum  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
party  that  seemed  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  losing  its  reputa¬ 
tion — the  Times — emerges  triumphantly.  Herein  all  journalists  will 
rejoice,  and  the  measure  of  their  rejoicing  will  be  little  diminished  by 
the  reflection  that  one  member  of  their  profession  has  slightly  soiled  his 
wings.  The  mere  fact  that  so  much  has  been  said  on  the  last  point  is 
an  evidence  of  how  rarely  a  similar  spectacle  is  witnessed.  Another 
press  trial  that  has  attracted  attention  during  the  month  is  one  in 
which  some  money-lenders  prosecuted  the  World  on  account  of  its 
outspoken  comments  on  their  business  and  their  personal  antecedents. 
Our  contemporary  may  be  congratulated  on  its  success,  and  the  Press 
generally  may  well  take  courage  that  boldness  has  at  last  received  the 
sanction  and  sustentation  of  the  judicial  authorities.  It  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  the  privilege  which  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  first  conferred  on 
defendants  in  libel  cases,  of  pleading  “justification,”  is  successfully  ex¬ 
ercised. 


The  Builder  recently  contained  a  very  useful  suggestion  in  regard 
to  our  national  library.  It  was  remarked  that  “there  is  no  special 
room  in  the  reading  department  of  the  Museum  for  periodicals  and 
the  quarterlies,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  current  literature. 
All  complete  books,  and  printed  matter  of  all  kinds  first  go  into  what 
may  be  termed  the  private  apartments  of  the  Museum  ;  to  that  portion 
of  the  library,  that  is,  wherein  the  public  are  not  admitted.  There 
they  remain — for  such  we  believe  is  the  rule — for  a  certain  time  before 
they  get  into  the  regular  library;  and  so  to  be  asked  for  and  obtained 
for  the  purposes  of  reference  or  reading  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  who  do  not  use  the  Museum  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
estimate  the  inconvenience  of  this  rigid  rule.”  We  may  add,  as  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  room  for  several  years,  that  the  Builder  might  have 


placed  the  inconvenience  in  even  a  stronger  light.  In  that  portion  of 
the  library  appropriated  to  works  which  have  not  to  be  written  for,  are 
placed  the  reviews,  parliamentary  debates,  Annual  Registers,  and 
similar  books  of  reference  published  periodically.  It  requires  usually 
about  twelve  months  for  a  volume  of  Hansard  or  the  Quarterly  to  reach 
the  shelves  to  which  they  belong.  What  is  done  with  them  in  the 
mysterious  regions  behind  and  around  the  reading-room  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  can  certainly  testify  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
apparently  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  system.  The  Builder  says  : 
“Might  there  not  be  a  separate  room — say  the  old  Reading-room,  in 
use  before  the  new  circular  building  was  erected — put  apart,  and  to  be 
used  expressly  for  quite  new  books  and  numbers  as  soon  as  published, 
and  for  all  periodicals,  and  magazines,  and  reviews,  and  books  which 
come  out  in  parts.  These  books,  and  monthly  and  weekly  literature, 
to  be  written  for,  and  given  out  to  readers,  and  returned  by  them  in 
the  usual  way,  so  as  to  prevent  this  room  being  used  as  a  mere  place 
of  pastime.”  If  the  suggestion  of  the  Builder  is  carried  out — and  there 
is  really  no  reason  why  it  should  not, — our  contemporary  will  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  literary  people. 


A  considerable  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  F.  R.  Daldy  for  a  very  interesting  and,  indeed,  eloquent  lecture 
on  the  History  of  Printing;  but  any  of  them  who  have  studied  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  regret  that  the  lecture  contained  so  much  that  was  old  and 
obsolete,  and  so  little  that  was  new  and  original.  During  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  several  questions 
connected  with  the  origin  of  the  art,  and  some  of  them  have  been  solved 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Mr.  Daldy’s  reading,  however,  has  not 
kept  him  abreast  of  the  times,  and  as  a  result  his  paper  contained 
several  statements  which  are,  if  not  entirely  erroneous,  at  least  highly 
doubtful.  The  speakers  who  followed  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
that  exact  knowledge  which  a  gentleman  delivering  a  lecture  ought  to 
possess.  The  references  to  the  “  greatest  of  all  reforms — the  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  was  also  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  promiscuous  gathering,  at  a 
time  when  an  important  section  of  even  the  English  Church  repudiates 
such  a  view  of  that  movement.  Passing  this  by,  however,  we  notice 
Mr.  Daldy’s  statement  as  to  the  first  wood-cut  being  the  famous  St. 
Christopher,  when  it  is  known  that  an  indubitably  earlier  print  has 
been  discovered.  The  dismissal  of  the  question  as  to  where  Printing 
was  invented,  with  the  statement  that  so  many  cities  claim  the  honour, 
and  that  a  certain  percentage  of  writers  award  it  to  Mentz,  is  surely  too 
flippant,  after  the  successful  labours  of  Dr.  Linde  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  Mr.  Gilks  made  the  extraordinary  blunder  of  asserting  that 
printers’  meetings  were  always  called  “chapters.”  This  was  soon  after 
corrected,  but  not  the  error  that  Caxton’s  press  was  set  up  either  in  the 
Chapter-house  or  one  of  the  chapels.  Mr.  Blades’s  book  has  shown 
that  it  was  only  in  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  edifice  that  such  an  occu¬ 
pation  as  Caxton’s  could  possibly  be  carried  on.  Caxton’s  book,  the 
“Game  of  Chesse,”  was  not,  as  one  of  the  speakers  stated,  a  book 
concerning  chess,  but  a  series  of  moral  observations  deduced  from  it. 
The  remarks  of  the  lion,  secretary,  Mr.  Babington,  were  well  chosen 
and  to  the  point;  but  he,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  reminded  that  the  only 
grounds  for  attributing  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  Chinese  is  the 
fact  of  their  being  indubitably  the  first  to  print  with  a  pigment.  Dr. 
Richardson’s  closing  observations  were  particularly  apropos,  and  agree¬ 
ably  wound  up  a  pleasant  evening’s  proceedings. 


Ashley’s  Automatic  Feeder  Attachment. — We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  introduction  which  we  gave  to  this  machine,  to  our  typo¬ 
graphical  readers  at  home  and  abroad,  has  resulted  in  a  very  ingenious 
American  invention  being  already  adopted  by  some  of  the  largest  firms 
in  the  metropolis.  Messrs.  Clowes  &  Sons  have  ordered  the  attach¬ 
ment  to  two  of  their  machines,  and  Mr.  Judd,  of  the  firm  of  Judd  & 
Co.,  has  ordered  another.  The  inventor  himself  sails  for  America 
in  a  few  days,  on  account  of  private  engagements,  but  informs  us  that 
since  we  ’described  his  apparatus,  a  large  number  of  printers  have 
visited  his  showroom,  and  that  his  views  as  regards  the  reputed  “  con¬ 
servatism  ”  of  our  countrymen,  and  their  coldness  towards  novelties,  are 
completely  and  very  agreeably  altered.  Mr.  Ashley  will  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  few  months,  when  he  will  bring  with  him  several  inventions 
relating  to  the  printing  arts  which  have  for  some  time  engaged  his 
attention.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  B.  F.  Fuller  undertakes  to  show  the 
machine  and  arrange  for  its  erection  in  this  country  and  Europe  generally. 

The  printing-office  of  M.  Danel,  at  Lille,  an  establishment  which 
is  only  second  to  that  of  Marne,  at  Tours,  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  office,  established  in  1698,  was  always  regarded  as  one  of 
the  sights  of  this  ancient  town  ;  and  it  had  been  visited  at  various 
times  by  successive  French  monarchs.  The  late  Emperor  Napoleon, 
on  one  occasion,  when  making  the  tour  of  this  establishment,  bestowed 
a  decoration  upon  M.  Danel.  The  firm  employed  400  workmen. 
An  early  progenitor  of  the  present  proprietor  was  the  founder  of  the 
firm,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  business  has  continued  in 
the  same  family  to  this  day. 
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Cleaning  Jobs  off  the  Stone. — In  the  Westminster  County 
Court,  before  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  Frank  Walters,  lithographer, 
of  43,  Russell-street,  Covent-garden,  sued  Frederick  Cartwright, 
law  stationer  and  printer,  of  57,  Chancery-lane,  for  the  sum 
of  £17,  the  value  of  three  lithographic  drawings  destroyed  by  being 
erased  from  the  stone  under  the  following  circumstances.  It  appears 
that  in  1873  plaintiff  borrowed  three  lithographic  stones  from  the 
defendant,  and  upon  these  some  valuable  drawings  were  made,  after 
which  they  were  returned  to  the  defendant  to  strike  off  the  copies. 
A  number  of  impressions  were  thus  printed  off  from  time  to  time 
by  the  person  to  whom  defendant  gave  out  the  work  to  do,  and  some 
little  difference  arising  about  money  matters,  defendant  sued  plaintiff 
for  his  debt  in  the  County  Court,  and  was  ultimately  paid.  Defendant 
afterwards  did  some  work  for  the  plaintiff,  but  about  August,  1874, 
when  he  was  requested  to  print  200  more  copies  of  one  of  the  draw¬ 
ings,  it  was  found  that  the  stones  had  been  cleaned,  and  the  drawings 
erased,  without  any  previous  notice  having  been  given  to  the  plaintiff, 
ami  hence  the  present  claim  for  damages.  Plaintiff  and  witnesses  from 
the  firms  of  Day,  Vincent  Brooks,  Concannen,  and  others  were  called 
to  show  that  it  was  customary  to  keep  drawings  on  stones  for  periods 
varying,  according  to  the  witnesses’  experience,  from  six  months  to  20 
years,  unless  notice  was  previously  given  to  the  customer  that  the 
printer  intended  to  erase  it,  and  they  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  stone 
being  cleaned  off  without  such  notice  being  given.  Defendant  said 
the  work  had  been  on  the  stones  for  over  fifteen  months  before  it  was 
cleaned  off,  which  was  only  done  because  the  stones  were  wanted  for 
other  purposes.  Cross-examined  :  Plad  never  given  plaintiff  a  definite 
or  formal  notice  that  he  intended  to  rub  off  the  drawings,  but  thought 
he  might  have  concluded  as  much  from  the  messages  he  sent  to  him 
while  he  was  doing  other  work  for  him.  When  he  received  the  order 
for  200  more  copies  it  was  too  late — the  stone  had  been  cleaned,  and 
he  was  unable  to  execute  it.  William  Norris,  in  defendant’s  employ, 
said  he  went  to  plaintiff  in  August  last  to  collect  an  account,  when  he 
told  him  to  ask  his  employer  to  keep  the  drawing  on  the  stone  a  few 
days  longer  and  he  would  call  and  pay  him.  James  Tiffin,  said  he  had 
been  for  twenty  years  manager  to  Messrs.  Hanbart,  of  Fitzroy-square, 
and  there  was  no  custom  in  that  firm  to  give  notice  before  they  rubbed 
off  drawings,  unless  they  imagined  some  more  copies  might  be  wanted, 
and  some  profit  accrue  from  it.  It  was  notified  on  one  of  their  forms 
that  all  stones  would  be  cleaned  off  after  six  months,  unless  the 
customer  gave  instructions  to  the  contrary.  Henry  Hall  said  he  was 
one  of  the  managers  at  Messrs.  Standige  &  Co.’s,  36,  Old  Jewry,  anti 
had  been  there  for  about  thirty  years.  He  knew  of  no  custom  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  drawing  upon  the  stone  beyond  the  time  required  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  order.  There  was  a  notice  on  some  of  their  forms  that 
if  a  drawing  was  required  to  be  kept  on  a  stone  beyond  a  certain  time, 
rent  would  be  charged  for  the  same.  Frederick  Waller,  lithographer, 
of  Hatton-garden,  said  he  had  been  in  business  about  twenty  years, 
and  had  had  thirty  years’  experience,  and  he  never  knew  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  trade  to  give  notice  before  erasing  a  drawing  from  the 
stone.  His  Plonour  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  recover,  because  it  was  incumbent  on  defendant  to  prove  positively 
that  it  was  not  customary  in  the  trade  to  give  notice  before  erasing  a 
drawing,  but  he  had  not  proved  that  to  his  satisfaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  respectable  witnesses  had  sworn  that  such  was  the  custom, 
even  after  the  work  had  been  standing  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
should  therefore  give  judgment  for  plaintiff,  with  costs.  [We  comment 
on  this  case  elsewhere.] 

A  Machine-warranty  Case.— Hazard  v.  Cropper.— Mr.  J.  P. 
Murphy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Willis  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr. 
Nasmith  appeared  for  the  defendant.  This  was  an  action  for  a  breach 
of  contract  to  deliver,  and  for  a  breach  of  warranty  as  to  the  value  and 
capacity  of  a  printing  machine.  The  plaintiff  is  a  printer  and  engineer, 
residing  at  Norfolk-terrace,  Westbourne-grove.  The  defendant  is  the 
patentee  of  the  S.  Cropper  Printing  Machine,  and  is  a  general  merchant 
carrying  on  business  in  Cheapside.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  he  was 
induced  to  purchase  the  machine  in  question  by  the  statements  of  the 
defendant’s  agent,  a  Mr.  Jones,  that  it  could  throw  off  from  1,200  to 
1,500  impressions  an  hour,  if  worked  by  treadle.  In  the  witness  box, 
Mr.  Jones  denied  that  he  had  ever  said  the  machine  could  throw  off 
that  amount  when  used  by  treadle,  as  that  was  the  number  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  throw  off  when  worked  by  steam.  He  did  admit,  in  examina¬ 
tion  in  chief,  that  he  had  said  that  if  worked  by  treadle  by  a  competent 
man,  it  would  throw  off  1,000  an  hour,  or  at  that  rate.  The  machine 
was  ordered  in  writing  by  the  plaintiff,  and  no  mention  was  made  as  to 
its  capabilities.  As  to  this  there  was  a  conflict  of  evidence,  the  plaintiff 
stating  it  was  too  hard  and  stiff  to  work  by  a  treadle,  and  would  only 
work  by  steam  power.  In  the  correspondence  which  ensued  between 
the  parties,  the  plaintiff  set  up  the  misrepresentation,  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  denied  it.  The  plaintiff  would  not,  however,  in  his  letters  deny 
that,  if  worked  by  steam,  the  machine  would  do  all  that  had  been  said 


about  it.  His  Lordship  questioned  whether  he  ought  to  allow  evidence 
as  to  what  was  verbally  stated,  to  alter  the  written  order.  He  pointed 
out  taithe  jury  that  the  machine  ordered  was  expressly  ordered  with 
steam  gear ;  that  both  sides  admitted  it  to  be  a  machine  intended  to  be 
worked  by  steam,  though  capable  of  being  worked  by  treadle.  The 
jury  wished  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for/' 10,  the  amount  paid, 
and  £70,  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff’s  acceptance.  The  learned  Baron, 
however,  told  them  they  could  not  find  in  that  manner,  and  directed 
them  as  to  the  measure  of  damages.  Thereupon  the  jury  found  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff — Damages /50,  and  his  Lordship  gave  an  order 
for  stay  of  execution.  [This  case  will,  we  hope,  tend  to  check  the  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  printers’  engineers  to  guarantee  impossibilities 
shall  be  performed  by  their  machines.  This  is  commonly  done,  and  is 
a  very  reprehensible  practice,  which  should  be  at  once  discontinued.] 

Claim  by  a  Compositor. — Mr.  Stenor,  of  the  Wandsworth 
County  Court,  has  decided  a  case  of  some  interest  to  masters  and  work¬ 
men.  The  plaintiff,  a  compositor  named  Lyson,  was  employed  by  the 
defendants,  Messrs.  Batten  &  Davis,  of  Wandsworth,  to  work  on  the 
list  of  voters,  as  a  ’stab  hand,  at  36s.  a  week.  The  engagement  was 
to  last  for  a  fortnight,  dating  from  October  28th  ;  but  at  the. expiration 
of  that  time  nothing  was  said  about  leaving,  and  therefore  plain¬ 
tiff  returned  to  his  work  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  remained  until 
November  14th,  when  he  was  summarily  dismissed,  no  reason  being 
assigned.  He  twice  saw  Mr,  Batten,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  been 
discharged,  when  that  gentleman  informed  him  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  his  leaving  the  office  so  often.  This,  plaintiff  asserted,  was  not  his 
fault,  as  there  was  no  place  of  convenience  upon  the  defendants’  premises, 
and  he  had  to  go  to  a  public  house  at  the  end  of  the  street.  He  called 
several  witnesses,  who  said  that  he  was  not  out  longer  than  necessary.  In 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Haynes,  the  defendants’  counsel,  they  denied 
that  plaintiff  delayed  the  work  by  his  absences,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
fastest  compositors  in  the  trade,  and  got  ahead  of  his  mate,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  stand  idle  until  the  other  caught  up  to  him,  as  they 
were  both  engaged  on  the  same  page.  For  the  defence,  John  Martin, 
timekeeper  at  Messrs.  Batten  &  Davis’s,  said  that  plaintiff  went  out 
two  or  three  times  every  morning,  generally  staying  for  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  but  sometimes  he  was  away  for  half  an  hour,  and  once 
for  three-quarters.  Plaintiff  went  out  to  obtain  drink,  and  when 
witness  remonstrated  with  him  he  was  in  liquor, — not  drunk,  but  in  a 
state  of  “  coma.”  He  spoke  to  him  about  his  irregularities  several 
times  in  the  hearing  of -several  men.  This  plaintiff  denied,  and  two 
men,  named  Butler  and  Attrill,  who  worked  in  the  next  frames,  said 
they  never  heard  any  remonstrance  addressed  to  Lyson.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  never  “  in  liquor.”  They  fixed  the  duration  of  his  absences  at 
about  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Beswick,  who  appeared  for  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors,  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  that  Society, 
and  quoted  several  cases  from  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
to  prove  that  in  that  Court  the  rules  had  been  held  to  be  equally  binding 
on  masters  and  men.  His  contention  was  that  if  his  client  had  been 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he  would  have  had  no  claim  ;  but 
he  was  kept  on  beyond  that  time,  and  so  became  entitled  to  a  fortnight’s 
notice,  unless  he  worked  until  the  end  of  the  job.  His  Honour  said 
that  no  doubt  a  primd  facie  case  of  neglect  had  been  made  out ;  but  it 
must  be  such  neglect  as  would  justify  breach  of  contract.  The  plain¬ 
tiff’s  conduct,  though  undoubtedly  bad,  was  not  in  his  opinion  sufficient 
grounds  for  instant  dismissal.  He  should  therefore  find  for  plaintiff, 
but  would  only  allow  the  costs  of  the  summons. 

Penalty  for  Neglect  of  Duty.— In  the  City  of  London  Court, 
before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  a  compositor  named  Walters  brought 
an  action  against  Messrs.  Chard  &  Co. ,  to  recover  the  value  of  four 
days’  work.  The  defendants  pleaded  never  indebted.  The  plaintiff’s 
case  was  that  on  New  Year’s  Eve  he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  work  and  go  home.  He  returned  on  the  following  Friday, 
when  the  defendants  informed  him  that  his  place  had  been  filled  up,  as 
he  had  absented  himself.  For  the  defence,  Mr.  Chard  said  that  on  the 
New  Year’s  Eve  the  plaintiff  went  home,  and  nothing  was  heard  ot 
him  until  the  following  Thursday,  when,  upon  inquiry  at  his  lodgings, 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends 
with  his  landlord’s  daughter,  and  had  not  returned.  On  the  following 
day,  he  appeared  at  the  shop  in  Cheapside,  and  was  discharged.  The 
Commissioner  :  Do  you  hear  that  ?  The  plaintiff :  Yes  ;  I  went  on  a 
visit  to  my  friends,  and  was  there  taken  with  a  violent  cold,  and  went 
to  bed  immediately.  The  Commissioner  :  But  you  were  well  enough 
to  go  to  your  friends.  The  plaintiff :  I  went  because  I  would  not  dis¬ 
appoint.  The  Commissioner :  Then  you  must  be  disappointed  with 
your  wages.  The  claim  is  monstrous.  The  plaintiff :  Can’t  I  claim 
for  the  four  days  ?  The  Commissioner  :  No.  And  if  every  employer 
were  to  do  as  the  defendants  have,  they  would  not  have  so  many 
worthless  fellows  hanging  about  them.  You  cannot  expect  to  keep 
your  Christmas  at  your  employer’s  expense.— Verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Advertisement  Canvassers. — In  the  City  of  London  Court,  an 
action,  King  v.  Durrock,  was  brought,  in  which  the  plaintiffs  were 
Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  of  Paternoster-row,  and  they  sued  defendant 
for  £6.  1 os.,  being  their  charge  for  26  insertions  of  an  advertisement 
in  the  Week's  Nat's,  Defendant  had  signed  a  contract  note  -agreeing  to 
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pay  the  money.  Defendant  said  that  the  canvasser  who  called  upon 
him  assured  him  that  he  only  wanted  to  secure  his  advertisement,  and 
that  he  (defendant)  would  never  have  to  pay  anything,  as  the  carivasser 
would  pay  the  bill  himself.  His  Honour  said  that  as  defendant  had 
signed  the  contract,  he  must  pay  plaintiffs,  and  sue  the  canvasser  to 
recover  the  amount. 

Credit  Terms. — An  action,  Kelly  z/.  Pfahl,  has  been  (brought  in 
the  City  of  London  Court  to  recover  40s.,  the  price  of  a  copy  of  the 

London  Directory”  supplied  by  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Co.  to  the 
defendant,  who  had  paid.  32s.  into  court,  the  defence  being  that  he 
bought  the  Directory  on  credit  terms,  while  the  plaintiffs  had  delivered 
it  before  the  time  when  he  agreed  to  have  it.  The  plaintiffs’  agent 
said  that  the  Directory  was  ordered  in  October.  The  price  was  40s., 
subject  to  a  discount  of  7s.  6d.  for  cash.  The  book  was  delivered  the 
same  as  to  everybody  else,  at  the  time  it  was  published.  His  Honour 
told  defendant  he  should  have  paid  the  32s.  6d.  and  taken  the  book 
when  it  was  tendered  to  him.  Judgment  for  plaintiffs. 

A  Successful  Plea  of  “Justification.” — Mr.  Henry  Freeman, 
publisher  of  the  World  newspaper,  has  been  charged  at  the  Guildhall 
with  having  at  divers  time  published  certain  malicious  and  defamatory 
libels  of  and  concerning  Messrs.  Henry  Beyfus  and  Albert  Boss,  money¬ 
lenders,  of  Sackville-street.  The  proceedings  excited  great  interest, 
and  the  Court  was  crowded  directly  the  doors  were  opened  with 
persons  anxious  to  hear  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  was 
called,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  registered  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  paper.  He  declined  to  say  who  -wrote  the  articles  complained  of. 
After  a  long  hearing,  Alderman  Sir  T.  Gabriel  said  that  inasmuch  as 
it  had  not  been  shown  that  the  libel  was  published  from  malicious 
motives,  but  011  the  other  hand,  as  had  been  demonstrated,  there  was 
good  and  ample  grounds  for  its  publication  in  the  public  interest,  he 
did  not  think  that  he  should  be  justified  in  doing  anything  else  than  in 
dismissing  the  summons.  The  announcement  was  received  with  loud 
and  continued  cheering. 


(Saddle  llntixcs, 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 


F.  J.  Parsons  &  H.  Cousins,  Hastings  and  elsewhere,  printers. 
Chappell  &  Co.,  Bread-street-hill,  machine-rulers  and  stationers. 
Fielding  &  Macdunes,  Wakefield,  printers. 

Bettam  &  Co.,  George-yard,  Macclesfield-street,  Soho,  printers  and 
lithographers. 


Publishing  in  America. — The  American  Publishers ’  Weekly , 
referring  to  the  practice  of  several  American  publishers  in  seizing  on 
the  same  book  for  publication,  regardless  as  much  of  their  own  interests 
as  those  of  the  foreign  authors,  says  : — “  Originally,  by  the  custom  of 
the  trade,  which  held  at  that  date  almost  as  trade  law,  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Commercial  Advetiiser,  then  the  leading  business  paper  in 
New  York,  of  an  intention  to  reprint,  secured  the  right,  such  as  it  was, 
to  the  house  so  announcing.  Latterly  the  custom  has  degenerated,  in 
the  absence  of  international  law  or  any  definite  understanding  at  home, 
into  a  merely  superstitious  observance.  As  the  foreign  literary  weeklies 
come  in,  each  publisher  who  is  in  the  habit  of  republishing  runs 
hastily  over  the  news  and  advertising  pages,  clips  out  all  titles  that 
promise  books  he  might  possibly  desire  to  reprint,  and  sends  them  all 
pell-mell,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Commercial.  In  this  way,  any  book  of 
importance  is  announced  by  nearly  all  the  publishers,  while,  of  the 
books  announced,  not  one  half  are  ever  published  at  all  on  this  side. 
In  the  case  of  desirable  books,  there  is  either  a  sharp  rivalry,  or  the 
matter  is  quietly  settled  by  correspondence.  If  a  house  has  already 
published  works  by  the  author  in  question,  that  house  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  a  presumptive  right  ;  but  this  custom  would  scarcely 
hold  in  the  case  of  a  book  of  extra  desirability.  The  ‘  courtesy  of  the 
trade  ’  floats  ‘  in  a  sea  of  doubts,’  and  the  majority  of  reprints  depend 
really  upon  prior  arrangements  with  the  English  publisher  or  author, 
for  advance  sheets,  by  which  rival  houses  are  circumvented.  ” 

A  Venerable  Newspaper. — The  Bath  Herald  has  issued  a  re¬ 
print  of  ‘the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  written  from  its  old  files,  and 
entitled  “  Old  Times  in  Bath,”  which  are  now  appearing  in  the  columns 
of  the.  paper,  which  was  established  in  1792.  It  appears  that  the  first 
proprietor,  William  Meyler,  was  a  man  of  considerable  poetical  talent 
combined  with  literary  attainments  and  business  ability,  and  the  journal 
he  edited  is  therefore  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  the  early  English 
newspaper,  while  the  articles  compiled  therefrom  are  locally  of  great 
historical  value. 


Crabt  (tjjsntgts. 


Trade  Book-Sale. — The  first  portion  of  the  vast  stock  of  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Bohn  was  offered  to  the  trade  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus, 
who  have  acquired  the  whole  of  this  important  and  interesting  property, 
on  the  5th  inst,  after  a  dinner  at  the  Albion,  in  Aldersgate-street.  The 
sale  was  not  concluded  until  half-past  nine,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
collation.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  being  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  at  the  last  sale  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  books  were  sold  by  auction,  the  lots  comprising  the  entire 
remainders;  among  them  being  Lyson’s  “  Britannia  Depicta,”  Martin’s 
“  Civil  Costume  of  England,”  the  “  Rows  Roll,”  and  other  important 
works.  The  post-prandial  proceedings  were  most  agreeably  enlivened 
by  the  vocal  and  instrumental  abilities  of  Mr.  H.  Bickers,  jun.,  and 
others.  The  amount  of  the  sale,  owing  to  the  very  great  inducements 
offered  to  the  trade,  was  considerable. 

The  commanding  and  handsome  premises  recently  erected  on  the 
site  of  Darling’s  well-known  Clerical  Library,  just  opposite  the 
Depository  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  Great 
Queen-street,  have  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  of  the 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Steam  Printing  Works,  who  have  transferred  their  pub¬ 
lishing  offices  from  Nos.  74  and  75  to  the  new  buildings,  where  they 
have  also  commenced  the  business  of  law  and  general  stationers,  &c. 

Mr.  Alfred  Cooke,  printer,  lithographer,  &c.,  has  removed  from 
Hunslet,  to  7,  Briggate,  Leeds,  the  premises  formerly  occupied  by 
Messrs.  John  Heaton  &  Son. 

Messrs.  Whiteman,  PIicks,  &  Whiteman,  lithographers,  Little 
Queen-street,  have  opened  City  premises  at  4,  Queen’s-buildings, 
Queen-Victoria-street',  E.  C. 

Mr.  IT.  J.  Fitch,  wholesale  stationer,  has  erected  some  handsome 
premises  in  St.  Mary  Axe.  The  block  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Hovenden,  Heath,  &  Berridge.  It,  consists  of  six  floors,  with  broad 
open  windows,  affording  plenty  of  light  to  each  floor,  communication 
throughout  being  established  by  means  of  lifts  and  speaking-tubes.  The 
basement  will  be  occupied  by  machinery,  the  principal  floors  being  used 
for  other  departments  of  the  business.  The  upper  part  will  be  used  as 
a  residence,  and  one  of  the  floors  has  a  stone  balcony,  for  the  erection  of 
which  Mr.  Fitch  obtained  the  special  sanction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  This  window  adds  much  to  the  external  appearance,  and 
to  the  internal  convenience  and  comfort.  Heads  carved  in  stone  of 
the  celebrated  printers — Gutenberg,  Caxton,  and  Senefelder— orna¬ 
ment  the  front. 

Messrs.  V.  Morel  &  Co.,  electrotypers  and  stereotypers,  of  48, 
Fetter-lane,  have  disposed  of  their  business  to  Messrs.  Dallagana&  Co., 
of  Shoe-lane. 

J.  M.  Johnson  &Sons,  Limited. — The  printing,  publishing,  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  “International  Exhibition”  business  of  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Johnson  &  Sons,  of  Castle-street,  Holborn,  and  Hatton-garden,  founded 
in  1825,  has  been  converted  into  a  company,  under  the  title  of  J.  M. 
Johnson  &  Sons  (limited),  Mr.  Edmund  Johnson  and  Mr.  Charles  John¬ 
son  continuing  their  connection  with  the  business  as  managing  directors. 
The  new  company  is  registered  with  a  capital  of ^50,000,  in  ^5  shares, 
and  it  acquires  the  stock-in-trade,  book  debts,  machinery,  assets,  copy¬ 
rights,  letters  patent,  and  other  property  of  the  business. 


Engraving  in  Line. — We  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  a  lament 
for  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of  the  art  of  producing  works  in  line, 
in  favour  of  the  more  rapid  and  cheap  method  of  chalk,  or  stipple,  or 
mixed  engraving,  now  adopted  in  this  country.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
place  an  impression  produced  in  this  style  by  the  side  of  an  engraving 
in  pure  line  to  appreciate  the  vast  superiority  of  the  latter  in  force,  in 
brilliancy,  and  atmospheric  effect.  The  cause  of  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  method  a  clear,  deep  line  is  cut  in  the 
plate,  which  defines  the  boundary  of  black  and  white,  besides  taking 
up  and  transferring  to  the  paper  a  much  greater  quantity  of  ink  ;  and 
not  only  is  the  amount  of  ink  much  greater,  but,  as  may  be  seen  by 
looking  at  a  sheet  of  paper  passed  through  the  press  on  a  line-plate, 
without  any  ink,  the  paper  itself  is,  by  the  enormous  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  actually  covered  with  a  pattern  in  relief,  of  every  mark 
of  the  graver,  so  that  the  ink  is,  as  it  were,  lifted  on  a  ridge  of  paper 
at  every  line.  The  impressions  are,  until  the  ink  becomes  dry  and 
hard  (which  does  not  occur  for  some  months),  exceedingly  tender  and 
liable  to  damage,  and  a  very  slight  touch,  such  as  drawing  the  corner 
of  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper  over  the  surface,  is  enough  to  produce  a  black 
line.  We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  practical  hint  as  to 
the  remedy  to  be  adopted  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident.  The 
damage  would  appear  to  be  irreparable  ;  but,  take  a  clean  handker¬ 
chief,  make  it  up  lightly  into  a  ball,  and  gently  beat  the  mark  on  the 
paper  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  graver,  not  across  them,  and 
it  is  easily  removed.  —  The  Builder. 
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Tyler. — We  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  his  residence,  Upper 
Tulse-hill,  of  Mr.  William  Tyler,  late  of  the  firm  of  Venables, 
Tyler,  &  Son,  wholesale  stationers,  Queenhithe,  from  which  he  re¬ 
tired  about  four  years  since.  Mr.  Tyler  was  76  years  of  age.  To  a  long 
commercial  career,  marked  by  great  energy  and  integrity,  he  added 
public  services  of  no  mean  order.  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  member  of  her 
Majesty’s  Commission  of  Lieutenancy  for  the  City  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  of  the  Stationers’  Company, 
and  had  served  the  office  of  Master. 

M.  Pierre  Larousse. — This  celebrated  printer,  linguist,  and 
author,  died  last  month,  at  the  early  age  of  57  years.  He  was  born 
in  Toucy  on  the  23rd  October,  1817.  In  early  life  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  duties  of  schoolmaster ;  and  it  was  whilst  engaged  in  this  latter 
capacity  that  the  many  deficiencies  of  the  school-books  of  his  day 
became  apparent  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  produce  a  series  of  im¬ 
proved  works.  For  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  for  eight  years  to  fit  himself  for  the  task.  Pie  then  commenced 
to  print  school-books  on  his  own  account,  which  proved  a  failure  and 
involved  their  author  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  from  which  he  was 
rescued  by  an  old  friend,  M.  Boyer,  who  subsequently  became  his 
partner.  The  new  firm  published  a  series  of  elementary  works  by 
Larousse,  which  even  to  this  day  have  not  lost  their  popularity  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  The  most  important  work  was  the 
“  Lexicologie  des  Ecoles,”  for  teachers  and  scholars,  in  twenty-four 
volumes.  The  success'  this  work  met  with  placed  Larousse  in  a  state 
of  comparative  affluence.  Fie  now  resolved  upon  the  publication  of  a 
work  of  unusual  magnitude, — his  celebrated  “  Dictionnaire  universel 
du  XIXme  Siecle.”  To  enable  him  to  fully  devote  himself  to  this  latter 
work,  he  retired  from  the  partnership  in  1868,  and  bought  a  printing- 
office.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  finish  of  this  great  work. 
Some  three  years  ago  mental  over-exertion  produced  a  brain  affection, 
which  has  now  terminated  fatally. 

Guillaume  Regamey. — This  artist  recently  died  at  Paris  at  the 
age  of  37.  His  military  scenes  (says  Galignani ) .  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  the  exhibitions  of  late  years.  He  was  trained 
in  the  School  of  Design,  in  the  Rue  de  l’Ecole-de-Medecine,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  has  produced  several 
painters  of  talent  ;  amongst  others  Paulin-Latour,  Legros,  and  Solon. 
Like  the  last  two,  he  worked  much  for  England.  His  share  in  the 
drawings  for  the  Graphic  was  much  noticed. 

Cole. — On  the  26th  Jan.,  suddenly,  at  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Cole,  bookseller,  aged  63. 

Iebetson. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  on  the  21st  Jan., 
at  Bradford,  of  Mr.  W.  Ibbetson,  principal  partner  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  Messrs.  Armitage  &  Ibbetson,  lithographers,  Bradford,  at  the 
early  age  of  50. 

Norman. — On  the  6th  Feb.,  at  his  residence,  Alpha  House,  Chel¬ 
tenham,  after  a  long  illness,  George  Norman,  for  many  years  proprietor 
of  the  Cheltenham  Examiner,  aged  63. 


Shorthand  Copy. — We  translate  the  following  from  a  German 
contemporary  : — “  Composing  from  shorthand  manuscript  is  a  subject 
which  has  lately  received  much  attention  in  Austria,  and  in  isolated 
instances  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  newspaper  offices.  Not 
long  ago  a  competitive  examination  on  this  very  subject  was  held  among 
journeymen  compositors  and  apprentices,  when  prizes  for  efficiency 
were  awarded  to  both.  Its  latest  phase  of  development  was  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  Imperial  Printing-office  at  Vienna.  The  reporters’ 
shorthand  notes  of  the  debates  of  the  Diet  were,  instead  of  being  first 
transcribed,  immediately  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  compositors. 
The  new  modus  operandi  seemed  to  answer  heyond  expectation,  for  the 
saving  effected  in  time  and  money  was  very  considerable.  But  one 
party  to  this  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  left  out  of  consideration, 
and  well-nigh  now  threatens  to  upset  the  whole.  The  members  of  the 
Diet,  it  seems,  had  the  right  to  correct  their  reported  speeches  previous 
to  the  transcribed  manuscript  being  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
The  stenographic  ‘  copy  ’  being  now  sent  on  direct  to  the  printing- 
office,  members  had  to  he  supplied  with  slip  proofs  of  their  speeches  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  authors’  corrections  arising  therefrom,  more 
than  balance  the  saving  effected  in  dispensing  with  transcribing.”  This 
is  an  utterly  chimerical  idea,  and  one  that  has  been  tried  in  this  country, 
but  only  by  non-practical  men.  If  any  improvement  is  possible,  it  is  in 
this  direction  :  let  printers  learn  Pitman’s  shorthand, — the  first  or 
slowest  style  will  be  sufficient.  Let  the  reporters  transcribe  their  notes 
in  this  style,  which  runs  to  about  50  words  per  minute,  a  saving  of  time 
to  the  extent  of  about  600  per  cent.  No  reporter’s  verbatim  notes  could 
possibly  be  printed  as  written. 
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Telegraphing  the  Royal  Speech. — In  the  early  days  of 
telegraphy  the  transmission  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  was  regarded  as  the 
telegraphic  feat  of  the  year.  Later,  the  budget  and  Mr.  Bright’s 
annual  speeches  at  Birmingham  were  added  to  the  list  of  special 
achievements  ;  but  the  Royal  Speech  always  carried  the  palm  for 
interest  and  importance  in  the  telegraphic  mind.  In  those  early  days 
there  was  a  reason  for  this  speciality  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
now.  The  means  of  communication  were  limited  ;  the  method  of 
signalling  was  comparatively  slow,  and  there  was  always  a  doubt 
whether  certain  distant  places  could  be  supplied  without  re-trans¬ 
mission  at  one  or  more  intermediate  points.  For  instance,  Edinburgh 
could  never  be  quite  certain  whether  it  would  receive  the  speech  from 
London  direct,  or  whether  it  would  have  to  fall  back  on  York  or  New¬ 
castle  for  an  echo  of  the  royal  utterances.  Necessarily,  under  such 
conditions,  the  speech  was  only  transmitted  to  a  few  of  the  most 
important  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  speech  on  this  occasion 
was  transmitted  to  no  fewer  than  183  towns,  of  which  Oban,  Campbel¬ 
town,  Peterhead,  Wick,  Thurso,  and  Tralee  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
remote,  if  not  the  least  important.  Of  these  183  towns,  the  speech 
was  signalled  direct  from  the  Central  Telegraph  Station  to  57,  and  by 
one  or  other  of  these  it  was  re-transmitted  to  the  remaining  126.  All 
was  in  readiness  by  two  o’clock,  but  it  was  not  until  2.8,  when  the 
signal  was  received  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  start,  that  the 
operation  of  signalling  commenced.  At  that  moment  some  dozens  of 
nimble  fingers  grasped  the  “keys”  of  their  instruments,  and  the 
Wheatstone  transmitters  were  set  in  motion.  But  a  very  short  time 
was  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  speech  by -the' Wheatstone  process. 
To  York  and  Leicester,  where  it  was  finished  first,  the  transmission 
only  occupied  six  minutes,  giving  an  average  speed  of  more  than  160 
words  a  minute.  To  Falmouth  it  was  finished  within  ten  minutes;  to 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  on  one  wire,  and  Nottingham, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Bradford  on  another,  in  eleven  minutes  ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  principal  towns,  including  Brighton  and  the  West  of 
England,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
including  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  it  was  finished  within 
twenty  minutes  ;  and  to  the  great  majority  of  places  within  half  an 
hour.  The  quickest  transmission  by  hand  in  the  “  Morse  ”  instrument 
was  to  Southampton,  Reading,  and  Bath,  where  a  speed  of  forty-four 
words  a  minute  was  attained.  The  curious  in  statistics  might  extract 
some  interesting  facts  from  such  an  operation  as  that  of  yesterday. 
For  instance,  the  speech  contained  983  words ;  and,  making  an 
allowance  for  punctuation,  4,800  letters.  Taking  the  telegraphic  test 
word,  “  Paris,”  as  a  standard,  it  would  be  found  that  in  preparing  the 
speech  for  transmission  by  the  Wheatstone  process  upwards  of  50,000 
separate  holes  would  have  to  be  perforated  or  “punched,”  as  it  is 
called,  on  a  strip  of  paper,  and  that  nearly  14,000  separate  symbols 
would  be  recorded  in  ink  at  the  distant  end  of  the  wire.  In  like 
manner,  all  the  operators  who  transmitted  the  speech  by  hand  would 
have  to  make  14,000  depressions  of  the  “  key  ”  or  lever  in  completing 
the  operation.  Perhaps,  under  these  circumstances,  one  would  rather 
not  be  the  clerks  who  transmitted  the  speech  to  Southampton,  Reading, 
and  Bath,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-two  minutes. 

Mr.  William  Simpson  at  Glasgow. — During  the  past  month  Mr. 
William  Simpson,  F.R.G.S.,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  Nezvs,  has  given  a  course  of  four  lectures  in  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Galleries,  Glasgow,  relative  to  geographical  regions  visited  by  him, 
and  the  illustrative  examples  of  art  and  architecture  described  were 
what  he  has  seen  in  his  wanderings.  The  last  lecture  had  for  its  sub¬ 
ject  the  production  of  an  illustrated  newspaper,  and  was  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  information,  which  we  would  wish  to  transfer  to  our  columns.  As, 
however,  it  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  autobiographical  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  are  about  to  give  a  memoir  of  the  lecturer  himself  among 
our  sketches  of  “  Contemporaries,”  we  reserve  it  for  a  future  occasion. 
The  Bailie,  a  humorous  paper  issued  in  Glasgow,  presented  a  very  fair 
cartoon  of  Mr.  Simpson  in  its  issue  of  the  20th  ult.,  and  the  lecturer 
generally  seemed  to  have  excited  great  attention  in  the  noble  city, 
which,  as  is  known,  is  Mr.  Simpson’s  birthplace. 

Printer’s  Literature  in  Spain. — Our  Spanish  contemporary, 
the  Boletin  Tipogrdfico,  announced  in  a  recent  issue  that  its  publication 
would  be  discontinued  for  the  present.  The  editor  says  that  this  step 
is  necessitated  by  the  insecurity  of  postal  intercommunication.  The 
last  number  sent  out  was  for  the  most  part  lost  in  transit ;  and  the  few 
copies  which  reached  their  destination  were  in  such  a  dirty  and  torn 
condition  as  to  prove  altogether  useless.  Copies  subsequently  sent  out 
to  replace  those  lost  fared  in  a  similar  manner  ;  the  editor,  therefore, 
thinks  it  useless  to  continue  its  issue  till  the  state  of  the  country  shall 
have  relapsed  into  its  normal  condition.  We  hope  that  under  the 
restoration  Spanish  literature  generally  will  fare  better  than  under  the 
republic,  and  that  the  Boletin  Tipogrdjico  may  be  able  to  appear  more 
regularly.  Don  Juan  Aguado,  its  editor,  is  a  printer  and  typefounder 
of  eminence,  who  has  made  several  journeys  to  this  country  to  improve 
his  publication  by  the  introduction  of  English  productions,  and  who 
has  otherwise  striven  to  raise  its  character  and  render  it  more  worthy 
of  the  art  of  which  it  is  the  only  Peninsular  representative. 
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Fire-stove  Ornaments. — Fire-stove  ornaments  seem  to  become 
yearly  a  more  considerable  feature  of  the  fancy  stationery  manufacture, 
and  season  after  season  employ  more  labour,  and  elicit  more  ingenuity. 
There  are  those  who  deny  to  them  any  artistic  pretensions,  and  therein 
deprive  them  altogether  of  their  raison  (Pi Ire.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as 
this  ;  especially  in  view  of  the  wretched  things  they  have  already,  to  a 
great  extent,  supplanted.  If  the  makers  always  gave  as  much  attention 
to  the  elegance  and  chasteness  of  their  ornaments  as  they  do  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  complexity  of  them,  a  great  part  of  the  objections  enter¬ 
tained  by  persons  of  taste  would  be  removed.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
there  is  a  movement  in  this  direction  already  set  in,  and  that  several 
members  of  this  special  trade  are  arriving  at  real  excellence.  We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Leopold  R.  Mills,  of  13,  Goswell-road,  a  variety  of 
specimens,  some  of  which  are  characterized  by  unusual  good  taste. 
They  consist  of  stove  aprons,  in  ringlets  and  “  cascades,”  shavings, 
and  ornamental  tissues.  The  satin  paper  of  which  they  are  formed  is 
peculiarly  prepared,  or  “dressed,”  by  this  firm,  imparting  to  it  much 
opacity,  as  well  as  high  lustre.  The  colours  run  across,  or  from  top 
to  bottom.  Some  of  the  aprons  represent  cascades  of  falling  water,  are 
deeply  coloured  at  the  top,  and  go  paler  as  they  reach  the  bottom, 
which  resembles  foam.  The  “Fairy  Ripple”  contains  thousands  of 
fine  threads  of  satin  paper  harmoniously  tinted  in  various  colours  ;  the 
“Chameleon”  consists  of  two  thousand  fine  threads  of  tissue.  Then 
there  are  “  improvers  ”  for  laying  at  the  top  of  the  apron,  and  giving  it 
greater  fulness,  as  well  as  shavings  intended  as  a  finish  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  stove.  The  latter  are  very  transparent,  and  superior  to  Manilla, 
while  being  produced  at  a  lower  cost.  The  leading  novelty  is  called 
the  “  Czarina,”  the  back  of  which  consists  of  a  richly  hand-cut  satin 
tissue,  mounted  over  tinted  or  white  tissue  with  a  deep  fringe,  the  front 
being  draped  with  tarletan  richly  brocaded  with  gold  or  colours.  The 
effect  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  is  highly  creditable  alike  to  manu¬ 
facturer  and  designer.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  an  increasing  sale  1 
Mr.  Mills  will  find  his  efforts  to  improve  this  class  of  goods  amply  re¬ 
warded. 

The  Type-founding  Business. — While  treating  of  the  trade  and 
of  its  past  and  present  prosperity,  we  cannot  refrain  from  recording  a 
fact— and  a  most  pleasing  one,  too — which  has  doubtless  been  highly 
conducive  in  bringing  about  this  prosperity.  We  refer  to  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  type-founders  have  co-operated,  not. merely  for  their 
own  advantage  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  printer.  Since  the  abolition 
of  a  desultory  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  charging,  caused  in  the  first 
instance  by  unwise  competition,  and  the  establishment  of  an  uniform  ; 
scale  of  charges,  a  greater  desire  to  improve  the  standard  of  printing  ! 
has  been  exhibited.  This  has  been  evidenced  not  only  by  the  number  ! 
of  ‘  ‘  new  faces  ”  which  have  been  brought  out  at  considerable  expense 
by  the  various  leading  houses,  but  also  by  the  improved  quality  of  their 
manufactures.  One  obstacle,  however,  still  stands  in  the  way  of  type¬ 
founders  and  prevents  their  aiding  the  letterpress  printer  to  a  far 
greater  extent;  that  is,  the  pernicious  system  of  piratical  “  electro- 
typing,”  which  has  done  so  much  to  retard  the  introduction  of  new  and 
useful  designs  during  the  past  few  years.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
Legislature  will  ere  long  have  their  attention  called  to  this  dishonest 
practice,  and  will  pass  much  more  stringent  measures  for  its  repres- 
-sion  than  those  now  existing.  In  the  event  of  this  a  new  era  will 
dawn  in  type-founding. — The  Caslon  Circular. 

An  International  Exhibition  in  China. — A  new  Polytechnic 
Society  is  to  be  established  in  Shanghai,  which  is  to  be  opened  by  an 
International  Exhibition,  and  the  object  of  the  undertaking  is  to  bring 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures  of  Western  nations  in  the  most 
prominent  possible  manner  before  the  people  of  China.  Shanghai, 
being  the  chief  seat  of  foreign  commerce,  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
suitable  locality  for  such  an  exhibition.  Like  the  international  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  this  will  afford  manufacturers  of  every  kind  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exhibiting  such  of  their  wares  as  they  may  wish  to  introduce 
into  the  China  market ;  and  many  articles  now  unknown  there  require 
only  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  people  to  command 
a  wide  and  increasing  currency. 

The  dressers  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Figgins,  Farringdon-road,  have 
held  their  ninth  commemoration  supper ;  Mr.  C.  Twining  was  in  the 
chair.  “  The  Prosperity  of  the  Firm,  and  the  Health  of  Mr.  James 
Figgins,  jun.,  our  Employer,”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Laborn.  “The 
Health  of  Mr.  Alderman  Figgins  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Mott. 

The  World  states  that  Mr.  Delane,  chief  editor  of  the  Times ,  is  in 
ill-health,  but  declines  to  take  the  rest  prescribed  for  him,  alleging  the 
necessity  of  being  at  the  helm  in  Printing  -  House-square  during  the 
session. 

Mr.  Richard  Knight  Causton  will  preside  at  the  30th  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner  of  the  Stationers’  Mutual  Benefit  Sociery,  on  Monday, 
March  1st,  at  the  London  Tavern. 

Nine  gentlemen  have  just  been  added  to  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  and  amongst  them  we  notice 
the  name  of  Mr.  f.  Forman,  proprietor  of  the  Nottingham  Daily 
Guardian. 


Paper  Industry  in  Switzerland. — For  some  two  years  past 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Swiss  master  printers  to  fix  upon  a 
normal  scale  for  the -sizes  of  printing-papers.  The  newly-formed 
Society  of  Swiss  Paper  Manufacturers  has  set  itself  a  similar  aim  with 
regard  to  writing-pajiers.  A  committee,  consisting  of  five  paper-manu¬ 
facturers,  one  master  printer,  and  one  lithographer,  was  therefore 
elected  to  consider  the  best  means  how  to  bring  about  this  end,  and 
they,  at  a  meeting  lately  held  at  Berne,  resolved  as  follows  : — 1.  The 
sizes  of  writing-papers  to  be  henceforth  calculated  after  whole  centi¬ 
metres,  and  no  fractions  to  be  allowed.  2.  The  22  sizes  now  in  use  to 
be  reduced  to  14,  and  to  be  known  by  their  respective  numbers,  as 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  3.  The  ream  to  consist  in  future  of  500  sheets,  and  a 

quire  of  25  sheets.  These  resolutions  await  confirmation  at  a  general 
meeting  which  will  shortly  be  held. 

Wate’rproof  Paper. — An  American  exchange  says  that  if  a  sheet 
of  paper  be  immersed  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  ( liqueur  de 
schweitzer ),  prepared  by  treating  copper  filings  with  ammonia  of  o'S8o 
density,  in  contact  with  air,  the  paper  becomes  entirely  impermeable  to 
water,  and  maintains  its  consistency  even  under  the  influence  of  boiling 
water.  When  two  sheets  of  paper  thus  prepared  are  passed  together 
through  rollers,  they  adhere  completely  to  each  other,  and  by  placing  a 
number  of  such  sheets  together  board  of  great  solidity  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  still  further  strengthening  by  the  interposition  of  fibres. 

Longhand,  Shorthand,  and  Spelling  Reform. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Victoria  Discussion  Society,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rundell  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  “Longhand,  Shorthand,  and  Spelling  Reform.” 
The  chair  was  filled  by  Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 

Comme  il  faut. — The  printing  firm  of  MM.  Orell,  Fiissli,  &  Co., 
of  Zurich,  have  announced  to  their  workmen,  that  each  employe  who 
shall  have  been  with  them  for  twenty-five  years  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  600  francs  per  annum. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

PROPOSED  CONVENTION  OF  STEAM  MACHINE 
PRINTERS,  &c. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  Printing  trade  has  assumed  such  large  propor¬ 
tions  in  our  national  industry,  involving  as  it  does  a  vast  amount  of 
skilled  labour,  intelligent  mental  exercise,  and  consummate  judgment  in 
relation  to  the  management  of  processes,  works,  and  machinery — view¬ 
ing  many  of  the  large  establishments  dispersed  over  the  world,  each 
revolving  on  its  own  centre,  and  keeping  within  its  own  peculiar  groove, 
one  is  struck  with  the  idea — if  all  these  brain-workers  could  be  induced 
to  meet  together  in  convention  to  compare  notes,  what  a  glorious 
amount  of  solid  practical  information  would  be  exchanged,  resulting  in 
immense  mutual  advantage  to  all  1 

I  he  amount  of  time  and  property  destroyed  “by  not  knowing  how 
to  do  it,”  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  the  profitable  extension  of 
the  arts  of  printing.  The  old  semi-savage  barbarian  dread  of  divulging 
trade  secrets  and  dodges  is  happily  giving  place  to  the  broad  principles 
of  science  and  philosophy.  Every  intelligent  tradesman  knows  at  this 
day  that  it  is  not  by  hiding,  but  by  communicating  what  we  know  that 
we  really  obtain  information  ;  for  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  the  general 
store  becomes  augmented.  And  if  those  practical  working  bees  which 
are  to  be  found  plodding  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  innumerable  large 
establishments,  could  be  spared  a  week  to  meet  their  fellow  plodders  at 
some  convenient  centre,  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin,  and  there  and  then 
proceed  to  open  their  hearts  to  each  other,  a  great  good  would  result. 
'Pile  vexed  but  vital  question  of  Machinery  would  be  brought  to  the 
front,  and  the  undoubted  result  would  be  to  sweep  out  of  the  market 
a  large  quantity  of  useless  and  even  dangerous  machines,  now  palmed 
off  upon  us  as  effective  and  perfect.  Printing-Inks,  Colours,  Var¬ 
nishes,  Lubricating  Oil,  Bronzes,  &c. ,  are  of  themselves  important 
items  of  consumption,  and  often  involve  serious  loss  and  ruinous  tyade 
competition,  through  our  not  being  able  to  detect  adulteration  and  the 
tricks  of  trade ;  for  the  character  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
printing  trade  must  always  depend  upon  a  strict  maintenance  of  the 
standard  of  excellence.  Fugitive  ink  and  muzzy  printing  will  soon  drive 
persons  of  taste  to  other  sources  of  advertising,  as  the  general  attention 
can  now  only  be  secured  and  arrested  by  placing  before  it  a  high-class 
artistic  theme.  The  match-box  label  of  the  present  day  would  have 
passed  for  a  bank  note  200  years  ago. 

The  constitution  of  such  a  convention  should  be  limited  to  thoroughly 
practical  men,  engaged  in  the  active  management  of  steam  machinery, 
and  should  comprise  the  kindred  arts  of  letterpress,  lithographic,  and 
probably  calico-printing :  these,  again,  could  be  subdivided  into  sections, 
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treating  more  particularly  on  each  branch  separately,  after  the  manner 
of  the  British  Association.  One  section  would  deal  with  the  various 
machines  and  processes  in  connection  with  Lithography,  such  as  print¬ 
ing-machines,  ink-mills,  stone  grinding  and  bronzing  machines,  &c.  &c. 
Another  section  would  followup  with  letterpress  printing-machines,  type¬ 
setting  and  distributing  machines,  type-casting,  stereotyping,  electro¬ 
typing,  printing-roller  composition,  &c.  &c. ;  and  a  third  section  could 
deal  generally  with  the  subject  of  materials  used  in  the  different  branches, 
as  colours,  oils,  varnishes,  inks,  bronzes,  &c.,  determining  their  market 
value,  and  where  to  be  obtained,  also  how  to  detect  inferior  quality. 
Still  another  section  might  have  employment  profitably  in  collecting  the 
documentary  contributions  presented  by  the  different  sections,  and 
arranging  them  for  publication,  for  the  use  exclusively  of  the  firms  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  scheme.  At  this  section  papers  could  be 
read  upon  all  practical  questions  respecting  printing,  papers,  and  fabrics, 
new  inventions  and  new  applications  of  the  art,  and  such-like  kindred 
topics.  , 

The  constitution  of  the  convention  being  purely  of  [a  technical  and 
practical  nature,  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  various  trades  would  be 
strictly  excluded  from  consideration,  as  such  a  matter  would  more  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  a  convention  of  employers.  Such,  Sir,  is  simply  a  hint 
thrown  out.  Perhaps  some  other  hand  may  see  an  improved  way  of 
arriving  at  the  same  desirable  object,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
members  of  the  trade  will  speedily  devise  some  remedial  scheme  by 
which  the  fair  fame  of  our  art  may  be  preserved  from  the  damaging 
effects  of  sloppy  and  cheap  printing,  which  is  lamentably  on  the  in¬ 
crease. — Faithfully  yours, 

Dublin,  February  5,  1875.  J.  Lewis. 

[We  cheerfully  insert  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  although  in  so 
doing,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  to  endorse  it  in  full.  We  trust  it 
may  elicit  some  profitable  discussion. — Ed.] 


COPPERPLATE  TRANSFER  INK. 

Sir, — Can  you  give  a  recipe  for  a  good  plate-ink  for  re-transferring 
from  copper  to  stone. — And  oblige,  M.  Werschker. 

London,  Feb.  $th,  1875. 

[We  give  our  correspondent  three  recipes.  He  will  see  that  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  much  the  same,  differing  chiefly  in  proportions.  The  last 
has  been  in  use  by  a  practical  lithographer  for  nearly  twenty  years. 


I.  Tallow  .  i[  oz. 

Wax  .  4  ,, 

Soap  .  3  » 

Shellac  .  5  ,, 

Pitch  . s  ,, 

Varnish— two  tablespoonfuls. 

Lamp-black  .  2i  ,, 

Burn  15  minutes. 


Tallow .  8  oz. 

Wax .  8  „ 

Soap  .  4  ,, 

Shellac .  4  ,, 

Burgundy  Pitch .  8  ,, 

Venice  Turpentine .  8  ,, 

Lamp-black  .  1  ,, 


3.  Varnish .  1  gill. 

Tallow .  10  oz. 

Wax .  16  ,, 

Soap .  8  ,, 

Shellac .  14  ,, 

Common  Pitch  .  7  ,, 

Lamp-black  (3s.  lb.)  .  2  ,, 

Melt  the  ingredients  in  the  order  here  placed.  Be  careful  to  put  the 
soap  in  a  little  at  a  time,  to  prevent  boiling  over.  Heat  until  the 
vapour  will  light  upon  application  of  a  red-hot  poker.  Burn  ten 
minutes,  and  cast  into  sticks  for  use. — Ed.] 


Units  mttr  (Queries. 


Wanted,  “  a  Washing  Ink.  ” — The  following  refers  to  a  query  and 
a  reply  on  page  22  of  our  January  number. — “  Sir, — We  notice  a  corre¬ 
spondent  dating  from  Aberdeen  under  the  signature  of  ‘  Lasso,’  writes 
you  in  reference  to  a  Printing-ink  ‘  which  will  wash.  ’  After  a  good 
cleal  of  experimenting,  we  make  such  an  ink  ;  but  as  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  is  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  almost  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use  : 
our  price  is  8s.  per  oz.  We  do  not  think  that  a  thin  litho  ink  thinned 
with  drying  linseed  oil  would  at  all  answer  the  purpose. — Yours,  See., 
A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co.,  Caroline  Park,  Edinburgh.” 

Address  Wanted. — We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Winget,  of  Torquay, 
to  intimate  that  any  of  our  subscribers  knowing  the  address  or  where¬ 
abouts  of  Mr.  O.  Oliver,  late  of  Starcross,  Devon,  will  oblige  by  com¬ 
municating  the  same  to  the  “  Directory  ”  office,  Torquay. 


to  ComsponLeitfs. 


The  Willow  Pattern  Card.— Mr.  A.  Page,  the  complainant  in 
a  case  reported  in  our  last  number,  concerning  an  alleged  breach  of 
the  Copyright  Act,  writes  : — “  Will  you  favour  me  by  publishing  an 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  it  is  stated  that  the  priority  of  design  had 
failed  on  my  part  ?  The  case  was  heard  on  the  copyright  I  effected  at 
Stationers’  Hall  on  March  9th,  1874.  A  witness  proved  that  a  similar 
idea  had  been  produced  for  sale  for  the  season  in  February.  As  my 
design  was  invented  and  drawn  in  December,  1873,  registered  at  the 
Designs  Office,  Whitehall,  Jan.  6th,  1874,  and  publicly  offered  for  sale 
on  the  8th,  I  claim,  at  least,  that  this  must  be  proof  of  an  independent 
invention.  ” 

L.  R.  M.,  City.— All  articles  which  are  intended  for  notice  in  the 
forthcoming  number  should  be  sent  to  us  not  later  than  the  8th  of  the 
month  ;  otherwise  they  may  have  to  stand  over  to  the  succeeding  issue. 

D.  &  W.,  New  York. — We  have  replied  to  your  favour  per  letter. 
Your  invention,  of  which  we  hear  excellent  accounts,  will  never  stand 
English  competition  unless  it  is  thoroughly  advertised. 

Til.  G.,  Stuttgart. — We  will  reciprocate  with  pleasure, in  the  interest 
of  the  printing  craft  in  both  countries. 

C.  H.  S.,  Cirencester. — Thanks  for  calling  our  attention  to  the 
article  which  concerns  the  province  of  our  journal.  We  wish  that  our 
correspondents  at  home  and  abroad  would,  when  they  “find  ”  any  matter 
in  the  general  periodical  press  relating  to  the  printing  arts,  “  make  a 
note  ”  of  it,  and  post  us  up  accordingly. 

A.  L.,  Carlisle. — We  have  sent  you  the  information  required. 

G.  G.,  Huddersfield. — We  are  ready  to  give  you  all  the  information 
necessary,  but  have  no  specimens. 

D.  D.,  Gray’s-Inn-road. — We  await  interview;  meanwhile  it  appears 
to  us  somewhat  premature  to  issue  the  announcement. 

A.  W.,  Leipsic. — We  have  received  your  private  communication, 
and  are  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  parcel  to  reply  to  you  by 
letter. 

C.  B.  L.,  Leipsic. — Many  thanks  for  the  favourable  notice  in  your 
journal. 

*x*  We  are  prevented  inserting  several  communications  this  month 
which  shall  have  attention  in  our  next. 


Notice  ter 


The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

1  Month. 

3  Months. 

6  Months. 

9  Months. 

1 

iz  Months. 

£■ 

d. 

£• 

S, 

d. 

£<  s. 

d. 

£-  s. 

d. 

£> 

d. 

One  Page  ... 

4  10 

O 

4 

O 

O 

3  16 

6 

3  10 

O 

3  3 

0 

Half  Page  ... 

2  IO 

O 

2 

s 

O 

2  2 

6 

2  0 

O 

1 17 

6 

Quarter  Page 

1  7 

6 

I 

4 

6 

i  3 

O 

1  2 

O 

1  0 

O 

Wrapper  and  Special  pages  by  arrangement. 

Per  Inch,  5r. ;  per  Line  of  10  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  before  the  1 2th  of  each  month, 
accompanied  by  a  remittance,  to  insure  insertion  in  the  current  number. 


police  fc  SitljscnHrs. 

To  our  Subscribers. — To  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  friends, 
we  propose  henceforth  to  adopt  a  separate  pagination  for  our  advertise¬ 
ment  pages,  which  will  have  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume  when 
it  is  bound. 

The  price  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  Six¬ 
pence  per  copy.  The  subscription  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  is  Six  Shillings  per  Annum.  It  may  be 
obtained  regularly  every  Month,  from  all  booksellers  and  news¬ 
agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers. 
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logical  limits.  Yet  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Pictorial 
Press  is  a  topic  among  the  most  interesting  that  could 
engage  attention,  and  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
recent  renaissance  of  art  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
popular  refinement  and  culture  to  which  it  has  tended. 

Had  time  permitted  the  systematic  treatment  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Simpson  would  no  doubt  have  presented  it  in 
a  more  historical  manner.  It  appears  to  us  that  illustrated 
journalism  is  the  third  of  three  well-defined  steps,  or  stages. 
The  first  stage  was  to  illustrate  works — that  is,  to  illuminate, 
to  throw  light  on  the  text  by  a  picture ;  the  next  was  to 
bring  out  a  pictorial  periodical ;  and  the  third  was  to  bring 
out  an  illustrated  newspaper,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  pen¬ 
cil  illustrated  jthe  pen  accounts  of  passing  events,  which  are 
thus  doubly  treated  of.  A  pictorial  book  may  not  be  an 
illustrated  one ;  if  the  text  is  written  to  the  picture,  that,  we 
take  it,  is  not  an  illustrated  periodical.  If  we  want  to  find 
the  origin  of  illustrated  books,  we  must  almost  go  back  to 
the  invention  of  printing.  Before  that  time  manuscripts 
were  profusely  adorned  with  pictures,  and  the  block  books 
which  marked  the  preliminary  stages  of  printing  were  de¬ 
corated  with  pictures.  The  earliest  specimens  of  typo¬ 
graphy  were  illustrated  with  wood-engravings.  We  are 
inclined  to  date  the  second  epoch — the  publication  of  pic¬ 
torial  periodicals — much  before  Mr.  Simpson,  and  to  set  it 
in  1822,  when  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  “Annuals  ”  was 
published  in  this  country.  In  Germany  a  similar  periodi¬ 
cal  had  been  published  in  1791.  The  Annuals,  for  many 
years,  attracted  the  best  literary  and  artistic  talent,  and 
enjoyed  a  high  measure  of  popular  support.  The  Penny 
Magazine  was  commenced  ten  years  later,  and  it  is  more 
remarkable  as  the  first  cheap  periodical  than  from  any  other 
circumstance.  The  third  epoch  was  opened,  as  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  truly  said,  in  1842,  when  the  Illustrated  News  was 
started,  and  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  vast  number 


ILLUSTRATED  JOURNALISM. 

N  another  place  will  be  found 
a  somewhat  extended  report 
of  the  lecture  on  “Illustrated 
Journalism,”  given  by  Mr. 
William  Simpson  at  the  City 
and  Spitalfields  School  of 
Art.  We  have  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  subject,  being  confident  that  Mr. 
Simpson’s  lecture  will  be  found  very 
interesting  in  perusal.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  who  has 
had  such  experience  as  Mr.  Simpson  in 
regard  to  the  pictorial  press,  not  to  give 
us  something  which  is  a  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  the 
lecturer  is  not  at  all  a  mere  artist  or 
a  mere  traveller.  His  position  in  both 
respects  is  now  well  known;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  gene¬ 
rally  understood  that  he  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  artistic 
faculty,  a  vast  fund  of  literary  and  antiquarian  lore,  and 
would  be  quite  capable  of  occupying  a  professorial  chair 
at  any  college  where  history  or  archaeology  formed  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  study. 

Passing,  however,  from  the  lecturer  to  his  subject,  we 
may  find  opportunities  for  some  little  comment,  and,  per¬ 
haps  more  criticism.  Illustrated  journalism  has  not  yet 
found  its  historian.  Knight  Hunt’s  “Fourth  Estate”  does 
not  even  allude  to  it;  Grant’s  “Newspaper  Press”  dis¬ 
misses  it  in  a  few  merely  eulogistic  lines ;  and  Cucheval- 
Clarigny’s  “  History  of  the  Press  ” — the  most  scholarly  and 
painstaking  contribution  to  newspaper  history  ever  com¬ 
piled — leaves  it  untouched,  owing  to  confined  chrono¬ 
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of  illustrated  newspapers  now  published  in  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds. 

The  manner  of  the  illustrations  also  deserved  a  more 
elaborate  reference  than  was  possible  in  a  lecture  confined 
to  a  couple  of  hours’  duration.  The  first  illustrations  were 
done  by  hand,  and  then  we  had  afterwards  rough  wood 
blocks.  Copper-plate  illustrations  had  their  rise  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  Bewick’s  revival,  about  1785,  of  the 
art  of  wood-engraving,  and  the  increased  demand  for  litera¬ 
ture  that  sprang  up  about  that  time,  superseded  the  plate 
altogether.  The  introduction  of  Lithography  is  'only  an 
episode  in  the  history.  Lithography  has  never  done  so  very 
much  in  the  way  of  illustrating  books ;  at  any  rate  as  com¬ 
pared  ,  with  wood  blocks  and  metal  plates.  That  it  has 
altogether  been  superseded  in  this  respect,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  we  venture  altogether  to  dispute.  Its  career  in 
this  character  is  rather  in  the  future.  Copper  -  plate, 
engraving  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  because  of  its  two  great 
disadvantages ;  it  cannot  be  printed  with  letter-press  at  one 
operation,  and  is  therefore  considerably  expensive,  and  it  is 
a  slow  process,  and  one  which  cannot  be  facilitated  by 
automatic  machinery.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  lithographic  stone,  and  in  one  respect  no 
limit  whatever  to  its  speed.  We  cannot  expedite  the 
number  of  impressions  taken  in  an  hour,  perhaps,  because ' 
the  chemical  agencies  of  nature  will  “  take  their  time,”  and 
refuse  to  be  hurried.  But  by  the  transfer  process  several 
stones  may  be  worked  from  simultaneously,  and  half  a  dozen 
machines  engaged  at  one  time.  In  this  way  any  reasonable 
speed  may  be  attained.  Letter-press  can  be  transferred  to 
the  stone  and  printed  with  the  drawing,  and  although  the . 
result  is  not  at  present  equal  in  the  lithographic  press  to  that 
obtained  from  the  type,  no  doubt  improvements  will  yet  be 
made  in  this  direction.  Lithography,  again,  is  not  only  free 
from  the  drawbacks  appertaining  to  plate-printing,  but  it  has 
extraordinary  advantages  not  possessed  by  its  sister  art, 
chief  of  which  is  its  connection  with  Photography,  a  process 
which  in  the  future  will  be  found  an  incalculably  useful 
auxiliary  to  pictorial  journalism. 

There  is  no  doubt,  we  believe,  that  the  newspapers  of 
the  next  century  will  be  nearly  all  illustrated  ones.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so ;  and  if  one  of  the 
great  dailies  makes,  even  at  the  present  time,  any  progress 
in  this  way,  we  believe  it  will  be  followed  soon  after  by  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the  newspaper 
press.  Many  people  would  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  Times 
or  Daily  Telegraph  becoming  an  illustrated  journal ;  but  we 
believe  we  are  justified  in  announcing  that  such,  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  morning  journals,  is  a  step  not  only  imminent, 
but  has  been  decided  upon  already,  and  that  experiments 
have  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  in  regard  to  a  certain 
new  automatic  process  of  engraving.  We  have  seen  our¬ 
selves  a  little  block  of  the  character  to  be  introduced  into 
a  daily  journal,  which  was  drawn,  engraved,  stereotyped, 
and  proved,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

This  subject  of  automatic  engraving  —  unfortunately 
passed  over  by  Mr.  Simpson — is  the  one  to  which  all 
inventors  looking  to  illustrated  journalism  should  keep  in 
view.  It  is  the  great  fact  of  the  age  in  regard  to  printing, 
and  opens  up  an  inexhaustible  squrce  of  conjecture.  We 
think  it  is  De  Tocqueville  who  said  that  in  a  hundred  years 
hence  we  should  have  no  books,  only  newspapers,  and  that 
the  periodical  press  would  absorb  all  other  branches  of 
literature.  Whether  that  will  come  to  pass  or  not,  it  is  at 
present  perhaps  idle  to  discuss ;  but  that  the  whole  press 
will  be  an  illustrated  press  few  can  doubt.  Then  we  shall 
have  the  artist  and  the  reporter  standing  side  by  side,  and 
the  event  delineated  in  light  and  shade  as  well  as  in  fluent 
words.  Our  morning  papers  will  not  only  drop  the  same 


idea  simultaneously  into  a  million  minds,  but  present  the 
actual  scene  before  a  million  eyes.  This  is  the  ultimate 
development  of  Illustrated  Journalism;  and  all  who  desire 
to  encourage  the  progress  of  art  and  literature  should  work 
steadily  to  attain  it. 


TYPOGRAPHIC  TREASURES  IN  ANTWERP. 

AMONG  the  monuments  of  the  famous  city  of  Antwerp 
there  are  none  more  interesting  to  the  lover  of  litera¬ 
ture  or  typography  than  the  quaint  old  mansion  in  the 
Marche  du  Vendredi,  that  was  once  the  home  and  the 
printing-office  of  the  celebrated  Christopher  Plantin.  This 
man  was  the  most  successful  printer  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  has  been- said  of  him  that,  although  Jenson  and 
Stephens  had  equal  elegance,  Aldus  and  Froben  equal  zeal 
for  their  art,  yet  Plantin  combined  the  erudition  of  the  one 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other,  and  built  for  himself  a 
name  which  will  never  fade  from  the  annals  of  biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Born  near  Tours,  in  France,  in  1514,  Plantin  was 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  into  the  mysteries  of  printing  by 
the  king’s  printer  at  Caen.  He  afterwards  migrated  to 
Antwerp,  where,  in  1555,  he  published  a  dudecimo 
volume,  which  he  called  “  the  first  blossom  from  the  garden 
of  his  printing  press.”  His  books  soon  attracted  attention ; 
his  printing  establishment  was  gradually  extended,  and  in 
1576  De  Thou,  the  celebrated  patron  of  .  fine  printing, 

■  visited  him,  and  found  him  in  the  possession  of  seventeen 
presses  in  full  work,  and  disbursing  about  200  florins  -per 
day  in  wages  to  his  workmen.  He  became  subsequently  so 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  his  typography  that  Philip  II., 
King  of  Spain,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Archi- 
typographus  and  Printer  to  His  Majesty,  with  a  handsome 
salary  and  an  exclusive  privilege  for  supplying  missals  to 
the  Spanish  kingdom  and  its  rich  colonies.  The  King  of 
France  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Plantin  to  return  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  place 
where  he  had  won  fame  and  fortune.  He  established  a 
branch  office  in  Paris,  however,  and  one  at  Leyden. 

Plantin  died  in  1589,  and  left  a  large  fortune  to  be 
divided  among  his  children,  but  he  had  no  son  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Each  of  his  three  daughters  married  men  connected 
with  typography,  either  practical  printers  or  correctors  of 
the  press.  To  them,  as  their  dower,  Plantin  left  his  three 
establishments.  John  Moret  or  Moretus,  the  husband  of 
the  second  daughter,  took  the  principal  establishment  at 
Antwerp,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  it  has  remained 
ever  since  in  the  hands  of  his  direct  descendants. 

The  house  thus  interesting  historically  has  retained  many 
features  which  render  it  quite  unique,  even  among  the 
wonders  of  old  Antwerp.  Among  its  contents  are  priceless 
antiquities  connected  with  the  infancy  of  printing,  while 
subsequent  additions  to  its  fine-art  collection  have  made  it 
a  veritable  museum.  Several  choice  manuscripts  may  be 
seen  ;  which  were  “  copy  ”  for  many  of  the  earliest  classics 
ever  printed  and  published,  several  of  them  dating  back  to 
the  ninth  century.  There  is  also  a  Bible  for  which  already 
p£i,ooo  have  been  offered  and  refused,  besides  a  splendid 
collection  of  books  printed  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Plantin,  and  other  eminent  printers  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Typography,  as  well  as  a  number  of  rare 
pamphlets,  songs,  &c.  There  is  also  a  series  of  founts  of 
types  and  some  wooden  presses  used  by  the  Architypo- 
grapher  himself ;  a  large  number  of  woodcuts  and  copper¬ 
plates  used  for  illustrated  works  printed  in  this  office ;  some 
original  designs  for  the  engraver  by  Rubens ;  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  copperplate  prints  ;  sixty  oil-paintings,  no  less  than 
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eighteen  of  these  being  by  Rubens,  one  by  Van  Dyck, 
several  by  Vorbus,  &c.,  the  oil-paintings  alone  being  valued 
at  £20,000.  Some  curious  documents  of  great  historic 
importance  have  also  been  here  scrupulously  preserved. 

The  house  itself  presents  a  most  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance;  its  ancient  character  has  been  thoroughly  preserved  ; 
nothing  has  been  modernized.  Several  rooms  boast  still 
their  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  furniture  of  carved 
oak  upholstered  in  gilt  leather.  The  reading-closet,  among 
others,  has  not  been  touched,  and  bears  still  the  same 
aspect  as  when  Justus  Lepsius  read  his  proofs  there. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  been  proposed  by  the 
municipal  government  of  Antwerp  to  acquire,  as  a  national 
monument,  this  grand  collection  of  typographic  treasures. 
There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  Belgian  Go¬ 
vernment,  whose  zeal  for  and  patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts 
deserve  the  highest  commendation,  will  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Antwerp  Town-council  with  a  pecuniary  grant,  to  help 
the  latter  to  acquire  this  inestimable  art-treasure.  The 
price  asked  is  about  £ 500,000 .  The  Government  has 
already  deputed  M.  Ferdinand  van  der  Haeghen,  Town- 
Librarian  of  Ghent,  and  M.  Lervy,  of  Brussels,  to  inspect, 
appraise,,  and  report  on  these  art-treasures.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Government  and  the  Town-council  will  act  harmo¬ 
niously  together,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now 
offered  of  making  this  collection  public  property. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  a  late  number  of  Tinsley's  Magazine,  in  which 
Mr.  J.  Ewing  Ritchie,  discoursing  of  “  the  old  cities  of 
Belgium,”  gives  the  following  description  of  the  house  of 
M'oretus: — “Antwerp  does  but  little  in  the  printing  and 
bookbinding  way,  and  yet  perhaps  the  chief  glory  of  the 
place  is  its  connection  with  the  noble  art  for  which  we  are 
debtors  to  Caxton  and  Faust  and  Gottenburg.  In  visiting 
Antwerp  in  1819,  the  late  Dr.  Granville  wrote:  ‘Another 
sort  of  attraction  led  us  to  see  the  identical  establishment 
whence  issued  those  famous  and  much-prized  editions  of 
valuable  classics,  conducted  by  Moretus,  father  and  son,  and 
continued  by  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  Plantin,  in  1555.  In 
this  establishment  of  the  great  typographers  we  saw  the 
celebrated  polyglot  Bible  ordered  to  be  printed  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  Portraits  of  those  eminent  printers,  by  or 
copied  from  Rubens,  were  hanging  in  two  of  the  rooms  of 
the  house.  The  family,  which  was  very  rich,  was  about  to 
become  extinct  in  the  person  of  the  last  Moretus,  who  was 
ill  and  decrepit ;  his  nephew,  a.M.  Dupre,  was  to  inherit  the 
atelier,  which  was  still  as  it  existed  three  hundred  years 
before.’  The  elder  Disraeli  describes  this  establishment  as 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  city.  For  two  centuries — from 
1550  to  1750 — the  Moretus  family  ranked  among  the  first 
printers  of  the  time — the  Aldi,  the  Elzevirs,  and  the  Stephens. 
Their  present  house  in  the  Marche  du  Vendredi  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Plantin  in  1578  or  1584,  and  in  1761  the  front 
was  rebuilt  in  stone  by  Franqois  Jean  Moretus,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  in  the  same  state  to  this  day.  Over  the  door  is  to 
be  seen  a  handsome  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  the 
printers’  arms  between  two  carved  figures.  Behind  this 
house  is  one  much  larger,  surrounding  a  spacious  courtyard, 
in  which  are  the  different  collections,  which  form  quite  a 
museum  of  pictures.  There  are  fourteen  by  Rubens,  one 
by  Vandyck,  four  by  Probus,  two  by  Martin  de  Voss,  all 
family  pictures.  The  printing-office  properly  so  called 
contains  a  collection  of  upwards  of  2,000  mss.  of  great  value, 
including  a  Coelius  Sedelius  and  a  Prescianus  of  the  ninth 
century,  with  notes  in  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Hilfrid  ;  five  mss.  of 
the  tenth  century,  two  of  the  eleventh  century,  eleven  of 
the  twelfth  century,  twenty-two  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  thirteen  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Among  the  classics 
is  a  Pindar  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Among  the  mss.  in 


French,  is  a  translation  of  Cicero,  De  Amicitia,  by  a  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Nearly  all  these  mss.  are  from  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  the  Fellows  of  which  sold  them  when 
driven  abroad  by  Henry  VIII.  There  are  also  numerous 
mss.  with  miniatures,  among  which  is  a  Bible  with  400 
miniatures,  for  which  A"i,ooo  was  at  one  time  offered.  Of 
first  editions,  one  is  the  Biblia  Sacra  of  Pfister,  Bamberg, 
1459,  3  vols.  folio,  of  which  only  four  other  copies  are 
known,  and  a  Homer,  1488.  In  the  library  are  contained 
10,000  volumes,  all  of  choice  editions,  a  complete  collection 
of  the  Bollandists  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  200 
or  300  Bibles,  .and  a  number  of  books  printed  on  vellum. 
All  retain  their  original  binding.  The  most  recently  printed 
book  is  a  hundred  years  old.  Since  1775  no  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  library.  The  collection  of  engravings  is 
still  more  rare.  There  are  no  less  than  10,000  on  wood, 

•  and  200  on  copper.  Another  interesting  collection  of  mss. 
consists  of  the  letters  addressed  by  eminent  men,  such  as 
Justus  Lepsius  and  others,  to  Plantin.  There  are  11,000 
such.  In  addition,  there  are  the  family  papers,  such  as 
inventories,  wills,  memoirs,  &c.  There  is  a  statement  in 
Plantin’s  own  handwriting  that  he  had  twenty-two  presses  at 
Antwerp.  All  that  relates  to  the  printing-office  has  been 
religiously  preserved  —  presses,  types,  frames,  even  the 
proofs.  It  is  expected  this  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  if  the  city  takes  charge  of  it.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
j  veiled  from  the  public  gaze,  in  consequence  of  pilfering 
more  or  less  culpable  on  the  part  of  visitors.  Thus  one 
:  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  reference  to  this  invaluable  literary 
collection.  Even  Baedeker,  the  most  careful  guide-book 
writer  of  the  day,  makes  no  mention  of  it.” 


THE  FINE  PRINTING  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

THE  following  interesting  and  suggestive  article  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley,  the  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune: — 

There  came  into  my  hands  by  chance  the  other  day  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Hookham  Frere,  published  by  Mr. 
B.  M.  Pickering,  s.011  of  that  William  Pickering  whose  name  has  long 
been  honoured  by  lovers  of  fine  books.  This  copy  is  on  large  paper, 

,  and  of  such  copies  only  25  in  all  were  printed.  Of  those  on  ordinary 
paper  the  whole  number,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  did  not  exceed  750. 
The  book  became  a  scarce  one  soon  after  its  publication,  for  when  it 
went  out  of  print  copies  filtered  back  into  the  market  very  slowly. 
It  was  not  a  circulating-library  book.  Whoever  cared  for  Hookham 
Frere  at  all  would  care  for  him  enough  to  buy  his  works,  and  having 
bought  them  to  keep  them.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  not  a  very 
popular  kind  of  genius  made,  him  more  precious  to  those  who  valued 
justly  his  rare  traits  and  accomplishments.  His  writings  had  long  been 
difficult  to  procure.  Some  of  them  could  not  be  obtained  at  all.  Flis 
fame  endured  in  the  traditions  of  a  past  generation,  in  the  memory  of 
a  few  survivors  of  it,  and  in  the  testimony  of  a  few  great  contem¬ 
poraries,  widely  dissimilar  in  intellectual  characteristics  ;  of  Coleridge, 
of  Byron,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  of  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis.  His  own  family,  proud  as  they  were  of  his 
peculiar  renown,  seem  to  have  made  no  effort  to  extend  or  perpetuate 
it.  They  left  his  writings  to  take  care  of  themselves.  No  edition  of 
them  was  projected  till  Mr.  Pickering  undertook  to  republish  such  as 
he  could  collect.  Some  of  them  were  already  in  type,  and  a  memoir 
of  Mr.  Frere  had  been  prepared,  when  Mr.  Pickering,  desiring  to 
make  his  collection  more  complete  and  his  memoir  as  accurate  as 
possible,  applied  to  Mr.  Frere’s  family.  These  facts  are  stated  in  the 
preface  ingenuously.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  fo  any  one 
that  they  cast  a  certain  reproach  upon  Mr.  Frere’s  relations.  For  his 
nephews,  Mr.  W.  E.  Frere  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  finally  gave  their 
co-operation  to  Mr.  Pickering,  the  fact  that  they  had  spent  35  years  of 
active  service  in  the  tropics  may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  show  why  Mr.  Frere,  of  Roydon  Hal),  the  heir  of  his 
uncle  and  present  head  of  the  family,  should  not  have  taken  a  more 
pious  care  of  the  remains  which  Mr.  Hookham  Frere  left.  That  the 
work  which  his  kindred  so  long  neglected  was  finally  done  at  all  is 
really  due  to  a  stranger,  to  the  sagacity  of  a  publisher  inheriting  some¬ 
thing  of  his  father’s  zeal  and  taste.  Both  the  Pickerings  have  shown 
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courage  in  giving  to  the  public  editions  of  great  writers,  whom  other 
publishers  would  not  touch.  The  public  proved  sometimes  grateful  and 
sometimes  ungrateful.  In  other  words,  these  issues  were  not  always 
profitable,  but  scholars  and  literary  men  and  bibliophiles  of  all  grades 
reaped  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pickering’s  enterprise.  In  the  end,  I  may 
add,  the  public  has  been  made  to  pay  handsomely.  Many  books, 
which  the  late  Mr.  Pickering  sold  off  at  a  fourth  of  their  cost,  have,  of 
late  years,  been  bringing  more  than  four  times  their  published  price. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  appreciation  of  them  came  too  late  to  be  of  help 
to  him.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Frere’s  works,  the  demand  proved  so  un¬ 
expectedly  great  that  a  second  edition  was  finally  called  for.  This  has 
been  printed  in  a  style  slightly  less  luxurious  than  the  first,  but  is,  in 
point  of  elegance,  superior  to  most  of  the  books  of  the  day. 

As  there  is  still  here  and  there  a  publisher  who  aims  at  excellence  in 
book-making,  he  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  examine  with  some  care  the  work  that  has  been  done 
on  the  large  paper  Frere  of  the  first  edition.  The  paper  is  hand-made, 
and  of  a  texture  just  suited  to  take  a  good  impression ;  not  too  hard  in 
surface,  as  the  best  Whatman  paper  sometimes  is,  nor  too  rough,  as 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Van  Gelder  and  other  Dutch  papers  are.  It 
certainly  would  not  answer  for  ordinary  books,  being  too  costly,  too 
stiff  for  easy  folding,  and  otherwise  ill-adapted  to  the  hurried  processes 
of  bookbinding  by  machinery.  It  would  probably  crack  under  that 
sort  of  usage.  I  notice  that  in  this  copy,  though  it  is  not  bound,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  has  been  put  into  cloth  boards,  the 
binder  has  taken  the  precaution  to  cut  up  every  alternate  leaf,  with  the 
gratifying  result  that  no  creases  are  to  be  seen.  The  necessity  for  all 
this  care  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  for  excellence  in  no  art 
can  be  attained  without  difficulties  to  overcome.  And  in  treating  of 
book-making  as  an  art,  what  we  want  to  know  is,  not  the  best  average 
work  that  can  be  done,  but  the  best  absolutely.  There  will  be  no 
danger  of  its  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  trade  proving  too  great. 
The  paper  is  white,  with  just  the  suggestion  of  a  yellowish  tint  to  keep 
it  from  being  glaring — by  no  means  what  American  publishers  at  one 
time  were  so  fond  of  under  the  name  of  tinted  paper,  which  was  of  a 
positive  colour,  and  almost  worse  than  the  blue  tint  which  is  so  common 
a  fault  in  the  Dutch  papers. 

A  practical  printer  would  be  first  to  admire  the  typography  of  the 
book.  Its  various  contents  required  a  great  variety  of  type.  More 
than  a  dozen  different  sorts  of  letter  may  be  counted  sometimes  on  a 
single  page,  yet  there  is  an  evenness  of  appearance  throughout,  which 
is  the  best  proof  of  good  taste  in  selection.  The  face  of  the  type  is 
almost  always  thin,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  at  once  elegant  and  clear. 
The  vignettes,  initial  letters,  fleurons  and  ads-de-lampe,  are  carefully 
designed  and  artistic.  The  press-work  has  been  done  with  admirable 
care.  It  is  too  seldom  that  one  sees  in  a  modern  book  so  distinct  an 
impression,  or  a  more  exact  register.  And  the  ink  is  black— -not  quite 
uniformly  so,  but  as  a  rule,  and  has  a  real  lustre.  This  is  the  greater 
merit,  because  in  no  particular  does  modern  bookmaking— even  the 
best — more  commonly  fail.  In  cheap  books  it  must  be  expected  to 
fail,  for  good  ink  fetches  a  good  price.  This  is  the  weak  point  of 
the  modern  French  printers.  Marne’s  otherwise  fine  series  of 
French  classics  offers  you  a  page  which  is  positively  weak  from  the 
paleness  of  the  ink.  Some  of  Jonaust’s  work  has  the  same  fault  ;  so 
has  Scheuring’s  and  Clay’s,  though  all  exception  in  favour  of  the  latter 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Bida  Gospels  which  he  printed  for 
Messrs.  Ilachette.  It  must  be  said  that  Whittingham  is  capable,  like 
other  mortals,  of  using  gray  ink,  and  that  ink  may  be  black  without 
being  brilliant.  The  Chiswick  press,  like  all  others,  must  do  cheap 
work  for  profit,  and  occasional  good  work  for  the  glory  of  the  printer’s 
art.  In  accuracy  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The  page  of 
errata  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  shows  careless  proof-reading. 
The  most  beautiful  books  have  not  always  been  the  most  accurate. 
Many  of  the  incunabula  swarm  with  errors,  the  best  sixteenth  century 
books,  the  best  Aldines  excepted,  are  far  from  immaculate,  the  Elzevirs 
in  the  next  age  are  of  every  degree  of  merit,  and  when  we  get  down 
to  Bodoni  we  find  in  a  single  volume  the  extreme  of  typographical 
luxury  combined  with  scandalous  carelessness.  If  this  is  the  practical 
age  we  proclaim  it  to  be,  how  happens  it  we  make  so  little  progress 
in  an  art  which  in  no  other  age  was  ever  used  so  extensively  as  now  ? 
In  mechanical  contrivances  our  improvements  have  been  marvellous, 
but  when  we  look  at  the  result  we  are  amazed  to  see  that  our  gains  are 
limited  to  speed  and  cheapness  of  production.  The  production  itself  is 
not  better  but  poorer.  The  first  Bible  ever  printed  is  better  than  the 
last.  Nay,  if  I  were  asked  to  point  to  a  single  book  as  a  monument 
of  typographical  excellence,  I  should  not  fear  to  choose  that  very  first 
Bible  that  came  from  the  press  of  Guttenberg  himself,  and  I  should 
be  almost  equally  willing  to  take  a  copy  on  vellum  or  a  copy  on  paper 
— vellum  printing,  indeed,  being  now  well  nigh  a  lost  art.  There  are 
many  books  which  better  satisfy  a  modern  eye,  and  the  ancient 
character,  imitated  as  it  was  from  the  character  used  by  the  manu¬ 
script  copyists  of  the  day,  is  not  one  to  which  we  should  care  to  go 
back.  But  in  its  essential  features  as  a  piece  of  artistic  printing,  as 
well  as  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  a  page  of  the  Guttenberg  Bible 
may  be  placed  beside  a  page  of  any  modern  book,  and  safely  abide 
the  comparison. 


I  dare  say  a  modern  printer  may  be  found  to  protest  against  this 
opinion.  I  hope  there  may,  and  I  shall  be  charmed  to  read  anything 
he  may  have  to  say  in  favour  of  his  handicraft  as  now  practised.  All 
I  shall  ask  him,  when  he  has  done,  will  be  to  point  me  to  one  of  his 
own  books  which  he  thinks  superior  to  a  good  example  of  any  one  of 
the  great  men  of  other  days  whom  I  have  named. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Liverpool  agent,  Mr. 

Greenwood,  of  .Castle-street,  some  particulars  of 
an  improvement  in  Poitevin’s  process  for  printing  photo¬ 
proofs  in  fatty  inks,  which  has  been  lately  patented  by 
M.  Despaquis,  of  57,  Ruede  la  Seine,  Paris.  The  inventor 
says  : — 

‘  ‘  My  manner  of  working  will  permit  a  printer  to  produce  from  a 
single  gelatine  plate  as  many  proofs  as,  and  even  more  than,  can  be 
printed  from  a  lithographic  stone,  and  which  combine  all  the  purity  of 
the  half-tones  with  the  truthfulness  of  photography. 

“  By  a  new  system  of  damping  the  film,  the  use  of  a  sponge  and  the 
drying-rollers  is  superseded,  and  the  thousandth  proof  printed  from  the 
same  film,  without  stopping,  will  have  the  high-lights  and  the  half-tones 
as  pure  as  the  first  proof  drawn  from  the  plate.  No  more  filling  up 
of  the  half-tones  in  rolling  is  to  be  feared.  A  workman  can  by  this 
process  print  a  third  more  than  by  the  old  one.  This  new  system  of 
producing  impressions  in  fatty  inks  is  indispensable  to  publishers, 
whether  lithographic,  typographic,  or  photographic. 

“The  process  is  at  once  simple,  practical,  and  very  easy  in 
manipulation;  and,  to  those  who  employ  it,  it  will  become  imme¬ 
diately  a  source  of  revenue.  The  heavy  lithographic  stone  is  done 
away  with,  and  any  press,  ancient  or  modern,  can  be  employed.  A 
workman  may  become  proficient  in  the  process  in  a  few  days.  No 
more  experiments  are  necessary ;  the  process  is  now  sure  and  certain.” 

M.  Despaquis  is  prepared  to  sell  licenses  for  using  the 
process  in  this  country. 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED, 

N  this  issue  we  bring  to  a  close  the 
first  chapter  of  our  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  English  Orthography, 
from  which  we  trust  the  junior  por¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  especially  have 
profited.  In  our  next  we  shall  enter 
on  another  chapter,  and  a  still  more 
important  branch  of  our  subject,  on 
which  no  small  amount  of  ignorance, 
and  a  still  greater  amount  of  erroneous 
practice,  unfortunately  prevail.  We  shall  give,  however,  the 
rules  which  analogy  prescribes  in  each  case,  leaving  it  for  time 
and  a  better  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  bring 
practice  into  more  strict  accordance  with  its  laws. 

III.  Of  Final  Liquids. 

A  liquid  is  a  letter,  the  articulation  of  which  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  that  of  other  consonants  in  the  same  syllable 
without  requiring  the  intervention  of  a  vowel.  The  most 
perfect  liquids,  therefore,  are  l  and  r,  and  the  less  perfect, 
in  and  11 ;  but  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  some  remarks 
on  them  in  their  other  capacities,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  before  said. 


IV.  Of  Final  Compound  Letters. 

The  compound,  or  double  letters,  are  g  soft  and  j ;  both 
of  which,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  same 
articulations,  composed  of  d  and  the  sibilant  sh,  or  some¬ 
thing  very  near  it ;  and  a  (formed  of  k  and  s,  or  sometimes 
g  and  s). 

G,  when  the  last  consonant  of  a  word,  always  takes  e 
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after  it  when  it  has  its  soft  sound ;  and  j  never  occurs  in  a 
similar  position,  and  therefore  may  be  here  passed  over. 
It  may  be  further  remarked  of  the  letter  g,  that  when  it 
is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  it  immediately  follows  that 
vowel ;  as  in  rage ,  page ,  wage ,  age,  doge,  &c.  :  but  if  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel  be  short,  then  d  is  interposed  between  it  and 
g;  as  in  badge,  pledge,  bridge,  dodge,  knowledge,  judge,  &c. 

Allege  and  privilege  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  established 
by  custom,  in  conformity  with  their  pronunciation  by  the 
Scotch.  Nevertheless,  the  former  word  used  to  be  spelt 
with  the  d  by  the  printers  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  last 
century  at  least. 

The  peculiarity  of  a.  is,  that  nouns  with  this  ending  form 
their  plural  by  the  addition  of  es ;  as,  fox,  foxes ;  but  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  final  a  is  frequently  changed 
intojf,  in  conformity  with  the  plural  of  the  original  words  ; 
as  phalanx ,  pi.  phalanges ;  sphinx,  pi.  sphinges,  &c. 


V.  Of  Final  Mutes. 

A  mute  consonant  is  one  which,  without  the  aid  of  a 
vowel,  can  convey  no  sound  whatever.  Such  letters  are  b, 
c  hard,  d,  g  hard,  k,  p,  q,  t.  Any  of  these  letters  coming 
after  a  vowel,  closes  the  sound,  and  their  articulation,  so  to 
speak,  is  incapable  of  prolongation,  although  it  may  in  some 
cases  be  followed  by  a. sibilant,  or  by  a  mute  of  a  different 
organic  formation. 

It  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  such  consonants,  that 
to  write  them  double  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  in  itself  a 
contradiction,  were  no  other  end  answered  thereby  than 
merely  denoting  the  articulation  that  they  indicate.  And 
hence  it  is  that  in  English  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  words 
ending  with  a  mute  consonant  repeated ;  the  only  words 
which  I  can  readily  call  to  mind  as  exceptions,  being  egg,  add, 
odd,  and  butt ;  which  I  take  mainly  to  be  for  distinction-sake 
and  to  avoid  confusion.  Hence  we  might  pass  them  by 
here  very  summarily,  did  not  one  of  them  seem  to 
demand  consideration  on  various  grounds  ;  and  that  is  the 
letter  c. 

Now,  there  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which 
end  in  this  letter ;  at  least  as  we  find  them  in  the  Diction¬ 
aries  ;  but  whenever  it  happens  that  the  articulation  denoted 
by  hard  c  closes  a  word,  that  articulation  is  expressed  by 
k  after  a  consonant,  and  by  ck  after  a  vowel ;  this  is  nearly 
uniformly  the  case  with  regard  to  monosyllables ;  *  as 
witness  scores  of  words,  such  as  bank,  bark,  dark,  think, 
sink,  fork,  lurk,  sack,  black,  neck,  speck,  brick,  trick,  sock, 
block ,  duck,  buck,  &c.  &c. 

And  with  the  majority  of  polysyllables  also  the  rule  holds 
good. 

Examples  : — Ransack,  barrack,  henpeck ,  wryneck,  tooth¬ 
pick,  caiidlestick,  bullock ,  paddock,  padlock,  roebuck,  &c. 

Nevertheless  we  now  constantly  meet  with  havoc,  music, 
tunic,  and  the  majority  of  words  where  i  precedes  the  articu¬ 
lation,  without  the  final  k. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  for  this  departure  from  a 
well-established  general  rule,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
imagine  one  which  will  bear  investigation.  It  cannot  be 
owing  to  the  source  from  which  such  words  are  derived ; 
for  in  monosyllables  from  the  Saxon,  which  had  no  k,  we 
invariably  insert  one ;  and  for  polysyllables  from  the  Greek, 


*  Arc  is  used  in  mathematics,  talc  in  geology,  disc  in  astronomy,  sac 
in  medicine,  and  fisc  in  commerce,  for  distinction-sake,  I  suppose  ;  but 
why  this  exception  should  be  extended  to  the  word  zink  passes  my  com¬ 
prehension,  especially  as  it  was  correctly  spelt,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  analogy  of  the  language,  by  some  of  our  oldest  lexicographers, 
and  even  Zinck  by  Bailey.  Zinc  is  therefore  an  anomaly  which  ought 
to  be  discontinued. 


which  has  no  c,  we  as  invariably  contrive  to  find  one,  even 
if  we  omit  the  k  which  is  found  in  the  original  word. 
Neither  is  the  practice  sanctioned  by  our  great  Lexico¬ 
grapher  Johnson,  who  almost  invariably  uses  cli  final,  after  a 
vowel,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the  word.  Nevertheless 
as  custom  has  decided  on  rejecting  the  final  k  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  as  the  student  will  generally  be  required  to 
conform  to  the  custom  so  long  as  it  prevails,  I  will  give 
the  rule  which  Webster  lays  down  for  the  regulation  of  the 
anomaly.  He  says 

K  final  is  rejected  in  polysyllabic  words  ending  in  ic* 
and  iac,  but  is  generally  retained  in  those  ending  in  ack 
and  ock,  the  exceptions  being  almanac,  sandarac,  limbec,  and 
havoc. 

I  may  remark,  however,  that  whenever  an  increment 
beginning  with  e  or  i,  is  added  to  a  word  ending  in  ic,  the 
discarded  k  is  again  assumed,  in  order  that  the  hard  sound 
of  c  may  be  thereby  indicated  ;  for  c  before  e  or  i  is  uni¬ 
formly  sounded  as  j-  in  English.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
spell  trafficked,  trafficking  ;  physicked,  physicking,  with  the  k, 
although  from  mere  caprice,  without  the  shadow  of  reason, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  discard  it  both  in  traffic  and 
physic. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AN  UNKNOWN  “  CAXTON.” 

MR.  WILLIAM  BLADES,  the  biographer  of  Caxton, 
and  the  leading  authority  on  the  products  of  his 
press,  writes  a  most  important  letter  to  the  Athenaeum  on  a 
new  “  Caxton.”  We  extract  the  following,  the  remainder 
having  chiefly  a  literary  interest : — 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  bibliography  of  the  early 
English  press  than  the  numerous  instances  in  which  works  are  known 
to  us  by  only  a  single  copy  or  the  fragment  of  a  copy.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  the  productions  of  Caxton’s  Press,  where,  out  of  a 
total  of  ninety-six  at  present  known,  thirty-five  are  unique.  To  this 
latter  class  we  must  now  add  a  newly-discovered  tract,  ‘  ‘  impressus  per 
willelmum  Caxton  in  westmonasterio,”  an  account  of  which  has  recently 
been  published  in  the  Neuer  Anzeiger  of  Dr.  Julius  Petzholdt.  The 
article  is  written  by  Dr.  G.  Konnecke,  Archivist  of  Marburg,  who  found 
the  tract  in  an  old  volume  of  seventeenth-century  divinity  in  the  Hecht- 
Heinean  Library  at  Halberstadt.  The  matter  consists  of  six  letters, 
between  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth  and  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals 
on  one  side,  and  the  Doge  of  Venice  on  the  other,  the  subject  being 
the  necessity  of  closing  the  war  with  the  city  of  Ferrara.  The  size  of 
the  tract  is  quarto,  and  there  are  three  signatures,  a,  b,  c,  each  of  which 
is  a  quaternion,  in  all  twenty-four  leaver,  of  which  a  j  is  blank.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Dr.  Konnecke  has  not  given  the  text  of  either  commence¬ 
ment  or  end  ;  but  it  begins  on  sig.  a  ij  recto,  with  a  blank  space  left  for 
the  rubricator,  and  it  ends  with  twenty-three  lines  on  sig.  c  8  verso. 
The  types  are  those  known  as  Caxton’s  No.  4  and  4*,  with  a  few  lines 
of  No.  3.  The  tract  is  similar  in  typographical  appearance  to  the 
“  Servitium  de  Visitatione”  and  the  “  Order  of  Chivalry,”  both  from 
the  same  press  about  1483,  and  both  to  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  use  of  types  4  and  4*  together  points  unmistak¬ 
ably  to  1483  as  the  period  of  issue  ;  and  this  date,  gathered  from  the 
typographical  particulars  only,  is  completely  verified  by  the  letters 
themselves,  the  dates  of  which  range  from  December  nth,  1482,  to 
February,  1483.  After  an  Introduction,  which  occupies  three  pages, 
the  letters  follow,  and  upon  sig.  c  8  recto  is  the  following  imprint  : — 
“Finiunt  sex  p’elegantissime  epistole/  ||  quarum  tris  {sic)  a  summo 
Pontifice  Sixto  ||  Quarto  et  Sacro  Cardinalium  Collegio  II  ad  Jllustris- 
simum  Venetiarum  ducem  ||  Joannem  Mocenigum  totidemqz  ab  ipso  |[ 
Duce  ad  eundem  Pontificem  et  Cardina-  II  les/  ob  Ferrariense  bellum 
susceptum/  con-  ||  scripte  sunt/  Impresse  per  willelmum  Cax-  ||  ton /  et 
diligenter  emendate  per  Petrum  ||  Camelianu  Poetar’  Laureatum/  in 
West-  ||  monasterio  ” 

Beneath  this  is  a  Latin  quatrain,  beginning  “  Eloquii  cultor,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ‘  ‘  Interpretatio  magnarum  litterarum  punctatarum  paruar- 
umque,”  the  whole  concluding  on  the  verso  of  the  same  leaf. 


*  We  may  remark  that  compound  words  are  excepted,  for  even 
Webster  himself  gives  candlestick,  fiddlestick,  toothpick,  with  ck. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Instruments,  To'ols,  and  Appliances  used  in  Draining  and  Writing. — 
Brushes — Pens — Mezzotint-scrapers — Crayon-holders — Hand-board 
— Turntable. 


UR  last  chapter  has  prepared 
the  way  for  our  account  of  the 
materials  used  in  lithographic 
drawing  and  writing,  and  we 
may  proceed,  in  treating  the 
subject,  in  the  order  indicated 
in  the  opening  chapter. 

26.  For  drawing  upon  stone 
and  transfer-paper,  the  artist 
all  the  usual  appliances  of  the 
htsman’s  office,  but  he  will  require 
to  have  the  ruling  and  circle  pens  in  more 
than  usually  good  condition.  In  addition, 
he  will  require  brushes  and  pens  of  a  finer 
character  than  ordinarily  used. 

27.  Lithographic  Brushes  are  good 
red  sable  crowquill  pencils,  with  a  portion 
of  the  hair  cut  away  all  round,  so  as  to 
allow  only  the  central  portions  to  be  used.  If  any  single 
hair  protrudes  beyond  its  neighbours,  the  brush  will  not  be 
good,  but  this  may  in  part  be  remedied  by  wetting  it  and 
passing  it  rapidly  through  a  gas  flame  to  burn  it  off,  the 
wetting  protecting  the  rest  and  exposing  the  single  hair 
only  to  the  flame.  It  is  not  every  pencil  that  will  make  a 
good  brush,  so  that  when  one  is  obtained  it  should  be 
treasured.  It  is  well  to  possess  some  half-dozen  or  more, 
as  a  brush  that  will  not  do  for  one  purpose  may  do  very 
well  for  another.  Brushes  are  made  that  are  intended  to 
be  used  without  cutting,  but  they  are  generally  made  of  too 
fine  hair,  and  are  not  sufficiently  springy  and  elastic.  Some 
artists  make  up  their  own  brushes  by  cutting  off  portions 
of  a  larger  red  sable  pencil  and  tying  them  to  suitable 
pieces  of  cedar-wood  and  then  mounting  them  by  any  con¬ 
venient  means.* 

A  ready  mode  of  mounting  brushes  is  to  attach  them  to 
pieces  of  wood  in  such  a  way  that  a  quill  may  be  used  as 
a  cover  to  protect  them  when  not  in  use,  and  to  form  the 
handle  when  required.  This  is  similar  to  some  pocket 
penholders,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  adapted  to  the  same 
purpose. 

The  beginner  is  recommended  to  cut  at  least  half  a 
dozen,  as  by  so  doing  his  chances  of  obtaining  a  good  one 
will  be  six  times  as  great ;  and  unless  he  has  had' the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trying  a  known  good  one,  he  would  hardly  be  able 
to  judge  whether  he  had  or  had  not  obtained  one  by  the 
first  trial. 

In  addition  to  the  brushes  used  in  drawing  and  writing 
with  the  lithographic  ink,  others  of  a  coarser  kind  (duck 
and  crowquill  red  sables)  will  be  required  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  “stopping  or  gumming-out  ”  (see  article  81 
ctseq.),  making  coloured  sketches,  &c. 

A  flat  camel-hair  brush  about  two  inches  wide  will  also 
be  wanted  to  remove  any  loose  particles  of  dust  or  dirt  from 
the  surface  of  the  stone  or  transfer-paper  while  at  work. 


*  Mr.  Sandars,  of  Oxford,  has  communicated  a  somewhat  ingenious 
mode  of  cutting  a  brush.  Dip  it  in  gum-water,  draw  it  to  a  fine  point, 
and  let  it  dry  hard,  remove  the  outer  hair  with  a  sharp  penknife  to  the 
degree  thought  necessary  and  wash  out  the  gum.  This  often  produces 
a  first-class  brush,  but  the  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  permit¬ 
ting  it  to  be  tried  at  intervals  during  the  operation.  No  more  hair 
should  be  removed  than  is  necessary  to  produce  a  brush  suited  to  the 
particular  work  in  hand. 


28.  Lithographic  Pens. — All  ordinary  pens  are  useless 
for  any  of  the  finer  purposes  of  lithography,  such  as  circular 
and  ornamental  writing  and  drawing.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  made  by  steel  pen  manufacturers  is  “  Perry’s 
Lithographic  Pen  ”  (Gillott’s  and  others  are  far  too  hard) ; 
but  even  these  are  short  of  the  perfection  required  by 
transfer-writers,  who  have  to  fall  back  upon  those  of  their 
■  own  production.  These  are  usually  made  from  the  best 
quills  scraped  down  before  cutting,  until  the  barrel  of  the 
quill  will  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  nail.  For  this  purpose, 
broken  glass  may  be  used.  A  short  slit  is  then  made  in  the 
quill,  and  the  nibs  formed  by  means  of  a  sharp  penknife. 
This  requires  much  skill  and  practice,  and  as  it  cannot  be 
attained  without  much  perseverance,  the  tyro  can  perhaps 
make  a  better  attempt  at  the  preparation  of  steel  pens. 

If  the  work  is  not  very  fine,  Perry’s  pens  will  be  found 
to  answer  the  purpose,  and  they  may  be  further  im¬ 
proved  by  delicately  ,  sharpening  them  on  Arkansas  oil¬ 
stone.  Some  persons  take  any  very  fine  pens  and  sharpen 
them  as  before  mentioned,  and  then  reduce  them  in 
thickness  by  treating  them  to  a  strong  solution  of  nitric 
acid  in  water,  and  by  such  means  pens  equal  to  the  best 
may  be  produced,  while  they  are  superior  to  quills  in  point 
of  durability. 

The  use  of  steel  pens  was  known  in  the  early  days  of 
the  lithographic  art,  and  the  mode  of  making  them  is  thus 
described  by  M.  Bregeaut  in  a  work  published  in  1827. 

“Take  a  watch  spring,  and  get  rid  of  any  grease  that ' 
might  have  adhered  to  it,  by  rubbing  it  with  some  fine  sand 
or  a  soft  piece  of  pumice-stone  ;  place  it  in  a  dish,  and  pour 
on  it  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  water ;  allow  the  acid 
to  act  on  the  steel,  until  it  has  lost  three-quarters  of  its 
thickness,  and  is  reduced  to  about  the  substance  of  a  sheet 
of  paper. 

“  During  the  action  of  the  acid,  the  spring  must  be  taken 
out  occasionally  and  wiped  with  a  rag,  to  render  the  action 
more  equal. 

“  When  of  the  proper  thickness,  the  spring  must  be  well 
washed  and  wiped,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  one  inch 
and  a  half.  Each  piece  must  now  be  rounded  in  the  shape 
of  a  gouge,  by  placing  the  steel  on  a  piece  ol  cardboard 
laid  upon  a  lithographic  stone,  and  striking  the  steel  with 
the  small  end  of  a  hammer,  lengthways ;  by  this  operation 
the  steel  will  take  a  curl. 

“  A  small  and  sharp  pair  of  scissors  must  now  be  taken, 
and  the  slit  made  with  them  at  one  extremity  of  the  piece 
of  steel ;  each  side  of  the  pen  must  next  be  shaped  with  the 
scissors  :  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  consists  in  forming 
each  nib  perfectly  equal  and  with  a  very  fine  point :  great 
practice  is  required  in  making  a  good  steel  pen.” 

Steel  of  the  proper  thickness  for  such  pens  may  now  be 
obtained  at  various  places  in  London.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  the  steel  between  a  wooden  holder  and  a  quill,  so  that 
when  a  new  pen  is  required  the  steel  may  be  drawn  down, 
the  old  nibs  cut  off,  and  new  ones  made. 

In  forming  these  pens-  a  pair  of  small  forceps  will  be 
found  useful  in  setting  the  nibs  in  their  proper  position. 

29.  Mezzotint*  Scrapers  (Fig.  1),  sold  at  about  sixpence 
each,  are  useful  for  correcting  work  upon  stone  either  for 
the  use  of  the  artist  or  printer ;  but  in  default  of  possess¬ 
ing  one,  a  penknife  or  the  ordinary  erasing-knife  (Fig.  2), 
may  be  employed. 

30.  Crayon-holders,  as  usually  bought  from  the  artists’ 
colourman,  are  instruments  rather  unpleasant  to  use,  more 


*  Mezzotint  is  applied  to  a  process  of  engraving,  so  called  because  it 
was  at  first  supposed  to  require  a  large  amount  of  middle  tint  or  half¬ 
tone  in  the  distribution  of  masses  of  light  and  shade.  The  ground  is 
scraped  way  to  the  various  degrees  of  lightness  required. 
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especially  as  compared  with  the  smoothness  and  lightness 
of  the  lead-pencil.  It  is  advisable  to  saw  or  file  them  into 
two  parts,  and  fit  cedar  or  other  handles*  to  them  ;  the  ring 
will  then  be  out  of  the  way,  and  the  holder  will  answer 
very  well  for  any  work  excepting  delicate  tinting,  for  which 
purpose  a  lighter  one  will  be  necessary.  A  holder  easily 
made  and  fairly  light  may  be  formed  out  of  a  large-barrelled 
magnum  bonum  steel  pen  with  the  nib  part  broken  away. 
By  neatly  cutting  and  scraping  the  crayon,  it  may  be  so 
adjusted  to  the  barrel  as  to  form  a  neat  light  tool,  and 
when  the  chalk  is  worn  nearly  to  the  steel,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  other  side.f  Holders  may  also  be  made  of 
writing-paper  pasted  and  rolled  round  a  smooth  pencil  or 
similar  mould.  When  dry,  they  are  stiff  and  very  light, 
and  a  good  stock  may  be  made  in  a  short  time.  It  is  well 
to  have  several,  for  reasons  which  will  be  referred  to  here¬ 
after. 


Fig.  2. 


31.  A  Hand-board  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  and 
almost  essential  to  the  lithographic  draughtsman.  It  is  a 
piece  of  wood  about  six  inches  wide,  and  about  six  inches 
longer  than  the  stone  ;  but  if  longer,  will  not  probably  be 
much  in  the  way.  It  should  be  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick  along  the  middle  line,  and  made  thinner  towards 
the  edges,  which  should  be  straight.  Some  thick  strips  of 
millboard  should  be  gummed  or  pasted  in  places  round 
the  edge  of  the  stone,  to  keep  the  board  away  from  that 
part  which  is  to  receive  the  drawing.  By  using  this  hand- 
board,  the  drawing,  either  in  chalk  or  ink,  may  be  effec¬ 
tually  protected  from  injury.  The  edges  will  occasionally 
be  useful  in  ruling  lines. 


32.  A  Turntable  is  a  luxury  to  the  draughtsman  on 
stone,  as  the  largest  stones,  when  placed  upon  it,  may  be 
easily  moved  into  any  position.  To  make  one,  strips  tif 
oak,  or  similar  wood,  3  in.  wide  and  1  in.  thick,  are  framed 
together  by  mortise  and  tenon  to  form  a  square  of  12  to 
18  in.  There  should  be  five  pieces  in  each  frame,  so  as 
to  have .  one  across  the  middle.  Two  of  these  frames 
are  required.  Into  one  frame  let  in  four  small  friction- 
wheels,  such  as  are  used  in  sliding  frames  to  upright 

*  Such  crayon-holders  are  now  to  be  had  of  artists’  colourmen. 
The  metallic  part  being  of  steel  is  lighter  and  thinner  for  the  same 
strength  than  the  old  brass  and  German  silver  holders  were. 

+  In  making  these  holders,  it  is  well  to  give  them  long  tapering 
handles,  so  that  when  held  near  the  middle  they  are  so  balanced  that 
they  give  scarcely  any  pressure  due  to  to  their  own  weight,  leaving  the 
hand  alone  to  apply  what  is  required. 


glass  cases,  equally  distant  from  a  centre  pin  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  projecting  about  half  an  inch.  In  the  other 
frame  make  a  centre  hole  for  the  pin  to  work  in,  and  screw 
on  an  iron  ring,  or  piece  of  sheet  iron,  to  prevent  the 
friction -wheels  from  imbedding  into  the  wood.  When 
these  two  frames  are  placed  together,  the  turntable  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

A  very  simple  though  not  efficient  substitute  is  obtained 
by  folding  up  a  piece  of  stout  brown  paper  into  eight  or 
more  thicknesses,  and  placing  it  under  the  centre  of  the 
stone,  Avhich  may  then  be  moved  with  'a  little  exertion. 
The  great  defect  of  this,  is  that  the  paper  bruises  the 
table  if  the  stone  is  any  considerable  weight ;  but  this  may 
be  prevented  by  putting  the  paper  on  a  piece  of  stout 
sheet  iron. 

The  special  appliances  for  the  Draughtsman  having  been 
reviewed,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  speak  of  those  required 
by  the  Printer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  MAGIC-LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

SINCE  our  last  article  on  this  subject  was  published, 
Mr.  Walter  Woodbury  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  a 
copy  of  his  “  Sciopticon  Manual,”  which  contains  a  chapter, 
written  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Marcy,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
practical  mode  of  drawing  the  slides.  From  this  communi¬ 
cation  we  extract  the  following  : — 

“  For  amateur  work  we  very  decidedly  recommend  that 
the  pictures  should  be  made  on  the  \  size  of  glass  known 
to  photographic  stockdealers  as  ‘  B.  P.  C.’  After  the 
painting  is  finished  and  dry,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cover  with  a  mat  and  another  piece  of  the  same  glass, 
binding  the  edges  with  narrow  strips  of  paper.  If  the  glass 
which  we  recommend  is  used,  simply  breathing  on  and 
thoroughly  rubbing  it  with  tissue-paper  is  sufficient  for  the 
cleaning.  Of  course  the  fingers  must  not  touch  the  surface 
of  the  glass  after  it  is  cleaned.  The  next  step  is  to  prepare 
the  surface  of  the  glass  for  the  drawing.  If  the  glass  (as  is 
usual  with  this  kind)  is  slightly  curved,  the  concave  side 
should  invariably  be  the  surface  to  receive  the  preparation. 
This  preparation  is  as  follows  The  plate  to  be  dusted 
and  gently  warmed;  then  flow  the  surface  with  No.  1 
varnish,  and  drain  into  the  bottle  from  the  corner  of  the 
glass.  When  this  is  dry,  flow  with  No.  2  in  the  same 
manner,  and  afterwards  dry  with  gentle  heat.  Of  course, 
until  the  varnish  is  dry  the  corner  from  which  the  varnish 
was  drained  should  be  kept  down.  Should  dust  find  its 
way  into  the  varnish,  it  can  be  filtered.  Having  prepared 
the  surface,  it  should  not  be  soiled  by  handling  (always 
take  the  glass  by  the  edge  between  the  fingers).  A  sketch 
can  now  be  made  on  the  surface  with  a  good  hard  black- 
lead  pencil,  either  as  an  original  drawing,  with  the  glass  on 
the  easel,  or  by  placing  the  glass  on  an  engraving  or  other 
picture,  and  tracing  the  outline.  When  this  sketch  or 
outline  is  finished,  strong  and  black  lines  and  marks  can 
be  made  with  ‘  liquid  India-ink  ’  in  a  fine  pen,  gently  used 
so  as  not  to  make  the  lines  too  coarse  and  heavy.  With 
the  pen,  too,  lines  can  be  ruled  or  letters  or  figures  added. 
After  the  drawing  is  finished  and  dry,  any  little  corrections 
or  scratches  can  be  made  with  the  pointed  eraser.” 

The  same  little  work  contains  a  mode  for  making  the 
Woodbury  Photo-relief  “Excelsior”  Lantern  Slides,  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  as  follows  :  — 
“  While  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  produce  fine 
positives  by  either  the  wet  or  dry  process  of  photography, 
yet  the  results  are  liable  to  vary  somewhat  even  in  the 
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hands  of  the  most  careful  manipulator.  The  Woodbury 
photo-relief  process,  as  now  worked  in  Philadelphia,  has 
the  merit  of  distancing  all  competition  in  the  uniform 
excellence  of  its  lantern  slides.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  give  in  detail  a  description  of  this  wonderful  process, 
did  space  permit,  commencing  with  the  sensitive  gelatine 
tissue,  resembling  in  appearance  a  piece  of  patent  leather, 
and  following  it  in  its  exposure  to  light  under  a  negative, 
the  light’s  action  rendering  insoluble  those  parts  reached 
through  the  negative;  its  subsequent  immersion  in  hot 
water  dissolves  out  those  parts  not  rendered  insoluble, 
producing  a  relief  as  thin  as  writing-paper,  which  when  dry 
is  pressed  into  a  piece  of  soft  metal  by  a  hydraulic  press  of 
fabulous  power,  forcing  this  delicate  substance  into  the 
smooth  metal,  and  leaving  upon  its  surface  a  counterpart  or 
mould  of  all  its  finest  lines  and  half-tones.  Strange  to  say, 
this  flimsy  gelatine  relief  is  not  crushed  to  atoms  by  this 
treatment.  It  is  not  damaged  in  the  least,  but  ready  to 
make  its  mark  again  as  often  as  it  is  necessary. 

“  This  leaden  mould  is  the  type  that  prints  the  picture,  a 
solution  of  gelatine  and  India-ink  being  poured  over  it 
before  the  glass  is  placed  in  position. 

“  A  slight  pressure  is  given  in  a  press  of  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion,  squeezing  out  the  surplus  ink  ;  a  few  minutes  are  allowed 
the  ink  to  set,  when  the  glass,  being  removed,  brings 
with  it  the  delicate  gelatine  picture,  which  is  well  named 
‘Excelsior.’” 


A  RELIQUE  OF  HOGARTH. 


WE  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Savory,  of  Ciren¬ 
cester,  the  following  interesting  communication 
relative  to  an  almost  forgotten  work  of  Hogarth,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  illustration  which  we  append  : — 

“  I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  facsimile  of  an  old  copper-plate 
(produced  by  one  of  the  methods  of  automatic  engraving) 
for  insertion  in  your  valuable  trade  periodical.  I  venture 
to  offer  it  for  insertion  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  new 
processes,  and  also  because  your  readers  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject,  as  it  was  sketched  by  the  renowned  Hogarth, 
and  is  but  little  known. 


“  This  little  picture  formed  the  centre  of  an  engraved  busi¬ 
ness  card  of  the  landlord  of  the  Ram  Inn,  Cirencester. 
This  inn  was  a  coaching-house  in  the  ‘good  old  times,’ 
a  century  ago.  It  is  a  view  of  the  yard,  and  characteristic 
of  the  great  artist,  who  has  introduced  a  number  of  figures. 


The  two  juveniles  in  the  basket  behind  the  carriage  will 
provoke  a  smile,  as  we  see  in  this  the  ancient  way  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  small  people  on  a  journey. 

“The  original  sketch  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Philip 
Watkins,  a  printer  of  the  town.  This  picture  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  generally  in  the  small  editions  of  Hogarth’s  works, 
but  will  be  found  in  the  large  folio  editions.” 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  “EXPRESS”  MACHINE 
WORKS,  MANCHESTER. 

THE  demand  for  Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co.’s  “Express”  machines 
has,  it  appears,  rendered  necessary  an  enlargement  of  their  already 
extensive  premises  in  Ogden-street,  Manchester.  The  additions  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  works,  and  new  and  powerful  machinery,  such 
as  planing-machines,  lathes,  drilling-machines,  &c. ,  of  the  most  modern 
construction,  is  being  introduced.  We  are  informed  that  within  the 
last  fortnight  alone  orders  have  been  booked  for  no  less  than  twelve 
new  litho  machines,  including  four  for  a  large  firm  in  London,  the 
average  number  of  orders  now  being  about  one  per  day.  These  facts 
are  undoubted  testimonials  as  to  the  excellence  of  Messrs.  Furnival’s 
productions,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the 
trade. 


THE  £.  S.  D.  OF  LITERATURE. 

YOU  may  count  upon  your  fingers  all  the  fortunes  that  have  been 
made  by  literature  since  the  days  of  Scott,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Scott  and  Dickens,  no  professional  man  of  letters  in  our  day  has 
made  an  income  by  literature  equal  to  Pope’s.  The  highest  sum  that 
has  been  paid  for  a  poem  in  our  day  is  .£3,000.  This  was  the  price  of 
“  Lalla  Rookh”  and  one  of  Scott’s.  Pope  made  KS>32°  Ay  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “Iliad”;  and  KS.000  hi  Pope’s  time  was  equal  in 
purchasing  power  to  ^10,000  now.  Swift  refused  to  let  Pope  put  a 
line  of  the  “  Iliad  ”  in  type  till  he  had  secured  subscriptions  for  him  at 
Court  amounting  to  1,000  guineas  ;  and  Pope  tells  us  in  his  own  preface 
that  he  had  found  more  patrons  than  ever  Homer  wanted,  and  that  if 
Homer  had  all  the  wits  of  after  ages  for  his  defenders,  his  translation 
had  all  the  beauties  of  the  present  for  his  advocates — a  pleasure,  as 
Pope  gallantly  adds,  too  great  to  be  changed  for  any  fame  in  reversion. 

Even  Gay  made  A3, 000  by  his  “Beggar’s  Opera,”  and  Gay  had  at 
one  time  a  fortune  of ,£20, 000,  all  made  by  his  pen.  He  died  worth 
,£3,000  in  the  funds,  the  exact  amount  that  Lord  Russell  raised  for  Tom 
Moore’s  widow  by  the  sale  of  his  memoir  ;  and  yet  during  greater  part 
of  his  days  Gay  had  lived  the  life  of  a  fast  man  about  town,  and  had 
squandered  his  money  like  a  Dumas. 

Swift  gave  away  the  copyright  of  most  of  his  works  to  Prault,  the 
bookseller,  thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  position  in  the  Church  to 
make  money  by  his  writings,  and  refused  to  receive  any  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  them  except  in  books.  “  I  never  got  a  farthing  for  anything 
I  wrote  except  once,”  he  told  Pulteney  in  1735  ;  and  the  exception  was 
“  Gulliver’s  Travels.”  Swift  sold  the  MS.  of  this  to  Motte  for  £300, 
the  average  price  of  a  novel  to-day,  and  set  down  the  sum  in  his  diary 
as  a  mere  bagatelle,  hardly  worth  talking  about.  He  might  have  made 
£1,000  by  it  if  he  had  chosen  to  haggle  about  the  amount  as  Byron 
did  with  Murray.  These  sums,  I  take  it,  are  fair  samples  of  the  price 
of  literary  work  in  Pope’s  time.  Yet  even  these  sums  represent  only 
part  of  the  emoluments  of  a  man  of  letters  then,  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  smallest  part.  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Prior,  and  Gay  were  paid  in 
meal  as  well  as  malt,  and  the  meal  was  often  three  or  four  times  the 
weight  in  malt.  Swift,  for  instance,  but  for  his  writings,  might  have 
ended  his  days  as  a  domestic  chaplain  at  Stowe,  and  thought  himself 
“passing  rich  on  £40  a  year.”  His  writings  made  him  all  but  a 
bishop,  and  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  was  not  a  bishop. 

Montague  marked  his  appreciation  of  one  of  Addison’s  first  poems,  a 
boyish  trifle,  on  the  ‘ 1  Peace  of  Ryswick,  ”  by  quartering  him  on  the 
Civil  List  for  .£300  a  year.  A  single  line,  and  even  that  a  parenthesis, 
in  the  poem  upon  “  Marlborough’s  Victory  at  Blenheim,”  the  line  com¬ 
paring  Marlborough  to  the  “Angel  of  the  Storm,”  brought  him  the 
patent  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  an  appointment  worth  £1,500  to 
£2,000  a  year,  and  opened  to  him  the  path  by  which  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor  and  Secretary  of 
State.  A  vintner’s  son  in  Whitehall  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was 
then  thought  a  splendid  fortune  by  a  short  satire  under  the  title  of  the 
“Town  and  Country  Mouse,”  which,  if  published  now  in  a  magazine, 
would  be  read  and  talked  of  for  a  day  or  two,  and  forgotten  in  a  week. 
Had  Prior  been  the  contemporary  of  Moore,  he  might  have  thought 
himself  lucky  if  he  had  been  able,  after  thirty  years’  hard  work  upon 
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the  press,  and  by  publishing  a  squib  like  the  “Town  and  Country 
Mouse  ”  once  a  year,  to  lay  claim  to  a  pension  of^ioo  a  year  from  the 
royal  bounty.  The  contemporary  of  Pope,  his  lines  fell  in  pleasanter 
places,  and  his  “  Town  and  Country  Mouse  ”  was  hardly  in  its  second 
edition  when  the  author,  a  tall,  “thin,  hollow-looked  man,”  in  velvet 
and  lace,  was  strutting  about  the  park  arm-in-arm  with  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  in  his  shovel  hat  and  apron,  with  Horace  in  one  pocket  and 
Montague’s  note  in  the  other  offering  him  one  of  the  finest  diplomatic 
•  appointments  in  the  service,  and  the  reversion  of  the  appointment  of 
ambassador  at  Paris. — Gentleman' s  Magazine. 


TYPOGRAPHY  IN  THE  EAST. 

LAST  November  we  printed  a  couple  of  very  well 
written  and  interesting  communications  from  India, 
under  the  above  designation.  We  have  since  been  favoured 
by  one  of  our  correspondents  with  an  account  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  progress  as  a  printer  in  the  East,  which  we  subjoin 
in  a  slightly  condensed  form.  The  letter  is  not  only  enter¬ 
taining  and  worth  perusal  for  its  literary  merits;  but  also  con¬ 
tains  suggestions  which  may  be  turned  to  profitable  account 
by  some  of  the  practical-minded  men  who  read  the  Print¬ 
ing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

Shillong,  November  21st,  1874. 

Dear  Sir, — In  my  former  letter  I  devoted  most  of  the  space  to  the 
journey  up  here,  and  said  very  little  about  the  art  of  printing  in  these 
wilds.  I  have  now  a  pretty  good  staff  to  look  after,  composed  of  all 
the  subdivisions  of  compositors,  impositors,  distributors,  correctors, 
pressmen,  inkmen,  and  fly-boys,  and  about  a  dozen  apprentices  to  train 
up  in  the  way  they  should  go.  Some  of  these  latter  might  be  far 
better  employed  in  carrying  potatoes  to  the  nearest  station  on  the 
Brahmaputra,  for  the  use  they  are  to  me.  Others  plod  on  steadily  and 
industriously,  and  with  the  best  of  intentions  mix  u’s  and  n’s,  d’s  and  p’s, 
&c.,  in  a  way  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  These  aborigines  I  might  make 
useful  in  time,  if  they  would  only  make  up  their  minds  to  learn ;  but 
they  are  in  and  out  here  like  a  dog  at  a  fair,  and  directly  they  have 
learnt  their  letters  and  begin  to  be  useful,  they  find  other  avocations  in 
the  shape  of  contracting  to  feed  coolies  employed  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  or  take  contracts  for  building  native  houses.  These  races 
are  favourably  compared  with  the  Bengalees,  more  manly  in  their 
bearing,  and  do  not  adopt  the  cringing,  serpent-like  form  of  address 
when  they  require  leave  or  any  favour,  that  tends  to  disgust  an 
Englishman,  so  universal  among  the  latter  gentry.  Since  I  have  been 
here  I  have  had  several  new  men  sent  up  from  Calcutta  to  replace 
others  who  have  bolted. 

The  compositors  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  10s.  to  30s.  per  week, 
and  from  4^d.  to  6d.  per  hour  overtime.  The  hours  are  from  10 
till  5 — so  they  are  better  off  than  compositors  at  home,  as  a  rule.  The 
last  consignment  are  very  good  workmen,  can  speak  English  fluently, 
and  can  set  up  anything  but  a  display  page.  The  fancy  they  indulge 
in  of  setting  all  the  lines  about  the  same  length,  when  they  want  a 
change  substituting  antique  for  clarendon,  and  sundry  other  eccentrici¬ 
ties  in  the  matter  of  spacing,  &c.,  tries  your  temper  considerably.  The 
above  is  about  double  the  Calcutta  prices  paid  to  compositors,  the  in¬ 
creased  rate  being  on  account  of  the  distance  they  have  to  come  from 
their  homes.  Every  one  has  a  trying  ordeal  to  pass  through  that  comes 
here,  for  their  numerous  relatives  assemble  at  the  railway  or  steamer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  hug  and  howl  over  the  enterprising  individual, 
so  as  to  convey  the  impression  he  was  going  to  be  hung  or  worse. 
Since  I  left  Calcutta  all  my  men  have  undergone  a  metamorphosis  as 
regards  clothing,  and  I  question  whether  the  wives  they  have  left  in 
Calcutta  would  know  them  in  their  present  costumes.  Their  former 
wearing  apparel  was  both  simple  and  elegant, — a  white  strip  of  muslin 
twisted  round  the  legs  above  the  knees  and  a  loose  white  jacket  com¬ 
prised  their  full  dress.  Now  things  have  changed.  Most  of  the  fellows 
wear  frock  coats,  jackets,  trousers,  knickerbockers,  and  patent  leather 
boots,  and  talk  loudly  and  as  pompously  as  a  City  alderman  of  “my 
servant  !  ”  In  the  mornings  they  have  two  hours  overtime,  and  the 
costume  is  very  different  to  that  just  described.  Red  and  white  or  black 
and  white  shawls  are  the  garbs  worn,  and,  twisted  round  their  heads 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  that  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  are  the  only 
features  exposed ;  it  gives  them  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  At 
ordinary  times,  what  is  known  at  home  as  a  “comforter,”  is  twisted 
round  the  neck  and  over  the  head,  and  as  these  articles  are  made  of 
gaudy-coloured  wool,  red,  yellow,  and  green  predominating,  you  may 
guess  I  am  surrounded  with  ludicrous-looking  objects  enough.  I  have 
them  pretty  well  in  hand,  considering  the  different  castes  and  beliefs 
they  represent. 

I  brought  away  from  Calcutta  three  native  Christians,  but  I  have 
every  reason  to' believe  two  of  these  are  renegades.  In  an  application 
for  an  advance  to  build  a  house,  two  of  the  three  represented  themselves 


as  Hindoos,  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  they  had  joined  the  Bramo 
Somaj,  after  paying  a  heavy  entrance-fee.  The  individuals  in  question 
found  themselves  too  far  removed  from  the  loaves  and  fishes,  which  are 
plentifully  distributed  among  this  interesting  class  in  India,  and  the 
cloven  foot  came  out  when  they  found  I  did  not  advance  their  interests 
because  they  were  Christians,  especially  as  they  were  the  laziest 
members  of  the  whole  batch.  This  will  be  a  piece  of  instructive 
information  for  the  good  folks  at  Exeter  Hall.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
in  India  and  seen  what  both  missionaries  and  converts  are  made  of,  I 
look  back  upon  the  time  when  I  was  wheedled  out  of  the  money  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  lollipops,  to  swell  the  copper  vein 
in  the  missionary  box,  and  think  I  might  have  made  a  better  investment. 

Since  my  last  letter  I  have  had  the  printing  materials  increased 
considerably,  the  Chief  Commissioner  having  bought  a  couple  of  presses 
and  about  thirty  founts  of  display  and  fancy  type,  cutting-press,  &c., 
which  will  enable  me  to  have  more  type  kept  standing  for  future  use. 

I  produce  monthly  about  400  pages  of  foolscap  folio,  a  large  portion  of 
it  table  pages,  and  considering  I  only  stipulated  for  200,  the  result  is 
very  satisfactory. 

I  find  that  every  one  here  who  was  transferred  from  other  places  in 
India  receives  double  his  former  salary,  on  account  of  the  outlandish  place, 
dearness  of  necessary  articles  of  food,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
the  comforts  which  in  more  civilized  places  in  India  are  common.  I 
also  expected  house-accommodation,  and  am  obliged  to  put  up  with  a 
species  of  barn,  and  pay  rather  dear  for  that  shelter.  So  you  may 
guess  my  resources  are  well  drained  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
golden  sands  are  as  remote  as  ever.  I  am  obliged  to  grin  and  bear 
these  inconveniences,  hoping  for  better  times,  as  it  would  take  more 
than  a  month’s  pay  to  get  back  to  Calcutta.  One  thing  I  feel  more 
than  another,  and  that  is  the  scarcity  of  literature.  I  have  before  now 
walked  twelve  miles  in  expectation  of  being  able  to  borrow  “  Pickwick,” 
hearing  that  a  stranger  possessed  that  valuable  volume,  although  I  have 
read  it  through  and  through  in  England.  This  is  indeed  the  country 
to  appreciate  Dickens.  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Assam  Gazette.  You 
no  doubt  perceived  what  an  interesting  production  it  was.  I  can  assure 
you  about  a  hundred  planters  subscribe  to  it,  and  that  fact  alone  will 
prove  the  craving  for  something  to  read.  If  I  had  the  printing  plant 
here  as  my  own  private  property,  I  could  soon  make  my  fortune.  I 
receive  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  Assam,  wanting  to  know  whether  I 
can  do  their  printing — particularly  that  of  the  tea-gardens.  A  newspaper 
could  be  started  in  the  interest  of  planters  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
If  some  of  those  brave,  indomitable  spirits  who  have  made  the  western 
States  of  America  what  they  are,  could  only  come  here  to  show  what 
Anglo-Saxon  muscle  can  do,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
richest  provinces  under  British  sway.  An  enterprising  American 
started  a  petroleum  oil  well  near  Dibrurgarh,  extracted  tons  of  oil,  but 
he  could  not  get  over  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  down  to  the  Brahama- 
putra,  caught  fever,  and  died.  Since  then  all  the  works  have  gone 
to  decay.  Scarcity  of  labour  is  the  principal  grievance  to  enterprising 
spirits  who  do  not  care  about  working  themselves,  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  natives  to  immigrate  from  over-crowded  districts  to  thinly- 
populated  ones.  The  proportion  of  inhabitants  in  the  Khasi  Hills  to 
the  square  mile  is  23. 

Coal  is  abundant  here,  and  yet  we  have  to  pay  a  rupee  for  80  lb. 
Gold  is  plentiful  enough  in  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
but  as  hundreds  of  square  miles  on  the  banks  are  flooded  half  the 
year,  producing  malaria  from  the  decomposed  vegetation,  the  death- 
rate  to  miners  would  be  something  awful. 

We  have  had  a  very  distressing  event  in  this  station,  the  wife  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  dying  suddenly.  This  lady  has  attained  some 
popularity  in  the  literary  world,  “  English  Homes  in  India  ”  being  her 
best-known  work  ;  and  she  was  beloved  by  all  with  whom  she  came 
into  contact  for  amiability  and  goodness  of  heart.  She  passed  through 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  in  company 
with  her  husband,  Col.  Keatinge.  I  attended  her  funeral  on  Friday 
last,  and  it  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  European  residents 
here — and  you  could  count  them  all  on  your  fingers — walked  to  the 
Residency,  and  awaited  in  solemn  silence  the  appearance  of  the  cortege. 
The  deceased  lady  was  carried  across  a  wooden  framework'  on  the 
shoulders  of  Sepoys — no  vehicles  are  to  be  seen  here — the  Chief 
Commissioner  following  as  chief  mourner.  It  was  painful  to  see  the 
change  in  the  hitherto  commanding  and  benevolent  mien  of  the  veteran, 
now  making  desperate  efforts  to  control  his  emotion.  We  followed  at 
the  slow  march  over  a  rough  road  to  the  little  burial-ground,  about  a 
mile  distant.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  Hindoos,  Mahomedans, 
Goorkas,  Jyntiahs,  Khasias,  Lyntugs,  followed  to  pay  their  respect  to 
the  bereaved.  The  cemetery  is  situated  on  a  little  hillock,  and 
surrounded  with  a  stone  wall  about  five  feet  high,  so  as  to  keep  the 
jackals  out.  When  the  last  rite  to  the  dead  had  been  performed,  the 
poor  chief  stood  at  the  head  of  the  open  grave,  but  human  nature  came 
out  at  last,  and  he  wept  like  a  child,  as  he  clasped  the  hand  of  a  native 
officer  who  evidently  had  seen  some  service  with  him  in  days  gone  by. 
The  sight  produced  a  creeping  sensation  in  my  throat  as  I  watched  the 
hero  who  had  led  a  storming  party  of  Highlanders  ^o  a  forlorn  hope, 
and  thereby  won  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  thought  how  one  touch  of 
affliction  levels  social  distinctions.  Several  officers  who  were  present, 
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ancl  who,  by  the  medals  on  their  breasts,  had  been  familiar  with 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  death,  quivered  as  if  they  were  suffering 
from  a  fit  of  ague,  and  staggered  away  from  the  chief  mourner,  who 
stood  as  in  a  trance.  There  was  a  void  in  one  human  heart,  at 
least,  that  can  never  be  replaced.  There  is  something  very  revolting 
in  the  hasty  manner  people  are  buried  after  decease.  In  a  period  of 
four-and-twenty  hours  a  man  maybe  well,  cut  down,  and  buried.  And 
again,  a  few  weeks  after  burial  folks  will  speak  of  the  departed  as  if 
years  had  rolled  by. 

I  dare  say  you  have  heard  about  another  expedition  to  chastise  some 
of  the  Hill  tribes,  who  have  been- giving  some  trouble  on  the  frontiers 
of  Assam  by  looting  and  kidnapping.  Most  of  the  companies  of  the 
native  regiment  quartered  here  are  gone,  and  we  miss  the  presence  of 
the  officers  (European).  This  regiment  got  into  bad  odour  some  few 
years  ago  in  the  Bhootan  War,  and  bolted  pell-mell  at  Dewangiri. 
All  the  officers  connected  with  that  escapade  were  requested  to  resign, 
and  the  present  ones  are  burning  to  retrieve  the  lost  reputation  of  the 
regiment.  In  the  early  mornings  the  hills  can  be  seen  from  here,  and 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  look  grand  in  the  sunlight.  I  have 
made  friends  with  several  of  the  surveyors  who  are  to  accompany  the 
expedition,  and  they  are  going  to  supply  me  with  all  the  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  connected  with  it  they  can.  One  of  them  has  left  me  in  charge 
of  his  pet  tame  lizard  and  cat  (not  tame  by  any  means)  ;  and  another 
a  box  of  books  that  will  be  a  godsend  in  these  long  cold  winter  evenings. 

In  daytime  the  weather  here  is  splendid,  and  one  can  lie  on  his 
back  on  the  grass  in  the  sun  and  enjoy  a  lazy  fit  to  perfection,  taking 
the  precaution,  of  course,  that  one  is  not  disturbing  a  snake  in  a  similar 
occupation.  Directly  the  sun  sets  a  coal-fire  is  a  splendid  institution, 
especially  with  a  good  book  and  a  glass  of  toddy,  warm.  I  must  draw 
my  letter  to  a  close,  and  hope  it  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  as  I  feel  you 

have  an  interest  in  one  of  your  old  employes.  I  have  written  to  T - , 

and  he  is  going  to  send  plenty  of  literature,  so  as  to  refresh  pleasant 
memories  of  Old  England.  J.  P. 


THE  LATE  MR.  W.  IBBETSON,  OF  BRADFORD. 

E  recorded  in  our  last,  in  a  short  paragraph,  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Ibbetson,  of  the  firm  of  Armitage  &  Ibbetson,  litho¬ 
graphers,  Bradford.  As  the  deceased  was  no  ordinary  'man,  at  least  so 
lar  as  lithography  is  concerned,  we  think  he  deserves  more  than  an 
ordinary  notice  in  our  columns. 

Mr.  Ibbetson  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Idle,  near  Leeds,  and 
was-,  we  believe,  sent  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  engraving  business  at 
Leeds,  and  after  having  served  out  his  time,  alike  honourably  to  himself 
and  his  master,  came  to  Bradford  to  follow  his  trade  as  an  engraver 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  arid  shortly  afterwards  entered  into 
business  as  a  lithographer,  engraver,  and  printer,  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  way,  with  Mr.  Armitage.  At  that  time,  lithography 
was  very  little  practised  in  Bradford,  although  largely  and  pro¬ 
fusely  'used  by  manufacturers  in  the  town  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  for  embellishing  their  goods  by  the  system  which  is  now 
sometimes  most  elaborately  carried  out  of  enveloping  the  piece-goods 
in  beautifully  printed  bands,  screeds,  and  tickets.  Any  one  may 
judge  of  the  extent  of  this  work  by  glancing  at  what  are  termed  York¬ 
shire  goods  in  a  draper’s  window.  The  material  for  all  this  decoration 
was  drawn  from  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Leeds,  Manchester,  London, 
and  even  from  Paris  and  Berlin  ;  and  considerable  sums  of  money  were 
spent  in  this  trade.  With  an  enterprise  and  energy  which  has  never 
abated,  this  young  firm  of  Armitage  &  Ibbetson  began  to  cater  for  this 
special  trade.  Since  that  time  not  only  have  they  succeeded  in  supply¬ 
ing  to  a  very  large  extent  the  various  wants  of  the  district  for  this  class 
of  artistic  lithographic  work,  but  have  made  Bradford  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  trade.  To  Mr.  Ibbetson’s  active  superintendence  of  the 
business,  combined  with  his  large  and  varied  knowledge  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  which  he  pursued  with  a  perseverance  almost  enthusiastic,  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  the  progress  made  by  the  firm,  as  for  several 
years  he  had  been  practically  at  the  head  of  the  firm.  His  great  aim 
was  to  produce  good  work,  and  he  always  strove  to  excel  anything  that 
he  encountered.  To  do  this  he  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  ; 
work  might  be  quite  satisfactory  to  a  customer,  but  was  never  neces¬ 
sarily  satisfactory  on  that  account  to  its  producer,  unless  it  was  what 
his  ambition  desired,  and  nothing  daunted  him.  If  the  work  became 
entirely  obliterated  and  taken  out,  he  would  have  it  recommenced  and 
gone  over  again.  A  few  extra  printings  made  no  difference  to  him, 
provided  he  attained  the  desired  effect.  This,  perhaps,  at  the  beginning 
was  hard  and  to  some  extent  unprofitable  work  ;  but  he  soon  founded  a 
reputation  for  his  firm  which  has  ever  been  maintained,  and  that,  as  it 
must  always  do,  soon  repaid  him  for  all  the  labour. 

Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  establishment  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time  as  twenty-five  years,  from  the  fact  that  the 
firm  began  with  only  three  or  four  of  the  old-fashioned  lithographic 
presses,  with  two  or  three  hands.  They  now  have  ten  litho  machines, 
many  lithographic  presses,  and  employ  between  three  to  four  hundred 
hands,  amongst  which  are  twenty  first-class  artists,  all  employed  in 
producing  the  highest  class  of  commercial  lithography. 


THE  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  OF  PRINTERS. 

E  select  from  the  Typographical  Societies'  Circular 
the  following  sensible  remarks  upon  the  education 
of  the  young  printer  : — 

Though  much  has  already  been  said  and  Written  as  to  the  necessity 
and  desirableness  of  a  system  of  education  specially  adapted  to  fit  boys 
for  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  trade,  no  definite  scheme  has  ever 
yet  been  shadowed  forth,  nor  have  the  particular  branches  of  study  so 
essentially  necessary  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  trade  been  more  than  hinted  at.  It  is  to  this  cause,  and  to  the 
haphazard  selection .  of  apprentices,  that  the  charge  of  deterioration 
now  so  often  levied  against  journeymen  printers  as  a  class  is  due.  With 
no  special  training,  displaying  no  special  aptitude  or  regard  for  the 
profession,  boys  are  often  introduced  into  the  printing  office  who,  in 
some  more  congenial  pursuit,  might  win  their  way  to  eminence,  or  at 
least  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  honourable  rivalry  with  their  fellow- 
craftsmen.  A  closer  supervision  in  the  selection  of  their  apprentices, 
and  a  more  searching  inquiry  into  their  educational  ’attainments,  would 
remove  many  of  those  evils  of  which  the  employers  now  so  justly  com¬ 
plain.  A  careful  selection  having  been  made,  upon  his  introduction  to 
a  printing  office  the  apprentice  should  be  placed  under  the  immediate 
control  of  a  well-qualified  and  trustworthy  journeyman,  for  it  is  to  the 
journeyman,  and  not  to  the  employer  or  overseer,  that  the  apprentice 
must  look  for  a  knowledge  of  his  trade  ;  and  at  the  outset,  -employers 
and  overseers  should  look  more  to  the  quality  than  to  the  quantity  of 
the  work  expected  from  him.  This  is  a  matter  too  frequently  lost 
sight  of,  particularly  in  those  offices  where  the  piece  system  prevails, 
and  in  which  the  labour  boys  are  called  upon  to  perform  partakes  more 
of  a  departmental  than  of  a  general  character.  The  skill  displayed  by 
the  apprentice  in  any  special  branch  of  the  profession  is  often  held  as 
a  valid  reason  for  retaining  him  in  that  particular  branch  ;  but  this  is 
in  itself  an  injustice,  as  it  prevents  his  acquiring  that  general  proficiency 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success  in  life. 

There  may  be,  in  a  few  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  apathy  and  indif¬ 
ference  shown  by  journeymen  towards  apprentices,  and  whenever  this 
feeling  exists,  its  origin  is  clearly  traceable  to  blind  selfishness  and 
jealousy  ;  for  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indifferent 
workman  will  ever  be,  more  or  les§,  a  burden  to  his  fellow-workmen. 
It  is  therefore  clearly  to  the  journeyman’s  interest  that  he  should  not 
withhold  from  the  apprentice  the  knowledge  he  may  have  gained  by 
experience,  or  which,  perhaps,  he  may  himself  have  been  willing  and 
anxious  to  receive  from  others.  In  imparting  that  knowledge,  the 
journeyman  should  endeavour  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  reflective 
faculties  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  to  create  within  it  a  desire  for 
something  beyond  the  hard-and-fast  lines  laid  down  by  arbitrary  rule 
and  custom  ;  and  though  the  beaten  path  may  at  all  times  be'  a  safe 
and  easy  one,  encouragement  should  always  be  given  to  that  originality 
of  idea  which  springs  from  the  desire  to  excel.  Carelessness  and  in¬ 
difference  often  spring  from  idleness  and  sloth,  and  sloth  enfeebies  both 
the  mental  and  bodily  powers,  leading  to  disorder  and  confusion  ;  and 
wherever  these  are  found,  reproof  and  correction  are  not  only  useful 
but  necessary.  Physical  force  should  never  be  resorted  to  in  punishing 
a  refractory  apprentice  ;  it  is  seldom  or  never  effective,  and  only 
engenders  ill-feeling,  besides  destroying  that  self-respect  which  if  lost 
in  incipient  manhood  is  rarely  recovered.  A  slight  addition  to  his 
ordinary  wages  whilst  his  conduct  is  satisfactory,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  will  act  as  a  salutary  stimulus.  To  say  nothing  of  the  disgrace 
implied  in  the  stoppage,  there  is  the  pecuniary  loss — a  loss  most  keenly 
felt  by  an  apprentice. 

The  encouragement  given  to  turn-over  apprentices  is  most  pernicious 
in  its  results — the  nomadic  habits  contracted  in  their  early  days  adher¬ 
ing  tenaciously  to  them  through  life,  and  it  is  from  this  class  that  the 
so-called  “Birds  of  Passage ”  receive  many  of  their  adherents.  It  is 
also  an  injustice  to  honourable  employers  to  give  countenance  to  the 
system,  by  offering  inducements  to  apprentices  to  break  faith  with  those 
whom  they  have  pledged  themselves  “well  and  truly  to  serve  ”  for  a 
definite  term.  Often  the  temptation  is  sufficiently  irresistible  to  cause 
an  otherwise  well-conducted  lad  to  become  discontented  and  careless, 
until  at  length  the  legal,  tie  is  mutually  sundered,  often,  perhaps,  to 
each  other’s  mutual  satisfaction.  The  lad  is  then  thrown  upon  the 
world,  and  becomes  a  mark  for  the  highest  bidder,  whose  interest  in 
him  is  measured  only  by  the  amount  of  labour  he  can  perform. 

The  unlimited  number  of  apprentices  in  some  offices  is  another  cause 
of  production  of  inefficient  journeymen.  It  is  impossible  for  an  over¬ 
seer  to  watch  over  and  instruct  a  large  number  of  boys,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  the  interest  of  the  firm  that  his  time  should  be  exclusively 
given  to  them,  their  labour  being  much  less  valuable  than  that  of  the 
journeymen,  to  whom,  and  to  their  work,  his  individual  attention  ought 
to  be  given.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  employment  of  an 
excess  of  boy-labour  proves  advantageous  in  a  pecuniary  point.  The 
time  occupied  in  giving  instructions,  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and 
the  material  wasted,  are  often  very  serious  items  to  place  against  the 
value  of  boy-labour. 
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A  few  words  of  warning  to  those  from  amongst  whom  our  ranks  are 
recruited  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Some  of  them  fondly  imagine  that 
the  time  misspent  and  the  opportunities  thrown  away  in  their  youth 
are  easily  recoverable  in  their  later  years  ;  that  habits  of  carelessness 
are  easily  shaken  off,  and  that  they  have  but  to  exercise  their  will  and 
those  evil  habits  will  at  once  and  for  ever  disappear.  But  the  inability 
to  make  this  effort  is  rendered  stronger  by  the  delay  in  making  it.  The 
greater  the  delay,  the  greater  is  the  fear  that  the  effort  will  be  futile. 
Nothing  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  human  mind  as  the 
force  of  habit,  and  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  overcome.  It  will  grow 
with  a  youth’s  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his  years,  until  he  becomes 
its  most  abject  slave — until  the  power  to  free  himself  from  its  effects, 
and  the  opportunity  to  redeem  the  hours  frittered  away  in  idleness,  are 
gone  from  him  for  ever !  Self-reproach  and  vain  regrets  are  of  no 
avail.  The  careless  apprentice  has  become  the  careless  journeyman, 
whom  no  one  will  employ,  except,  perchance,  upon  occasions  of  extreme 
rarity,  when  an  over-pressure  of  business  may  cause  even  his  services  to 
be  called  into  requisition.  But  no  sooner  does  that  over-pressure  cease 
to  exist  than  he  is  again  cast  upon  the  world — the  “  waif  and  stray  ”  of 
the  profession,  a  wanderer,  and  an  outcast.  The  frequent  intercourse 
and  association  with  others  of  his  class  drives  from  his  mind  the  little 
that  remains  of  thg  spirit  of  ambition,  and  the  determination  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  retrieve  his  character  grows  weaker  day  by  day. 


ILLUSTRATED  JOURNALISM. 

ON  the  evening  of  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  William  Simpson, 
F.R.G.S.,  the  special  artist  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  delivered  a  Lecture  on  “  Illustrated  Journalism,”  in 
the  City  and  Spitalfields  School  of  Art,  Primrose-street, 
Bishopsgate.  The  large  room  was  well  filled  ;  among  those 
present  being  Sir  Sydney  LI.  Waterlow,  Bart.,  M.P.,  George 
Cruikshank,  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennett,  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  M.A., 
W.  Purdy  (chairman  of  the  school),  Rev.  J.  H.  Smith, 
B.A.,  G.  R.  Emerson,  W.  J.  Baird,  E.  Marston,  Col.  Mar- 
tindale,  G.  Wallace  (South  Kensington  Museum),  Mr. 
Ingram,  M.P.,  and  others. 

Sir  S.  H.  Waterlow,  who  presided,  said  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  be  present,  because  the  subject  of 'the  lec¬ 
ture  about  to  be  delivered  was  one  in  which  he  had  always 
taken  the  greatest  interest.  He  remembered  that  long 
before  he  came  to  London  to  start  in  business,  he  went 
through  a  number  of  establishments  in  Paris  where  litho¬ 
graphy  was  being  practised.  He  was  impressed  with  the 
superiority  of  French  work  of  this  kind  over  that  of  our 
countrymen.  In  the  present  day  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
we  could  do  quite  as  well  as  our  neighbours  in  this  respect. 
We  might  take  credit  for  having  advanced  that  art  in  a 
very  material  degree,  and  by  it  having  multiplied  pictures 
to  an  extent  which,  whether  regarded  from  an  educational 
or  a  commercial  point  of  view,  could  not  be  denied  to  have 
added  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
He  had  attended  many  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  tech¬ 
nical  education,  but  he  was  glad  to  see  that  in  the  City  and 
Spitalfields  School  of  Art  actual  and  substantial  progress 
had  been  made.  When  they  regarded  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  and  thought  of  the  many  millions  who  had  to  be 
fed  and  maintained,  it  was  evident  that  imports  from 
abroad  must  be  made  on  a  large  scale.  It  became  a  ques¬ 
tion  how  trade  was  to  be  carried  on  to  compensate  this. 
If  their  commerce  was  to  be  maintained,  and  they  were  to 
command  their  former  stand  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
it  could  only  be  by  maintaining  the  character  of  their 
manufactures,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  the  diffusion 
of  taste  among  those  who  were  the  producers.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  schools  of  art  and  technical  education. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  he  had  that  evening  to  discourse 
upon  a  branch  of  art  that  had  grown  up  since  many  of  those 
before  him  were  born.  Illustrated  Journalism  came  into 
existence  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It 
had  been  developed  in  a  manner  that  was  only  possible  in 
our  own  time.  Class  journalism  of  this  kind  could  never 


have  attained  the  position  it  had  arrived  at  without  the 
development  of  the  art  of  Wood-engraving ;  nor  could  it 
have  done  this  without  an  increase  of  wealth  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  which  enabled  them  to  purchase  and  support 
illustrated  papers.  Further  than  this,  these  journals  could 
not  have  reached  their  present  position  had  not  travelling- 
facilities  and  postal  communications  enabled  the  conductors 
of  them  to  place  themselves  in  rapid  communication  with 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  thus  impart  that  variety 
to  their  pages  which  was  so  essential  and  so  characteristic. 
An  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  pictorial 
press  was  to  be  found  in  the  very  valuable  and  complete 
exhibition  on  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  an  exhibition  chiefly  due  to  the  energy  of  Mr. 
W.  Purdy.  It  not  only  illustrated  the  art  of  these  papers, 
but  showed  the  class  of  artists  engaged  on  them,  who  would 
be  found  to  include  some  of  the  most  eminent  names.  The 
Chairman  had  referred  to  Lithography  a  generation  ago, 
and  he  (the  Lecturer)  would  commence  by  pointing  out 
that  illustrated  literature  was  the  preliminary  to  illustrated 
journalism.  Llalf  a  century  ago  the  title-pages  of  books  used 
1  to  say  that  they  were  illustrated  with  “  numerous  copper¬ 
plate  engravings.”  Later,  lithography  was  employed  for  this 
purpose.  As  lithography  superseded  copper-plate  engraving, 
so  wood-engraving  subsequently  superseded  lithography.  As 
modes  of  book  illustration  both  of  them  were  things  of  the 
past ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  power  of  engraving  and  the 
amount  of  art  attracted  towards  it  that  illustrated  newspapers 
had  been  brought  to  their  present  perfection.  Touching  the 
origin  of  illustrated  journalism,  he  had  been  informed  that 
a  newspaper  published  during  the  Civil  Wars,  called  the 
Mercurius  Civicus ,  was  in  the  year  1643  or  1644  illustrated 
with  rough  wood-cuts.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  there  were  numerous  attempts  to  illustrate  periodi¬ 
cals.  The  Observer  in  1823  published  occasional  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  especially  when  a  murder  took  place,  at  which  time 
a  portrait  of  the  victim,  a  view  of  the  scene,  and  other  cuts 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  existing  Illustrated  Police  Nezvs 
would  be  given.  The  first  successful  illustrated  periodical 
was  the  Penny  Magazine ,  issued  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  first  number  of  this 
excellent  paper  was  issued  on  the  31st  March,  1832,  the 
subject  of  its  first  wood-cut  being  the  Old  Cross  at  Charing- 
cross.  It  was  rough,  but  considering  the  time,  ably  done. 
Many  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  paper  were  by  William 
Harvey,  who  had  considerably  advanced  the  art.  The 
Saturday  Magazine,  also  illustrated,  followed,  and  various 
pictorial  periodicals  sprang  into  existence  afterward.  Up 
to  the  present  day  this  class  of  journals  retained  its  popu¬ 
larity,  and  formed  the  largest  proportion  of  the  periodical 
press.  The  first  illustrated  newspaper  was  the  Illustrated' 
London  News ,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the 
14th  May,  1842.  It  had  reached  No.  1,855,  and  had 
completed  68  vols.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  say 
how  many  wood-cuts  had  been  published  in  it,  but  it  might 
be  roughly  estimated  that  they  exceeded  30,000.  It  formed 
a  most  complete  pictorial  history  of  the  period,  which,  in 
fact,  had  been  illustrated  as  had  no  previous  period  in  the 
world’s  history.  In  a  few  centuries  hence  he  believed  that 
when  the  early  copies  began  to  get  scarce  there  would  be 
a  great  demand  for  them,  and  prices  would  be  given  for 
them  which  even  “  china-mania  ”  could  not  parallel.  At 
first  the  Illustrated  News  was  a  sixteen-page  paper ;  now  it 
consisted  of  twenty-four  pages.  It  was  usual  to  give  about 
ten  pages  of  pictures,  on  about  a  dozen  subjects.  Many 
efforts  had  been  made  to  start  rivals  successfully,  but  they 
all  failed  until  the  Graphic  appeared,  and  its  great  success 
proved  that  there  was  room  for  two  papers  of  the  same 
class.  The  two  were  undoubtedly  the  finest  specimens 
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of  their  kind  in  the  world.  After  the  Illustrated  News 
was  begun,  a  number  of  illustrated  technical  papers  were 
launched,  and  they  had  been  very  successful.  The  lec¬ 
turer  next  glanced  at  the  artists  engaged.  Engraving  had 
also  been  used  for  caricatures  ;  fifty  years  ago  all  comic 
illustrations  were  done  by  etching,  and  Gilray  might  be 
cited  as  an  -example  ;  all  his  work  being  etched.  George 
Cruikshank  began  his  career  as  an  etcher  also,  but  he  had 
since  worked  in  other  materials,  and  with  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  ;  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  spent  a  long  and  most 
industrious  life  endeavouring  to  etch  everything  that  is  good 
into  the  heart  of  society.  When  Punch  was  started  in  1843,  it 
adopted  the  rising  style  of  wood-engraving,  and  attained  great 
sue  mss.  The  high  literary  ^and  artistic  ability  engaged  upon 
it  prevented  the  establishment  of  rivals  for  many  years,  al¬ 
though  such  papers  as  The  Man  in  the  Moon  and  Diogenes 
had  a  short  and  precarious  existence.  In  the  present  day 
there  were  several  successful  rivals,  and  comic  journalism 
formed  a  most  important  branch  of  the  press.  In  France 
and  Germany  there  were  many  good  papers  of  this  class. 
All  through  our  magazine  literature  at  the  present  day 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  illustrations.  Besides  the  French 
and  German  papers  referred  to,  there  were  excellent  illus¬ 
trated  newspapers  in  America,  and  he  mentioned  especi¬ 
ally  Harper’s  Weekly ,  and  Frank  Leslies  Illustrated  Paper. 
The  greatest  novelty  of  all  proceded  from  America.  It  was 
an  illustrated  daily  journal,  called  the  Daily  Graphic.  It 
was  partly  done  in  lithography,  and  although  it  was  in  no 
respect  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  pictures,  it  was 
worthy  of  attention  as  pointing  to  what  we  are  coming  to — 
daily  illustrated  journalism.  At  present  we  do  not  want  to 
see  pictures  of  events  every  day,  but  are  content  to  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  week ;  but  newspaper  enterprise  is  making 
such  vast  strides  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  into 
this  channel  before  long. 

Having  given  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  illustrated  journals, 
the  lecturer  proceded  to  state  the  practical  mode  of 
producing  one.  The  first  thing  was  to  get  the  sketches 
made  on  the  scene  of  the  event  to  be  described,  and 
this  was  generally  done  by  sending  out  a  special  artist 
to  perform  the  duty.  There  were  two  classes  of  artists,  how¬ 
ever,  employed  on  a  newspaper, — besides  the  travelling 
artist  there  was  the  artist  who  remained  at  home,  to  draw 
the  other’s  sketch  on  the  wood.  The  engraver  could  not 
make  a  good  woodcut  out  of  a  bad  sketch,  hence  it  was 
necessary  that  the  person '  who  copied  should  also  be  an 
artist  of  competence.  After  explaining  the  manufacture  of 
boxwood  blocks,  and  particularly  those  which  are  composite, 
being  bolted  together,  he  showed  how  their  being  taken 
to  pieces  and  entrusted  to  several  persons  to  engrave, 
facilitated  the  speedy  completion  of  the  woodcut.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  drawing  along  the  junction  of  the  pieces  is 
engraved  ;  then  it  is  separated.  The  engraving,  if  necessary, 
can  go  on  continuously  night  and  day ;  while  one  man  is 
resting,  or  sleeping,  another  takes  it  up  and  proceeds  with 
the  work.  There  is  every  necessity  for  the  utmost  speed 
on  an  illustrated  journal,  for  that  side  of  it  containing  the 
blocks  goes  to  press  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  It  requires 
about  three  days  to  print,  and  the  edition  is  completed  on 
Friday.  On  the  following  day  it  is  on  sale  everywhere,  and 
may  be  bought  simultaneously  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
Paris.  The  events  of  the  previous  Saturday  are  in  this  way 
frequently  engraved,  but  to  do  this  great  pressure  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  it  is  only  when  the  event  is  very  important  that 
such  speed  is  requisite.  Among  the  artists  of  the  Illustrated 
News  were  the  names  of  several  celebrated  men.  One  of 
the  earliest  was  Kenny  Meadows  ;  William  Harvey  was  also 
early  engaged.  John  Leech,  of  Punch ,  frequently  contribu¬ 
ted  to  its  pages.  Mr.  George  Cruikshank,  while  not  con¬ 


tributing  original  drawings,  frequently  worked  on  the  wood 
for  them.  For  a  long  time  John  Gilbert,  now  Sir  John, 
and  George  H.  Thomas  were  the  chief  artists  employed. 
These  men  did  marvels  in  their  own  walk  of  art.  Mr. 
George  Thomas,  whose  early  death  caused  great  regret,  had 
wonderful  facility  of  execution,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  gift 
of  remembering  faces  and  figures,  and,  had  he  lived,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  the  Horace  Vernet  of  the  age.  There 
was  also  on  the  Illustrated  News  staff  Mr.  Weedon,  who 
died  about  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He  excelled  in  shipping 
subjects.  There  were  also  Birket  Foster,  E.  Duncan,  the 
marine  painter,  Hine,  and  Edward  Corbould.  The  names 
of  men  at  present  engaged  in  illustrated  work  need  not  be 
alluded  to  ;  those  just  mentioned  are  either  dead,  or  have 
ceased  to  do  such  work,  and  they  were  alluded  to,  to 
indicate  the  quality  of  art  which  has  been  employed  in 
Illustrated  Journalism. 

The  next  point  was  to  impart  an  idea  of  what  the  duties 
of  a  special  correspondent  were.  His  first  business,  where- 
ever  he  is,  is  to  look  out  for  the  Post  Office.  He  ought 
to  make  it  an  invariable  rule  always  to  post  his  sketches 
himself,  never  to  leave  that  duty  to  anyone  else.  He  (the 
lecturer)  had  never  lost  but  one  of  his  parcels,  and  that  was 
one  which  he  had  entrusted  to  some  one  employed,  at  great 
expense,  by  the  Times  during  the  days  of  the  Commune  at 
Paris.  He  had  great  doubts  about  letting  it  out  of  his 
hands,  but  as  the  Times  correspondent  had  spent  a  large 
sum  to  get  his  letters  through  the  lines,  he  entrusted  it  to 
another  ;  but  it  never  arrived  at  its  destination.  That  was 
the  only  letter  h,e  ever  lost.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of 
collecting  materials  for  the  sketches,  it  might  be  said  that 
hardly  two  men  went  to  work  alike.  His  own  plan  was  to 
go  about  with  a  very  little  sketch-book,  and  take  down 
memoranda,  afterwards  to  be  worked  up  into  a  picture.  A 
big  sheet  of  paper  was  altogether  useless.  He  filled  up  his 
page  with  notes  and  remarks,  and  made  them  as  explicit  as 
possible.  At  the  marriage,  at  Windsor,  of  the  Princess 
Louise  (for  he  would  describe  his  proceedings  there  as  an 
example),  he  got  into  the  chapel  some  time  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ceremony,  and  carefully  sketched  the 
background  and  the  architecture  of  the  building.  The  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  press  were  huddled  together  in  the 
organ  loft,  but  the  correspondents  of  the  illustrated  jour¬ 
nals  arranged  with  the  rest  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
front  row,  in  order  to  see  the  better.  He  began  to  make 
sketches  of  the  figures,  uniforms,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the  person¬ 
ages  made  their  appearance.  It  was  by  these  preliminary 
operations  that  artists  were  enabled  to  depict  accurately  cere¬ 
monies  that  probably  only  took  two  or  three  minutes  alto: 
gether.  He  was  accustomed  to  make  a  little  plan  of  the 
figures,  as  they  stood  at  the  important  point  of  the 
ceremony,  and  wrote  on  it  the  names  of  the  persons. 
These  little  plans  were  of  the  very  greatest  use  after¬ 
wards.  It  often  puzzled  him,  after  an  event  was  over, 
to  find  how  much  he  had  not  noticed  at  all.  He  was 
often  compelled  to  ask,  who  stood  there  &c.  ?  and  even  then 
there  was  liability  to  mistakes  ;  but  literary  correspondents 
were  not  free  from  this  danger  either.  Then  there  were 
the  mistakes  made  at  home  from  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
drawing,  or  the  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  directions. 
He  instanced  a  case  in  which  the  boys  of  a  choir  had  been 
rendered  into  girls  by  the  draughtsman.  Had  he  written 
below  “  boys,”  this  would  not  have  happened,  and  he  ad¬ 
vised  all  artists  who  drew  for  the  journals,  if  they  sketched 
a  cow,  to  write  under  it,  “  This  is  a  cow  ”  (laughter). 

The  extent  of  the  work  done  by  special  artists  at  the 
present  day  might  be  imagined  after  a  short  statement  of  his 
own  travels.  In  1854,  at  twelve  hours’  notice,  he  started 
off  for  the  Crimea,  and  subsequently  he  sketched  all  the 
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principal  events  of  the  Russian  campaign.  He  afterwards 
went  on  a  sketching  tour  through  Circassia.  He  was  three 
years  in  India.  His  first  trip  for  the  Illustrated  News  was 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1866,  to  draw  the  marriage  of  the 
Czarewitch.  In  1868  he  went  through  the  Abyssinian 
expedition,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  the  beginning 
of  1869  he  was  engaged  in  a  journey  to  illustrate  the  new 
route  to  India  via  Mont  Cenis.  He  then  went  to  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Shortly  after  he  re-visited  the 
Crimea  ;  then  visited  Rome,  to  sketch  the  Vatican  Council. 
He  was  present  at  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  was  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  the  Commune. 
The  next  year  he  was  engaged  to  go  and  assist  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  Being  there,  he  determined 
to  go  over  to  Japan,  and,  coming  home  via  America,  went 
to  the  Modoc  War.  This  campaign,  though  short,  was  an 
eminently  dangerous  one.  It  was  his  fifth  campaign. 
From  the  Emperor  of  Germany  he  had  received  a  decora¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  in  the  present  days  of  steam  that  such 
an  amount  of  travelling  was  possible  :  and  it  was  the  variety 
of  scenes  presented  by  this  means  that  rendered  the  illus¬ 
trated  journals  so  interesting.  They  spared  no  expense  in 
getting  sketches  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  events 
of  importance  were  transpiring. 

His  experiences  as  an  artist  had,  naturally,  been  very 
diversified.  At  Brindisi  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  commandant,  but  he  wanted  an  order  to  be  permitted 
to  sketch  the  forts.  This  was  granted,  and  he  proceeded 
with  his  task.  Having  selected  the  best  place,  he  soon 
got  comfortably  settled  down  to  his  work.  Just  then  a 
villanous-looking  man  came  up,  and  volubly  addressed 
him  in  Italian,  a  language  he  did  not  understand.  He 
replied  in  English,  which  his  opponent  did  not  understand 
either,,  for  he  found  at  a  like  juncture  it  was  always  best  to 
talk  his  own  language  back — he  always  spoke  more  freely. 
The  man  tried  to  prevent  him  from  seeing,  by  putting 
his  coat  before  him,  and  when  this  movement  was  a 
failure,  went  into  a  house  and  brought  out  a  gun.  The 
man  then  pointed  him  the  way  to  go  out.  When  this 
also  was  a  failure,  he  presented  the  gun  at  him  point  blank, 
and  as  if  to  take  aim  and  shoot.  A  happy  thought  struck 
him  (the  lecturer)  at  this  moment.  It  was  ten  to  one 
that  the  gun  was  loaded  at  all;  and  if  it  were,  it  was 
more  likely  than  not  that  the  man  would  be  afraid  to 
fire.  So  with  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand  he  went  on  with 
his  sketching.  The  fellow  uttered  a  volley  of  abuse,  but 
went  away,  returning,  however,  with  a  vicious-looking  dog. 
He  was  far  more  afraid  of  the  dog  than  its  master,  and 
hence  picked  up  two  large  stones  to  defend  himself  if 
necessary.  The  brute,  however,  did  not  come  to  the 
attack,  but  ran  away  amid  the  abuse  of  his  owner,  who 
offered  no  further  obstacle  to  the  drawing.  Strange  to  say, 
the  man  had  the  audacity  afterward  to  come  up  and  criticise 
the  sketch.  Mr.  Simpson  concluded  his  lecture  with  a  variety 
of  personal  reminiscences  during  his  visits  to  different 
foreign  countries,  and  was  loudly  applauded  on  resuming 
his  seat.  We  intend  to  embody  some  of  these  anecdotes 
in  a  memoir  of  the  lecturer,  which  will  shortly  appear  in 
these  pages. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  said  that  the  experiences  of  a  gentleman  like  Mr. 
Simpson  were  really  more  romantic  than  any  romance. 
Personally  he  had  no  conception  of  the  labour,  risk,  and 
adventures  incidental  to  the  Special  Artist,  and  the  infinite 
pains  taken  to  supply  the  public  with  an  accurate  sketch  of 
passing  events.  The  recital  the  meeting  had  heard  showed 
that  the  conductors  of  the  illustrated  journals  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  secure  the  abilities  of  the  best  artists. 
Looking  at  the  position  of  the  principal  pictorial  papers, 


he  was  glad  to  see  how  much  progress  they  had  made  of 
late  years,  and  he  could  perhaps  better  appreciate  this 
progress  than  those  who  did  not  remember,  as  he  did,  the 
state  of  things  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  When  he  was 
an  apprentice,  it  was  thought  to  be  quite  impossible  to  print 
a  woodcut  on  a  cylinder  press,  but  the  cylinder  press  had 
since  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  millions  of  illus¬ 
trations  were  worked  from  it  every  week.  In  his  early  days, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice  also,  the  inking  was  done  with 
a  couple  of  balls,  and  the  utmost  speed  attainable  at  press 
was  about  200  per  hour.  Now,  so  great  had  been  the  pro¬ 
gress  achieved,  that  20,000  and  25,000  per  hour  was  attained. 
He  suggested  that  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  printing 
would  be  a  very  suitable  one  for  a  lecture. — The  Rev.  W. 
Rogers  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which 
was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  who,  however,  stated  his  inability  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  printing  machinery. 

Ur.  W.  C.  Bennett  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Emerson,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Purdy,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who 
had  contributed  to  the  exhibition,  said  that  the  organizers 
of  it  were  indebted  to  nearly  all  the  leading  firms  in  the 
metropolis.  The  whole  of  the  illustrated  journals  had  ren¬ 
dered  them  assistance  ;  while  by  the  aid  of  friends,  a  very 
good  representation  of  the  foreign  illustrated  press  was 
made.  The  idea  of  such  a  collection  had  only  been  mooted 
a  week  previously.  Referring  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Cruikshank,  he  said  that  some  specimens  of  that  artist’s 
work,  covering  several  generations,  would  be  found  in  the 
cases.  He  (the  speaker)  was  also  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
William  Ingram,  who  was  the  representative  of  Boston  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  press. 
Their  thanks  were  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  patron¬ 
age,  and  to  Messrs.  Longman,  Eoutledge,  Sampson  Low, 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  large  publishing  houses,  in  en¬ 
abling  them  to  make  a  collection  of  woodcuts,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  no  city  in  the  world  could  rival. — The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Col.  Martindale,  and  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Geo.  Cruikshank,  in  acknowledging  the  compli¬ 
ment,  said  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  lecture, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  subject,  but  because  it  brought 
old  times — very  old  times — back  to  his  memory.  It  was 
nearly  seventy  years  since,  as  a  young  man,  he  used  to 
make  drawings  on  wood  for  spelling  and  fortune-telling 
books.  At  that  time,  such  engravings  as  were  shown  on 
the  walls  were  not  even  thought  of.  Wood-engraving  was 
only  used  for  the  commonest  purposes,  such  as  catch¬ 
penny  accounts  of  murders  and  executions.  Since  then  it 
had  made  glorious  progress,  and  he  could  hardly  tell  what 
vast  improvement  may  not  even  yet  be  made.  In  his  early 
days  the  only  engraver  of  eminence  was  Bewick,  who  had 
several  pupils,  however,  some  of  whom  he  had  employed  to 
engrave  his  drawings.  One  of  the  works  done  in  this  way  was 
“  The  House  that  Jack  Built,”  a  political  satire,  for  the  late 
Mr.  Hone,  and  it  had  a  wonderful  popularity,  the  publisher 
himself  being  astonished  at  its  success.  He,  himself,  as  well 
as  his  father,  was  brought  up  as  an  etcher,  and  he  contributed 
to  many  of  the  periodicals  illustrated  with  copper-plate  en¬ 
gravings.  One  of  these  was  the  Omnibus ,  which  gave  three 
etchings  and  a  few  small  woodcuts  in  each  number.  The 
paper  for  the  etchings  and  the  cost  of  printing  amounted  to 
,£75  per  month  ;  the  woodcuts  cost  nothing,  because  they 
were  printed  with  the  1  etterpress.  This  was  the  reason 
why  etching,  as  an  illustrative  art,  had  passed  away,  for  it 
could  never  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  modern  printing 
aided  by  the  steam-engine.  Now  a  dozen  beautiful  engrav¬ 
ings  could  be  got  for  a  penny,  each  of  which  would  be 
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worth  a  shilling  in  his  younger  days  ;  indeed,  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  streets,  where  they  had  been  thrown  aside  by 
children,  works  that  he  found  worthy  of  being  treasured  up, 
and  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  would  be  considered 
marvellous  efforts  of  art. 

Mr.  Ingram,  also  in  acknowledgment  of  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  although  a  very  young  member  of  the 
press  he  was  proud  to  occupy  a  place  in  its  ranks.  He 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  ;  and  his  father  had 
been  the  first  to  start  an  illustrated  journal.  The  Illustrated 
London  News  had  done  more  to  educate  the  people  to  a 
love  of  art  than  perhaps  any  other  agency.  There  were  few 
except  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  who 
were  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of  trouble  involved  in 
the  production  of  an  illustrated  journal.  The  Christmas 
number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  for  last  year  had  to 
go  through  the  machine  no  less  than  six  million  times,  and  as 
one  boy  fed,  and  another  received,  it  was  fingered  twelve 
million  times.  It  required  months  of  preparation ;  they 
were  now  engaged  on  the  next  Christmas  number.  One 
year  no  less  than  thirty  tons  of  paper  had  been  printed 
for  this  single  number,  and  the  quantity  was  little  less  on 
such  occasions  as  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
one  occasion,  while  engaged  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  print¬ 
ing,  his  machine-manager  came  to  him  and  told  him  that 
the  paper  had  been  stopped  in  printing.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  very  serious  affair,  but  on  going  to  investigate  the 
cause  he  found  that  the  machine  had  been  running  two 
nights  and  one  day  continuously,  and  whether  from  over¬ 
heating  or  some  other  cause  one  part  of  it  had  entirely 
worn  out— in  fact,  the  men  had  shown  more  endurance 
than  the  machine.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  and  hear  Mr.  Simpson’s  very  interesting  lecture.  He 
happened,  more  for  objects  of  amusement  than  business,  to 
be  in  Paris  during  the  Commune,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Simpson  acted  as  their  artist,  and  testified  to  his  great  energy 
and  ability,  in  the  presence  of  great  difficulties,  even  when 
the  troops  outside  were  bombarding  the  city.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  and  the  lecturer  were  both  arrested  as  spies,  but  their 
captors  seemed  to  be  so  alarmed  at  Mr.  Simpson's  appear¬ 
ance  that  they  soon  liberated  them.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  Mr.  Simpson  was  most  anxious  to  get  a  sketch  of  St. 
Cloud,  but  the  circumstance  of  his  being  made  a  prisoner 
promised  to  put  this  out  of  the  question.  By  a  stroke  of 
good  luck,  however,  they  were  marched  through  the  place, 
and  Mr.  Simpson  availed  himself  of  even  that,  slender 
opportunity,  and  took  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  scene. 
After  some  further  complimentary  remarks  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Simpson,  the  lecturer  concluded  by  repeating  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  listening  to  a  lecture  by  one  so  eminently 
qualified  to  speak  of  illustrated  journalism.  He  had  himself 
learned  much  that  evening,  and  no  doubt  his  auditors  had 
been  equally  benefitted  and  amused. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  EXHIBITION. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  exhibition,  organized 
chiefly  to  illustrate  Mr.  Simpson’s  lecture,  was  the  most 
complete  exposition  of  the  present  condition  of  the  graphic 
arts  that  has  ever  been  presented.  It  was  one  also  that 
could  only  have  been  rendered  possible  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  principal  publishers  ;  and  it  may  further  be  claimed 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  could  such  a  representation 
of  illustrative  art  have  been  presented.  Not  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  among  its  many  features  of  interest  was  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  entire  processes  of  wood-engraving  were 
shown  ;  the  mechanical,  from  the  rough  piece  of  boxwood 
to  the  finished  wood-cut ;  the  artistic,  from  the  artist’s  first 


rough  sketch  to  the  elaborate  and  highly  finished  design 
ready  for  the  engraver.  The  two  great  illustrated  journals 
contributed  some  of  their  best  works,  while  some  of  the 
leading  publishers  sent  proof-impressions  from  their  wood 
blocks,  and  we  need  not  tell  technical  readers  how  interest¬ 
ing  these  were,  or  how  much  they  were  superior  to  even 
the  most  carefully  brought-up  impression  from  the  press  or 
machine. 

The  end  of  the  room  wherein  was  situated  the  platform, 
was  entirely  occupied  by  a  collection  of  Mr.  Simpson’s' 
sketches,  sent  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Illiestrated  London 
News.  They  were  all  neatly  framed,  and  labelled  with  the 
subjects  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
drawn.  Many  of  them  were  very  slight,  and  most  bore  the 
appearance  which  hurried  work  generally  presents.  They 
were  all,  however,  characterized  by  much  vigour,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  facility,  possessed  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  a  higher 
degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other  special  artist- — of  convey¬ 
ing  much  meaning  in  very  few  touches ;  and  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  great  effect  at  the  minimum  expenditure  of  labour. 
The  constant  striving  of  the  artist  at  perfect  truthfulness  of 
representation  was  also  shown ;  some  of  the  details  being 
given  with  minute  care,  while  at  the  same  time  not  a  super¬ 
fluous  line  could  be  detected. 

Along  one  side  of  the  room  was  arranged  a  private  collec¬ 
tion  of  engravings  from  the  Graphic  and  the  Illustrated  News. 
These  included  several  specimens  of  the  leading  artists  and 
engravers  on  these  journals,  and,  ranging  over  in  one  case 
a  considerable  period,  were  indicative  of  the  great  progress 
made  of  late  in  woodcut  work.  A  very  complete  collection 
of  blocks  after  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Weedon  was  shown, 
including  the  naval  and  military  subjects  in  which  he  was 
facile  princeps.  Close  by  were  some  original  drawings  : 
noticeable  among  them,  Mr.  H.  S.  Mark’s  cartoon,  “  Bring¬ 
ing  in  the  Wassail  Bowl,”  done  for  the  Illustrated  Sporting 
News.  The  Graphic  contributed  largely,  sending  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  war  sketches,  by  Sydney  Hall,  and  engravings 
of  the  same  by  Mr.  Gregory.  Miss  Thompson  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  her  picture,  done  for  the  latter  paper,  called, 
“  Artists  choosing  Models  at  Rome,”  a  singularly  clever 
little  sketch.  Among  all  the  sketches,  those  by  Mr.  W. 
Small  seemed  to  bear  the  palm  for  artistic  effect  and  care¬ 
ful  drawing.  Mr.  Fildes’s  picture,  “  Houseless,”  was  placed 
close  by,  but  it  was  generally  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  en¬ 
graving,  as  even  that  was  superior  to  the  Academy  picture. 
The  illustrations  to  Charles  Reade’s  “  Wandering  Heir  ” 
have  been  seen,  if  we  remember  aright,  at  the  Black-and- 
White  Exhibition,  but  their  alternate  vigour  and  tenderness 
render  them  worthy  of  study  over  and  over  again.  Messrs. 
Dalziel  sent  a  variety  of  their  works,  and  fully  maintained 
their  reputation  as  engravers  of  the  very  highest  class. 
Among  other  things  which  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate 
might  be  mentioned  pictures  by  R.  Douglas,  Birket  Foster, 
E.  R.  Johnson,  R.  Macbeth,  W.  J.  Linton,  Frank  Holl, 
Charles  Green,  H.  Herkomer,  Carl  Haag,  and  E.  Ayliff.  The 
collection  of  illustrated  periodicals  was  remarkably  com¬ 
plete,  including  American,  Continental,  and  Colonial 
journals,  with  designs  in  lithography  and  photo-lithography, 
as  well  as  letter-press.  Mr.  Simpson  lent  some  Chinese 
papers,  notable  among  them  the  Pekin  Gazette ,  of  which  he 
gives  such  an  interesting  account  in  his  “  Meeting  the  Sun.” 
The  superiority  of  the  English  illustrated  newspapers  over 
all  others  was  rendered  very  evident.  Nearly  all  the  leading 
publishers  sent  specimens  of  their  best  illustrated  books, 
but  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Longman,  Cassell  &  Co., 
Routledge,  and  Bradbury  &  Evans  were  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Messrs.  Routledge  &  Co.’s  books,  arranged  in  flat 
cases  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  attracted  much  admira¬ 
tion  ;  for  although  most  people  are  acquainted  with  some  of 
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them,  it  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  is  presented  of  seeing 
them  as  a  series,  and  the  merits  of  different  printers 
employed  by  them  so  distinctly  indicated.  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Co.  sent  a  collection  quite  worthy  of  their  house,  which 
has  made  popular  illustration  its  leading  speciality.  To 
give  the  names  of  all  the  contributors,  however,  would  be 
too  long  a  catalogue  for  our  present  limits,  hence  we  must 
abstain  from  further  particularization.*  . 


PRINTERS’  PENSION,  ALMSHOUSE,  AND 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM  CORPORATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and 
Orphan  Asylum  Corporation  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  Monday,  the  1st  inst.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  C.  Reed,  and  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  Messrs.  J.  Coe,  W.  H.  Bonnewell,  Bloomfield, 
H.  Burt,  J.  S.  Hodson  (sec.),  &c.  Previous  to  the  meeting  an  election 
took  place,  the  funds  permitting  the  election  of  fourteen  pensioners, 
instead  of  twelve,  as  had  been  arranged.  The  following  are  the 
successful  candidates  : — 


Joseph  Stewart  . 

William  Evans  . 

Eliza  Hunt  . 

Richard  Hill .  • 

Katharine  Campbell  ... 
Elizabeth  Ann  Marchant 

James  Markham . 

William  Henry  Whitbread 

Richard  Admans . 

Francis  O’Brien  . 

Charlotte  Stacy  . 

Ann  Caroline  White  ... 
Robinson  Yeomans 
John  Mills  . 


Caxton  Pension  Go 25). 
General  Fund, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

Biggs  Pension  (£15). 

Brown  Pension  (£15). 

Colyer  Pension  (£14). 
Franklin  Pension  (£10.  10s.) 
Johnston  Pension  (£9.  10s. ). 
Johnston  Pension  (£9.  10s.). 
Fley  Pension  (£7.  10s.). 
Whittingham  Pension  (£6). 


The  report  for  the  past  year,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  stated 
that  at  no  period  of  the  existence  of  the  corporation  had  its  position 
exhibited  greater  stability,  or  its  prospects  been  more  encouraging. 
The  total  subscriptions  for  the  past  year  were :  Pension  Fund, 
,£1,294.  10s.  ;  Almshouse  Fund,  £552.  12s.  6d.  ;  Orphan  Asylum 
Fund,  £239.  iSs.  6d.  ;  making  a  total  of  ,£2,087.  is.  Beyond  this 
there  was  a  sum  of  ,£615.  14s.  4d.,  as  interest  or  dividend  from  funded 
property.  The  funded  property  amounted  to  £18,343.  13s.  5d.  The 
subscriptions  received  at  the  annual  meeting  last  year  amounted  to 
£909.  1 6s.,  and  included  £100  from  the  chairman  on  that  occasion 
(Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.),  and  £100  from  Mr.  James  Holmes.  The 
stability  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  Fund  was  now  assured,  as  a  legacy 
of £1,000  had  been  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor.  It 
appeared  that  fourteen  pensioners  had  died  during  the  past  year,  a 
circumstance  which  influenced  the  committee  in  deciding  to  increase 
the  number  to  be  elected. 

A  special  appeal  had  been  issued  on  behalf  of  the  fund  for  the 
endowment  of  the  almshouses,  which  had  resulted  in  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  subscriptions.  Messrs.  W.  Clowes  &  Sons  had 
contributed  the  sum  of  30  guineas  to  endow  for  the  year  two  sets  of 
the  vacant  apartments.  Since  issuing  the  appeal,  a  committee  of  friends 
of  the  institution  had  organized  an  entertainment  at  Cremorne  Gardens, 
which  had  resulted  in  the  sum  of  100  guineas  being  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund.  During  the  year  there  had  been  disbursed  the  sum  of 
£1,814.  5s.  3d-  in  pensions,  almshouse  allowances,  maintenance  of 
orphans,  &c. ,  while  the  total  cost  of  working  expenses  amounted  to 
£655.  os.  8d.  The  council  had  decided  to  increase  the  secretary’s 
salary  to  £200  per  year.  The  report  concluded  by  urging  upon 
compositors  the  desirability  of  securing  the  benefits  of  the  corporation 
by  the  annual  payment  of  5s. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  clear  that  the  society  was  growing  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  members.  He 
knew  something  of  the  printing-office,  and  could  say  that  the  printer 
was  subjected  to  more  wear  and  tear  and  strain  upon  his  faculties  than 
any  class  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The  men  were  often  cut 
down  in  middle  life  without  any  opportunity  of  providing  sufficiently 
for  their  families. 

Mi.  W.  H.  Collingridge  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  observing, 
that  no  one  whether  apprentice  or  journeyman — should  fail  to  subscribe 
to  the  corporation,  and  thus  qualify  his  children,  in  case  of  his  death  at 
anytime,  for  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  Mr.J.  Coe 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  that  they  ought  to  have  some  more 

„•*  early  occasion  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the 

City  and  Spitalfields  School  of  Art,  which,  we  learn,  is  doing  much 
good  m  its  own  province,  especially  among  the  local  lithographers  and 
engravers,  many  of  whom  are  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
presented. 


organized  system  of  obtaining  subscribers.  He  would  like  to  see  an 
organized  method  of  obtaining  subscriptions  in  the  offices,  even  by  the 
subscribing  something  like  a  penny  a  week  by  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  more  at  a  time.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Drew,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  it  was 
resolved  that  Bye-law  100  should  be  altered  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
continuance  of  a  pension  to  a  pensioner’s  widow  without  fresh  election  ; 
and  another  resolution  was  passed  empowering  the  council  to  place  the 
number  of  votes  of  any  deceased  member  to  the  credit  of  his  widow. 

The  trustees  were  reappointed,  as  also  the  retiring  members  of  the 
council,  the  only  alteration  in  the  latter  being  the  election  of  Mr.  F. 
Young,  in  place  of  Mr.  Hall. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


LONDON  SOCIETY  OF  COMPOSITORS. 

THE  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Committee 
presiding. 

The  report  of  the  year’s  proceedings,  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Self,  gave  a  statement  of  the  financial  position  of  the  society,  and 
minutely  detailed  the  action  of  the  Trade  Committee  in  relation  to  mat¬ 
ters  in  dispute  at  different  times,  and  arising  from  various  causes  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employed.  The  items  of  expenditure  were 
explained,  and  it  was  shown  that  £90,  15s.  had  been  expended  in 
travelling  relief  during  the  year,  while  unemployed  claimants  had  been 
paid  the  sum  of  £1,258.  13s.  lid.,  both  these  amounts  being  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  year  preceding.  In  defence  of  the  scale  there  had 
been  an  outlay  of  £225.  9s.  iod.  ;  the  solicitor’s  annual  bill  of  costs 
amounted  to  £390.  13s.  4d.  ;  £380  had  been  given  to  various  trade  so¬ 
cieties,  including  a  grant  of  £20  to  the  Typographical  Society  of  Naples, 
which,  however,  had  not  received  the  grant,  the  same  having  been  in¬ 
tercepted  and  misapplied  ;  £203.  10s.  id.  had  been  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  emigration,  twenty-seven  members  having  been  assisted  by 
this  means  ;  one  hundred  guineas  had  been  distributed  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  medical  charities  of  the  metropolis,  and  £5 15.  10s.  had  been  paid 
to  the  representatives  of  members  deceased.  The  deaths,  to  the  extent 
of  56  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  occurred  from  various  chest  diseases. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  society,  290  members,  entitled  to  fune¬ 
ral  benefit,  have  died,  and  to  their  representatives  the  sum  of  £2, 792.  5s. 
has  been  paid.  The  entire  expenditure  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
£5,642.  6s.  8d.  ;  receipts,  £7,723.  is.  8d.  The  total  of  the  society’s 
funds  on  the  2nd  January  amounted  to  £8,680.  15s.,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  on  the  year  to  the  extent  of  £2,053.  17s.  96.  In  the  last  two 
years  the  society,  though  it  had  given  away  £570  for  extraneous  pur¬ 
poses — ex.  gr.  in  aid  of  kindred  societies — had  doubled  its  capital.  The 
number  of  associated  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  4, 200, 
being  an  increase  of  400  on  the  year.  Among  other  incidental  items 
referred  to  was  the  increase  of  the  secretary’s  salary  to  £3.  10s.  per 
week,  the  result  of  an  almost  unanimous  ballot,  and  also  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  provident  relief  from  the  rate  of  10s  and  12s.  per  week  to 
1 2s.  and  14s.  per  week  respectively.  The  report  concluded  by  stating 
that,  notwithstanding  there  were  evidences  that  the  spirit  of  hostility 
towards  the  society  had  not  abated,  the  past  year  had  on  the  whole 
been  one  of  comparative  prosperity. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  appoint  officers  for  the  current  year ; 
Messrs.  Idindes,  Self,  and  Borer  being  re-elected  to  the  respective  offices 
of  treasurer,  secretary,  and  assistant-secretary.  Nine  stockholders , 
were  added  to  the  existing  number,  and  one  was  also  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Pearce.  A  grant 
of  £100  was'  made  to  the  society’s  library  and  reading-room.  A 
grant  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  made  to  the  medical  charities, 
the  value  of  which  to  compositors  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
upwards  of  four  hundred  letters  of  admission  to  the  different 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  had  been  issued  during  the  year.  The 
annual  grant  of  five  guineas  to  the  Printers’  Orphan  Asylum  was  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  an  application  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Printers’  Pension  Society  for  pecuniary  assistance,  which  had 
hitherto  been  withheld  ;  and  in  support  of  the  application  it  was  urged 
that  of  372  individuals  elected  to  the  Pension  previous  to  Christmas, 
1873,  no  fewer  than  210  were  compositors  or  widows  of  compositors. 
To  the  compositors,  115  in  number,  a  gross  sum  of£8,789.  9s.  6d.  had 
been  paid  ;  to  the  widows,  95  in  number,  £8,096.  17s.  6d.  ;  the  aver¬ 
age  sum  paid  to  each  pensioner  being  £76.  8s.  7d.  and  £85.  4s.  7d. 
respectively.  The  last  annual  payment  to  existing  pensioners — twenty 
compositors,  and  thirty-six  widows  of  compositors — had  been  £770, 
while  the  highest  sum  paid  to  a  single  compositor  had  been  no  less  than 
£462,  and  to  one  widow  £22 1.  14s.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  guineas 
was  unanimously  granted,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  grant  would 
be  annually  received. 

The  elastic-braid  hands  of  Leicester  having  appealed  for  pecuniary 
assistance  during  their  present  lock-out,  the  sum  of  £30  was  given  them 
as  a  donation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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L’Art.  A  Weekly  Illustrated  Review.  Hippolyte  Heymann,  3, 
Chaussee  D’Antin,  Paris. 

TPIE  technical  art-literature  of  France,  so  far  as  contained  in 
periodical  publications,  has  long  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition.  There  were  wanting,  not  men  of  ability  to  criticise,  but 
independent  journals  to  act  as  the  vehicles  of  the  criticism.  Much  of  the 
latter  was  venal,  more  was  ignorant  and  ill-considered.  Instead  of  the 
art-critic,  our  French  neighbours  had  the  mere  reporter,  deficient 
alike  in  the  education  and  experience  necessary  to  arive  at  a  just 
judgment ;  and  apt  to  be  influenced  into  giving  a  malicious  verdict  on 
the  one  hand,  or  an  indiscriminate,  unwarranted  laudation  on  the  other. 
The  newspapers  certainly  devoted  a  portion  of  their  space  to  topics 
connected  with  art,  but  only  when  that  amount  of  space  could  be 
spared  :  and  invariably  subordinated  art-criticism  to  general  news,  or 
political,  literary,  or  dramatic  intelligence. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  year  a  spirited  attempt  was  made  to 
reform  completely  this  state  of  affairs.  A  journal  specially  devoted  to 
Art  in  its  various  phases  was  established,  with  an  excellent  list  of 
contributors,  and  at  a  very  considerable  outlay  in  money.  This  journal 
was  called  Z’ Art,  and  it  has  been  since  published  weekly.  It  is  a 
large  folio,  of  twenty-four  pages,  beautifully  printed  in  old-faced  type, 
on  fine  linen  paper.  Besides  many  beautiful  woodcuts  worked  with 
the  letterpress,  each  number  contains  one  or  two  etchings.  The  price 
of  the  whole  is  2 '50  fr. 

When  we  consider  the  price  of  the  paper,  which  must  restrict  it  to 
a  comparatively  select  circle  of  readers,  and  the  exigencies  of  publica¬ 
tion  which  require  such  a  quantity  of  literary  and  pictorial  pabulum  to 
be  presented  hebdomadally,  the  shortcomings  which  this  important 
work  occasionally  displays  will  be  readily  extenuated.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  the  style  and  get-up  is  essentially  French,  and  one  that  does 
not  always  find  favour  with  those  who  admire  the  solid  character  of 
English  periodicals.  The  fact  of  the  letterpress  sheets  being  unpressed 
after  working  is  also  a  disadvantage,  as  it  tinges  the  general  appearance 
with  a  slight  coarseness,  which,  we  suggest,  would  be  better  avoided. 
However,  when  we  have  said  this,  we  confess  our  objections  have  been 
exhausted.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect,  both  in  aim 
and  execution.  M.  Eugene  Veron,  the  editor,  has  collected  a  staff  of 
contributors  which  embraces  the  names  of  the  best  French  art-writers 
of  the  present  day.  These  are  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  noted 
engravers  of  the  Continent.  The  result  is  a  serial  which  is  a  credit  to 
the  times  and  the  country  which  produces  it. 

Half  a  score  numbers  having  already  appeared,  it  is  impossible  to 
notice  in  detail  the  varied  contributions  which  have  been  presented,  or 
to  describe  seriatim  the  pictures  and  the  prose  with  which  its  readers 
have  been  regaled.  We  shall  have  many  future  opportunities,  we  trust, 
of  speaking  of  them  in  a  more  adequate  manner,  and  of  criticising  each 
on  its  individual  merits.  A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  parts 
already  published  will  indicate  the  wealth  of  illustration  and  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  is  here  presented.  Many  of  the  engravings  are  from  editions 
de  luxe,  issued  in  the  French  and  other  capitals,  and  the  co-operation 
of  their  publishers  has  put  the  reader  of  L’Art  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  contemporary  wood-engraving.  This  is  in  itself 
an  excellent  feature.  We  do  not  ourselves  possess  that  ecstatic  admira¬ 
tion  of  French  wood-engraving  which  is  now  so  fashionable  ;  nor  do 
we  regard  the  school  of  which  Gustave  Dore  is  the  head,  as  the  best 
exponent  of  xylographic  art.  We  hold  that  the  wood  has  its  special 
merits  and  modes  of  expression,  as  well  as  the  plate  and  the  stone. 
We  do  not  agree  with  its  individuality  being  lost,  and  one  of  its  best 
features  destroyed,  by  making  it  a  mere  imitation  of  plate-engraving, 
and  placing  its  highest  achievement  in  its  nearest  approximation  to  the 
work  of  the  line-engraver.  Many  of  the  blocks  in  the  work  before  us 
are  exquisite  specimens  of  engraving,  marvels  of  technical  skill,  and 
are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  products  of  the  copper-plate  press  on 
close  inspection.  But  they  fall  short  of  their  ideal  after  all ;  while  they 
manifest  none  of  the  vigour  and  verve  possible  with  the  boxwood  and 
the  graver,  and  all  the  lowering  and  other  little  arts  at  the  wood-cutter’s 
command.  The  drawing  and  composition  are  generally  worthy  of  all 
praise,  being  original,  elegant,  and  truthful. 

The  etchings,  as  the  chief  attraction  of  the  periodical,  demand  fuller 
notice  than  we  can  now  give  them.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  their 
merits  should  be  rather  unequal,  and  the  price  of  the  periodical  does 
not,  perhaps,  permit  of  that  uniform  care  in  printing  upon  which  so 
much  of  the  value  of  an  etching  depends.  The  connoisseur  of  etchings 
will  probably  transfer  but'  few  of  the  plates  to  his  portfolio.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  in  fact,  whether  etching  can  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  largely  circulated  periodicals.  Printing  from  raised  surfaces  is 
a  very  different  thing  to  printing  from  cavities.  In  the  one,  the  system 
of  overlaying  enables  the  printer,  after  a  certain  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble,  to  produce  an  unlimited  number  of  impressions  in  a  short  time, 
which  may  be  the  very  best  the  block  can  be  made  to  give.  Once 


s  ‘  brought  up  ”  a  cut  will,  for  a  large  impression,  work  the  same.  But  in 
printing  from  a  copper-plate  the  “bringing  up,”  as  it  maybe  called 
(though  of  a  different  kind),  has  to  be  done  for  each  single  impression. 
As  a  result,  an  edition  of  copies  from  any  subject  will  contain  superior 
as  well  as  inferior  prints.  On  this  ground  the  copperplate  is  less  adapted 
to  illustrative  purposes  than  the  surface  block  ;  and  this  is  really  the 
chief  cause  of  the  decline  in  late  years  of  the  one  art  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  other. 

As  we  have  said,  we  have  not  space  to  particularize  the  contents 
presented  and  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  evidences  of 
its  rare  merit.  We  hope,  and  believe,  that  it  will  have  many  readers 
in  this  country  as  well  on  the  Continent,  and  expect  that,  as  it  supplies 
an  acknowledged  want  in  France  by  affording  a  vehicle  of  thought  and 
expression  in  respect  to  matters  which  hitherto  have  had  no  worthy 
exponent,  so  in  England  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  art-literature  of  our  times — a  literature  whose  prosperity  well  marks 
the  increasing  taste  and  higher  education  of  the  people  generally. 


The  Paper  Mills  Directory  for  1875.  London:  Kent  &  Co.,  Pater¬ 
noster-row. 

THIS  very  useful  directory  has  been  greatly  improved  in  its  new 
issue,  and  its  contents  have  been  considerably  extended.  It  now 
gives  a  list  of  papers,  classified,  showing  the  mills  producing  each  sort ; 
names  of  the  paper-makers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  alphabetically 
indexed  ;  the  paper-makers’  agents  in  London ;  and  the  paper-mills 
directory,  showing  the  mills  in  the  order  of  counties,  in  the  order  of  the 
districts,  and  the  order  of  titles — a  plan  which  very  greatly  facilitates 
reference.  At  the  end  is  a  list  of  the  wholesale  stationers  in  London. 
Some  useful  statistics  are  given  in  the  preface,  from  which  the  following 
are  extracted  : — 

“  Unlike  the  last  year,  several  stoppages  have  taken  place  during 
this,  which  have  led  to  the  closing  of  some  nine  or  ten  mills,  while 
there  have  been  no  reopenings  of  any  importance. 

“  Only  three  mills  have  been  newly  established,  while  some  seven 
have  been  further  struck  out  of  the  list,  either  from  having  given  up 
the  trade,  or  being  found  no  longer  suitable  for  modern  paper-making, 
fire,  or  other  causes. 

“  The  following  summary  shows  the  total  results  of  the  changes  of 


the  year : 

1870.  1874. 

Mills  in  England  in  working  order  ...  274  .  280 

Unoccupied  or  still .  13  .  14 

Total  .  287  .  294 


“  It  would  seem  that  at  last,  the  large  majority  of  the  mills  have 
settled  into  the  steady  production  of  the  sorts  of  paper  best  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  mill,  as  during  the  last  year  there  has  been 
much  less  changing  from  one  sort  to  another  than  for  some  years  past. 

“The  classification  now  shows  the  following  results  : — 

1870.  1874. 


Making  writing-papers  (hand-made)  .  24  22 

,,  writing-papers  (machine-made)  ...  28  29 

,,  printings,  and  news  .  79  79 

,,  long  elephants .  —  18 

,,  cartridges  .  39  43 

,,  grocerypapers — white  and  coloured  46  .  57 

,,  small  hands  .  41  45 

,,  brown  papers,  all  kinds  .  74  162 

,,  milled  boards  .  —  17 


“As  regards  the  Scotch  mills,  they  have  not  only  fully  maintained 
the  usual  steadiness  and  enterprise  of  former  years,  but  show  an 
addition  to  their  number  ;  the  following  statement  showing  their 
present  position  : — 

1870.  1874. 


Mills  in  Scotland  in  working  order  ...  61  .  63 

Unoccupied  or  still  .  2  .  1 

Total  ...  ., .  63  .  64 


“  As  regards  the  Irish  paper  trade,  it  continues  to  show  its  usual 
diminishing  proportions,  four  out  of  its  former  fifteen  mills  having 
closed  or  become  unoccupied  during  the  year.” 

The  fact  that  this  book  has  reached  its  fifteenth  annual  edition  is  an 
evidence  of  its  usefulness  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  the  improvement  in 
the  new  edition  will  render  it  still  more  acceptable  to  the  paper  and 
printing  trade. 


The  Tobacco  Plant  Calendar. — This  is  a  very  well-printed  chromo¬ 
lithograph,  comprising  several  hundred  characteristic  likenesses  of 
notabilities.  It  is  certainly,  both  in  regard  to  its  literary  and  pictorial 
matter,  one  of  the  most  humorous  productions  of  the]  season.  Messrs. 
Cope  &  Co.,  of  Lord-Nelson-street,  Liverpool,  are  the  printers  and 
publishers. 
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THE  printing  business  in  London  continues  to  enjoy  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  prosperity,  and  the  auxiliary  trades  seem  to  participate 
in  it.  There-  is  a  positive  dearth  of  good  workmen,  and  we  hear  that 
readers  are  also  in  demand.  The  large  amount  of  labour  now  absorbed  by 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  work  about 
this  time  of  the  year  required  for  Parliament  and  the  Law  Courts,  account 
partly  for  this  condition  of  the  trade ;  but  many  who  are  well  able  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  believe  that  the  present  supply  of  com¬ 
petent  compositors  is  less  than  the  demand. 


Country  printers  and  lithographers  seem  to  be  participating  in  the 
generally  prosperous  flow  of  business  which  has  been  experienced  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month.  The  principal  items  of  news  that  come  to  hand 
concern  the  movements  of  the  operatives..  From  Manchester  we  learn 
that  the  labours  of  the  Council  of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  past  twelve  months  having  terminated  with  the  publication 
of  their  fifty-first  half-yearly  report,  lately  issued,  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  branch  has  been  held  to  elect  their  succes¬ 
sors,  when  Mr.  T.  J.  Whitworth  was  re-appointed  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
James  Walkden,  juni,  auditor.  For  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Provincial  Typographical  Association  and  the  Relief  Association, 
there  were  twenty-three  nominations.  The  following  were  declared 
elected  : — Messrs.  W.  Wainwright,  S.  Goddard,  J.  Dunstan,J.  Giles, 
G.  Kirkley,  J.  Nuttall,  C.  Lengs,  PI.  S.  Lyndon,  J.  J.  Farrell, 
D.  Rowbotham,  and  W.  Knight.  The  report  states  that  “the  roll  of 
members  has  increased,  during  the  last  half-year  from  3,673  to  3,807. 
The  financial  result  of  the  half-year’s  operations  is  also  satisfactory,  as 
the  stock  account  shows  a  net  gain  of  ,£118.  4s.  qd.  ;  the  total  assets 
of  the  Association  being  .£1,158.  15s.  6d.”  The  printing  business  has, 
it  appears,  been  busier  in  Glasgow  during  the  month  than  ever  it  was 
known  before,  and  there  are  reasons  to  hope  that  it  will  so  continue  for 
some  time.  Trade  has  also  been  good  at  Edinburgh  ;  at  Dundee  brisk 
to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Dublin  alone  sends  complaints  of  slack¬ 
ness. 

Several  actions  for  libel  have  been  tried  since  our  last  issue,  and  we 
are  happy  to  observe  not  always  with  success.  The  Hour  newspaper 
was  successful  in  a  case  where  it  was  decided  that  it  was  plain- 
spoken  in  the  public  good.  Many  of  our  fraternity  know  to  their  bitter 
cost,  however,  that  plain  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  public  is  too 
often  requited  with  crushing  costs  and  damages  against  the  newspaper 
proprietor  or  printer,  or — as  often  happens — both. 


Last  November  we  informed  our  readers  that  great  changes  were 
imminent  in  the  mode  of  supplying  the  daily  metropolitan  journals  to 
readers  in  certain  towns  in  the  Northern  and  Midland  districts,  and 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  by  the  Times  to  forestall  its  London 
competitors,  as  well  as  to-  compete,  on  a  more  equal  footing,  with  its 
country  contemporaries.  Our  announcement  has  now  been  verified, 
and  the  following  notice  was  first  published  in  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Times  a  few  days  ago: — “By  a  special  express  train  leaving 
Euston  station  at  4.55  a.m.,  and  reaching  Rugby  and  Birmingham  in 
time  for  early  morning  trains,  thence  to  most  of  the  great  towns  in  the 
North  and  West  of  England,  the  delivery  of  The  Times  at  those 
towns  is  now  considerably  accelerated.  The  ordinary  newspaper  train 
does  not  leave  the  Euston  terminus  until  6. 15  a.m.”  An  early  morning 
newspaper  train  has,  however,  already  been  run  by  several  of  the 
Northern  companies;  but  this  enterprising  step  on  the  part  of  the  Times 
proprietary  threatened  altogether  to  discount  them.  The  other  railway 
companies  have  consequently  been  induced  not  only  to  accelerate 
the  trains,  but  to  despatch  them  an  hour  earlier.  The  Great  Northern 
accordingly  leaves  at  5.15  instead  of  6.15,  and  reaches  Manchester  at 
10.45.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  very  untoward  effect  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  dailies  by  the  measures  of  the  Times  ;  but  these 
rivalries  are  worthy  of  notice  as  tending  to  introduce  quite  a  new 
branch  of  steam  locomotion — that  devoted  exclusively  to  the  exigencies 
of  journalism,  which  is  a  development  highly  characteristic  of  the 
increasing  prosperity  and  power  of  the  press  of  the  present  day. 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  printing  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  evenings  ago.  Mr.  C.  B.  Denison 
complained  of  the  large  amount  asked  under  the  head  of  stationery  and 
printing.  The  hon.  member  said  that  economy  would  never  be  enforced 
in  this  branch  of  the  public  service  until  the  heads  of  the  different 
departments  personally  took  the  matter  of  methodizing  expenditure  in 
hand  and  dealt  with  it.  Mr.  Anderson  took  a  similar  view.  Mr. 
Assheton  suggested  that  expense  would  be  saved  if  the  number  of 
Blue-books  and  papers  now  sent  to  hon.  members  as  a  matter  of  course 
— out  of  which  they  were  unable  to  read  a  tenth  part — was  decreased. 
Mr.  Earp  suggested,  as  a  means  of  saving  money  in  the  Printing  and 


Stationery  department,  that  hon.  members  should  refrain  from  moving 
in  the  House  for  the  production  of  returns,  papers,  and  reports  unless 
they  were  absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  agreed  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Newark.  The  item  charged  for 
stationery  was  certainly  a  large  one,  and  it  had  for  some  time  past  been 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  hoped  that  economy  in 
this  matter  would  be  speedily  effected  by  establishing  a  form  of  accounts 
between  the  kdifferent  departments  which  would  clearly  bring  home  to 
each  the  amount  expended  on  account  of  it  for  stores  and  working 
materials  of  all  kinds.  The  matter  then  dropped.  We  are  free  to 
admit  that  from  a  printer’s  point  of  view  things  are  by  no  means  upon 
a  satisfactory  footing. 

A  Statement  has  gone  the  round  of  the  press  during  the  last 
month,  to  the  effect  that  a  title  was  about  to  be  conferred  on  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  the  editor  of  the  Builder,  and  the  author  of 
several  works  on  sanitary  subjects.  The  fact  that  the  Government  had 
taken  up  the  question  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  to  which  Mr.  Godwin 
was  probably  the  first-  to  direct  attention,  and  which  he  has  since  per¬ 
sistently  maintained  in  the  memory  of  the  public,  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  rumour.  The  world  of  art,  letters,  and  philanthropy  would 
alike  hail  with  satisfaction  such  a  disposal  of  a  title  ;  but  unfortunately 
at  present,  at  least,  the  peaceful  labours  of  our  artists,  architects,  and 
editors  seldom  receive  from  the  Administration  of  the  day  that  distinc¬ 
tion  to  which  they  are  sometimes,  as  in  Mr.  Godwin’s  case,  so 
eminently  entitled. 


We  clip  the  following  advertisem  mil  from  the  Daily  News  of  last 
Monday.  There  is  a  chance  for  somebody  with  powers  of  “  introduc¬ 
tion”  “at  alow  price  !” 

WENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  COMMISSION  will  be  paid  for 
the  introduction  of  the  PRINTING  of,  a  good  class  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER,  at  a  low  price,  to  fill  a  sudden/vacancy. — Address  R., 
Messrs.  H.  &  Son,  Earringdon-street,  E.C. 


The  altered  conditions  of  modem  journalism  are  clearly  shown  in 
the  constant  efforts  of  engineers  to  increase  the  productiveness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  printing  machine.  Recently,  several  manifest  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  introduced,  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  more. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  new  machine  especially  adapted  for 
high-class  woodcut  printing,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  the  machine  department  of  the  Graphic,  for  that  newspaper,  and 
constructed  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Davis,  engineer,  of  Kennington-lane.  The 
average  speed  is  stated  as  2,000  per  hour.  Another  illustration  of 
inventiveness  applied  to  printing  machinery  is  presented  in  a  new  press 
built  by  the  “  Victory  Company,”  for  the  New  York  Christian  Union. 
In  addition  to  the  features  of  the  Victory  web  machines,  polychrome 
printing  can  be  done  on  it,  and  it  not  only  folds  the  periodical,  but 
pastes  it  as  well.  We  hope  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  describing 
in  full  the  mechanical  features  of  both  these  inventions. 


We  have  observed  with  regret  some  ill-advised  remarks  in  the  Press 
News  upon  the  recent  revision  of  the  News  Scale.  One  might  almost 
infer  from  the  language  of  our  contemporary  that  the  men  had  obtained 
nothing  by  the  recent  concessions,  although  we  speak  with  knowledge 
when  we  say  this  is  far  from  being  the  fact.  Some  of  the  best  informed 
of  the  employers  from  the  first  deprecated  the  agitation  as  a  mistake  ; 
but  being  overruled  by  the  desire  of  the  men  for  some  reform  in  the 
Scale,  its  revision  was  honestly  taken  up  and  conscientiously  performed. 
No  doubt,  the  piece-hand  now  finds  some  of  his  former  employment 
transferred  to  other  hands,  and  that — hard-pressed  as  he  is  by  severe 
competition — -the  master-printer  does  his  best  to  modify  the  pressure 
inflicted  upon  him  by  recent  changes  in  the  mode  of  working  the  busi¬ 
ness.  But  what  does  this  prove,  but  that  the  changes  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  men,  who,  however,  could  not  and  did  not  expect  to  have 
everything  entirely  as  they  wished  and  in  their  own  way.  Surely  the 
Press  News  does,  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  interests  of  the  employed 
were  not  duly  watched  at  the  recent  revision,  and  yet  this  is  what  one 
might  almost  infer  from  the  remarks  which  it  has  penned  upon  this 
subject. 


Newspaper  Statistics. — From  the  new  issue  of  the  “  Newspaper 
Press  Directory”  for  1875  we  extract  the  following  on  the  present  position 
of  the  newspaper  press: — “There  are  now  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1,609  newspapers,  distributed  as  follows  :— England — 
London,  308,  Provinces,  939,  total  1,247  >  Wales,  58  ;  Scotland,  149; 
Ireland,  137  ;  Isles,  18.  On  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  this 
Directory  (1846),  we  find  the  following  interesting  facts;  viz.,  that  in 
that  year  there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  549  journals  ; 
of  these  14  were  issued  daily;  but  in  1875  there  are  circulated 
1,609  papers,  of  which  no  less  than  135  are  issued  daily,  showing  that 
the  press  of  this  country  has  very  greatly  extended  during  the  last 
twenty-nine  years,  and  especially  so  in  daily  papers ;  the  daily  issues 
standing  135,  as  against  14  in  1846. 
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A  Rightful  Claim  in  a  Wrong  Court. — Barnes  v.  Payne. — 
The  plaintiff  sued,  in  the  City  of  London  Court,  the  defendant,  who 
resides  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  Gloucestershire,  for  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  a  pamphlet  by  his  order.  Defendant  said  that  he  was  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  as  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  Defendant  remarked  that  another  plaintiff  who  sued  him  two 
years  ago  was  nonsuited  on  the  same  grounds.  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr  :  Then  you  get  people  to  do  work  for  you,  and  then  come  up 
here  and  get  them  nonsuited  for  want  of  jurisdiction  ?  You  say  you  are 
a  writer  of  pamphlets — what  do  you  write  about?  Anything  about 
morals?  Defendant:  No,  sir;  politics.  His  Honour  then  explained 
to  plaintiff  that  he  must  be  nonsuited,  as  the  order  was  his  the  moment 
it  was  posted  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh.  He  had  better  sue  defendant 
in  one  of  the  superior  courts.  Defendant  applied  for  costs.  His 
Honour  :  Not  one  penny.  You  may  be  a  politician,  but  you  are  a 
very  dishonest  man. 

Absenting  without  Leave. — Hartwell  v.  Adams. — The  plaintiff, 
a  compositor,  sued  the  defendant,  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  printer,  in  the 
City  of  London  Court,  for  two  weeks’  wages,  having  been  discharged 
without  notice.  The  defendant  said  that  plaintiff  absented  himself 
without  leave,  to  which  plaintiff  replied  that  it  was  the  custom  amongst 
the  journeymen  not  to  come  regularly  on  Mondays.  He  came  to  work 
on  the  Monday  before  he  left,  but  finding  Mr.  Adams  away,  and  no 
men  there,  he  went  away  again.  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  said  that 
Mr.  Adams  being  out  was  no  reason  why  plaintiff  should  leave  his 
work.  Judgment  for  defendant. 

Bebro’s  Ticket-Printing  Machine. — Printing  and  Numerical 
■Registering  Company  (Limited)  v.  Sampson. — This  was  a  patent  case 
of  some  peculiarity,  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  June,  1868, 
one  Marcus  Bebro  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  numbering  and 
printing  railway  tickets,  cheques,  &c.,  the  novelty  of  the  invention  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  combination  of  the  compound  printing  and  cutting 
machine,  previously  known,  with  a  variable  number-printing  cylinder. 
In  1872  Bebro  obtained  another  patent  for  further  improvements  of  his 
machine,  consisting  of  a  modification  of  the  variable  number-printing 
cylinder.  In  August  of  that  year  the  plaintiffs  purchased  these  patents 
of  the  defendant  and  the  other  persons  in  whom  they  were  then  vested, 
with  the  object  of  manufacturing  railway  and  other  tickets  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  It  was  provided  by  the  contract  of  purchase,  to  which  the 
defendant  was  a  party,  that  the  vendors  should  enter  into  a  covenant 
with  the  company  to  assign,  as  and  when  required  by  the  company  or 
their  directors,  all  future  patent  rights,  or  in  the  nature  of  patent  rights, 
which  they  or  any  of  them  might  thereafter  acquire  with  respect  to  the 
aforesaid  inventions,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  of  a  like  nature,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere.  In  March,  1873,  the  defendant  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  machine  which  was  described  as  being  a  combination 
of  the  compound  printing  and  cutting  machine  with  the  old  paging 
machine.  The  plaintiffs  considered  this  to  be  of  like  nature  with 
Bebro’s  machine,  and  filed  their  bill,  praying  that  the  defendant  might 
be  decreed  to  perform  the  covenant.  The  most  noticeable  defences 
raised  were  that  the  covenant  to  assign  future  patents  was  against  public 
policy,  and  that  the  respective  inventions  were  not  of  a  like  nature 
within  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  above  referred  to. — Mr.  Aston, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Chitty,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bunting  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; 
Mr.  Southgate,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Marten,  Q.C.,  and. Mr.  J.  J.  Hamilton 
Humphreys  for  the  defendant. — The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  after  review¬ 
ing  the  evidence,  observed  that  upon  an  assignment  of  letters  patent  a 
covenant  to  assign  future  improvements  was  usually  and  properly  made 
part  of  the  bargain,  for  the  reason  that  inventors  commonly  pursued 
their  investigations  and  discovered  other  and  better  modes  of  attaining 
the  desired  result,  and  it  would  not  be  right  that  purchasers  should  thus 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  purchases  when  this  was  the  case. 
He  could  not  concur  in  the  argument  that  the  covenant  in  question  was 
against  public  policy,  because  it  tended  to  discourage  inventors  by 
depriving  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  subsequent  labours.  No  doubt 
some  covenants  were  void  as  being  against  public  policy,  such  as 
covenants  to  commit,  or  to  induce  another  person  to  commit,  a  crime  or 
an  immoral  act ;  but  the  doctrine  was  not  one  to  be  extended  arbitrarily, 
nor  ought  the  Court  lightly  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract. 
Moreover,  it  was  contrary 'to  experience  that  inventors  would  not  pursue 
their  researches  without  hope  of  reward.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  persons  to  sell  their  future  intellectual  produce  with  advantage 
to  themselves.  Painters  sold  pictures  before  the  canvas  was  prepared, 
and  authors  sold  books  before  the  titles  were  invented,  and  nobody 
ever  imagined  that  their  doing  so  was  against  public  policy.  On 
the  contrary,  the  doing  so  stimulated  their  energies,  and  the  being  paid 
in  advance  encouraged  the  needy  and  struggling  inventor,  and  enabled 
him  to  place  more  freely  his  intellectual  gifts  at  the  service  of  his  em¬ 
ployer.  The  bargain,  therefore,  was  no  unusual  bargain,  nor  could  he 
regard  it  as  being  against  public  policy.  Being  further  of  opinion  that 
the  invention  patented  by  the  defendant  in  1873  was  of  like  nature  with 
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the  plaintiffs’  machine,  he  should  make  a  decree  that  the  defendant  do 
assign  to  the  plaintiffs  the  patent  right  in  question,  and  deliver  up,  at  a 
fair  price,  the  machines  in  his  possession.  It  was  a  case,  his  Honour 
added  in  conclusion,  in  which  justice  required  that  the  defendant 
should  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

A  Question  of  “  Principal.”— Eade  v.  Lord  Newry. — This 
was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  from  Lord  Newry,  as 
proprietor  of  a  defunct  periodical  called  Punch  and  Judy,  the  price  of 
certain  cartoons  supplied  by  the  plaintiff  for  that  periodical.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  engaged  by  the  editor  and  manager 
of  the  paper,  Mr.  R.  Abraham,  that  he  had  always  been  paid  by  him, 
and  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  Lord  Newry  and  Abraham 
that  the  latter  should  pay  for  all  the  cartoons  out  of  money  which  Lord 
Newry  alleged  in  his  affidavit  he  had  given  him  for  that  purpose.  This, 
it  was  said,  he  had  not  done,  and  hence  the  action.  At  the  trial  it  was 
proposed  to  prove  a  custom  by  asking  whether  it  was  customary  for 
proprietors  of  newspapers  to  pay  for  such  matters,  and  also  “whether 
it  was  usual  for  proprietors  to  engage  the  contributors,”  but  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  objected  to  and  held  to  be  inadmissible.  A  rule  for  a  new 
trial  having  been  moved  for  and  obtained  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
admissible,  it  now  came  on  for  argument.  The  Court  (Barons  Bram- 
well,  Cleasby,  and  Pollock)  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 


(Samite  Hflttas. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Forsaith  &  Sons,  printers  and  lithographers,  Bethnal-green-road ; 
so  far  as  regards  J.  S.  Forsaith. 

Fisher,  Walker,  &  Brown,  printers,  Hull ;  so  far  as  regards 
James  Fisher. 

Williams  &  Co.,  printers  and  publishers,  Hind-court,  Fleet-street. 
W.  Blackman  &  Co.,  stationers  and  printers,  Lime-street,  and 
Brown’s-buildings,  E.  C. 

Fraser  &  White,  printers,  Liverpool. 


Bankrupt. 

David  Russell,  printer,  Liverpool. 


Scotch  Sequestration. 

David  Adam  &  John  Kinnon,  printers,  Alston-street,  Glasgow. 


Trade  Arbitration. — The  Melbourne  Typographical  Society  has 
made  progress  in  various  ways,  not  the  least  in  establishing  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Council  of  Victoria;  for  out  of  that  Council  has  arisen 
the  movement  to  establish  Courts  of  Arbitration  for  settlement  of 
disputes  between  employers  and  employes ;  and  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  if  the  Government  pursue  the  action  promised  to  the 
deputation  lately,  the  whole  community  will  be  greatly  benefitted.  A 
glance  at  the  reports  from  the  old  country  by  the  two  last  mails  in 
reference  to  trade  disputes,  will  convince  any  reasonable  man  that 
nothing  short  of  such  a  measure  will  prevent  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
Where  arbitration  has  been  resorted  to,  there  we  find  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  settlements,  and  when  such  a  course  is  legally  adopted  here, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  consider  that  harsh  measures  will  be 
abolished,  and  justice  obtained.  —  The  Australasian  Typographical t 
Journal. 

Addressing  Agencies. — A  new  company,  called  “  The  Printer’s, 
Publisher’s,  and  Stationer’s  Addressing  Association,”  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  contracting  for  the  Addressing,  Enclosing,  and 
Folding  of  Trade  Circulars,  Prospectuses,  &c. ,  of  Public  Companies, 
from  Printers,  Publishers,  Stationers,  and  Advertising  Agents.  The 
prospectus  says: — “Such  an  Association  as  this  has  long  been  a 
desideratum,  although  there  have  been  firms  in  existence  a  considerable 
time  which  perform  certain  portions  of  what  this  Association  under¬ 
takes.  Very  unsatisfactory  results  occur  from  the  inexperience  of  some 
who  undertake  this  work,  and  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed.  Old  directories  and  old  lists  are  employed,  and  the  writing 
is  often  illegible  or  nearly  so,  causing  frequently  a  return  of  30  or  40 
per  cent,  from  the  dead  letter  office,  of  the  circulars  so  directed.  ”  We 
can  endorse  the  latter  statement  from  actual  experience,  and  trust  that 
the  new  company  will  do  its  work  in  a  more  satisfactory  style.  Mr. 
R.  J.  Dunster  is  the  manager,  and  the  offices  are  at  13  &  14,  King- 
street,  Cheapside. 

The  editor  of  the  Stationer  has  retired  from  his  functions,  and  issues 
a  valedictory  address  which  appears  to  indicate  some  alteration  in  the 
policy  of  that  journal. 
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The  firm  of  Charles  Davidson  &  Sons,  paper-makers,  London 
and  Aberdeen,  has  been  turrted  into  a  limited-liability  company  by  the 
present  partners  and  their  friends,  under  the  style  of  C.  Davidson  & 
Sons  (Limited). 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Potter  &  Co.,  printers,  have  removed  from  3, 
Sussex-place,  Leadenhall-street,  to  Little  Trinity-lane. 

Mr.  C.  Wilson  (late  chief  accountant  of  the  Standard  office)  has 
commenced  business  as  an. accountant  and  commission  agent  at  113, 
Fleet-street. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Stoneham,  bookseller,  of  79,  Cheapside,  has  opened  a 
new  establishment  at  129,  Fenchurch-street. 

Rochdale  Paper  Manufacturing  Company.  —  A  limited- 
liability  company  has  been  formed  under  this  title  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  was  registered  on  the  24th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  ,£50,000,  in  £5  shares.  The  first  subscribers  are  : — 

Shares. 


*  Isaiah  Lee,  Oldham,  cotton-waste  dealer  .  100 

*  William  Taylor,  Darwen,  mining  engineer .  100 

*  Thomas  Shorrock,  Darwen,  mill-manager  .  100 

*  James  Watson,  Darwen,  cotton-spinner  .  100 

*  Joseph  Kay,  Eccles,  buyer  and  salesman .  100 

*  William  Hilton,  Oldham,  machinist  foreman .  100 

*  Thomas  Greenhalgh,  Oldham,  mill-manager .  100 


The  number  of  directors  is  to  be  nine,  and  their  qualification  one 
share.  The  first  directors  are  to  be  those  subscribers  whose  names 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  and  Messrs.  T.  R.  Phillippi,  of  Rochdale, 
and  William  Nuttall,  of  Oldham.  A  general  meeting  will  be  held  to 
vote  remuneration. 

Mr.  W.  Monnery  has  removed  from  268,  Strand,  to  much  larger 
premises  at  89,  Shoe-lane,  Fleet-street,  where  he  intends  to  keep  an 
extensive  stock  of  printer’s  blanketing,  machine-tapes,  leather  and 
catgut  driving-bands,  &c. 

The  Advertisement  Offices  of  the  Standard  hav^  been  removed  from 
129,  Fleet-street,  to  St.  Bride’s-street,  Ludgate-circus. 

Once  a  Week  has  been  reduced  from  2d.  to  id. 

Messrs.  Clowes  have  increased  their  London  premises  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  warehouse,  built  in  brick  with  stone  facings,  in  Duke- 
street,  Stamford-street.  They  have  likewise  a  very  extensive  office 
down  in  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  publisher,  has  removed  from  6,  7,  and 
8,  Charing-cross,  to  his  new  premises  at  55,  Charing-cross,  the  trade 
entrance  to  which  is  at  1 7,  Spring-gardens. 

The  Weekly  Dispatch  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ashton  W. 
Dilke,  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P.  New  premises  adjoining 
Messrs.  Burt’s  printing-office,  ih  Wine-office-court,  have  been  taken, 
and  are  being  fitted  up  by  Mr.  John  Esson. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Forsaith,  sen.,  printer  and  lithographer,  of  329,  Bethnal- 
green-road,  has  retired  from  the  business,  which  is  now  carried  on  by 
his  two  sons,  Messrs.  J.  S.  and  W.  V.  Forsaith,  under  the  title  of 
Forsaith  Brothers. 


Amendment  of  Patent  Law. — Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie,  M.P.,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  with  which  his  political  reputation  is 
chiefly  identified.  It  is  entitled,  “The  Patent  Question  in  1875  :  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill  and  the  Exigencies  of  Foreign  Competition.” 
We  would  commend  the  pamphlet  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter  of  patents,  as  it  contains  the  opinions  of  one  who  has  thoroughly 
studied  the  question.  It  hardly  falls  within  our  province  either  to  ex¬ 
press  coincidence  with  Mr.  Macfie’s  views  or  the  grounds  on  which  we 
might  object  to  them,  as  to  do  so  would  .be  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  a  political  rather  than  a  typographical  character.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  many  of  the  most  important  inventions  connected  with 
printing  were  never  patented.  Lord  Stanhope,  the  first  great  improver 
of  the  printing-press,  persistently  refused  to  patent  any  of  his  mechani¬ 
cal  inventions.  The  composition  printing-roller,  without  which,  simple 
as  it  may  appear,  all  modern  fast  printing  would  be  impossible,  was 
never  patented  ;  nor  were  grippers,  and  a  number  of  other  most  import¬ 
ant  improvements.  The  Copyright  question,  which  is  closely  akin  to 
that  of  patents,  also  receives  attention  in  Mr.  Macfie’s  pamphlet,  and 
constitutes  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  reccommend  it  to  our 
readers. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  Dean  of  Westminster  is  to 
preside  at  the  next  festival  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  on  the  5th 
of  June.  There  are  now  320  members,  and  an  invested  fund  of 
A>,ooo. 


(iMittrarg. 

Hardwicke. — It  is  with  very  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the 
death,  on  the  8th  inst.,  of  Mr.  Robert  Iiardwicke,  Medical  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Publisher,  of  192,  Piccadilly,  and  Belvedere-road,  Upper  Norwood. 
Mr.  Hardwicke  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis  while  recently 
travelling  up  to  London  by  train  from  his  residence  at  Upper  Norwood. 
On  arrival  at  the  Victoria  Station  he  was  found  speechless,  and 
removed  to  his  place  of  business,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
best  medical  attendance.  He  rallied  to  some  extent  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  but  death  ensued  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  family  which  had  been  resident  for  200 
years  at  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  only  52  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Plardwicke,  of  Dyke,  near 
Bourne,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Hardwicke,  the  Coroner  for  Middlesex.  Mr. 
Hardwicke  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  family.  The  deceased  was 
originally  brought  up  to  the  printing  trade ;  he  possessed  excellent 
literary  judgment  and  business  ability,  and  was  moreover  a  most 
upright,  kindly,  and  courteous  man  in  all  his  transactions.  Mr. 
Hardwicke  had  a  great  many  personal  friends  in  the  medical  and 
scientific  world,  by  whom  he  will  be  deservedly  regretted.  Speaking 
from  a  business  intercourse  of  some  twenty  years’  duration,  we  can  bear 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  personal  worth  and  amiability  of  the  deceased 
gentleman.  He  was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  and  fairest-dealing  of 
men  we  have  ever  known,  and  we  feel  it  will  be  long  ere  we  shall  be 
privileged  to  look  upon  his  like  again.  Mr.  Hardwicke’s  name  will 
ever  be  identified  with  the  production  of  some  of  our  best  modern 
works  on  Popular  Science,  and  his  death  leaves  a  void  in  the  publishing 
world  which  will  not  easily  be  filled.  He  was  interred  at  Brompton 
Cemetery,  on  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  his  remains  being  followed  to  the 
grave  by  many  persons  well  known  in  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  by 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  had  had  business  relations. 

Fellowes. — The  death,  at  the  age  of  62,  of  Mr.  T.  Fellowes,  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  London-house-yard,  took  place  at  55,  Great  Percy-street,  on 
Monday.  The  house  of  business,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  was 
famous  in  his  father’s  time  as  the  publishers  of  Whately’s  and  other 
notable  works. 

Timbs. — The  worthy  and  painstaking  antiquary,  John  Timbs,  is  no 
more.  He  has  died,  says  the  Times,  in  harness,  almost  with  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  after  a  life  of  more  than  70  years,  and  a  literary  career  extended 
over  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  of  humble  extraction,  and  was 
born  in  London  on  the  17th  of  August,  1801.  He  commenced  author¬ 
ship  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  and  his  first  publication 
was  a  little  guide-book  to  Dorking  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  locality 
with  which  he  was  familiar  as  a  boy.  He  subsequently  was  editor, 
solely  or  conjointly,  of  the  Mirror,  one  of  the  best  and  most  amusing 
of  early  cheap  publications  ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  its  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  late  Mr.  Ingram,  he  was  the  “working  editor  ”  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  to  the  columns  of  which  he  was  also  an  ex¬ 
tensive  contributor  on  antiquarian  subjects.  Though  not  gifted  with 
any  great  original  powers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  men, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  magazine  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to 
which  he  was  not  at  least  an  occasional  contributor.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  collector  of  personal,  local,  and  antiquarian  gossip  ;  and  he 
could  make  up  the  most  readable  common-place  books  on  almost  every 
subject  of  interest  to  lovers  of  old  times,  and  to  those  who  like  good 
stories  and  quaint  anecdotes.  A  few  years  ago,  when  about  70  years 
of  age,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  “Poor  Brethren,”  or  “Pen¬ 
sioners”  of  the  Charterhouse  ;  but  he  had  resigned  his  gown  and  rooms 
some  time  before  his  death. 

Zabel. — Dr.  F.  Zabel,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  chief 
editor  of  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung,  died  last  month,  aged  72. 
Born  in  1803,  he  first  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
but  soon  after  turned  his  attention  to  literature.  At  one  time  he  had 
an  offer  of  the  editorship  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  he  declined. 
In  1848  he  accepted  the  post  of  chief  editor  of  the  National  Zeitung, 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders.  Under  his  superin¬ 
tendence  this  paper  became  one  of  the  ablest  organs  of  the  National- 
Liberal  party.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  Dr.  Zabel  resigned 
his  editorial  functions. 

Landsteiner.— -Dr.  L.  Landsteiner,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Vienna 
Morgenpost,  died  on  the  22nd  ult.  at  Vienna.  He  was  born  in  1817 
at  Vienna,  from  whence,  after  having  completed  his  studies,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Journal 
des  Dibats.  In  1848  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Presse.  In  1851  he  founded  the  Morgenpost,  a  paper 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  Paris  Figaro.  This  proved  a  great 
success  ;  its  circulation  soon  reaching  20,000  copies  a  day.  Strange  to 
say,  Dr.  Landsteiner  sold  his  paper  in  1872,  and  bought  it  back  again 
in  1873,  and  remained  connected  with  it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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Amyot. — Ferd.  F.  Amyot,  the  well-known  French  publisher,  died 
recently  at  Paris.  He  was  born  in  1818,  and  obtained  much  notoriety 
by  his  publishing  “  La  Russie  en  1839,”  by  the  Marquis  de  Custine, 
which  caused  much  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

Morrison. — On  the  21st  February,  at  67,  Park-road,  Glasgow, 
Mr.  William  Morrison,  stationer,  aged  68. 

Helps. — On  the  7th  instant,  at  13,  Lower  Berkeley-street,  aged  61, 
Sir  Arthur  Helps,  K.C.B.,  Clerk  of  H.  M.  Privy  Council.  On  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Bathurst,  now  Lord  Bathurst,  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Council.  Sir  Arthur’s  first 
book  was  a  small  volume,  published  in  1835,  entitled  “Thoughts  in 
the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd.”  His  last  contribution  to  literature  was 
a  memoir  of  his  friend,  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  in  Macmillan' s 
Magazine. 


Mr.  John  Mitchell’s  Will. — The  will,  dated  the  21st  of  July, 
1874,  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  publisher,  late  of  Coppins,  Iver-heath, 
Bucks,  of  33,  Old  Bond-street,  and  of  10,  Bolton-street,  Piccadilly, 
who  died  on  the  nth  of  December  last,  was  proved  on  the  2nd  instant 
by  Henry  Ludlam,  William  Seabrook,  and  William  Vokins,  the 
executors,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  £70,000.  The  testa¬ 
tor  bequeaths  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  clock  presented  to  him  by 
the  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  formerly  the  property  of  the  late 
Duke  ;  and  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  small  marble  bust  of  the 
Queen  by  Professor  Boehm  (the  only  one  executed,  as  stated,  by  Her 
Majesty’s  permission),  as  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses’  goodness  to  him.  There  are  specific  bequests  of  the 
testimonial  presented  to  him  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  and  of  the 
articles  given  to  him  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  Nepaulese 
Ambassador,  and  Prince  Demidoff,  to  his  son  and  two,  daughters  ;  the 
snuffbox  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop  he  gives  to  Sir  Julius 
Benedict.  He  gives  numerous  legacies  to  friends  and  relatives  to  pur¬ 
chase  souvenirs  of  him,  to  his  executors,  to  many  of  his  late  and  present 
servants,  and  to  all  the  persons  in  the  employ  of  his  partnership  ;  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  £100  ;  to 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  (Old  Kent-road),  the  Asylum  for  Idiots 
(Earlswood),  and  the  Cottage  Hospital  (Iver),  £50  each  ;  to  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools,  Iver,  and  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  for  the  district 
of  Iver-heath,  £25  each  ;  and  to  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Clara  Parnell  and 
Mrs.  Emily  Ellis,  £5,000  each.  All  the  specific  and  pecuniary 
legacies  are  given  free  of  duty.  His  real  estate  testator  devises  upon 
trust  for  sale,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  and  the  residue  of  his  personal 
estate  he  leaves  to  his  son,  George  John  Mitchell.  > 


The  Stationers’  Mutual  Benefit  Society. — The  anniversary 
festival  in  aid  of  this  benevolent  institution,  which  has  existed  for  30 
years  in  the  City  of  London,  was  held  a  few  days  ago  at  the  London 
Tavern  ;  Mr.  R.  K.  Causton  presiding.  The  guests,  about  140  in  num¬ 
ber,  comprised  many  of  the  principal  members  of  the  trade,  and  the 
chairman  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  M.P.,  Captain 
Boyce,  Mr.  Hodge,  and  other  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
Society.  At  the  close  of  last  year,  under  the  head  of  a  capital  account, 
the  Society,  it  was  reported,  had  a  sick  fund  amounting  to  upwards  of 
^3,35°,  a  death  fund  of  £1,769  odd,  a  management  fund  of  about 
£120,  a  benevolent  fund  of  £162  and  upwards;  a  pension  fund  of 
£2,508  odd,  and  a  reserve  of  £1,188,  making  together  about  £9,100. 
By  these  means  the  society  manages  from  time  to  time  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  decayed  and  aged  members  of  the  trade  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  ;  and  the  generally  healthy 
state  of  its  funds  proves  the  care  and  economy  with  which  its  affairs 
have  been  conducted.  At  the  close  of  the  evening’s  entertainment  the 
contributions  of  the  guests  towards  the  funds  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£200. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — The 
second  conversazioeie  of  this  society  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
1 1  th  inst. ,  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum.  The  visitors  were  received 
by  Major  Britten  (chairman),  Dr.  Leitner  (deputy-chairman),  Mi". 
Augustus  Babington  (honorary  secretary),  and  other  members  of  the 
Council.  Whilst  the  visitors  were  enjoying  the  magnificent  pictures 
and  art-collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  the  band  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company  regaled  them  with  an  excellent  repertoire  of  music. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  who  ventured  as  far  as  Bethnal  Green  en¬ 
joyed  a  most  delightful  evening. 

M ‘Queen  Brothers  (Limited). — The  following  notice  has  been 
issued  : — “  Vice-Chancellor  Hall  has  sanctioned  a  return  of  10s.  a 
share  to  the  contributories  of  M ‘Queen  Brothers  (Limited),  which  will 
be  paid  at  the  offices  of  the  official  liquidator,  Mr.  Alfred  Good  (Good, 
Daniels,  &  Co.),  7,  Poultry,  on  or  after  the  12th  inst.” 


Capital  and  Labour. — The  National  Federation,  of  Associated 
Employers  of  Labour  held,  last  month,  its  annual  meeting,  which  was 
very  largely  and  influentially  attended.  The  report  of  the  committee, 
a  very  careful  and  well-considered  document,  reviewed  the  state  of  the 
present  relations  of  capital  to  labour,  and  the  work  of  the  Federation 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  It  stated,  inter  alia,  “The  great 
desirability  that  the  Federation  should  have  access  to  an  organ,  in 
which  its  views  could  find  free  expression,  and  in  which  more  space 
might  be  devoted  to  them  than  could  be  expected  from  the  ordinary 
daily  or  weekly  papers,  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  its  earliest 
meetings.  The  matter  did  not,  however,  take  shape  until  the  month 
of  January,  1874.  In  that  month  your  Committee  determined  to 
establish  a  weekly  paper  bearing  the  above  title,  and  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  its  conduct  up  to  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this 
Federation.  That  paper  has  now  been  before  you  for  eleven  months, 
and  we  apprehend  your  verdict  will  be  that  it  has  been  respectably  and 
intelligently  conducted, — that  it  has  become  a  useful  and  convenient 
channel  of  intercommunication  amongst  employers,  such  as  did  not 
previously  exist, — that  it  is  a  valuable  repository  of  facts  and  information 
upon  industrial  questions,  which  will  augment  with  each  succeeding 
year, — and  that,  as  announced  at  its  establishment,  it  will  enlist 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  what  may  be  for  mutual  advantage,  and 
by  the  advocacy  of  moderate  and  just  laws,  as  opposed  to  class  legisla¬ 
tion  of  every  kind,  will  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  harmonious 

relations  between  employers  and  employed . Your  Committee 

believe  that,  in  more  respects  than  one,  a  great  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  its  establishment,  and  they  trust  that  every  member  of  the 
•Federation  will  make  it  his  business  to  promote  its  further  success.” 
The  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : — “  That  the  thanks 
of  this  Federation  be  tendered  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties  during 
the  past  year,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  great  service  rendered 
to  this  Federation,  and  to  employers  generally,  in  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  newspaper,  Capital  and  Labour."  We  have  rarely 
attended  a  meeting  at  which  there  was  so  thoroughly  earnest  and 
business-like  a  spirit  manifested  as  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  we  are  led 
to  hope  for  the  realization  of  much  good  through  the  intelligent  labours 
of  the  Council  of  this  Federation. 

Action  against  the  “Athenaeum.” — Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston,  sole 
partner  of  the  firm  of  W.  &  K.  Johnston,  geographers  and  publishers 
in  Edinburgh  and  London,  having  raised  an  action  for  libel  against  the 
Athenaeum,  the  case  has  been  set  down  for  hearing  in  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  plaintiff  feels  aggrieved  at  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Athe¬ 
naeum  on  the  nth  of  July  last,  reviewing  a  work  published  by  the  firm 
he  represents,  called  the  “Edinburgh  Educational  Atlas  and  Modern 
Geography.”  Damages  are  contended  for  to  the  extent  of  ,£5,000. 

System  of  Orthography. — Professor  Rudolph  von  Raumer,  a 
German  savant  of  some  celebrity,  has  been  commissioned  by  tlie 
Prussian  Minister  of  Instruction,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
German  Governments,  to  draw  up  a  system  of  uniform  German  ortho¬ 
graphy.  If  this  step  should  be  successfully  carried  out,  the  effort 
cannot  but  prove  of  great  interest  and  advantage  to  German  printers, 
whose  system  of  spelling  at  the  present  time  is  in  about  the  same 
state  of  “  pie  ”  as  our  own,  in  regard  to  the  printing-office. 

MM.  Alfred  Mame  &  Fils’  establishment  at  Tours  is,  we  believe, 
the  largest  in  connection  with  printing  in  France  ;  their  personnel 
numbers  more  than  7,000.  MM.  Hachette  &  Cie,  of  Paris,  employ 
between  5,000  and  6,000. 

“PopularIllustration.” — Mr.  Plenry  Blackburn  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  15th  ult.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed.  We  are  compelled  to  postpone  our  report  of  both 
until  next  month. 

Music  Copyrights. — The  recent  sale  of  Messrs.  Iiopwood  & 
Crew’s  stock  of  music-plates  and  copyrights,  by  Messrs.  Puttick  & 
Simpson,  realized  a  total  sum  of  £15,000.  Coote’s  “  Prince  Imperial 
Galop  ”  brought  £[990,  being  the  largest  price  ever  obtained  for  a 
single  piece  of  dance  music.  Hobson’s  “  Popular  Favourites  for  the 
Pianoforte”  fetched  £412.  10s.  ;  H.  Clifton’s  “Very  Suspicious,” 
£■330  ;  and  Coote’s  “  Sweetly  Pretty”  valse,  £"245. 

Another  Development  of  American  Enterprise. — With  his 
usual  energy  and  determination  Mr.  J.  G.  Bennett  has  seized  upon 
another  opportunity  for  the  development  of  newspaper  enterprise.  By 
sending  a  ship  to  accompany  the  Arctic  Expedition,  he  will  secure 
independent  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  and  enable  Lieut.  Franklin, 
the  nephew  of  Lady  Franklin,  to  take  a  part  in  the  undertaking.  It 
is  stated  that  the  expense  will  be  borne  jointly  by  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Lady  Franklin.— Central  News  Weekly  Circular. 

The  members  of  the  Standard  Newspaper  Brass  Band  have  given 
their  first  concert  at  the  Birkbeck  Literary  Institution. 
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Southern  Counties’  Press  Association. — A  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  this  association  was  recently  held  at  the  Railway  Hotel, 
Maidstone,  Mr.  Henry  Barrass,  president,  in  the  chair.  Besides  the 
Maidstone  members,  gentlemen  attended  from  London,  Ashford, 
Gravesend,  Sevenoaks,  Reigate,  and  Guildford.  Mr.  J.  S.  Linwood, 
of  Maidstone,  the  hon.  secretary,  announced  that  since  its  formation, 
four  months  ago,  the  association  had  been  instrumental  in  achieving, 
in  many  different  directions,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  pommenced, 
and  that,  in  particular,  it  had  infused  among  the  members  a  more 
friendly  feeling,  and  had  tended  generally  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  had  been  advantageous  to  the  interests  alike  of 
newspaper  proprietors,  the  public,  and  the  profession.  Several  new 
members  were  elected,  and  after  the  transaction  of  other  business  the 
proceedings  terminated.  Among  the  honorary  members  who  have 
joined  the  association  are — the  Earl  of  Darnley,  Viscount  Holmesdale, 
M.P.,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Sydney  PI.  Waterlow,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Sir  D.  L.  Salomons,  Bart.,  Sir  W.  Yardley,  J.  S.  Hardy,  Esq., 
M.P.,  E.  L.  Pemberton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq., 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  R.  Furlev,  Esq.,  and  C. 
Whitehdad,  Esq.  Several  proprietors  of  newspapers  have  also  become 
honorary  members,  and  the  association  has  altogether  made  such 
satisfactory  progress  as  to  give  the  strongest  hopes  of  its  future  useful¬ 
ness  and  prosperity. 

We  see  it  stated  that  on  the  I2th  February  a  deputation  of  master 
printers  from  the  town  of  Edinburgh  waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  deputation  was  of  a  private  character,  the  press  not  being  admitted  ; 
but  it  was  understood  that  their  object  was  to  obtain  charters  of  incor¬ 
poration  to  their  association  as  master  printers. 

The  British  Museum. — Speedy  redress  is  to  follow  the  representa¬ 
tions  recently  made  concerning  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment  in  which  the  junior  assistants  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  were  confined.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  of  readers  will  be  as  promptly  improved. 

International  Copyright. — An  influential  meeting  of  literary, 
and  dramatic  authors  has  been  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Canadian 
Agency  in  King-street,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  present  state  of  the  law  relating  to  literary  and 
dramatic  copyright  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  also  in  the  colonies. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  who  was  supported  by  Mr. 
James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  E.  Jenkins,  M.P.,  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  James  Payne,  Mr.  Charles 
Gibbon,  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Mr.tF.  W.  Chesson,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  Mr.  Dutton  Cook,  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  Mr.  W. 
Moy  Thomas,  Mr.  Black,  and  other  gentlemen.  A  careful  summary 
of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  law  of  copyright,  as  it  affects  novels, 
plays,  songs,  music,  &c.,  and  in  its  Imperial,  Colonial,  and  Interna¬ 
tional  aspects,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  was 
read,  and  a  long  discussion  followed,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
meeting  agreed  that,  in  petitioning  Parliament  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  copyright  question  in  general  and  to 
report  upon  it,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  action.  A  general  committee  of  literary  men,  with  a  smaller 
working  or  executive  committee,  was  also  appointed  to  influence  the 
public  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  found 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  authors  themselves.  It  is  understood  that 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  committee  is  the  formation  of  a  per¬ 
manent  association  “  for  the  Protection  of  the  Rights  of  Authors.” 

M.  Marinoni,  the  celebrated  French  printers’  machine  manufac¬ 
turer,  has,  according  to  the  Journal  OJficiel, ,  been  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  “They  manage  these  things  better  in 
France,”  we  are  almost  tempted,  as  Englishmen,  to  exclaim. 

The  American  Lithographic  Company’s  building,  Reade- 
street,  New  York,  was  burned  down  on  the  14th  ult.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $30,000. 

Co-operative  Printing. — At  a  meeting  of  journeymen  printers, 
shareholders  in  the  Leipsic  Co-operative  Printing-office  (the  mis¬ 
management  of  which  we  noticed  a  few  months  ago),  it  was  resolved  to 
sell  the  concern,  the  shareholders  being  unable  to  raise  the  necessary 
working  capital. 

Foreign  Literature.' — It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  a 
high-class  illustrated  weekly  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Berlin.  Its  illustra¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  its  letter-press,  are  to  be  of  the  highest  class,  and  such 
as  to  compete  with  similar  productions  emanating  from  the  Leipsic 
press. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cadogan  has  consented  to  preside  at  the 
forthcoming  anniversary  festival  of  the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse, 
and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation. 

Mr.  E.  Steiger,  publisher  of  22  and  24,  Frankfort-street,  New 
York,  is  collecting  the  periodical  publications  of  all  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  same  at  Philadelphia,  1876. 


The  French  Government  and  Local  Master  Printers. — 
By  a  decree  promulgated  on  the  5th  of  April,  1810,  by  Napoleon  I., 
the  number  of  Parisian  printing-offices  was  limited  to  eighty.  These 
fortunate  monopolists  had,  of  course,  to  pay  prohibitory  premiums  for 
the  many  privileges  accruing  to  them  by  this  imperial  concession,  by 
which  nobody  was  permitted  to  open  a  printing  establishment  except 
as  natural  heir  or  successor  to  an  existing  one.  The  Government  of 
the  ever-memorable  4th  of  September,  1870,  abolished  this  monopoly 
on  the  10th  of  that  month,  at  the  same  time  promising  compensation 
to  those  who  were  thereby  injuriously  affected.  The  natural  outcome 
of  this  was,  that  the  number  of  offices,  both  at  Paris  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  (where  a  similar  restriction  had  been  hitherto  in  force),  largely 
multiplied.  This,  again,  resulted  in  close  competition  between  the 
newcomers  and  the  old-established  printing  firms,  which  latter  have 
repeatedly  applied  for  the  compensation  promised.  Their  remon¬ 
strances  hitherto  having  been  fruitless,  the  former  patentees  at  Paris 
have  now  resolved  to  demand  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the 
immediate  reimbursement  of  the  money  originally  invested  in  the 
acquisition  of  such  privileges  ;  and,  if  necessary,  they  intend  to  bring 
their  suit  before  a  civil  tribunal.  Compensation  having  been  once 
promised,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  concerned  have  a  legitimate 
claim  upon  the  Government,  and  more  especially  such  of  them  as  had 
only  recently  acquired  the  privilege  of  monopoly  ;  but  we  may  yet 
question  whether  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such 
monopoly  for  half  a  century  and  more,  and  reaped  a  corresponding 
harvest,  can  establish  an  equally  good  claim. 

Number  One  of  the  Miller ,  a  monthly  trade  journal,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  W.  Dunham,  at  69,  Mark-lane. 

Bequest. — The  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  of  Leipsic,  whose  death 
we  recently  noticed,  has  bequeathed  4,000  thaler  (,£600)  to  the 
German  Publishers’  Association. 

Entertainments  in  Behalf  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Fund. 
— Three  Amateur  Concerts,  in  aid  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Fund,  were 
given  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  8th  inst.  respectively,  at  the  newly-erected 
premises,  No.  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  by  the  staff 
of  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons.  The  first  night’s  entertainment,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  C.  W.  H.  Wyman,  consisted  of  glees,  choruses-, 
songs,  and  recitations  by  employes  —  male  and  female — at  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  and  passed  off  very  successfully,  the  musical  arrange¬ 
ments  being  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Johnston;  compositor. - The 

second  evening  was  devoted  to  a  vocal  and  instrumental  entertainment 
by  “The  Franklin  Minstrels,”  who  donned  wigs,  blacked  their  faces, 
and  assumed  not  only  the  grotesque  garb,  but  likewise  exhibited  all  the 
wit  and  drollery,  of  genuine  professional  “  Christy”  performers,  to  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  all  present,  none  being  more  amazed  at  the 
novelty  and  excellence  of  the  entertainment  offered  than  their  fellow- 
workmen  and  companions.  The  programme  comprised  solos,  choruses, 
dances,  vocal  and  instrumental  duets,  and  concluded  with  a  capitally- 
done  stump  speech,  full  of  well-appreciated  local  allusion,  by  Mr.  J. 
Baker,  who,  with  Mr.  Hughes,  had  the  organization  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Wyman  took  the  chair  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  passed  off  enthusiastically. - The  third  and  concluding  enter¬ 

tainment  came  off  on  Monday,  the  8th,  and  at  this  several  literary  and 
business  friends  of  the  firm,  as  well  as  Mr.  Edward  F.  Wyman, 
assisted  ;  but  all  the  glees  and  choruses — as  on  the  previous  Friday — 
were  executed  exclusively  by  those  employed  in  the  house.  We  ought 
to  mention,  too,  that  the  “talent”  displayed  was  of  no  mean  order, 
and  this  remark  applies  to  the  Ladies,  who  bore  a  leading  and  very 
interesting  part  in  the  first  and  last  night’s  proceedings,  as  well  as  to 
the  gentlemen  performers.  That  three  such  varied,  refined,  and  yet 
spirited  entertainments  should  have  been  carried  out  almost  exclusively 
by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  comprising  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln’s-Inn 
Steam  Printing  Works  in  so  successful  a  manner  and  ,  in  so  good  a 
cause,  reflects  very  great  credit  upon  all  concerned.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Father  of  the  Chapel,  as  hon.  treasurer  of  the  funds,  stated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  concerts,  that  in  consequence  of  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Wyman  that  no  person  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  should  be  excluded 
by  reason  of  the  price  of  admission,  their  tickets  had  been  sold  at  only 
a  nominal  sum  ;  but  he  must  also  at  the  same  time  state,  that  owing  to 
the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  who  had  fitted 
up  the  room  for  the  purpose,  found  the  piano,  and,  indeed,  paid  all 
expenses,  he  should  nevertheless  have  the  happiness  of  handing  over 
to  the  Printers’  Pension  Fund  a  sum  amounting  to  about  15s:, 
as  the  result  of  the  three  evenings’  entertainment.  This  announcement 
was  much  cheered,  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  W.  H. 
Wyman,  who  was  in  the  chair,  and  a  few  words  in  reply,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  whole  of  the  company  assembled — 
upwards  of  300  in  number — singing  the  National  Anthem.  It  was 
gratifying  to  see  employers  and  employed  so  heartily  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  so  happy  a  thought.  The  idea  originated  with  Mr.  C.  W.  H. 
Wyman,  who,  together  with  his  brother  and  partner,  was  at  great 
pains,  as  well  as  some  expense,  to  aid  their  talented  and  self-sacrificing 
staff  in  giving  it  full  effect.  So  successful  a  result  may  possibly  stimu¬ 
late  others  to  follow  the  good  example. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 
PIGS,  DONKEYS,  AND  DEVILS. 

Sir, — In  several  publications  may  be  found  a  list  of  trade  terms  as 
used  by  printers,  but  besides  words  and  phrases  simply  technical,  there 
is  a  vocabulary  in  every  art  and  trade  which  may  more  correctly  be 
called  “slang.”  Some  of  these  slang  terms  and  nicknames  are  of 
ancient  usage,  difficult  to  trace  to  their  origin,  and  point  to  a  state  of 
things  now  passed  away.  Take  for  instance  the  three  nicknames  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  “Pressmen,”  says  Moxon  in  16S3,  “are 
jocosely  called  horses;”  so  they  were  in  1732,  as  will  be  seen  presently ; 
but  at  the  latter  date  they  were  also  known  as  “pigs,”  a  nickname 
still  in  use.  The  word  “horses”  was  in  old  time  by  no  means  inappro¬ 
priate,  as  the  pressman’s  work,  whether  “beating”  or  “pulling,”  was 
very  laborious  ;  and  as  for  “  pigs,”  no  one  who  remembers  the  old  state 
of  things  in  every  press-room — the  “  mulling”  of  the  ink,  the  soaking 
of  the  “pelts”  in  what  Moxon  calls  “  chamber-Ly” — the  lye-tub  with 
its  foul  contents — the  dirty  state  of  the  men  as  well  as  their  surround¬ 
ings,  can  wonder  at  the  former  being  called  “pigs,”  and  the  latter  a 
“pig-stye.”  Why  compositors  should  be  called  “Donkeys”  or 
‘  ‘  Asses”  is  not  so  plain.  Had  they,  instead  of  the  pressmen,  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  “brayer,”  one  might  have  recognized  the  soupfon 
of  a  pun.  Or  was  it  that  they  could  never  get  to  work  without  “  the 
Stick”? 

Forty  years  ago  these  nicknames,  now  becoming  obsolete,  were  in 
full  use — 

“  While  the  full  pitcher  jovially  would  pass 
From  ass  to  pig,  from  pig  again  to  ass,” 
sings  an  aspiring  rhymester  in  Timperley’s  “  Songs  of  the  Press.” 

The  word  “Devil”  is  very  old  in  the  printing-house,  and  probably 
took  its  rise  when  newspapers  first  demanded  greater  speed  than  250 
per  hour,  and  when  to  relieve  the  pressman  every  time  he  completed  a 
pull  an  apprentice  or  errand-boy  was  placed  on  the  off-side  to  lift  off  the 
sheet  from  the  tyrnpan,  who  was  called  “fly-boy”  as  well  as  “devil.” 

The  other  day,  in  looking  over  an  antiquated  periodical  called  The 
Grub-street  Journal,  I  came  across,  in  the  number  for  October  30,  1732, 
a  curious  and  lengthy  article  on  “  The  Art  and  Mystery  of  Printing 
emblematically  displayed.”  Above  the  head-line  is  a  rude  wood-cut 
in  three  compartments,  with  the  following  quotation  from  Milton’s 
“  Paradise  Lost”  underneath  :  “  Devil  with  Devil  damned  firm  con¬ 
cord  holds.”  The  first  compartment  shows  a  composing-room  with 
a  compositor  at  work  with  an  ass’s  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  forme 
of  The  Grub-street  Journal  laid  up  behind  him.  The  second  com¬ 
partment  exhibits  the  press-room  ;  here  are  two  men  at  work,  the  one 
at  the  bar  having  a  horse’s  head,  while  the  other,  who  is  beating  the 
forme,  bears  a  huge  hog’s  head.  A  fly-boy,  in  devil’s  shape,  is  taking 
the  sheets  off  the  tyrnpan  as  they  are  printed.  On  the  top  of  the  press 
sits  an  owl,  and  close  by  is  the  master  with  two  faces,  to  show  he  does 
not  care  what  side  he  prints  for.  A  figure  with  a  greyhound’s  head  is 
keeping  the  heap  straight,  and  at  the  same  time  kicking  out  a  forme  of 
the  Craftsman — an  opposition  journal.  The  third  division  shows 
the  warehouse,  where  a  sturdy  devil  is  hanging  on  the  poles  sheets  of 
various  publications.  We  will  conclude  with  an  epigram  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1735  : — 

“  Horses  and  Asses,  Flies  and  Devils  do 
Their  labour  in  the  Printing  Art  bestow  ; 

No  wonder  thence  such  loads  of  lumber  rise, 

Dulness  and  maggots,  calumny  and  lies.” 

A  satire  which  certainly  hit  the  mark  at  that  time. 

W.  Blades. 


MEUM  AND  TUUM. 

Sir, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  me  of  the  strict  law 
of  Copyright  in  a  case  somewhat  of  the  following  : — An  almanack  was 
printed  and  published  by  an  eminent  lithographic  establishment  in  the 
provinces  some  time  in  January  of  last  year,  containing  in  its  design  the 
portraits  of  two  celebrated  personages,  printed  in  colours,  the  design 
being  duly  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall,  London,  as  “  portraits  of  so- 
and-so,  with  surroundings.”  It  appears  that  one  of  these  portraits 
has  been  copied  by  another  firm,  so  closely  in  every  respect  as  hardly 
to  be  distinguishable  from  its  original  source,  and  stuck  by  this  firm  into 
the  centre  of  a  show-card.  Is  this  an  infringement  of  the  Copyright 
Act  ? — Yours,  &c.,  Subscriber. 

[From  what  our  Correspondent  says,  we  are  of  opinion  there  is 
a  distinct  infringement  of  copyright.  We  presume  strong  remon¬ 
strance  has  already  been  used  without  effect,  but  wc  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  litigation  upon  such  a  matter. — Ed.] 
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Stencilling  and  Lithography. — J.  J.  S.,  R.E.,  Poona,  India. 
— Your  suggestion  is  not  in  any  way  novel,  for  the  system  referred  to  has 
been  adopted  in  many  London  and  country  offices  for  years.  The  same 
result  could  be  arrived  at,  however,  more  directly  by  ordinary  photo¬ 
lithography. 

T.  G.,  Chelsea. — Your  letter  of  explanation  shall  be  appended  to 
the  report  of  the  remarks  to  which  it  refers  when  we  publish  them  next 
month. 

J.  N.  W.,  Bournemouth. — We  can  only  advise  you  to  advertise  your 
requirement.  No  doubt  many  qualified  persons  of  the  description 
named  are  included  among  our  readers. 

E.  S.  D.  &  Co.,  New  York. — Thanks  for  your  kind  expressions  in 
regard  to  the  usefulness  and  interest  of  our  journal.  We  will  notice 
your  specimens,  along  with  others,  very  shortly. 
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To  our  Subscribers. — To  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  friends, 
we  propose  henceforth  to  adopt  a  separate  pagination  for  our  advertise¬ 
ment  pages,  which  will  have  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume  when 
it  is  bound. 

The  price  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  Six¬ 
pence  per  copy.  The  subscription  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  is  Six  Shillings  per  Annum.  It  may  be 
obtained  regularly  every  Month,  from  all  booksellers  and  news¬ 
agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  PRINTING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  Origin  of  Music,  Musical  Instruments,  and  Musical  Characters ; 
Early  Specimens  of  Music-printing  by  the  Copperplate  and  Letter- 
press  Methods. 


ECENTLY  a  correspondent 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of 
«W  the  present  shape  of  the  musical 
notes,  and  the  name  of  the  first 
type-founder  who  cast  metal  types  for 
representing  them.  In  reply  to  this  re¬ 
quisition,  Mr.  Harry  Sandars,  of  Oxford, 
the  author  of  more  than  one  work  of 
interest  to  printers,  has  compiled  the 
following  chapters,  which  contain,  we 
believe,  much  information  that  will  be 
new  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

That  Music  of  some  kind  was  early 
known  we  have  the  authority  of  Holy 
Writ,  where  many  passages  will  be  found 
referring  to  a  variety  of  musical  instruments.  The  earliest 
recorded  mention  of  music  is  in  Ecclus.  xxxii.  5,  “A 
concert  of  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine  is  as  a  signet  of 
carbuncle  set  in  gold.”*  It  is  said  that  music  was 
practised  long  before  the  Flood;  and  that  Jubal,  seventh 
only  in  descent  from  Adam,  was  the  father  of  those  who 
played  upon  the  kinnor  and  hugah  (supposed  to  be  the 
harp  and  pandean  pipe).  We  hear  of  the  song  of  Moses 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  Leviticus,  the  Trumpet  of  Jubi¬ 
lee  is  mentioned;  in  Judges,  too,  we  find  that  Jephthah’s 


*  “The  consent  of  musicians  at  a  banket  is  as  a  signet  of  carbuncle 
set  in  golde.”  Small  4to.  London.  1649.  “  Consent,”  in  edition 
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daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances  ;  and  before  the  reign  of  David,  when  he  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (x  Sam.  xviii.),  the 
women  came  out  singing  and  dancing  to  meet  King  Saul 
“with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of  music.” 
David  had  also  been  previously  chosen  as  a  cunning  player 
on  the  harp  to  subdue  the  evil  spirit  of  Saul. 

The  profane  history  of  Music  is  not  less  obscure  than 
that  of  the  sacred.  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  ancient  historian, 
who  flourished  shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  says  that 
music  had  its  rise  in  Egypt  soon  after  the  Deluge,  and  that 
the  first  sound  that  was  noticed  came  from  the  reeds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  when  blown  into  by  the  wind.  Lucretius 
also  ascribes  it  to  the  whistling  of  the  Zephyrs  in  the  reeds, 
and  an  old  English  author  (Herringham),  in  his  “  Human 
Industry”  (8vo.,  1661),  says  in  imitation  of  them  the  shank- 
bones  of  cranes  were  used;  whence  came  the  flute.  He 
ascribes  to  Jubal  the  invention  of  the  harp  and  organ. 
Du  Bartas  says  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  surnamed  Trisme- 
gistus,  or  Thrice  Illustrious,  invented  the  lyre,  or  lute,  from 
the  finding  a  tortoise-shell  on  the  Nile,  to  which  some  nerves 
hung,  reaching  from  end  to  end.  Terpander,  son  of 
Derdineus,  the  poet  and  musician  (who,  according  to  the 
Oxford  marbles,  flourished  at  Lesbos  about  670  b.c.,  and 
to  whom  music  is  much  indebted),  increased  the  lyre  from 
three  strings  to  seven  f  Simonides  added  an  eighth,  and 
David,  who  invented  many  sorts,  mentions  a  ten-stringed 
instrument.  Timotheus,  the  Spartan  musician,  was  banished 
his  country,  380  b.c.,  for  having  increased  his  strings  to  the 
number  of  ten. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Terpander  invented  musical 
characters,  whilst  others  attribute  them  to  Pythagoras — two 
centuries  after.  They  consisted  of  the  common  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet ;  but  as  there  were  more  musical  notes 


*  Herringham’s  “Human  Industry.”  8vo.  1661. 
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than  letters,  the  defect  was  supplied  by  placing  these  letters 
in  different  positions.  It  has  been  calculated  that  these 
ingenious  and  polished  Greeks  had  no  less  than  990  notes 
in  their  scale ! 

About  the.  close  of  the  fifth  century  the  Romans  adopted, 
for  their  musical  characters,  the  first  fifteen  letters  of  their 
alphabet,  which  Gregory  the  Great,  about  590,  -reduced  to 
seven  ;  but  these  were  to  be  repeated  under  three  different 
literal  characters,  from  octave  to  octave,  the  gravest  of 
which  he  expressed  by  capitals,  as  A,  B,  C,  &c.  ;  the  mean 
by  manuscules,  as  a,  b,  c,  &c.  ;  and  the  highest  by  double 
letters,  as  aa,  bb,  cc,  &c.  (Gregory  is  celebrated  for  having 
invented  what  is  now  termed  the  Gregorian  Chant,  or  plain 
song.)  The  Roman  letters  continued  to  be  used  till  about 
the  year  1060  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
state  of  music  till  a  Benedictine  monk,  named  Guido 
Aretino  (called  the  Restorer  of  music,  who  was  born  about 
995),  established  the  gamut,  so  called  from  his  prefixing  to 
it  the  Greek  letter  gamma.  It  is  said  that,  having  frequently 
remarked  the  iteration  of  the  syllables  tit,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la 
(to  which  si  was  afterwards  added  by,  it  is  said,  a  Parisian, 
named  Maire,  in  the  seventeenth  century),  which  commenced 
the  different  lines  in  the  hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  he 
conceived  that  they  formed  a  regular  series  of  six  ascending 
sounds,  and  therefore  attached  to  each  of  them  one  of  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet.  To  Guido  is  attributed 
the  introduction  of  a  stave  with  five  parallel  lines,  upon 
which  he  placed  points  to  denote  the  rising  and  falling  of  j 
the  voice ;  and  therefore  to  him  may  be  attributed  the 
origin  of  the  present  musical  characters;  yet  these  are  gene¬ 
rally  ascribed  to  John  de  Ivluris,  Dr.  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
although  they  are  certainly  noticed  by  Franco,  the  reputed 
founder  of  musical  time,  writer  on  music,  and  preceptor 
in  a  monastery  at  Gologne  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Until  the  fourteenth  century,  musical  notes  were  expressed 
only  by  large  lozenge -shaped  black  dots,  or  points  (the 
notes  as  at  present  used,  an  anonymous  writer  says,  were 
perfected  in  1338)— they  were  without  any  distinction  as 
to  length  of  time,  and  without  any  such  things  as  breves, 
semibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  & c.  The  old 
psalters,  in  many  of  our  Cathedral  churches,  are  thus 
written.  In  the  Library  at  Worcester  there  is  a  copy  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  set  to  music  throughout  with  this 
kind  of  notes  ;  and  a  writer  in  an  early  number  of  the 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine”  (speaking  of  a  Missal  printed  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  York)  gives  a  ludicrous  description  of  the  singing  the 
genealogy  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  where  the 
various  voices,  following  one  another  according  to  the  rules 
of  an  elaborate  canon,  were  perpetually  repeating  different 
words  at  the  Same  time, — “while  the  boys  were  holding  forth 
the  existence  of  Abraham,  the  tenor,  in  defiance  of  nature 
and  choriology,  was  begetting  Isaac,  and  the  treble  begetting 
Joseph  and  all  his  brethren.”  * 

The  first  book  in  which  printed  musical  notes  are  to  be 
found  is  in  a  work  by  John  Gerson,  of  Esslingen,  a  large 
town  in  Wirtemburg,  printed  as  early  as  1473,  and  entitled 
“Collectorium  super  Magnificat.”  These  were  cut  in  wood, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  extant.  The  first  treatise  which 
issued  from  the  press  after  the  invention  of  printing,  was 
F.  Gafori’s  “Theoricum  Opus  Musicte  Discipline.  Neapolis, 
MCCCCLXXX,”  4to.  Another  edition  was  issued  in  folio, 
Mediolani,  1492.  The  latter  contains  curious  woodcuts  of 


*  This  is  a  quotation,  in  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  from  W.  Mason’s 
“Essays,  Historical  and  Critical,  on  English  Church  Music.”  York. 
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musical  instruments,  with  the  manner  of  playing  upon  them ; 
also  gamuts,  &c.  Another  work,  entitled  “  Opusculum 
Musices,”  bearing  date  1487.  The  edition  of  the  Psalms 
printed  at  Mayence  in  1490  had  the  music  (plain  chant)  in 
two  colours,  the  notes  being  in  black,  and  the  ledger-lines 
in  red.  According  to  Ames,  the  first  musical  characters 
that  issued  from  the  press  in  England  are  to  be  found  in 
Ralph  Higden’s  “  Polychronicon,”  translated  by  Trevisa, 
vicar  of  the  parish  of  Berkley,  in  1357,  and  printed  by 
Wynken  de  Worde,  Westmr.  fol.  1495.  [The  notes  here 
referred  to  are  neither  lozenge  nor  round,  but  perfectly 
square. 

In  a  work  by  Nicolas  Wollick,  printed  at  Cologne  in 
1501,  there  are  several  pieces  of  plain  chant  printed  in 
movable  type.  In  1 503,  Ottavio  Petrucci  in  Italy — Pierre 
le  Hautin  in  1525,  Jacques  de  Sanlecque  and  Guillaume  le 
Be  from  1537  to  1545  in  France — Grafton  1540,  old  John 
Day  1560,  Vautrollier  1575,  and  Thomas  Morley  1598,  in 
England — brought  the  art  of  engraving  and  printing  music 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  possible  in  those  days. 
In  1552,  Adrian  Leroy  and  Robert  Ballard  obtained  from 
Henry  II.  of  France  an  exclusive  privilege  to  print  music. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  as  in  the  case  of  most  “  privi¬ 
leges,”  the  art  made  but  poor  progress  for  many  following 
years.  We  should  say  that  the  notes  of  the  music  executed 
by  Peter  Hautin,  who  was  an  engraver,  type-founder,  and 
printer,  were  lozenge-shaped,  and  each  note  was  cut  sepa¬ 
rately  with  the  ledger-lines.  The  types  of  Adrian  Leroy 
were  on  the  same  plan  as  Hautin’s.  Sanlecque  obtained  a 
ten  years  patent  for  the  right  of  printing  the  plain  chant 
music  by  a  new  process  of  his  invention,  and  in  consequence 
of  it  copper-plate  music-printing  in  a  great  measure  super¬ 
seded  typographic  music-printing  as  early  as  1675. 

The  opera  of  “  Thesee,”  by  Lull),  was  very  imperfectly 
printed  by  Ballard  in  1688.  The  same  was  printed  in  folio 
in  1721,  by  Beausenne,  from  copper-plates,  and  was  so 
superior  to  the  music-type  that  the  old  method  was  aban¬ 
doned.  In  like  manner  of  that  very  rare  work,  “  The  Merry 
Musician,”  printed  by  H.  Mears  for  J.  Walsh  and  others, 
3  vols.,  1716-1732,  the  first  volume  is  printed  from  mu.$ic- 
types,  whilst  the  second  and  third  are  printed  entirely  from 
copper-plates. 

In  1575,  Thomas  Vautrollier  (then  established  at  Black- 
friars)  printed  the  “Cantiones  Sacrie”  of  Tallis  and  Byrd, 
who,  though  they  were  not  printers,  obtained  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  a  patent  for  twenty-one  years  for  the  sole  printing 
of  music.  Tallis  was  organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and 
in  1589  succeeded  Parsons  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  The 
“  Cantiones  ”  contains  the  Non  Nobis  Nomine  (generally 
attributed  to  Byrd,  Tallis’s  former  pupil),  of  which  there  is 
said  to  be  a  copy  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  engraved  on  a 
plate  of  gold.  It  was  first  sung  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1607,  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

In  the  year  1598,  another  patent  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Morley,  with  considerably  more  extensive  powers  than  the 
patent  enjoyed  by  Tallis  and  Byrd.  Morley,  besides  being 
a  Bach.  Mils.,  was  “  one  of  the  gents,  of  her  majesties 
Royall  Chapell.”  One  of  the  works  which  he  published, 
under  the  title  of  “  A  plaine  and  easie  Introduction  to 
Practical  Music,”  has  been  always  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  the  type  as  well  as  for  the  frontispiece,  which  is  an  elabo¬ 
rate  specimen  of  the  engraver’s  art  at  that  period.  The 
notes  which  he  used  are  the  open  lozenge-shaped,  which  are 
printed  with  remarkable  neatness.  The  artists  he  employed 
in  printing  his  works  were  William  Barley  and  Thomas 
Este,  alias  Snodham.  Several  music-works  were  published 
by  John  Winder  and  William  Godbid,  but  neither  they  nor 
their  contemporaries  mg.de  any  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  printing.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  under  the 
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date  of  1611  (so  says  Wood),  was  published  “  the  first  mu¬ 
sical  work  printed  from  copperplates f  entitled  the  “  Par- 
thenia;  or,  the  Maydenhead  of  the  first  Musicke  that  ever 
was  printed  for  the  Virginalls,”  entirely  engraven  upon 
copper-plates  by  the  celebrated  engraver  William  Hole. 
The  title  says  it  was  “  Composed  by  three  famous  masters, 
William  Byrde,  Dr.  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons, 
Gentilmen  of  his  Maties  most  Illustrious  Chappell.”  Dr. 
John  Bull  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  the  composer  of 
“  God  Save  the  King.”*  He  was  the  first  Gresham  Professor 
of  Music. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  ART  OF  POPULAR  ILLUSTRATION. 

LAST  month  we  published  a  report  of  a  lecture  by  Mr. 

William  Simpson,  on  “  Illustrated  Journalism,”  and 
this  month  we  give  an  abstract  of  a  recent  lecture  by  Mr. 
Henry  Blackburn  on  the  same  subject.  Although  the  title 
of  the  two  discourses  was  almost  identical,  the  facts  and 
opinions  adduced  were  to  a  large  extent  almost  completely 
dissimilar,  as  each,  lecturer  treated  his  theme  in  a  different 
manner.  Mr.  Simpson  chiefly  addressed  himself  to  the 
origin  and  present  position  of  Pictorial  Journalism  ;  Mr. 
Blackburn  deals  with  its  present  position  and  its  future 
prospects.  Mr.  Simpson  was  historical;  Mr.  Blackburn 
speculative.  There  were,  undoubtedly,  many  suggestive 
points  in  the  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  few  of 
them  will  be  novel  to  readers  of  this  Journal.  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  chief  aim  appeared  to  be — first,  to  accelerate 
the  graphic  delineation  of  passing  events  by  divesting 
that  delineation  of  all  superfluous  work  which  consumed 
time ;  and,  secondly,  to  render  pictorial  illustration  more 
common  by  rendering  it  less  costly.  The  same  idea  was 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Lithographer  nearly  five 
years  ago.  The  discussion .  which  followed  the  lecture 
was  rather  uninteresting,  as  impromptu  discussions  of  the 
kind  very  often  are.  The  suggestion  that  another  evening 
should  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  automatic  engraving  processes,  or  that  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  should 
take  up  the  subject,  is  one  that  we  hope  will  be  carried 
out,  on  account  of  its  great  interest  and  importance  at 
the  present  moment.  One  of  the  speakers  referred  to  the 
efforts  this  Journal  had  made  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
very  interesting  subject,  and  we  may  add,  perhaps,  that 
every  day’s  experience  tends  to  confirm  us  in  the  belief 
that  in  treating  systematically  of  the  correlation  between 
typography,  lithography,  and  photography,  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  dic^  a  solid  and  opportune 
service  to  all  engaged  in  the,  arts  of  printing  and  illustration. 


On  the  evening  of  the  ioth  ultimo  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn 
delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The  Art  of  Popular  Illustration,” 
before  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Lord  Alfred 
Churchill  presided,  and  the  Society’s  Hall,  in  the  Adelphi, 
was  crowded. 

The  Lecturer  said  that  if  it  were  possible  in  a  short 
half-hour  to  attract  serious  attention  to  a  subject  in  which 
all  are  more  or  less  interested,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
consider  whether,  in  the  matter  of  illustrating  books  and 
newspapers,  we  are  really  keeping  pace  with  the  time. 
Are  we,  in  the  matter  of  giving  information  or  imparting 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  illustrations,  adopting 
the  truest  and  simplest  methods  ?  He  ventured  to  say  that 


*  See  Chappell’s  “Pop.  Mus.,”  ii.  692.  1859. 


i  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  were  doing  nothing  of  the  kind 
AVe  have  pictures  in  abundance  which  delight  the  eye,  which 
are  artistically  drawn  and  skilfully  engraved,  but  in  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  is  more  thought  given  to 
effect  as  a  picture  than  to  illustrating  the  text.  Let  us 
ask  our  artists  if  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  express  their 
ideas  in  fewer  lines ;  in  short,  give  us  better  work  and  less 
of  it.  "With  so  many  facilities  for  reproduction,  and 
improvements  in  machinery  for  rapid  printing,  is  it  nothigh 
j  time  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  the  style  of  our  illustra¬ 
tions,  we  may  not  have  been  working  in  the  old  grooves 
too  long  ?  The  old,  practical  answer  will  come  back  to  us 
as  surely  as  the  returning  tide — “  The  public  is  satisfied,  and 
the  system  pays.”  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  a  simpler 
system  of  illustration  would  be  commercially  successful,  and 
increase  work  for  artists,  engravers,  and  every  one  concerned. 
The  cost  of  illustrations  undoubtedly  reduces  their  number, 
and  a  fashion  being  set  for  a  particular  style  of  engravings, 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  make  a  change  all  at  once ;  but  it 
may  be  worked  gradually,  and  it  rests  with  our  younger 
artists  to  do  it.  The  time  will  surely  come  when  we  shall 
look  back  upon  the  present  monotonous  system  with  con¬ 
siderable  amusement,  and  upon  a  book  or  newspaper  that 
is  not  illustrated  as  an  incomplete  production. 

A  “  special  correspondent”  is  sent  to  what  is  called  the 
seat  of  war,  or  is  stationed  in  some  remote  country,  to  give 
the  readers  of  a  newspaper  the  benefit  of  his  observations. 
In  the  language  which  he  possesses,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
what  he  sees  in  a  hundred  lines,  when  two  or  three  skilful 
strokes  of'  the  pen  might  have  expressed  his  meaning 
pictorially.  There  are  many  events  of  interest,  and  scenes 
passing  before  the  newspaper  correspondent’s  eyes,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  described  in  words.  In  every  place 
there  is  some  leading  feature  that  gives  character  to  it ;  and 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  letters  from  abroad 
to  have  them  headed  sometimes  with  sketches.  The  sketch 
should  appear  side  by  side  with  the  written  description,  and 
really  illustrate  the  text.  In  descriptions  of  scenery,  words 
so  rarely  convey  the  right  impression  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  that  it  seems  to  me  wonderful  that  we  have  no  better 
method  in  common  use. 

Again,  in  describing  a  picture,  how  much  the  interest 
would  be  heightened  if  the  written  description  was  accom- 
I  panied  by  a  little  outline  indicating  its  composition  and 
i  general  effect. 

Whilst  contemplating  the  possibilities  of  a  more  general 
pictoral  record  of  events,  and  of  a  new  daily  illustrated 
newspaper  which  I  hear  is  imminent  in  London,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Daily  Graphic  of  New  York.  It 
consists  of  a  sheet  of  four  pages,  about  the  size  of  our  Globe 
newspaper,  and  is  published  at  5  cents  (2|d.).  But  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Daily  Graphic  of  New  York  will  not  help 
us  much  in  our  considerations  to-night,  because  the  side  of 
the  sheet  bearing  the  illustrations  (at  least  half  of  which 
are  borrowed  from  European  sources)  is  printed  by  the 
comparatively  slow  process  of  photo-lithography.  The 
illustrations  are  printed  from  six  steam-presses,  generally 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  12  in  the  morning,  and  have  to 
be  drawn  often  at  dead  of  night.  There  were  six  artists  on 
the  staff  when  I  was  in  New  York,  with  varying  powers  of 
skill,  imagination,  and  endurance.  The  paper  was  published 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  between  that  hour  and  six 
there  were  spread  over  the  city  of  New  York  the  most 
remarkable  illustrations  of  events  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
witness.  That  some  were  artistic,  and  produced  in  a  mar¬ 
vellously  short  space  of  time,  I  must  admit;  that  the 
majority  were  sensational  from  a  European  point  of  view — 
sensational  in  the  most  aggravated  sense  of  the  word — 
you  may  judge  by  the  copies  before  you.  The  proprietors 
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of  the  Daily  Graphic  state  that,  although  the  paper  was 
started  during  a  period  of  great  financial  depression,  they 
have  “  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  success.” 
They  attribute  it  principally  to  the  founding  of  a  large 
lithographic  business  through  the  publicity  of  the  paper,  a 
system  rather  new  to  us  in  England,  and  also,  curiously 
enough  (I  am  using  their  own  words),  “to  an  absence  of  all 
sensational  news.”  “  Pictoral  records  of  crime,”  they 
write,  “  executions,  scenes  involving  misery,  and  the  more 
unwholesome  phases  of  social  life,  are  a  positive  detriment 
to  a  daily  illustrated  newspaper.  In  fact,  the  higher  the 
tone,  and  the  better  the  taste  appealed  to,  the  larger  we 
have  found  the  circulation  to  be.”  Taking,  then,  the 
experience  of  the  Daily  Graphic  as  an  example  or  as  a 
warning,  as  we  please,  I  believe  that  the  form  a  daily 
illustrated  newspaper  would  take  in  London  would  be  a 
morning  paper,  published  at  twopence,  with  several  editions 
during  the  day  and  evening.  It  would  probably  consist 
of  16  pages,  in  the  style  of,  but  rather  larger  than,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  and  one  of  its  principal  commercial  features 
would  be  illustrated  advertisements.  The  modus  operandi  of 
its  rapid  news  illustrations  would  be,  roughly,  as  follows  : — - 
Your  sketch  is  handed  in  to  the  office,  say  between  two 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  probably  quite  unfit  for 
publication,  but  it  contains  an  item  of  news  of  great  public 
interest,  which  can  be  expressed  by  an  expert  on  a  small 
scale  in  a  few  lines ;  and  so,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  six  p.m.  it  is  re-drawn,  and  between  six  and  twelve 
p.m.  it  is  engraved  or  otherwise  (most  probably  otherwise) 
brought  up  in  relief,  ready  for  placing  in  the  forme  with  the 
type.  Between  twelve  and  two  a.m.  a  paper  cast  is  taken 
by  simply  pressing  a  sheet  of  papier-mache  upon  the  surface 
of  the  forme ;  this  sheet  is  then  bent  to  the  shape  of  the 
cylinder  (a  diameter  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches),  another 
cast  is  taken  in  metal  from  the  paper  on  this  curve,  and — 
the  work  is  done.  By  half-past  three  or  four  a.m.  the 
cylinder  will  be  revolving  and  be  hurling  off  copies  at  the 
rate  of  io,ooo  an  hour. 

On  the  general  question  as  to  whether  daily  illustrated 
papers  are  desirable  in  England,  I  will  only  remark  that  it 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  feverish  haste  with  which 
everything  connected  with  newspapers  is  conducted,  that 
events  happening,  say  on  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  cannot 
be  recorded  pictorially  for  ten  days,  even  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  portrait,  it  may  be  ready  for  the  printer.  The 
great  art  of  conducting  a  daily  illustrated  newspaper  would 
be  to  know  what  to  leave  out — when,  in  fact,  to  have  no 
illustrations  at  all. 

Returning  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper, 
the  best  method  of  illustration  for  the  press,  and  taking 
next  our  ■ weekly  illustrated  newspapers,  it  must  be  admitted, 
I  think,  by  all,  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  of  great 
proficiency,  where  there  is  little  left  to  be  done.  From 
London  are  issued  the  best  illustrated  newspapers  in  the 
world.  But  our  artistic  skill  has  by  degrees  engendered  a 
habit  of  making  pictures  when  we  ought  to  be  recording 
facts.  We  have  thus  created  a  fashion  and  a  demand  from 
the  public  for  something  which  is  often  elaborately  untrue. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  records  of  events  in  our 
principal  illustrated  newspaper  seldom  bear  the  stamp  of 
reality,  or  impress  the  reader  with  the  belief  in  their  abso¬ 
lute  truth.  And  yet  our  artists  have  wonderful  power  in 
recording  impressions,  as  was  recently  shown  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  sketches  exhibited  in  the  City  and  Spitalfields 
School  of  Art. 

Would  it  then  be  too  much  to  ask  of  those  who  cater 
for  and  really  create  the  public  taste,  that  they  should  give 
us  two  things,  in  our  illustrated  newspapers, — the  Real  and 
the  Ideal  ? 


1.  Pictorial  records  of  events  in  the  simplest  and  truest 
manner  possible. 

2.  Pictures  of  the  very  highest  class  that  can  be  produced 
on  wood,  and  printed  with  the  type. 

If  I  were  pressed  for  examples  of  excellence  in  each 
division  as  issuing  from  the  press  to-day,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  might  seem  invidious,  to  select  them.  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son,  of  the  Illustrated  London  News ,  making  a  sketch  on  a 
cigarette-paper  as  he  walks  to  prison  between  two  gens- 
d’armes,  ready  to  smoke  or  to  swallow  it  on  an  emergency, 
is  a  good  picture  of  artistic  activity  in  this  direction ;  but 
speaking  generally,  I  would  say  that,  in  the  first  division, 
i.e.  “  the  real,”  some  of  the  best  sketches  from  the  seat  of 
war  have  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  in 
the  Monde  Illustre,  published  in  Paris.  They  do  not  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  asked  for,  and  even  they  sometimes  lack 
the  simplicity  and  decision  of  touch  which  we  hope  to  attain 
by  training. 

In  the  second  division,  “  the  ideal,”  the  public  need  not 
be  reminded  that  the  Graphic  newspaper  is  producing  work 
of  a  higher  artistic  order  than  anything  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  newspapers.  The  illustrations  by  Small,  C. 
Green,  Fildes,  Herkomer,  H.  Allingham,  and  others,  which 
have  appeared  lately,  reach,  I  believe,  both  in  drawing 
and  engraving,  in  composition,  colour,  and  in  all  technical 
qualities,  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  yet  achieved. 
Portraits,  although  they  have  been  well  described  as  the 
“  ideal  biography  of  the  man,”  belong  to  the  first  division, 
the  real,  and  in  no  branch  of  illustration  do  our  newspapers 
more  legitimately  excel. 

Here,  then,  are  two  opposite  methods  of  illustration, 
which  only  require  to  be  kept  distinct,  each  in  its  own 
place,  and  our  interest  in  them  would  be  doubled.  We  ask 
first  for  a  record  of  news,  and  then  for  a  picture-gallery,  and 
to  know,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  “  which  is  which.” 

In  the  illustration  of  books,  I  would  remark  generally 
that  the  present  fashion  of  drawing  and  engraving  is  too 
elaborate,  the  cost  of  which  discourages  publishers,  and 
deprives  the  public  often  of  what  it  would  wish  to  see. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  on  which 
I  cannot  dwell  now,  but  the  chief  one  is  Fashion.  We 
cannot  hope  to  alter  it  all  at  once ;  but  with  increased 
facilities  for  producing  illustrations  a  change  will  come,  and 
the  book  of  the  future  will  not  be  considered  complete 
unless  the  author  has  helped  to  express  himself  pictorially, 
and  to  consider  this  a  legitimate  part  of  his  work.  In  the 
great  mass  of  illustrations,  to  works  of  fiction  especially, 
there  is  waste  of  labour  and  superabundance  of  details — 
details  which,  for  business  reasons,  seldom  have  a  chance 
of  being  engraved  properly. 

But  great  excellence  in  drawing  on  wood  must  still  be 
said  to  be  exceptional.  It  is  a  fact — strange  to  say  it  in 
these  days  when  more  money  is  expended  on  wood-engrav¬ 
ings  than  ever — that,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  we  seem 
to  be  retrograding  rather  than  advancing.  Few  of  our  great 
artists  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  draw  for  the  press,  and 
when  they  do  undertake  an  illustration,  say  of  a  great 
poem,  the  drawing,  which  is  to  be  multiplied  over  the  world 
100,000  times,  has  far  less  thought  bestowed  upon  it  than 
the  painted  portrait  of  a  cotton-king.  This  may,  or  may 
not  be  necessary ;  at  any  rate  it  is  an  argument  for 
making  book  and  newspaper  illustration  a  special  study 
and  profession,  now  that  so  many  processes  for  reproducing 
drawings  are  to  hand.  Wherever  this  work  is  made  a 
specialty,  the  result  is,  as  we  all  know,  excellence.  Remem¬ 
bering  how  much  the  eye  and  mind,  even  of  the  uneducated, 
will  supply  and  picture  for  itself,  if  only  the  leading  lines 
of  a  figure  or  landscape  are  correctly  indicated,  it  would 
seem  worth  while,  for  purposes  of  popular  illustration,  to 
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learn  exactly  where  to  stop, — in  short,  to  master  “  the 
shorthand  of  pictorial  art,”  at  least  as  perfectly  as  the  scene- 
painter  has  mastered  his. 

This  seems  to  me  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  that 
the  kind  of  practice  most  required  of  pupils,  after  they  have 
passed  the  elementary  stages,,  is  to  draw  from  the  object, 
no  matter  what,  and  to  aim  at  giving  effect  in  the  fewest 
lines.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  younger  school  of  draughtsmen  in  this  country 
are  “  all  abroad  ” — lacking  not  industry,  not  capacity,  but 
method.  That  they  do  good  work  in  abundance  is  not 
denied,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  work  required. 

The  importance  of  special  training  for  making  drawings 
which  are  to  be  reproduced,  perhaps  a  million  times,  cannot 
be  overrated,  and  the  subject  is,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
attracting  attention  in  the  right  quarters. 

And  here  it  may  be  asked,  is  all  this  practical  ?  That 
greater  skill  and  certainty  of  drawing  can  be  attained  by 
our  younger  draughtsmen,  I  feel  assured. ;  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  nearly  every  book  and  newspaper  in  the  future 
will  be  illustrated,  and  that  the  best  qualified  reporter  for 
the  press  will  be  the  best  draughtsman  as  well  as  shorthand 
writer,  the  importance  of  cultivating  “  the  shorthand  of 
pictorial  art”  is  greater  than  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

How  is  this  to  be  attained  ? 

1.  By  teaching  the  pupil  to  use  his  dormant  powers  of 
observation,  by  encouraging  him  to  express  himself 
pictorially. 

2.  By  encouraging  the  young  artist  to  draw  continually 
from  life,  and  to  make  notes  of  everything  he  sees  out  of  ; 
doors.  The  latter  practice  will  give  him  simplicity  of 
treatment,  and  simplicity  in  drawing  means  power. 

Next,  as  to  the  processes  for  reproducing  drawings,  espe¬ 
cially  those  adapted  for  the  facsimile  reproduction  of 
sketches.  During  the  past  few  years  so  many  processes 
have  been  put  forward  for  producing  drawings  in  relief,  for 
printing  with  the  type,  that  it  has  become  a  business  in 
itself  to  test  and  understand  them.  First,  as  to  wood¬ 
engraving,  I  need  not  tell  the  practical  part  of  my  audience 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  best  known  process  is 
wood-engraving,  at  least  it  is  the  best  for  facsimile  repro¬ 
duction  of  drawings,  as  at  present  understood  in  England, 
whether  they  be  made  direct  upon  the  wood  or  transmitted 
by  photography.  There  is  no  process  in  relief  which  has 
the  same  certainty,  which  gives  the  same  colour  and  bright¬ 
ness,  and  by  which  gradation  of  touch  can  be  more  truly 
rendered.  Nobody  knows — nobody  ever  will  know — -how 
much  the  engraver  has  done  for  the  artist.  “  For  good  or 
evil,”  it  may  be  said  ;  but  I  am  thinking  now  only  of  the 
good,  of  occasions  when  the  engraver  has  to  interpret  the  | 
artist’s  meaning,  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
come  to  the  rescue  and  perfect  imperfect  work.  The  artist 
who  draws  for  reproduction  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
means  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  He  cannot  say 
to  the  acid,  “  Make  these  lines  a  little  firmer,”  or  to  the 
sun’s  rays,  “  Give  a  little  more  light”;  and  so — as  we  cannot 
always  have  good  wood-engraving,  as  it  is  not  always  cheap 
enough  or  rapid  enough  for  our  needs — we  endeavour  to 
draw  in  positive  black  lines  exactly  what  we  want  repro¬ 
duced,  either  a  sketch  in  line  or  a  diagram,  or  a  more 
finished  drawing,  with  tints  obtained  as  in  steel-engraving, 
and  resort  to  one  of  the  photographic  processes  by  which 
an  electrotype  can  be  produced,  if  necessary,  in  six  or 
eight  hours. 

A  wonderful  and  startling  invention  is  here,  worthy  of  a 
land  of  enchantment,  which,  without  labour,  with  little 
more  than  a  wave  of  the  hand,  transfixes  the  written 
thought,  and  turns  it  into  a  monument ;  by  which  the  most 
delicate  and  hasty  stroke  of  the  pen  is  not  merely  recorded 


in  facsimile  for  the  eye  to  decipher,  but  it  is  brought  out 
in  sharp  relief,  as  bold  and  strong  as  if  hewn  out  of  a  rock ! 
Here  is  an  argument  for  doing  “  the  best  and  truest  work 
we  can,”  a  process  that  renders  indestructible — so  inde¬ 
structible  that  nothing  short  of  cremation  would  get  rid  of 
it — every  line  that  we  put  upon  paper,  an  argument  for 
learning  for  purposes  of  illustration  the  touch  and  method 
best  adapted  for  photographic  reproduction  by  the  press. 
As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  different  photographic  relief 
processes,  that  must  be  decided  by  experts.  Speaking 
generally,  I  may  say  that  there  are  six  or  seven  now  in  use, 
each  of  which  is,  I  am  informed,  the  best,  and  several  of 
which  I  know  to  be  applicable  to  cylinder  machines  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  metal  cast  from  a  wood  block.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  these  processes  are  being  made  so  rapidly  that 
what  was  best  yesterday  will  not  be  the  best  to-morrow ; 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  that  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  devote  a  special  evening  to  its  consideration. 

In  answer  to  the  question — perhaps  on  many  lips  to-night 
— “  Has  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  artistic  result 
been  produced  by  these  relief  processes  ?”  I  answer 
emphatically,  “Yes”;  and  that  the  results  obtainable  are, 
as  yet,  only  half  revealed.  Drawings  reproduced  in  relief 
by  photographic  processes  differ  curiously  from  each  other, 
and  all  of  course  differ  widely  from  wood-engraving,  which 
is  never  in  absolute  facsimile.  As  adjuncts  to,  but  not  as 
substitutes  for,  wood-engraving,  the  processes  have  great 
value,  both  in  time  and  economy,  and  the  results  give  us 
sometimes  a  quality  of  work  which,  for  technical  reasons, 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  graver — a  quality  for  which 
there  is  no  other  word  than  artistic.  Some  of  the  blocks 
are  deficient  in  relief,  and  in  the  bearing  up  of  the  fine 
lines,  but  some  have  answered  admirably,  and  have  had 
as  many  as  100,000  impressions  printed  from  them.  The 
specimens  put  forward  by  the  promoters  of  the  photo-relief 
processes  are  very  unequal ;  some  are  very  good,  and 
some,  I  must  admit,  are  very  bad  indeed.  They  say, 
“Give  us  good  work,  and  we  can  reproduce  it”;  but 
they  want  something  more  than  this ;  they  want  drawings 
that  will  bear  being  reproduced  mechanically ;  they  want 
something,  in  fact,  which,  for  want  of  practice,  few  artists 
are  able  to  give. 

Besides  the  photographic  processes  there  is  the  well- 
known  French  system  of  drawing  on  lithographic  transfer- 
paper,  or  on  stone,  from  which  relief  blocks  for  printing  with 
type  are  quickly  obtained.  This  is  largely  used  in  France 
and  England  for  periodical  illustration  of  “  the  butterfly” 
kind,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  kinds  of  engraving. 
There  is  also  the  system  of  drawing  on  waxed  plates  with 
an  etching-needle,  which  has  been  known  for  ten  years, 
but  which  has  only  lately  made  much  advance.  In  the 
Portfolio  there  have  appeared  some  very  artistic  etchings  by 
Alfred  Dawson,  printed  with  the  type;  and  the  process  is 
now  largely  used  both  in  books  and  newspapers.  This 
system,  however,  requires  special  knowledge  and  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  on  the  plates,  which,  once 
attained  (I  believe  it  can  be  learned  in  a  week),  produces 
the  sharpest  and  best  results — in  fact,  the  nearest  approach 
to  wood-engraving  we  have  yet  seen. 

These  two  last  processes  are,  I  believe,  the  most  suitable 
for  making  rapid  illustrations  for  books  and  newspapers,  it 
being  now  quite  possible  to  make  a  drawing  by  these 
means  at  six  in  the  evening  and  publish  it  next  morning 
in  a  newspaper.  That  the  blocks  print  well,  and  are  in 
sufficient  relief  for  working  on  cylinder  machines,  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  by  the  specimens  in  the  room.  There  are 
yet  other  relief  processes,  some  of  which,  like  the 
“  Graphotype,”  have  been  known  for  years,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  them.  The  reason  for  calling 
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attention  to  processes  generally  is  this,  that  owing  to  the 
perfection  of  the  beautiful  system  of  electrotyping  the 
surface  of  casts  in  copper  and  steel,  and  to  the  great 
improvements  in  printing  illustrations  rapidly,  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  their  use  which  did  not  exist  even  a 
year  ago. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are,  as  is  well  known,  many 
other  photographic  processes  for  reproducing  drawings  in 
facsimile ,  such  as  the  “Autotype,”  the  “Heliotype,”  the 
“  Woodbury,”  and  others  ;  but  as  they  are  not  yet  available 
for  printing  with  type  at  ordinary  presses,  I  will  not  refer 
to  them  further  than  to  express  surprise  that  they  are  not 
more  utilized  for  the  immediate  reproduction  'of  paintings, 
drawings,  and  sketches. 

I  shall  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  the  engraver’s  art  and 
the  etcher’s  art  have  supplied  and  are  supplying  the  public 
with  copies  of  our  best  pictures,  and,  in  fact,  “  meet  the 
public  want.”  But  a  good  steel-engraving  takes  years  to 
produce,  and  is  never  an  exact  facsimile.  Some  of  the 
plates  in  the  Art  Journal ,  for  instance,  take  eighteen  months 
to  produce.  Consider  this ;  a  journal  of  art  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  taking  more  than  a  year  to 
present  its  readers  with  a  copy  of  a  picture  !  I  am  thinking 
at  the  moment  more  of  the  title,  and  what  a  real  Art  Journal 
might  be  with  the  present  facilities  of  reproduction  at  com¬ 
mand.  My  theory  of  an  “  art  journal  ”  is  a  paper  that 
should  present  to  its  readers,  in  some  pictorial  form, 
monthly  (or  weekly  would  be  better),  the  artistic  events 
of  the  day,  and  give  in  outline  (on  some  such  plan  as  I  have 
suggested)  an  idea  of  the  composition  and  leading  lines 
of  every  new  picture  as  soon  as  it  is  exhibited. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  public  is,  as  a 
rule,  either  impatient  or  indifferent ;  that  if  you  do  not  give 
it  a  good  thing  quickly,  it  will  take  a  bad  one.  We  who 
have  only  a  few  years  to  live,  and  many  of  us  really  only 
a  few  hours  left  to  devote  to  art,  cannot  rest  content  with  a 
process  that  reproduces  one  work  in  two  or  three  years. * 
Let  the  originator  devote  half  a  lifetime  to  a  picture  if  he 
will,  and  if  his  health  and  enthusiasm  hold  out,  well ;  but 
for  reproduction  in  the  press  let  us  use  the  quickest  and 
truest  method  that  science  can  now  supply.  That  method 
at  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  wood-engraving,  which, 
in  its  quality  of  work,  aided  by  good  printing,  almost 
approaches  steel.  Looking  at  the  wood-engravings  in  the 
leading  illustrated  newspapers  and  at  the  publications  of 
such  houses  as  the  Messrs.  Cassell  (I  mention  these  because 
they  represent,  perhaps,  the  distribution  of  the  largest  num¬ 
bers  of  cheap  and  good  pictures),  there  would  seem  little 
left  to  be  done.  But  we  are  moving  on,  and  on,  I  believe, 
to  a  more  artistic  period  still,  when,  by  the  power  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  we  shall  attain  far  more  simplicity  and  truth  in 
popular  illustration. 

With  the  means  now  at  command  for  reproducing  any  lines 
drawn  or  written  in  perfect  facsimile ,  mounted  on  squared 
blocks  to  range  with  the  type,  giving  little  or  no  trouble 
to  the  printer,  we  should  more  frequently  see  the  hand¬ 
work  of  the  author  and  the  artist  appearing  on  our  pages. 
We  need  not  fear  the  multiplication  of  much  crude  amateur 
work  by  these  means — our  publishers  will  take  care  of  that ; 
but  we  should  infuse  more  character  and  originality  into 
every  publication  that  comes  from  the  press;  and  when  I 
speak  of  originality  I  refer  specially  to  the  originality  of  the 
author.  The  fact  is,  that  in  all  our  books,  but  especially 
in  books  on  art,  and  “  editions  of  luxury,”  we  are  too  neat 
and  tidy.  We  fall  submissively  into  the  same  mechanical 
toils,  our  noblest  thoughts  are  printed  like  our  weakest,  and 


*  According  to  Mr.  Hamerton,  there  are  in  some  etchings  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  strokes  of  the  hand. 


are  all  run  out  in  lines  together,  as  in  the  making  of 
macaroni. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  fashion;  but  the  fashion  may 
change  suddenly,  and  a  call  be  made  upon  us  to  produce 
more  numerous,  but  less  elaborate  illustrations.  Let  us, 
then,  cultivate  more  systematically  in  our  schools  the  art 
of  drawing  for  the  press,  and  treat  it  as  a  worthy  profession. 
Let  it  not  be  said  again,  as  it  was  to  me  to-day  by  one  who 
has  devoted  half  a  life  to  these  things,  “  The  processes 
of  reproduction  are  to  hand,  where  are  your  artists?” 
There  is  the  talent  amongst  us,  the  power  of  expressing 
ourselves  pictorially,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  are 
aware  of.  It  is  in  this  room  to-night ;  but  it  plays  about  us 
like  summer  lightning,  whereas  we  want  the  precision  and 
accuracy  of  the  telegraph. 

In  conclusion,  shall  it  be  said  of  our  artists  that  the 
chariot-wheels  of  the  press  move  too  fast  for  them — that 
chemistry  and  the  sun’s  rays  have  been  utilized  too  soon — 
that,  in  short,  the  processes  of  reproduction  have  been  per¬ 
fected  before  their  time?  I  think  not,  and  that  an  art 
which  has  existed  for  ages,  and  is  now  best  understood  by 
the  Japanese,  may  be  cultivated  amongst  us  to  a  more 
practical  end. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  William  Simpson, 
of  the  Illustrated  News ,  said  he  could  hardly  agree  with 
Mr.  Blackburn  in  his  strictures  on  the  present  style  of  news¬ 
paper  illustration.  As  to  a  daily  illustrated  newspaper,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  would  come  some  day  or  other,  but  he 
was  doubtful  whether  it  was  altogether  desirable.  At  present 
I  we  get  our  daily  dose  of  news  and  our  weekly  dose  of  pic- 
j  tures ;  and  i'f  our  illustrated  journals  were  monotonous,  as 
the  lecturer  had  accused  them  of  being,  a  daily  one  would 
i  only  add  a  daily  dose  of  the  same  monotony  to  our  weekly 
dose  already  existing.  He  considered,  as  opposed  to  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  idea  of  outline  etching,  that  the  use  of  light  and 
shade  was  most  necessary,  and  a  series  of  pictures  in  mere 
outline  would  have  a  very  monotonous  effect.  He  had  seen 
Chinese  books  done  in  this  way  which  were  very  dull  and  un¬ 
pleasing.  Without  referring  to  any  of  his  own  sketches,  he 
might  say  that  some  of  the  other  pictures  on  the  walls  were  as 
admirable  examples  of  excellence  as  could  be  desired  in 
existing  styles,  and  they  served  to’show  what  he  meant  by  the 
proper  use  of  light  and  shade.  A  point  where  he  saw  room 
for  improvement  was  in  the  use  of  colour,  and  he  ventured 
to  predict  that  before  long  we  should  find  a  very  extended 
use  of  colour  in  illustrating  journals.  He  did  not  mean 
that  every  picture  should  be  glaring  with  a  great  variety 
of  colours,  but  suggested  the  employment  of  a  few  tints — 
browns,  greys,  and  greens— in  a  judicious  way.  A  method 
of  reproduction  which  was  much  neglected,  especially  in 
this  country,  was  Lithography;  and  though  he  did  not 
propose  its  use  for  newspapers,  he  yet  thought  that,  for 
general  purposes  of  reproduction,  artists  might  use  it 
much  more  freely  than  they  did.  He  would  not  say  that 
it  was  a  better  process  than  Etching,  but  it  undoubtedly 
gave  greater  variety  ;  for  they  could  draw  in  chalk,  ink, 
and  brush,  and  employ  various  tints.  He  was  astonished 
that  artists  neglected  it  so  much  for  etching.  In  France 
all  the  best  artists  used  lithography  for  reproducing  their 
pictures,  and  the  Daily  Graphic  was  also  produced  by  that 
process.  The  Paris  Charivari  had  its  principal  cartoons 
lithographed  in  chalk,  and  when  Gavarni  used  to  do  them, 
they  were  magnificent  specimens  of  sketching.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  etching,  and  was  glad  to  see  artists 
returning  to  that  process ;  but  considered,  nevertheless, 
that  lithography  had  been  greatly  overlooked. 

Mr.  Thos.  Sopwith,  F.R.S.,  thought  the  paper  worthy 
of  great  commendation,  the  liberality  of  sentiment  shown  in 
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it  being  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  features,  because  it 
was  not  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  advocate  any  of  the 
new  improvements  which  had  been  made,  but  to  bring 
before  the  Society  a  general  view  of  what  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  the  present  time  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  illustrated  papers,  and  the  walls  of 
that  room  showed  how  very  rapidly  the  art  ,  of  illustration 
was  being  extended.  In  order  that  the  art  might  still 
further  be  extended,  attention  had  been  directed  to  two  or 
three  points,  and  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  desir¬ 
ableness  of  cultivating,  as  much  as  possible,  the  art  of 
drawing  from  original  objects,  an  art  which  might  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  imagined;  for  he  had 
found,  in  attending  at  schools  of  the  humbler  class,  that 
when  a  drawing  was  put  before  children,  accompanied  with 
an  anecdote  to  attract  their  attention,  they  showed  a  mar¬ 
vellous  aptitude,  not  merely  for  making  accurate  drawings, 
but  for  pursuing  mathematical  drawings  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection.  If  the  art  of  representing  objects  from  nature 
were  cultivated,  it  might  be  a  means  of  benefit  in  after-life. 
Of  all  the  employments  pointed  out  as  an  occupation  for 
ladies,  he  knew  of  none  more  adapted  to  them  than  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  wood.  He  had  the  authority  of  Bewick  for 
saying  that  wood-engraving  was  especially  suited  to  the 
capabilities  of  women.  The  effects  produced  by  the  autotype 
and  other  methods  were  very  remarkable,  and,  if  persevered 
in,  would  enable  reporters  and  others  to  add  sketches  to 
their  descriptions  of  any  subject.  He  had  listened  to  the 
paper  with  great  pleasure,  and  believed  it  to  be  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  it 
was  the  express  object  of  the  Society  to  promote. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gilks  concurred  with  the  last  speaker  as 
to  the  suggestiveness  of  the  lecture,  but  was  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  that  Mr.  Blackburn  had  not  particularized  the 
six  new  processes  which  he  suggested  for  carrying  out  his 
enlarged  ideas.  It  was  well  known  that  a  great  many 
processes  had  been  carried  out,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
correlation  between  Photography  and  Typography  was  the 
great  point  to  which  public  attention  ought  to  be  directed. 
He  was  disappointed,  in  this  respect,  that  the  new  processes 
were  not  described,  but  referred  at  the  "same  time  to  the 
series  of  articles  in  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer 
which  clearly  treated  of  this  important  subject,  and  informed 
its  readers  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  regard  to  these  im¬ 
provements.  He  believed  the  six  new  processes  referred  to 
would  fail,  as  all  previous  ones  had,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  assurance  to  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of 
that  “  middle  process  ”  to  which  they  had  to'  be  subjected, 
namely,  stereotyping.  However  beautiful  might  be  the 
work  after  it  came  out  of  the  artist’s  hands,  it  was  changed 
and  came  out  altogether  different  after  the  process  of 
stereotyping,  by  the  contraction  of  the  metal  and  other 
causes,  and  could  not  be  compared  with  a  wood-engraving. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  these  new  processes  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  disadvantage,  they  would  surely  fail,  as  all 
the  previous  ones  had  done.  Mr.  Blackburn  must  know 
that  attempts  had  long  ago  been  made  to  print  illustrations 
from  cylinders,  but  it  had  been  found  impracticable.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  mention  had  been 
made  of  the  way  in  which  the  several  processes  were  to  be 
accomplished.  There  was  no  doubt,  as  stated  in  the 
paper,  that  fashion  had  a  deal  to  do  with  illustrations. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  had  seen  not  only  wood-engrav¬ 
ing,  but  many  of  the  processes  referred  to  by  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn,  and  thought  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  to  have  a 
daily  illustrated  paper  with  pictures  of  events  just  after  they 
happened.  But  there  would  be  one  obstacle  to  this,  viz. 
the  time  occupied  in  making  the  sketch,  so  that  the  news, 
which  would  be  put  before  the  public  at  once,  would  be 


later  than  the  picture.  He  agreed  with  the  lecturer,  that 
the  application  of  many  of  the  processes  was  limited,  and 
thought  that  in  wood-engravings  they  had  an  art  which 
would  never  be  surpassed,  for  many  of  the  effects  produced 
on  wood  could  not  be  touched  by  any  other  process. 
The  Dawson  process,  the  photographic  processes,  and 
Leitch’s  process  were  good  for  certain  things,  being  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  expressing  outlines,  but  for  a  shaded 
picture  they  failed  completely,  there  being  a  want  of 
atmosphere  about  them  ;  the  figures  almost  invariably  seem 
stuck  to  the  building  behind,  and  there  was  no  power  to 
get  at  the  minute  gradations  of  tint  which  could  be 
obtained  in  a  wood-engraving.  Even  in  photographing- 
fine  steel-plates  he  understood  it  was  impossible  to  get  fine 
gradations  of  tone.  The  last  speaker  had  condemned 
the  processes  mentioned  in  the  paper  on  account  of  the 
blocks  having  to  go  through  a  middle  process,  but  he 
could  assure  them  the  very  finest  illustrations  in  the  world 
were  produced  by  electrotypes,  which  had  the  advantage 
that  more  copies  could  be  obtained  from  them  than  from 
the  block,  which  was  important  when  more  than  40,000 
impressions  had  to  be  taken  from  one  engraving.  What 
was  probably  the  finest  work  of  its  sort  ever  issued,  the 
Messrs.  Appleton’s  “  Picturesque  America,”  was  now  being 
produced  by  that  process,  and  there  was  nothing  like  it  in 
the  way  of  serial  illustration.  The  large  publishing  house 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  to  which  kindly  allusion 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Blackburn,  had  a  large  quantity  of 
their  work  electro  typed,  and  it  was  known  to  be  the  case 
that  even  steel-engravings  were  reproduced  by  this  process 
to  a  large  extent.  He  would  undertake  to  put  before  any  one, 
who  was  not  an  accomplished  expert,  impressions  from  an 
electrotype  and  a  steel  plate  side  by  side,  and  he  would  not 
know  the  difference ;  and  the  same  with  wood-engraving. 
This  style  of  sketching  had  been  admirably  employed  to 
illustrate  one  of  Mr.  Blackburn’s  own  books  of  travels,  and 
he  thought  in  their  own  sphere  those  processes  would  be 
very  useful,  and  might  be  more  extensively  employed, 
though,  as  far  as  he  had  seen  at  present,  they  could  not 
take  the  place  of  wood-engraving. 

Mr.  E.  Lawrence,  in  referring  to  the  remark  just  made 
that  a  great  many  of  the  wood  blocks  used  for  popular 
illustration  were  electrotyped,  .asked  whether  a  softer  wood 
than  box  might  not  be  employed,  such  as  lime  or  pear-tree, 
and  thus  the  time  and  labour  of  the  engraver  be  saved. 

Mr.  Gilics  said  he  had  referred  to  the  stereotyping,  not 
the  electrotyping  process.  Every  person  with  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  would  see  the  difference  between  a' 
stereotype  and  a  wood  block,  because  the  soft  material 
contracted  in  cooling,  and  therefore  the  finest  part  of  the 
work  of  the  engraver  was  destroyed. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Blackburn,  said  he  had  made  some  most  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  he  could  not  quite  see  at  present  how  they  were 
to  be  carried  out.  If  adopted  at  all,  they  must  be  in  a 
paper  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose ;  and  though  it  was 
quite  possible  they  might  succeed,  the  art  of  pictorial 
literature  was  certainly  one  which  needed  a  great  deal  of 
development,  and  required  artists  who  specially  devoted 
themselves  to  that  particular  line.  If  anything  had  to  be  done 
rapidly,  it  could  not  receive  that  same  elaborate  care  which 
was  shown  in  some  of  the  highly-finished  engravings  on  the 
wall,  but  must  be  accomplished  in  a  more  sketchy  manner. 
He  remembered  one  facsimile  illustration,  in  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News ,  of  the  battle  before  Coomassie,  which 
struck  him  at  the  time  as  being  a  remarkably  clever 
engraving  of  the  battle,  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  same  paper.  He  had  no  doubt,  if  the  same 
thing  were  carried  out  more  generally,  in  papers  specially 
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devoted  to  it,  it  would  prove  a  very  useful  style  of 
pictorial  literature. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  in  reply,  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Simpson  with  regard  to  coloured  illustrations,  which  pro¬ 
bably  would  be  seen  by-and-by,  but  the  time  had  hardly 
come  yet.  With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gilks,  it 
was  necessary  to  say  that  the  diagrams  on  the  wall  were  not 
intended  for  reproduction,  being  much  too  large  ;  they  were 
merely  drawn  on  this  scale  to  give  every  one  in  the  room  an 
idea  of  the  style  of  drawing  he  advocated.  He  did  not 
advocate  that  style  of  drawing  if  there  was  time  for  more 
finished  and  artistic  work  ;  but  if  there  was  not  time  to  do 
more,  why  not  do  as  much  as  that  ?  and  he  believed  this 
method  would  lead  to  much  more  artistic  results  than  had 
been  as  yet  attained.  Mr.  Gilks  had  said  something  about 
illustrations  not  being  printed  from  a  cylinder,  but  at  the 
present  moment  a  machine  was  being  constructed  which 
would  print  illustrations  from  a  cylinder  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  per  hour.  How  this  machine  was  going  to  be 
employed  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was  assured  it  would  be 
ready  in  a  few  months.  He  would  only  say  further,  that  he 
hoped  this  discussion  would  lead  to  another  meeting,  when 
those  who  had  processes  which  they  thought  the  best  might 
explain  them,  and  let  the  results  be  compared.  He  had 
tried  them  all,  and  in  his  opinion  there  was  not  one  which 
came  up  to  wood-engraving.  The  comparative  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  light  illustrations  by  wood-engraving  and  the  relief 
processes  referred  to,  was,  roughly,  thus — those  produced 
by  photographic  relief  came  to  about  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
wood,  and  those  without  photographing  to  one-third.  He 
had  omitted  to  mention  one  thing— viz.,  that  if  a  sufficiently 
simple  method  of  drawing  for  news  illustrations  could  be 
arrived  at,  they  might  be  engraved,  if  necessary,  in  eight  or 
ten  hours.  The  real  desideratum  was  a  simpler  method 
of  drawing. 

After  the  usual  compliment  to  the  Lecturer  and  Chairman, 
the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close. 


MESSRS.  CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN’S  NEW 
PRINTING  OFFICES,  FLEET  LANE.* 

THE  Architectural  Association  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  more 
useful  object  than  these  buildings  for  their  afternoon’s  visit  last 
Saturday.  Whether  we  look  at  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
confined  space  of  ground,  the  difficulties  imposed  by  a  special  class  of 
industry,  the  light,  ventilation,  and  economy  of  construction  to  be 
attained,  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Chambers,  the  architect,  upon 
the  result,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  form  any  opinion  of  it.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  there  is  not  a  right 
angle  to  any  of  the  enclosing  walls.  This  entailed  some  difficulty  in 
construction,  as  any  one  may  see  who  casts  his  eye  upon  the  framework 
of  girders  intersecting  each  other  at  various  angles.  Some  symmetry, 
however,  is  given  to  the  plan  by  the  rectangular  parallelogram  forming 
the  main  lighting  shaft  of  the  structure,  on  entering  which  this  central 
area  or  hall  attracts  the  visitor.  It  becomes  the  main  feature  of  the 
design,  and  is  roofed  at  the  top  by  a  light  wrought-iron  roof  with 
vertical  lights  forming  a  large  skylight.  The  various  floors  are 
chiefly  lighted  and  ventilated  by  this  area,  while  it  becomes  a  central 
hall  of  imposing  dimensions  ;  the  surrounding  tiers  of  floors  becoming 
as  it  were,  galleries  supported  by  cast-iron  stanchions  at  intervals. 

The  basement  will  be  devoted  to  the  heavier  machinery,  and  forty 
machines  of  various  makers  will  be  worked  here,  the  shafting  commu¬ 
nicating  through  channels  below  the  floor  from  the  engine-room. 

On  the  ground  floor  will  be  the  publishing  offices ;  on  the  first 
floor,  the  administration  department ;  on  the  second  floor,  the  paper¬ 
damping  operations ;  the  third  and  fourth  floors  being  devoted  to 
hand-presses,  compositors,  and  bookbinding.  The  divisions  forming 
the  different  offices  are  brick-nog,  or  wooden  partitions.  On  the 


*  From  the  Building  News,  March  19,  1875.  On  a  future  occasion 
we  may  supplement  this  account  of  the  structural  features  of  this  build¬ 
ing  by  giving  a  description  of  its  internal  appointments  and  fittings  as  a 
working  printing-office. 


ground  floor  the  area  is  quite  open,  except  clerks’  offices  on  each  side 
of  the  main  entrance.  The  boiler  and  engine-room  occupy  the  sub¬ 
basement  of  an  annexe.  Over  this  portion  is  the  drying-room  for 
paper,  the  floor  of  which  is  cellular,  and  warmed  by  the  waste  heat 
from  the  boilers  and  furnace,  through  which  space  the  heated  air  is 
conveyed,  the  evaporation  being  assisted  by  flues,  which  draw  off  the 
vapour  into  the  main  shaft  5  feet  square.  Above  the  drying-room  is  a 
playground  for  the  young  people  engaged  on  the  establishment.  Ad¬ 
joining  this  portion  of  the  building  is  located  another  block  containing 
the  lavatories,  &c.,  for  each  floor,  a  tank  being  placed  over  it.  The 
water-closets  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  one  central  soil-pipe  available, 
the  branches  running  into  it  right  and  left.  The  several  floors  are 
approached  by  two  convenient  staircases  of  stone,  besides  the  lifts,  of 
1  which  there  will  be  three;  one  of  them  is  14  by  16  ft.,  and  occupies 
a  position  near  the  communication  with  the  old  premises.  This  com¬ 
munication  will  be  by  a  tramway,  paper  and  other  materials  being 
conveyed  out  of  the  old  into  the  new  building.  The  lift  will  be  worked 
by  steam-power,  and  is  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Let  us  note  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  the  construction  of  this  model 
printing  and  publishing  establishment ;  and  here  we  would  say  a  word 
for  the  general  sanitary  regulations.  As  we  have  said,  ample  light  is 
admitted  through  the  centre  well-hole  of  the  building,  which  throws 
direct  light  over  each  floor,  or  over  a  large  portion  of  the  floors.  This 
light  is  supplemented  by  large  windows,  filled  with  iron  casements  along 
the  outer  walls  on  at  least  three  sides,  which  help  to  light  the  remain¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  floors  thoroughly.  Although  in  a  comparatively 
shut-up  neighbourhood,  darkened  by  proximity  tokmany  high  buildings, 
and  closed  on  one  side  by  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  viaduct, 
the  architect  has  managed  to  get  a  flood  of  light  through  his  centre 
well-hole  that  adequately  compensates  for  the  darkened  locality  around. 
Again,  good  ventilation^— a  thing  that  printing-offices,  as  a  rule,  are 
sadly  deficient  of — is  provided  by  the  centre  area.  Even  if  we  look  at 
this  area  as  the  supplying  reservoir  of  air,  each  floor  drawing  its  need 
from  this  source,  the  vitiated  air  being  extracted  by  the  flues  along 
the  outer  walls,  little  more  is  wanted  ;  but  the  fresh  air  is  admitted,  we 
understand,  independently  through  earthenware  pipes  to  Galton  stoves 
placed  round  the  building  along  the  external  walls.  Air-flues  are  also 
made  in  the  walls.  Three  large  tanks  are  placed  upon  the  roof,  with 
hydrants  fixed  to  each  floor,  so  that  an  ample  and  immediate  supply 
of  water  may  be  obtained.  The  walls  of  the  basement-floor  are  partly 
lined  with  enamelled  bricks,  to  insure  cleanliness  and  reflect  light. 

The  heights  of  the  floors  are  sufficient,  but  not  more  than  enough, 
for  the  requirements  of  health  of  the  men  employed.  They  vary  a 
little  ;  the  ground  floor  is  13  ft.,  the  next  12  ft.  6  in.,  while  the  upper 
ones  are  12  ft.  and  11  ft.  6  in.  Though  the  main  framework  of 
the  internal  structure  is  of  iron,  the  floors  are  of  wooden  joists  laid 
upon  the  iron  plate  girders.  Briefly  explaining  the  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion,  we  may  observe  the  well-hole  or  centre  area  is  surrounded  by 
cast-iron  stanchions,  which  take  longitudinal  and  transverse  hollow 
plate  girders  supporting  the  floors.  These  stanchions  are  of  cruciform 
section  on  the  basement,  and  about  1 5  in.  in  diameter,  Cast  rings  at 
intervals  stiffening  the  flanges.  The  upper  ends  have  bracketed  pro¬ 
jections  which  take  the  ends  of  the  outer  girders,  and  above  them 
cast-iron  boxes  take  the  ends  of  the  transverse  girders  which  run  through 
and  are  supported.  On  these  boxes  rest  the  next  tier  of  stanchions, 
of  an  elongated  section  or  web  with  four  flanges  on  each  side.  Their 
caps  are  similarly  formed  to  those  below,  and  they  receive  in  like 
manner  the  next  tier  of  stanchions  of  lighter  sectional  area  with  three 
cast  ribs  on  each  side.  The  upper  tiers  have  still  lighter  stanchions 
of  I-shape  section,  which  support  the  roof  of  rolled  iron  rafters  and 
round  tie-rods.  Returning  to  the  floors,  each  floor  is  constructed  of  main 
cross  girders  of  hollow  form,  resting  upon  the  heads  of  the  stanchions 
as  before  described,  and  at  .the  outer  end  in  the  brick  wall.  Between 
these,  and  running  longitudinally,  are  placed  other  lighter  girders 
or  iron  binders,  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  timber  joists.  These 
latter  are  stiffened  by  solid  bridging-pieces,  and  their  ends  are  notched 
down  upon  wooden  fillets  placed  on  the  lower  flanges  of  the  girders,  so 
as  to  raise  them  above  the  latter.  The  great  object  in  the  construction 
has  been  to  reduce  the  vibration  and  noise  to  a  minimum,  and  we  know 
how  largely  these  inconveniences  are  felt  in  most  offices.  The  girders 
are  of  riveted  plate  and  rolled  iron  ;  the  main  girders  are  about  12  in. 
deep,  with  flanges.  Messrs.  Measures  Bros,  supplied  the  wrought- 
iron  work,  the  stanchions  being  supplied  from  Glasgow,  London,  and 
Derby  ;  these  are  very  good  castings. 

The  external  walling  is  as  substantial  as  the  interior  construction.  It 
fonns,  in  fact,  a  series  of  massive  piers  of  brickwork,  which  become  the 
supports  for  the  girders,  the  latter  resting  on  large  stone  corbels. 
Between  these  piers  the  window  walling  is  set  back,  the  piers  forming  a 
series  of  arches  under  the  cornice.  The  window  openings  have  segmental 
arches  resting  on  corbelled  skewbacks,  and  between  them  bas-relief 
panels  of  red  terra-cotta  are  inserted.  The  cornice  is  relieved  with  bold 
corbels  of  terra-cotta,  and  the  general  external  design  is  one  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  object  of  the  building.  One  peculiarity  in  the 
construction  of  these  walls  may  be  noticed.  The  fire-flues,  instead  of 
being  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  are  entirely  independent  of 
it,  and  are  carried  up  inside  the  piers. 
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A  square  tower  forming  the  public  entrance  and  staircase,  projects 
between  the  old  and  new  premises,  and  gives  relief  to  the  structure. 
The  windows  have  effective  iron  frames  of  bold  design,  and  the  stone 
details  of  the  ground  floor  are  in  good  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  design. 

Mr.  F.  Chambers,  of  15,  Bow-lane,  Cheapside,  is  the  architect;  the 
contractors  for  the  superstructure  are  Messrs.  Browne  &  Robinson. 
Mr.  Brodie  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
as  general  assistant.  We  may  add,  the  contract  amount  for  ironwork 
of  the  building  has  been  about  ^9,000. 


WOODS  USED  FOR  ENGRAVING. 


A  RECENT  number  of  the  Leisure  Hour  contains  an 
article  on  Box  and  other  woods  used  for  engraving, 
by  Mr.  John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S.,  the  curator  of  the  Kew 
Museum,  from  which  the  following  is  abstracted  : — 


The  box-tree  is  at  the  present  time  widely  distributed  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  being  found  abundantly  in  Italy,  Spain,  Southern 
France,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  in  China,  Japan, 
Northern  India,  and  Persia.  In  this  country  it  is  found  on  the  chalk 
hills  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Bucks,  and  Gloucester,  but  is  considered  to  be 
truly  indigenous  only  on  Box-hill,  one  of  the  lofty  range  of  hills  forming 
the  North  Downs,  near  Dorking.  Though  this  last-named  beautiful 
spot  is  about  the  only  one  in  England  where  we  may  now  see  it 
flourishing  in  dense  masses,  it  is  certain  that  it  once  grew  in  abundance 
at  Boxwell,  in  Gloucestershire,  Boxley,  in  Kent,  and  several  other 
places  with  similar  names. 

English-grown  boxwood,  even  that  from  Box-hill,  is  of  such  slender 
growth  that  it  is  almost  useless  for  commercial  purposes,  though  it  is 
stated  that  a  number  of  trees  cut  down  in  that  locality  in  1815  realized 
upwards  of  /'to, 000,  the  wood  being  chiefly  used  for  turning.  Besides 
the  smallness  of  the  wood,  the  quality  is  not  equal  to  that  of  foreign 
growth. 

The  demand  in  England  is  now  met  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  Cir¬ 
cassia,  the  bulk  being  shipped  at  Poti,  a  port  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea.  A  small  proportion,  however,  comes  from  Trebizonde 
and  one  or  two  little  villages  on  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea  near  Poti. 
The  trees  grow  in  large  forests  on  the  mountains  in  certain  districts 
ranging  from  30  to  180  miles  inland.  Though  some  of  the  old  forests 
on  the  Circassian  coast  are  open  for  trade,  the  largest  forests  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  remain  closed.  It  is  from  this 
fact,  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  cutting  the  wood  farther  inland 
and  conveying  it  to  the  coast,  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  boxwood 
is  to  be  attributed,  and  though  these  advanced  prices  may  still  be 
obtained,  it  is  not  impossible  that  before  long  wood  may  be  procured 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  being  brought  down  the 
Volga  and  Don  for  shipment  at  the  port  of  Taganrog.  In  a  report  on 
the  trade  of  Soukoum  Kale  in  1862,  the  British  Consul  estimated  that, 
taking  the  then  average  rate  of  export  of  boxwood,  the  Abkhasian 
supply  would  not  last  more  than  sixty  years,  twelve  years  of  which 
have  now  passed.  After  the  wood  is  cut  in  the  forest,  it  is  brought 
down  on  horseback  to  the  nearest  river,  put  on  board  flat-bottom 
boats,  and  floated  down  to  the  port  for  shipment.  It  arrives  in  this 
country  either  ,at  the  port  of  Liverpool  or  London,  and  is  usually  in 
blocks  or  logs  about  four  feet  long  and  eight  to  ten  inches  across. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  persons,  and  not  without  some  reason, 
that  considering  the  immense  quantity  of  wood-engravings  now  issued, 
the  consumption  of  boxwood  alone  for  that  purpose  must  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  item  in  the  annual  imports  ;  but  when  we  state  that  it  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  boxwood  for  wood-engraving 
does  not  exceed  100,  or  from  that  to  150,  or  at  most  200  tons,  out  of  a 
total  of  6,000  or  8,000  tons,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  wood-engraving 
takes  the  best  quality,  it  does  not  by  aj  very  long  way  take  the  largest 
quantity. 

The  price  of  boxwood  of  course  varies  both  on  the  score  of  quality 
and  likewise  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  markets,  but  the  average  value 
may  perhaps  betaken  at  about  £  1 1  per  ton.  After  the  voyage  and 
delivery  of  the  wood  in  London,  it  loses  about  a  sixth  of  its  weight 
in  drying. 

The  preparation  of  boxwood  blocks  for  engraving  purposes  is  a 
special  trade  in  the  hands  of  very  few  persons,  and  is  centred  in  the 
neighb  ourhood  of  Fleet-street.  F or  making  these  blocks  the  wood  is  first 
carefu  lly  selected,  and  then  cut  up  into  transverse  slices  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick.  This  is  done  by  circular  saws,  which  are  necessarily  very 
rigid,  so  as  to  insure  good  even  cuts.  The  saws  are  consequently 
somewhat  thick,  so  that,  taking  into  account  the  numerous  cuts  in  one 
block,  the  quantity  of  sawdust  produced  and  the  waste  pieces  at  the 
ends,  the  log  again  loses  about  one-fifth  of  its  bulk. 

After  being  cut,  the  slices  are  placed  in  racks  something  like  plate- 
racks,  and  thoroughly  seasoned  by  slow  degrees  in  gradually  heated 
rooms.  When  sufficiently  seasoned  they  are  reduced  to  parallelograms 
of  various  sizes,  the  outer  portion  of  the  circular  section  near  the  bark 


being  cut  away,  and  all  defective  wood  rejected  ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
knots,  irregular  grain,  as  that  resulting  from  the  position  of  branches, 
which  are  indicated  by  light-coloured  markings  in  the  wood,  known  in 
the  trade  as  “comets,”  from  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  those  fiery 
bodies.  They  are  softer  than  the  surrounding  wood,  and  consequently 
do  not  cut  well  with  the  graver  ;  therefore  much  care  and  a  practised 
eye  is  needed  in  selecting  suitable  wood.  A  section  of  boxwood  almost 
always  exhibits  parts  of  widely  different  values  ;  the  more  so  as  it 
deviates  from  the  circle  in  form,  for  then  the  annual  rings  are  com¬ 
pressed,  and  consequently  closer  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the 
side  with  the  wide  open  rings  being  usually  far  inferior  in  value  to  the 
denser  and  smaller  side. 

From  these  remarks  it  will’  be  seen  that  in  the  preparation  of 
engravers’  blocks  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  waste  wood,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  put  to  no  use  whatever,  but  is  simply  consigned  to  the 
furnace,  where  it  makes  an  excellent  heat-giving  but  certainly  costly 
fuel.  Prepared  blocks  of  good  box  fetch  about  one  penny  per  square 
inch,  and  the  best  quality  as  much  as  fivepence  per  square  inch. 

In  former  times,  engravers’  blocks  were  cut  parallel  with  the  grain, 
the  present  system  of  cutting  them  across  the  grain  being  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  preparation  of  a  block — 
say  for  a  newspaper  plate,  the  parallelograms  before  spoken  of  are 
assorted  as  to  size  and  fitted  together  at  the  back  by  brass  bolts  and 
nuts.  So  accurately  do  the  edges  of  the  wood  fit  together,  that  after 
the  artist  has  finished  his  drawing  on  the  smooth  face  of  this  compound 
block,  the  screws  and  bolts  are  loosened,  and  the  pieces  separated  and 
given  perhaps  to  several  engravers  for  their  individual  manipulation,  all 
that  is  needed  after  they  have  finished  their  work  being  to  fit  the 
pieces  together  and  screw  them  up  again,  when  they  form  one  engraved 
block  ready  for  the  printing-press.  In  such  a  way  are  the  large  double 
and  quadruple  page  engravings  of  our  illustrated  papers  produced,  and 
in  such  a  way  a  block  of  almost  any  size  can  be  prepared.  The  largest 
the  writer  ever  saw  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wells  &  Son,  of  Bouverie- 
street,  and  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  distinct  pieces,  so  that, 
if  necessary,  after  having  been  drawn  upon  by  the  artist,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  engravers  could  work  upon  it  at  the  same  time.  For 
smaller  pictures  the  segments  are  mostly  mortised  together  with  pieces 
of  mahogany. 

It  is  on  account  of  its  remarkably  close  and  even  grain  that  boxwood 
is  preferred  before  all  others  for  wood-engraving ;  it  is  firmer,  and 
admits  of  finer  and  sharper  lines  than  any  other  material  yet  discovered, 
though  experiments  have  been  made  with  many  different  woods. 
Amongst  the  best  known  may  be  mentioned  pear,  hornbeam,  and 
Spanish  mahogany.  The  first  has  an  even,  close  grain,  and  though 
not  so  hard  as  box,  it  is  said  to  be  pleasant  to  work  upon.  Hornbeam 
has  been  used  to  some  extent,  and  ranks  next  to  pear  in  quality ; 
Spanish  mahogany  is  inferior  to  both,  but  it  has  been  used  for  large 
coarse  subjects. 

Amongst  European  woods  lime,  sycamore,  and  even  pine  are  used  for 
“  posters”  ;  but  the  woods  used  are  cut  longitudinally,  and  not  across 
the  grain  as  in  box.  Some  Australian  woods  have  recently  been  tried 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  and  a  report  on  them 
furnished  by  him  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

The  final  opinion  with  regard  to  these  woods  for  engraving  purposes 
is  this,  that  if  they  could  be  imported,  prepared,  and  sold  for  a  farthing, 
or  less  than  a  halfpenny  a  square  inch,  they  would  meet  with  a  sale  for 
some  classes  of  work. 

What  is  really  required  is  a  good,  sound,  even,  close-grained,  and 
hard  wood,  with  the  annual  rings  and  medullary  rays  so  small  and 
compacted  together  that  they  shall  be  of  the  same  even  texture  through¬ 
out,  so  as  to  allow  the  graver  to  pass  through  them  without  being  led 
off  in  the  direction  in  which  they  run,  or  weakening  the  fine  delicate 
lines  so  essential  to  the  beauty  of  an  engraving.  All  these  qualities 
are  combined  in  good  box,  and  up  to  the  present  time  no  efficient 
substitute  has  been  discovered.  Though  light-coloured  woods  are 
usually  selected,  the  colour  is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  as  the  surface 
is  always  whitened  for  the  artist  to  work  upon. 

The  blocks  of  Australian  woods  before  referred  to  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Scott,  of  Whitefriars-street,  who  has  taken  much  interest  in 
this  subject,  and  who  has  since  prepared  some  blocks  of  true  ebony 
{Diospyros  Ebenum )  and  green  ebony  {Bryn  ebentts),  thejfirst  of  which 
Mr.  Smith  considers  nearly  as  good  as  box,  and  the  latter  equal  to  bad 
box.  To  Mr.  Scott,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Wells,  I  am  indebted  for 
much  information  contained  in  this  paper. 

The  active  discussion  which  is  now  going  on  in  regard  to 
automatic  modes  of  engraving  lends  additional  interest  to 
the  preceding,  which  is  a  very  good  account  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  medium  with  which  wood-engravers  have 
had  to  deal  hitherto. 


Hattersley’s  Composing  Machine. — We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Hattersley  has  recently  effected  some  most  important  improvements  in 
his  composing  machine. 
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THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

Chapter  IV. 

Instruments,  Tools,  and  Apparatus  used  in  Printing. — The  Press, 
varieties  of  Construction — the  Framing — the  Cross-head — the  Pres¬ 
sure  Screw — the  Press  Key — the  Scraper  Box — the  Bed  or  Carriage 
— the  Tympan  Frame — the  Cylinder — -the  Handle — the  Brasses — 
the  Eccentrics  or  Cams — the  Lever — Tympans,  howto  stretch  them 
— Scrapers — Elastic  Beddings — the  Roller,  how  prepared  for  use — 
Roller  Handles — the  glazed  Roller. 


we  have  already  described  the 
general  properties  of  the  materials 
used  in  Lithography,  from  the 
stones  up  to  the  appliances  by 
which  the  drawings  are  put  upon 
them,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
give  an  account  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  principles  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  by  which  the  prepared  and  drawn 
stones  are  made  to  give  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  number  of  impressions. 

Foremost  among  the  apparatus  used 
for  this  purpose  stands  the  Press,  which 
we  will  fully  describe. 

33.  The  Lithographic  Press  (Fig.  4) 
is  a  comparatively  simple  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  members : — 

The  framing,  A  A. 


The  cross-head,  B  B. 


9.  The  handle  and  lever,  secured  to  the 

10.  Eccentrics*  and  their  shaft. 

In  the  presses  mostly  in  use  at  the  present  day  the  bed 
slides  upon  two  projections  upon  the  sides  of  the  frames, 
while  in  some  improved  forms  it  runs  upon  friction  rollers 
(see  P  P  P,  Fig.  4).  This  latter  form  is  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  effecting  a  saving  in  laboui',  in  lubricating-oil,  and 
wear  of  the  beds.  In  some  kinds  of  presses  the  cylinder 
can  be  taken  out,  and,  with  the  brasses  in  which  it  works, 
can  be  cleaned  without  taking  the  press  to  pieces.  There 
are  other  kinds  which  combine  both  these  improvements. 
Presses  are  sold  without  tympan,  elastic  bedding  for  the 
stone,  or  scrapers  ;  but  these  things  should  be  ordered  with 
the  press,  in  order  to  have  it  complete.  It  is  better  to 
purchase  a  large  press  than  a  small  one,  as  by  having  an 
extra  tympan  of  a  smaller  size  small  work  may  be  executed 
with  facility.  A  press,  for  example,  39  by  26  inches,  fitted 
with  friction  rollers  and  smaller  extra  tympan,  can  be  easily 
worked  for  an  octavo  circular,  certainly  with  greater  ease 
than  in  a  smaller  press  without  friction  rollers. 

34.  The  Framing  in  all  modern  presses  is  invariably  of 
cast  iron.  The  two  sides  should  be  united  by  cross  frames 
of  cast  iron,  and  held  by  nuts  and  bolts.  The  sides  in 
some  older  kinds  are  held  together  by  bolts  only,  with 
flanges  to  keep  them  at  the  proper  distance  from  each 
other.  This  pattern  is  very  weak,  and  should  be  avoided, 
as,  purchased  at  any  price,  they  are  dear  in  the  end. 

35.  The  Cross-head  is  tapped  to  carry  the  screw  by  which 
the  pressure  is  regulated,  and  is  preferably  made  of  wrought 
iron ;  but  really  strong  and  useful  presses  are  made  with 


cast-iron  cross-heads,  a  greater  quantity  of  metal  being  used 

*  An  eccentric  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  consisting  of  a  circular 
disc  attached  to  a  shaft,  but  having  its  centre  at  a  small  distance  from 
that  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  Though  called  eccentrics  by  printers, 
these  parts  of  the  press  are  really  what  engineers  call  “cams,”  the 
sides  of  the  eccentrics  being  cut  away  to  give  a  greater  rise  and  fall  to 
the  cylinder,  and  through  it  to  the  press  bed. 


3.  The  scraper  box,  C. 

4.  The  pressure  screw,  D,  uniting  Nos.  2  &:  3. 

5.  The  bed,  E,  to  which  is  hinged 

6.  The  tympan-frame,  F. 

7.  The  cylinder,  to  which  is  attached 

8.  The  handle,  H  (in  larger  presses  there  are  two). 
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to  make  up  for  the  inferior  strength  of  the  cast  iron.  This 
extra  quantity  is  best  located  chiefly  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  cross-head,  so  as  to  make  its  cross  section  of  the  T 
form,  as  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  cross-head  is  that 
of  a  beam  fixed  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  but 
the  pressure  being  from  below,  the  greater  quantity  of 
material  must  be  applied  to  the  opposite  side. 

36.  The  Pressure  Screw  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a 
flange  which  works  in  a  small  socket  screwed  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  scraper  box,  which  is  thus  hung  to  the  screw. 
Its  upper  end  is  hexagonal,  and  usually  carries  the 

37.  Press  Key,  K,  whose  ends  are  formed  into  spanners, 
to  be  used  for  raising  or  lowering  the  tympan  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  stone,  or  unscrewing  the  various  parts  of  the 
press. 

38.  The  Scraper  Box  should  be  smooth  and  even 
inside,'  or  it  and  the  scrapers  may  either  be  broken  or  give 
unequal  pressure.  It  should  have  one  or  two  screws  in 
its  front  to  hold  the  scraper  sufficiently  to  prevent  its 
dropping  out. 

39.  The  Bed,  or  Carriage,  is  made  of  wood  of  an  equal 


on.  All  oil  must  be  wiped  off  these  parts,  then  washed  with 
turps  or  benzoline,  and  rubbed  with  whiting.  The  cylin¬ 
der  and  the  bed  will  then  “  bite”  and  the  printing  may 
proceed  with  any  reasonable  pressure. 

42.  The  Handle  is  attached  to  an  elongation  of  the 
cylinder  shaft  by  a  taper  pin  passing  through  both.  To 
presses  above  24  x  16  there  should  be  two  handles, 
and  to  those  of  36  x  24  a  tooth- wheel  and  pinion  so 
arranged  that  the  printer  has  not  to  pass  to  the  other  side 
of  the  handle  to  work  the  press.  This  is  accomplished 
either  by  the  pinion  working  in  an  internally-toothed  wheel, 
in  which  case  two  handles  cannot  be  applied  to  the  pinion 
shaft,  or,  as  in  Fig.  5,  by  an  intermediate  wheel  between 
the  larger  wheel  and  its  pinion.  In  either  form  the  parts 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  press  may  be  worked  with 
the  handles  applied  directly  to  the  cylinder. 

43.  The  Brasses  in  which  the  cylinder  runs  have  on  each 
of  their  under  sides  a  plate  of  hardened  steel,  against  which 
work 

44.  The  Eccentrics,  or  Cams.  These  are  placed  under 
the  cylinder  brasses,  and  are  pieces  •  of  steel  welded  to  a 


thickness  throughout,  and  bound  on  the  under  side  with 
strips  of  broad  hoop-iron.  There  is  a  cross-piece  at  each 
end,  one  to  carry  the  tympan-frame’,  and  the  other  to  form 
a  stop  for  the  stone. 

40.  The  Tympan  Frame  is  united  to  the  carriage  by 
hinges,  so  made  that  the  frame  can  be  adjusted  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  stone,  and,  by  withdrawing  the  centre  pins  of 
the  hinges,  the  frame  can  be  altogether  removed.  There 
are  loose  plates  at  each  end,  held  to  the  frame  by  screws, 
between  which  the  leather  or  metal  tympan  is  firmly  secured. 
The  top  of  the  frame  slides  on  the  sides,  and  by  means 
of  nuts  the  tympan  can  be  stretched  to  any  desirable 
extent. 

41.  The  Cylinder  must  be  of  wrought  iron,  turned  very 
true  and  parallel,  and  adjusted  exactly  in  the  vertical  line 
of  the  eccentrics,  scraper  box,  and  cross-head.  Neither  it 
nor  the  bands  on  the  under  side  of  the  carriage  must  be 
permitted  to  get  greasy ;  for,  if  they  become  so,  there  will 
be  a  difficulty  in  moving  the  carriage  when  the  pressure  is 


shaft  that  crosses  the  press.  Their  office  is,  by  a  quarter 
revolution,  to  raise  the  cylinder,  bed,  and  stone  to  the 
scraper,  and  to  give  the  necessary  pressure.  This  is  done 
by  means  of 

45.  The  Lever,  secured  to  the  eccentric  shaft.  It 
stands,  when  out  of  use,  in  an  upright  position ;  but  by 
being  depressed  horizontally  against  a  pin  in  the  side  of  the 
press  (which  prevents  its  being  set  too  low),  the  stone  and 
tympan  are  brought  to  the  scraper,  and,  by  turning  the 
handle,  the  friction  between  the  cylinder  and  the  bed-bands  or 
straps  forces  the  stone  under  the  scraper,  though  the  pressure 
may  amount  to  some  tons. 

46.  Tympans*  are  made  either  of  leather  or  metal,  each 


*  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  tympan  of  the 
letter-press  and  that  of  the  lithographic  press.  The  former  is  a  frame 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  carriage  on  which  the  paper  is  laid  in 
position  before  being  printed.  It  serves  as  a  guide  for  laying  the 
sheets  on  the  type.  In  lithographic  printing  the  lay  of  the  paper  is 
not  thus  secured ;  the  sheet  is  placed  directly  on  the  printing  surface. 
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of  which  has  its  advantages.  Good  leather  tympans  cost 
about  4s.  per  square  foot,  and  will  last  for  years.  If  the 
press  is  bought  new  and  a  leather  tympan  supplied,  it  will 
require  preparation.  Thus  :  put  in  the  press  as  large  a  stone 
as  it  will  take,  cover  it  with  clean  paper,  and  lower  the 
tympan  upon  it.  Rub  the  side  that  comes  against  the 
scraper  with  tallow,  suet,  or  lard,  to  which  a  large  quantity 
of  blacklead  has  been  added ;  the  scraper,  previously 
levelled  upon  the  stone,  must  be  brought  down  upon  the 
tympan  by  lowering  the  lever,  and  the  carriage  drawn  through 
with  a  light  pressure.  The  result  will  probably  be  that  the 
tympan  stretches.  Now  after  drawing  the  tympan  to  its 
full  length,  before  the  pressure  is  released,  take  up  the 
“  slack  ”  of  the  leather  by  running  up  the  nut  against  the 
top  sliding  piece.  By  repeating  this  operation  under 
gradually  increased  pressure,  and  the  application  of  grease 
and  blacklead,  the  slack  will  be  brought  to  a  mininum,  and 
the  tympan  may  be  considered  fit  for  use. 

47.  For  Metallic  Tympans  zinc  is  sometimes  used,  but 
brass  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Zinc  tympans  are  9d.  and 
brass  is.  6d.  per  square  foot.  They  are  similarly  prepared, 
but  the  scraper  must  be  covered  with  leather  as  described 
in  next  article. 

48.  Scrapers  are  made  of  boxwood  from  3  to  4  inches 
wide,  and  |  in.  thick,  and  of  a  length  suitable  to  the  work  in 
hand.  If  the  stone  is  not  thick,  the  scraper  should  be 
nearly  as  long  as  the  stone  is  wide,  or  a  breakage  might 
be  the  result.  The  edge  that  is  applied  to  the  tympan 
must  be  of  a  V  section,  about  fths  wide  at  the  bottom. 

In  all  cases  of  transferring,  the  scraper  should  be  set  to 
the  stone,  by  placing  a  sheet  or  two  of  coarse  cabinet 
paper  upon  it  and  rubbing  the  scraper  over  it,  taking  care 
to  slightly  round  its  face.  When  the  scraper  gives  signs  of 
touching  all  along,  its  edge  may  be  considered  true. 

Scrapers  for  metal  tympans  are  covered  with  leather, 
which  may  be  bought  at  about  2s.  per  lb.,  in  strips  of  about 

inch  wide.  Take  a  piece  about  3  inches  longer  than 
the  scraper  and  wet  it ;  then  with  about  f-inch  tacks  secure 
it  to  one  end,  and  with  a  pair  of  pincers  strain  it  over  the 
face  of  the  scraper  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  nail  down 
the  other  end  :  when  dry  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  In  default 
of  a  pair  of  pincers,  make  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  leather, 
and  put  a  strong  string  through  it.  This  may  be  tied  to  a 
portion  of  the  press,  and  the  scraper  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  same  portion,  so  as  to  form  a  lever  and  thus  stretch 
the  leather. 

The  objection  to  nailing  the  leather  to  the  scraper  is, 
that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  removed  to  set  the  latter; 
but  this  may  be  remedied  by  the  following  method  : — 

At  about  the  middle  of  the  ends  of  the  scraper  drill  a 
three-sixteenth  inch  hole  about  one  inch  deep,  pointing 
obliquely  to  about  the  centre  of  the  face  of  the  scraper ; 
fit  a  pin  projecting  about  one-quarter  inch,  make  a  hole  in 
the  leather,  and  put  it  over  the  pin  at  one  end,  strain  it 
over  the  face,  and  mark  it  for  the  other  hole,  which,  when 
made,  may  be  slipped  over  the  second  pin.  The  leather 
may  then  be  removed  at  any  time. 

49.  Elastic  Bedding  should  be  secured  to  the  face 
of  the  bed.  This  consists  of  thick  kamptulicon,  costing  about 
9d.  per  square  foot.  A  board  or  two  about  three-quarters 
and  one  inch  thick  should  also  be  provided  to  make  up  for 

In  typography,  however,  the  tympan-frame  is  also  used  as  a  means  of 
interposing  some  elastic  substance  between  the  platen  and  the  printing 
substance.  The  same  object  is  served  by  the  tympan  in  lithography. 
In  the  one  case  paper  and  blanket  contained  in  the  tympan-frame  come 
between  the  type  form  and  the  platen  ;  in  the  latter  “backing sheets,” 
or  blanket  and  leather,  or  thin  metal,  come  between  the  scraper  or  the 
impressing  surface  and  the  stone,  or  the  printing  surface.  On  this 
ground  alone  can  the  use  of  the  word  tympan,  as  used  in  litho¬ 
graphy,  be  justified. 


a  deficient  thickness  in  the  stone,  as  each  stone  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  lowest  position  of  the  tympan. 

50.  The  Backing-sheet  is  an  appointment  of  the  press 
used  to  protect  the  stone  from  any  grease  that  may  find  its 
way  through  the  tympan ,  and  in  other  ways  to  assist  the 
progress  of  the  printing.  It  is  usually  made  of  a  piece  of 
well-rolled  cardboard,  of  about  six-sheet  thickness,  lastened 
by  string  to  the  tympan  frame.  It  is  sometimes  fastened 
only  to  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  hangs  loosely  over  the 
tympan,  the  thumb  being  applied  to  the  sheet  in  bringing 
the  tympan  down  to  the  stone  so  as  to  keep  it  in  place. 
The  object  in  having  it  so  loose  is,  that  when  secured  by 
its  four  corners  it  is  generally  torn  by  the  stretching  of  the 
tympan  in  taking  the  impression.  This  may  be  entirely 
avoided  by  putting  an  eyelet-hole  at  each  bottom  corner, 
passing  through  it  a  small  india-rubber  band,  and  then  by 
string  fastening  it  to  the  corners  of  the  tympan-frame.  By 
adopting  this  contrivance  the  sheet  is  kept  properly  in  posi¬ 
tion,  while  the  elasticity  of  the  bands  prevents  the  breaking 
out  of  the  holes. 

This  backing-sheet  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  commercial 
work,  but  for  better  purposes  it  is  supplemented  by  a  few 
sheets  of  soft  printing-paper,  which  the  printer  lays  on  the 
back  of  the  paper  to  be  printed.  When  it  is  passed  through 
the  press,  the  sheets  are  lifted  off  again  and  laid  aside  for 
the  next  impression.  This  delays  the  work,  and  might  be 
entirely  avoided  by  fastening  to  the  back  sheet  a  piece  of 
fine  printer’s  blanket,  which  would  be  more  permanently 
elastic  than  the  loose  sheets  of  paper. 

For  transferring,  the  fine  blanket  backing  is  exceedingly 
useful,  as  it  not  only  moderates  the  pressure  and  assists  in 
preventing  the  “smashing”  of  the  lines,  but  helps  to  modify 
any  slight  inequalities  in  the  stone,  backing-sheet,  or 
tympan  ;  and  these  same  qualities  are  almost  equally  useful 
in  taking  the  impressions.  It  may  be  used  as  a  loose  sheet 
if  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  fasten  it  up,  and  may  be 
made  portable  by  brushing  over  a  cardboard  some  book¬ 
binder’s  glue,  laying  the  blanket  upon  it,  and  running  it 
through  the  press. 

For  printing  from  engraved  stones  the  blanket  may  be 
regarded  as  a  necessity. 

51.  The  Roller.  This  consists  of  three  parts.  1st,  the 
block,  which  is  of  wood,  about  four  inches  thick  and  eleven 
or  more  inches  long,  with  a  taper  projecting  handle  at  each 
end;  2nd,  the  flannel ,  with  which  the  block  is  tightly 
covered ;  and  3rd,  the  skin,  which  is  outside  all.  This 
last — very  important  feature — is  made  of  the  best  part  of 
a  fine  calf-skin,  very  tightly  drawn  over  the  flannel,  and 
secured  at  the  ends  by  a  string  passed  through  holes,  and 
the  leather  closely  gathered  up.  Though  rollers  that  have 
been  in  use  for  some  time  are  undoubtedly  better  and  easier 
to  use  than  new  ones,  yet  the  novice  must  be  forewarned 
.against  purchasing  “  rollers  ready  for  use,"  or  “  in  working 
order,”  from  the  dealers,  as  they  are  frequently  merely  rolled 
up  in  black  ink,  which,  drying  in  the  leather,  nearly  spoils 
it  ever  afterwards. 

Rollers  are  prepared  for  use  by  rubbing  into  them  before 
a  fire  some  kind  of  grease  that  will  not  dry,  such  as  lard  or 
tallow ;  *  after  this  they  are  to  be  rolled  in  strong  varnish 
frequently  for  a  day  or  two,  with  an  occasional  scraping 
off  of  the  varnish  with  a  knife.  The  knife  should  be  dull 
in  the  edge,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  the  roller.  A  roller 
once  used  for  black  ink  should  be  kept  for  that  purpose 
only;  but  when  used  for  colour,  it  may  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  printing  any  colour  with  due  precautions. 

*  Some  printers  prepare  their  rollers  with  olive-oil  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  but  the  principle  is  essentially  the  same,  viz.  : — A  previous 
saturation  of  the  leather  with  some  substance  of  a  less  drying  nature 
than  the  varnish  employed  in  the  ink. 
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As  dryers  are  usually  put  into  coloured  inks  to  make  them 
dry  promptly,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  rollers  immediately 
after  they  are  done  with.  This  is  effected  by  scraping  as 
much  ink  as  can  be  got  off,  then  washing  with  turpentine, 
and  scraping  again ;  finally,  washing  with  turps  and  wiping 
with  clean  rag.*  If  an  entire  change  of  colour  is  to  take 
place  for  one  of  a  pure  character,  the  roller  must  be 
cleaned  more  carefully  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  next 
colour  were  only  a  secondary  or  tertiary  colour,  in  which 
the  former  colour  on  the  roller  entered  into  the  composition 
of  the  one  to  be  next  used  ;  or,  than  if  the  next  change  was 
to  be  one  of  a  lighter  or  darker  tint  of  the  same  colour. 
When  a  colour-roller  is  done  with  for  a  time,  it  should 
be  well  cleaned,  and  tallow  or  lard  rubbed  into  it.  It 
should  then  be  wrapped  up  and  put  away.  Before  using 
again,  the  grease  must  be  carefully  scraped  away,  and  the 
roller  washed  with  turps,  to  entirely  free  it  from  grease. 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a  roller  than  allowing  the 
colour  on  it  to  get  dry ;  this  and  bad  scraping  spoil  more 
rollers  than  years  of  use. 

With  rollers  are  invariably  used  Roller  Handles,  made 
of  leather.  The  leather  should  be  thick,  such  as  is  used 
for  mill-banding,  &c.  Sufficient  should  be  cut  to  cover  the 
handle  without  overlapping.  The  leather  is  then  to  be 
wetted,  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  string  to  keep  it  in  shape, 
and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  it  will  be  found  to  retain 
its  shape.  These  handles  allow  of  free  motion  of  the  rollers 
when  held  lightly,  but  by  gripping  them  more  or  less  the 
roller  is  controlled  as  desired.  For  light  rolling  they  are 
held  loosely,  and  for  heavy  rolling  they  are  gripped  tightly. 
Fig.  6  shows  rollers  and  handles. 


Fig.  6. 


5  2.  The  Glazed  Roller  is  very  useful  in  many  cases  upon 
polished  stones,  by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
cleaned.  It  may  be  prepared  by  taking  any  smooth  roller 
whose  leather  is  thin  and  nicely  strained  over  a  rather  soft 
flannel,  and  rolling  it  in  an  ink  composed  of  red  lead  and 
varnish.  When  dry,  rub  it  down  with  fine  cabinet  paper, 
roll  it  again  in  the  colour;  then  rub  down  a  second  time’ 
when,  if  not  smooth,  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  until 
it  becomes  so.  A  roller  so  prepared  may  be  very  quickly 
cleaned  with  turpentine  and  some  rag.  These  rollers 
should  be  washed  at  the  close  of  every  day’s  work  and  at 
the  end  of  each  job,  ready  to  be  wrapped  in  clean  paper 
and  put  away. 


HOW  TO  TRANSPOSE  FROM  BLACK  TO  WHITE. 

ARIOUS  methods  of  transposing  from  black  to  white 
have  been  already  treated  of  in  The  Lithographer, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  1 12,  13 1,  132,  158  ;  but  as  we  have  been  asked 
to  do  so,  we  give  the  following  information  : — 

Make  a  transfer  from  the  type  to  the  stone  in  the  ordinary 
way.  You  may  then  make  your  border  line  (if  any)  on  the 
stone,  because  so  simple  a  matter  is  less  trouble  than 
“  setting  up.”  Surround  it  also  with  a  black  margin  to 
represent  the  subsequent  white  one,  where  required.  Roll 
up,  and  dust  with  resin  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  render 
the  work  strongly  resistive  of  acid.  Etch  until  the  stone 
under  the  ink  is  considerably  in  relief.  Wash,  dry,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  lithographic  writing-ink  dissolved  in 

*  In  refractory  cases  salt  is  sometimes  used  in  conjunction  with  tur¬ 
pentine  ;  but  on  what  chemical  principle  we  fail  to  discover.  Probablv, 
the  salt  being  insoluble  in  “  turps,”  acts  mechanically  only. 


water.  Dry  again,  dissolve  the  resin  in  a  little  turps,  and 
roll  all  up  in  black.  With  a  piece  of  flat  snakestone  polish 
away  the  ink  from  the  parts  in  relief  until  they  remain  clean 
upon  re-rolling,  and  the  transposition  from  black  to  white 
will  be  effected.  Re-transfers  may  then  be  taken  for 
multiplication  of  copies.  It  is  proper  to  add,  there  are 
other  methods  besides  the  foregoing,  which  is  given,  how¬ 
ever,  as  being  thoroughly  practical. 


THE  “VICTORY”  MACHINE  AT  THE  GLOBE 
OFFICE. 

EB  printing  machines  are  no  longer  a  novelty  in  London. 
Indeed  all  the  journals  of  large  circulation  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  them.  The  Times  has  its  “Walter  ”  presses ;  the  Daily 
Telegraph  the  “Bullock”  and  the  “Hoe”;  the  Daily  A Tews  the 
“  Walter  ”  ;  the  Standard  the  “  Hoe  and  the  Echo  the  “  Marinoni.” 
Two  of  these  presses  were  originally  constructed  to  print  from  the 
web,  viz.  the  “Bullock”  and  the  “Walter”;  the  other  two,  the 
“  Hoe  ”  and  the  “  Marinoni,”  are  adaptations  of  previous  models,  which 
printed  only  separate  sheets.  All  are  alike  in  their  results  :  they  damp, 
print,  cut,  and  count  the  paper.  A  still  further  development  of  the 
rotatory  principle  has  been  effected  in  the  machines  called  the 
“  Victory,”  which  not  only  perform  all  the  operations  named,  but  fold 
the  sheets  as  well,  turning  out  perfect  copies  of  a  journal  ready  for  the 
hands  of  the  reader. 

In  the  country,  “the  trade” — who  act  intermediately  between  the 
producer  and  the  purchasers  of  newspapers — always  receive  their  papers 
folded,  but  in  London  this  class  of  tradesmen  have  generally  received  them 
in  quires,  and  have  had  to  do  the  folding  themselves.  Where  news¬ 
vendors  carry  on  a  large  business,  this  folding  operation  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence,  and  one  involving  considerable  loss.  The  latter 
may  be  regarded  as  twofold  ;  there  is  not  only  the  expense  of  em¬ 
ploying  people  to  fold,  but  the  time  thus  occupied  might  be  more 
profitably  occupied  in  selling  the  paper.  In  the  great  establishments, 
such  as  Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons’,  a  number  of  costly  folding-machines 
are  at  work  for  this  object,  but  smaller  firms  cannot,  of  course, 
compass  this  expensive  mechanical  assistance.  The  advantages  of  a 
machine  that  will  fold  as  well  as  print  are  therefore  obvious,  and 
account  to  a  large  extent  for  the  favour  bestowed  on  the  “Victory” 
machine  in  the  country,  where  folding  is  incumbent  on  the  newspaper 
proprietor.  In  London,  as  this  necessity  has  not  as  a  rule  existed,  the 
“Victory”  has  not  perhaps  received  the  consideration  it  deserves  ;  but 
as  soon  as  all  the  influential  journals  begin  to  issue  folded  papers, 
the  obvious  advantages  of  the  arrangement  will  be  appreciated,  and  the 
rest  will  be  compelled  to  do  likewise. 

The  irksomeness  of  hand-folding  is  felt  by  none  more  than  by  the 
vendors  of  evening  papers.  These  papers  must  necessarily  be  sold  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  as  edition  follows  edition  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  one  soon  renders  obsolete  and  unsaleable  its  predecessor. 
Fewer  copies  being  sold  of  the  evening  papers  in  the  aggregate  than  of 
the  morning  papers,  the  trade  sometimes,  in  consideration  of  the 
trouble  of  folding,  declines  to  deal  in  them  altogether.  The  class 
of  traders  in  evening  papers  in  fact  is  somewhat  different  to  that  of 
morning  papers,  although  to  some  extent  one  comprehends  the  other. 
At  least  a  moiety  of  the  entire  impression  of  evening  papers  is  sold  by 
street  newsmen,  and  by  boys  and  girls  in  the  open  air.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  of  the  street  sights  in  London  is  the  concourse  of  these  per¬ 
sons  in  Shoe-lane,  Catherine-street,  and  the  Strand  every  afternoon  ;  all 
waiting  with  noisy  impatience,  and  submitting  to  all  manner  of  crushing 
and  crowding  for  the  papers  which  are  to  be  heard  printing  by  the  huge 
machines  close  by.  Once  obtained,  the  bundles  are  carried  away  in 
hot  haste,  and  divided  among  a  little  army  of  distributors.  These  have 
no  convenience  whatever  for  folding  their  papers ;  in  fact  it  would 
require  a  building  as  big  as  the  General  Post  Office  to  accommodate 
them  all  with  tables  on  w'hich  to  do  their  work.  They  are  compelled 
to  improvise  the  necessary  accommodation,  and  display  much  ingenuity 
therein,  Some  sit  down  on  the  footpath,  and  use  the  flags  ;  others 
crowd  into  lobbies  and  passages,  while  not  a  few  manage  to  fold  while 
standing  in  an  upright  position,  and  by  the  exercise  of  great  dexterity 
do  it  in  as  small  a  space  and  as  rapidly  almost  as  any  mechanical 
appliance  for  the  same  object.  But  in  each  case  the  folding  occupies 
a  certain  amount  of  valuable  time,  which  might  be  utilized  for  selling 
the  paper,  and  thus  increase  the  individual’s  profit  as  well  as  that  of  the 
proprietary,  by  increasing  the  circulation. 

The  proprietors  of  the  evening  Globe  have  been,  among  London 
newspaper  proprietors,  the  first  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  “Victory”  machines,  and  are  now  enabled  to  issue  to 
the  trade  a  properly  folded  sheet.  This  improvement  is  of  quite  recent 
introduction,  and  may  deserve,  therefore,  some  slight  description  in 
these  columns. 
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The  “Victory”  Printing  and  Folding  Machine  is  the  invention  of 
Messrs.  Duncan  &  Wilson,  of  Liverpool.  The  first  machine  under 
their  patents  was  erected  at  the  office  of  the  Glasgow  Star,  in  May, 

1 870,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  another  was  put  up  there. 
It  was  many  months  before  they  could  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
efficiency,  and  since  that  time  various  improvements,  some  of  them  of 
the  most  important  character,  have  beeil  successfully  made  and  patented. 
I  n  the  following  year  a  machine  was  made  for  the  North  British  Daily 
Mail,  also  of  Glasgow.  Even  this  was  not  reliable  at  first,  but  the 
proprietors  saw  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  principle  of  the 
machine  was  correct,  and  that  with  a  little  alteration  of  details  every 
difficulty  could  be  got  rid  of.  The  machine  was  thrown  aside,  and  the 
experience  gained  from  it  was  utilized  in  the  construction  of  three  new 
ones  for  the  same  firm,  who,  in  July,  1872,  were  able  to  announce 
that  the  “Victory”  was  “a  most  perfect  and  valuable  piece  of 
mechanism,  destined,  in  their  opinion,  to  supersede  every  rival  that  has 
yet  been  invented.”  This  emphatic  testimony  was  sufficient  to  direct 
the  serious  attention  of  newspaper  proprietors  to  the  new  invention,  and 
in  the  result  we  find  that  there  are  now  about  twenty-four  “  Victory” 
machines  at  work  in  different  towns,  including  four  in  Dublin,  three  in 
Glasgow,  three  in  Leeds,  two  each  in  Edinburgh,  Melbourne  (Aus¬ 
tralia),  and  Bristol,  and  one  in  Newcastle,  three  in  Dundee,  two 
in  Liverpool,  and  one  in  Copenhagen.  The  plant,  goodwill,  and 
patent  rights  pertaining  to  Mr.  George  Duncan  and  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Son,  of  Liverpool,  have  been  acquired  by  the  “Victory”  Printing 
and  Folding  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  and  extensive 
premises  have  been  taken  in  Speheland-street,  Edge-hill,  Liverpool, 
where  the  most  modern  and  powerful  mechanical  appliances  have  been 
erected  for  the  construction  of  these  presses. 

An  important  adjunct  to  the  “Victory”  machine  is  the  apparatus  for 
stereotyping,  and  as  this  process  precedes  that  of  impression,  we  may 
briefly  indicate  it  now.  The  cylinders  of  the  machine,  being  about 
15  inches  in  diameter,  are  of  course  too  small  to  permit  of  a  form  of 
movable  type  being  fixed  upon  their  circumference,  as  was  done  in  the 
instance  of  the  original  “Hoe.”  Last  year  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilson  took 
out  a  patent  for,  inter  alia,  printing  direct  from  type  in  rotary  web 
machines,  but  the  machine  at  the  Globe  office  is  not  constructed  on  this 
principle.  The  plates  are  made  by  the  papier-mache  process.  The 
form,  consisting  of  two  pages,  is  locked  up  in  a  chase,  which  is  about 
type-high,  and  the  gutters,  or  metal  furniture  between  the  two  pages,  are 
about  the  same  height.  “  Flong”  is  made  of  four  of  fivel  sheets  of 
damped  tissue-paper,  which  are  pasted  together,  and  kept  moist  by 
being  placed  under  a  heavy  weight.  The  form,  when  it  conies  down 
from  the  machine-room,  is  laid  on  a  kind  of  iron  imposing  surface,  and 
a  sheet  of  flong  is  laid  on  its  face  and  beaten  into  it  by  a  brush.  When 
the  soft  papier-mache  has  taken  an  exact  impression  of  the  type,  a 
sheet  of  strong  cartridge  paper  is  placed  on  its  back  and  also  beaten 
into  the  depression.  The  form,  with  the  flong  or  matrix  upon  it,  is 
now  passed  over  to  a  rolling  press,  where  it  is  run  backwards  and 
forwards,  a  thick  blanket  intervening  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
matrix,  for  the  double  purpose  of  moderating  the  impression  and  of 
making  the  mould  more  perfect.  A  sheet  of  thick  paper  is  now  pasted 
on  the  back,  to  give  the  mould  a  better  substance.  The  next  step  is  to 
complete  the  matrix  by  drying  and  hardening  it.  The  form  with  the 
mould  on  top  is  next  put  on  a  hot  plate  covered  with  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  dry  blankets,  and  a  platen  firmly  screwed  down  on  the  top. 
I11  two  or  three  minutes  it  is  removed,  and  the  mould  is  taken  off  quite 
dry,  trimmed  at  the  edges,  and  rubbed  over  with  a  little  French 
chalk.  The  paper  mould  is  now  ready  for  casting  from.  The 
“casting-box”  is  cylindrical,  and  its  core  is  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  cylinder  of  the  printing  machine.  The  mould  is  placed  inside, 
face  upwards,  and  being  flexible,  conforms  exactly  to  the  surface 
required.  The  box,  being  closed,  is  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  and 
the  metal  run  in.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  box  is  again  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  and  opened,  when  a  complete  semicircular  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  type-form  is  found  adhering  to  it,  face  upwards.  A  few 
taps  of  a  hammer  make  it  fall  off  on  to  a  travelling  carriage,  on  which 
it  is  trundled  away  to  another  cylinder,  where  an  ingeniously'  arranged 
movable  circular  saw  cuts  off  the  waste  metal  or  “break.”  It  is  then 
dipped  in  water  to  cool  ;  is  fixed  on  another  cylinder,  where  revolving 
cutters  instantly  trim  the  edges,  and  two  or  three  men  can  here  be  at 
work  simultaneously  cutting  out,  with  hammers  and  chisels,  any  white 
spaces  which  may  not  be  deep  enough.  This  apparatus  is  called  the 
“dressing-horse.”  The  next  process  is  the  “boring.”  The  cast  is 
put  into  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  over  it  to  protect 
its  face.  A  circular  cutter  sweeps  round  the  inside  of  the  plate, 
making  the  thickness  quite  uniform  and  ready  for  printing. 

The  new  “Victory”  foundry  differs  from  the  preceding  in  some 
respects.  The  casting-box,  the  dressing-horse,  and  the  boring  machine 
are  made  on  different  models.  The  casting-box  is  horizontal,  and  one 
half  of  it  is  ridged,  so  as  to  give  the  metal  cast  certain  raised  ribs,  so 
to  speak,  along  the  back.  The  dressing-horse  has  a  specially  contrived 
cutter ;  and  the  boring  or  burnishing  machine,  instead  of  cutting  the 
back,  presses  down  the  ribs  until  the  plate  is  of  the  same  height  in 
every  part. 

Duplicate  plates  of  all  the  pages  are  cast  at  the  Globe  office,  the 


machine  (as  will  be  shown  presently)  printing  two  copies  at  once. 
The  process  of  stereotyping  these  two  sets,  or  sixteen  pages,  occupies 
altogether  twenty  minutes  ;  that  incredibly  short  space  of  time  being 
all  that  is  occupied  in  getting  the  form  from  the  composing  machines 
and  fixing  the  stereo-plates  on  the  machine. 

The  “  Victory”  machine  under  notice  is  carried  entirely  on  girders, 
supported  by  columns.  Its  weight  is  about  10  tons  ;  its  length,  includ¬ 
ing  the  roll  and  delivery  “  flies,”  is  18  ft.  7  in.  ;  extreme  breadth,  7  ft. ; 
the  height  being  6  ft.  10  in.  The  roll  of  paper,  over  three  miles  in 
length,  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  passes  over  two 
troughs  fitted  with  jets,  which,  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  troughs, 
disperse  the  sprays  and  damp  both  sides  of  the  paper.  It  then 
passes  through  two  brass  pipes  heated  with  steam  from  the  boiler, 
thus  removing  any  superfluous  dampness  ;  and  is  then  carried  down 
between  the  impression  cylinder  and  that  on  which  the  inner  plates  are 
placed,  and  so  on  to  the  outer  plates  ;  thus  making  two  perfect  copies 
of  the  Globe,  the  paper  being  double  the  ordinary  width  of  that  journal, 
and  the  machine  being  provided  with  duplicate  plates.  The  paper  is 
then  passed  to  cylinders,  where  the  sheets  are  divided  lengthwise  from 
the  rolls,  and  the  first  fold  is  here  made  in  the  two  copies,  which  are 
side  by  side.  These  are  passed  by  tapes  to  the  cross  folders,  but  just 
before  reaching  them  the  two  copies  are  separated  by  a  circular  saw. 
This  in  itself  is  a  novelty,  the  cutting  on  web  machines  being  generally 
done  by  a  circular  knife  working  in  a  narrow  groove.  When  the  cross 
folds  are  given,  it  passes  through  two  small  rollers,  and  is  delivered  by 
tapes  over  the  top  of  the  machine  on  two  boards  about  four  feet  from  the 
floor. 

The  machine  was  erected  at  the  Globe  office  on  the  10th  ult.,  and 
is  calculated  to  produce  20,000  copies  per  hour.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  this  additional  machine  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Globe.  The  combined  machinery  of  that  paper  is  now 
capable  of  producing  nearly  40,000  copies  per  hour. 

A  still  more  remarkable  invention  of  the  “Victory”  Company  is 
that  of  a  machine  just  sent  to  New  York  for  printing  the  Christian 
Union,  a  paper  of  24  pages,  similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  Graphic. 
This  is  also  a  web  machine. ;  and  the  process  of  damping,  airing, 
printing,  and  cutting  is  the  same  as  described  above ;  but  there  are 
additional  folds  both  circular  and  across.  The  great  novelty,  however, 
is  that  the  pages  are  being  pasted  whilst  being  printed,  and  meanwhile 
the  illustrated  cover  is  being  printed  by  a  small  “Victory,”  worked  by 
gearing  from  the  large  one.  The  cover  is  carried  by  tapes  into  the  last 
folds,  meeting  the  paper,  and  the  two  passing  through  two  spring  rollers 
together,  is  bound  and  actually  finished.  Thus  in  an  hour  from  a  roll 
of  paper  can  be  obtained  6,000  copies  of  a  work  containing,  including 
the  cover,  28  pages  of  printed  matter,  pasted  and  bound  together 
without  tire  aid  of  the  manipulative  arts  of  folding,  stitching,  and 
binding.  The  extreme  length  of  this  machine  is  27  ft. 

The  Victory  Company  seem  to  be  determined  to  improve  their 
machines  in  every  possible  way  and  adapt  them  to  every  want  which 
experience  suggests.  We  have  before  us  at  least  half  a  dozen  separate 
patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilson,  which  .they  have  acquired.. 
Among  their  most  recent  improvements  are  means  for  obtaining  easy 
access  to  stereotype  cylinders,  in  rotary  web  perfecting  machines, 
and  for  constructing  these  in  a  more  symmetrical  and  compact  design, 
by  placing  both  the  stereotype  cylinders  in  a  line  above  the  im¬ 
pression  cylinders.  Another  improvement  relates  to  the  insertion  of 
late  items  of  news,  when  stereotype  is  used,  by  casting  the  stereo¬ 
type  in  segments  or  rings,  preferably  of  one  column  in  breadth, 
and  securing  these  on  discs  placed  side  by  side  on  a  shaft,  to  form 
a  printing  cylinder.  The  discs  and  stereos  are  secured  on  the  shaft 
by  means  of  clamps  or  column  turtles,  a  space  of  the  breadth  of 
one  or  more  columns  being  left  between  each  stereo  column  disc 
to  allow  for  the  fastenings.  Another  improvement  is  thus  described 
‘  ‘  As  means  for  printing  one  side  of  a  newspaper  when  stereo  column 
discs  are  employed,  in  passing  the  paper  to  be  printed  over  two 
stereo  disc  printing  cylinders,  so  arranged  that  the  stereo  column  discs 
of  the  second  cylinder  print  the  blanks  left  by  the  spaces  between  the 
stereo  column  discs  of  the  first  cylinder.  One  impression  cylinder 
serves  for  both  the  stereo  disc  printing  cylinders.  If  perfecting  is 
desired,  the  paper,  after  being  printed  on  one  side  of  the  stereo  disc 
printing  cylinders,  is  passed  over  a  second  pair  of  stereo  disc  cylinders, 
or  through  a  machine  of  ordinary  construction.  To  insert  late  items 
of  news,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  one  of  the  stereo  column 
discs  forming  a  printing  cylinder  from  the  shaft,  and  replace  it  by 
a  fresh  disc  having  the  stereo  of  the  desired  news.” 

The  mode  of  printing  from  the  type  itself,  already  referred  to,  is  as 
follows  Two  printing  cylinders  twice  the  circumference  required  to 
print  one  side  of  a  paper  are  used  ;  the  type  covers  half  the  surface  of 
each  cylinder,  the  remaining  half  surface  being  used  as  an  inking-table. 
The  paper  to  be  perfected  is  fed  to  the  machine  from  the  web,  but  is 
cut  into  sheets  before  it  reaches  the  printing  cylinders,  and  is  delivered 
a  sheet  alternately  to  each  cylinder.  Each  sheet  after  being  printed  on 
one  side  by  one  cylinder,  is  carried  by  tapes  to  the  other  cylinder  and 
perfected.  The  travel  of  the  paper  is  so  adjusted  that  each  cylinder  is 
always  printing  either  a  first  or  second  side.  This  machine  can  be 
most  conveniently  used  with  two  deliveries.  ” 
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As  the  folding  arrangement  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  these 
machines,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  part.  At  first  the  folding  was  not  done  as  quickly  as  the 
printing,  and  the  speed  of  the  latter  was  handicapped,  so  to  speak, 
thereby  seriously  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  entire  mechanism. 
Such  improvements  have  since  been  made  as  have  remedied  this  draw¬ 
back.  One  means  of  delivering  two  sheets  at  a  time  when  folded,  is  in 
causing  each  alternate  gheet,  after  having  received  the  first  or  second 
fold,  to  travel  a  greater  distance  than  the  one  immediately  following,  and 
this  extra  travel  is  so  adjusted  that  the  two  papers  meet  at  the  final 
folding  mechanism,  and  are  delivered  folded  together. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  surface  speed  of  folding  machines,  each  sheet 
as  it  leaves  the  printing  cylinders,  after  being  perfected,  is  made  to 
partly  enter  a  hollow  rotating  drum  provided  internally  with  receiving 
tapes,  from  which  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  folding  cylinders. 

Another  means  of  facilitating  the  delivery  of  a  rapid  supply  of 
printed  papers  is  in  causing  the  papers  as  they  issue  from  between  the 
type  and  impression  or  folding  cylinders  to  divide  into  two  or  more 
streams  between  tapes,  each  stream  being  led  to  folding,  collecting,  or 
laying  mechanism. 

In  combination  with  these  arrangements  are  employed  the  usual 
rocking  frame  and  tapes  ;  the  mechanism  known  as  the  hammer  layer  ; 
and  that  known  as  the  double-fly.  • 

Equally  ingenious  .is  a  means  for  delivering  any  desired  number  of 
sheets  folded  together,  in  causing  the  sheets  to  travel  along  endless 
tapes  equal  in  length  to  two  or  more  sheets,  in  such  manner  that  the  said 
sheets  present  themselves  again  and  again  at  the  supply.  When  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  sheets  have  thus  been  superimposed  they  receive  a  fold 
by  means  of  a  folding-knife  whilst  passing  between  two  of  the  rollers 
carrying  the  endless  tapes.  After  being  folded,  they  are  delivered  by  a 
fly  swinging  frame  or  equivalent  mechanism. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Madge,  the  publisher  of  the  Globe, 
for  the  opportunity  of  carefully  inspecting  the  “Victory”  machine; 
and  to  his  manager  of  the  machine  department,  Mr.  Ford,  for  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  it. 


VALUE  OF  THE  TURNER  AND  REYNOLDS 
ENGRAVINGS. 

ON  several  occasions  lately  we  have  referred  to  the 
extraordinary  prices  fetched  by  engravings  and 
etchings  after  English  masters.  A  fashion,  or  mania, 
perhaps  we  should  say,  has  sprung  up  for  these  produc¬ 
tions,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
arisen  at  a  time  when  all  kinds  of  plate-engraving  are 
neglected.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  anomalies  of  con- 
noisseurship,  that  old  work  is  invariably  preferred  to  new, 
even  although  the  latter  be  as  deserving,  or  more  so. 

A  vast  collection  of  works  of  art  of  all  kinds,  collected 
at  Manley  Hall,  by  Mr.  Sam  Mendel,  has  lately  been 
dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  & 
Woods  (one  day  being  devoted  to  examples  of  engravings 
after  Turner  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds),  and  realized  upwards 
of  ,£4,000.  The  following  prices  are  worthy  of  being  put 
on  record.  The  principal  engravings  after  Turner  were  ; — 

“The  Bridge  of  Caligula,”  by  G.  Goodall,  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  49  guineas;  “Ancient  and  Modern  Italy,”  and 
“Mercury  and  Argus,”  by  G.  T.  Willmore,  23  guineas  ;  “The  Ship¬ 
wreck,”  mezzotint,  by  C.  Turner,  61  guineas;  “The  Rivers  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  16  plates,  76  guineas  ;  “  Italy,”  the  series  of  56  engravings,  by 
R.  Stothard,  17  guineas  ;  illustrations  to  Campbell’s  Poems,  20 
engravings,  proofs,  many  touched  by  Turner,  32  guineas ;  illustrations 
to  Scott’s  Novels,  proofs  before  letters,  60  guineas  ;  illustrations  to  the 
Bible,  17  guineas  ;  and  “The  Keepsake,”  27  guineas  ;  “  England  and 
Wales,”  from  the  Dillon  Collection,  87  guineas  ;  etchings,  36  guineas  ; 
“  Richmondshire,”  80  guineas  ;  the  “  Liber  Studiorum,”  70  engravings, 
160  guineas,  and  the  same  in  etchings,  130  guineas.  A  series  of  21 
engraver’s  proofs  from  the  “  Liber  Studiorum”  brought  good  prices. 
Tire  nine  important  sales  were  as  follows: — “Basle,”  40  guineas; 
“Mount  St.  Gothard,”  35  guineas;  “Little  Devil’s  Bridge,”  40 
guineas;  “London  from  Greenwich,”  38  guineas;  “  Inverary  Pier,” 
61  guineas ;  “Inverary  Castle,”  43  guineas;  “  Pembury  Hill,”  15 
guineas;  “Marine  Dabblers,”  20  guineas;  “Young  Anglers,”  14 
guineas;  “River  Wye,”  25  guineas;  “Watercress  Gatherers,”  22 
guineas  ;  “  TEsacus  and  Hesperie,”  34  guineas  ;  “  Windmill  and  Lock,” 
41  guineas.  Eight  unpublished  etchings  were  sold  as  follows  ' The 
premium  landscape,  26  guineas  ;  “  Glaucus  and  Scylla,”  10  guineas  ; 
“  Sheep  Washing,”  14  guineas;  “  Crowhurst,”  22  guineas;  “Swiss 
Bridge,  Mount  St.  Gothard,”  10  guineas  ;  “Dumbarton,”  15  guineas; 


“  Temple  of  Jupiter  Egina,”  18  guineas  ;  “Aqueduct  and  Stork,”  19 
guineas;  “Eton,”  12  guineas.  Nine  unpublished  engraver’s  proofs 
were  also  sold  as  follows: — “  Sheep  Washing,”  36  guineas  ;  ditto, 
touched  by  Turner,  40  guineas  ;  “  Dumbarton,”  34  guineas  ;  “  Stone¬ 
henge,”  42  guineas  ;  “  The  Felucca,”  43  guineas  ;  “Evening  Gun,”  37 
guineas  ;  “  Moonrise  and  Lighthouse,”  36  guineas  ;  “  The  Rainbow,” 
40  guineas.  The  engravings  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were  36  in 
number,  and  realized  above  1,360  guineas.  The  sales,  were  as  follows  : 
“  Felina  and  her  Companion,”  by  Collyer,  20  guinea;  ;  “Juvenile 
Amusement,”  21  guineas;  “Lady  Mary  Leslie  as  St.  Agnes,”  by 
Spilsbury,  27  guineas ;  “Mrs.  Hall  as  L’ Allegro,”  by  J.  Watson,  31 
guineas  ;  “The  Strawberry  Girl,”  by  T.  Watson,  70  guineas;  ‘  Lady 
Catherine  Pelham  Clinton,”  by  J.  R.  Smith,  74  guineas  ;  “  C.  J.  Fox, 
Lady  Susan  Strangway,  and  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  in  the  Garden  of 
Holland  House,”  by  J.  Watson,  66  guiness  ;  “  Diana  finding  Cupid,” 

I  by  J.  Watson,  16  guineas  ;  “  Lady  Townsend,”  byj.  Green,  20  guineas  ; 
“  The  Duchess  of  Ancaster,”  by  Dixon,  3oguineas  ;  “  Miss  Horneck,” 
by  Dunkerton,  21  guineas  ;  “The  Three  Graces,”  by  T.  Watson,  100 
guineas ;  “The Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Lady  Mary  Scott,”  ico  guineas; 
“  Lady  Banrfylde,”  by  T.  Watson,  135  guineas  ;  “  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
hope,”  31  guineas  ;  “The  Gentle  Shepherdess,”  by  Grozer,  12 guineas  ; 
“Lady  Caroline  Moritagu,”  by  J.  R.  Smith,  no  guineas;  “The 
Marquis  of  Lichfield,”  by  Jehner,  11  guineas;  “St.  Cecilia  ”  (Miss 
Agnew,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan),  by  W.  Dickinson,  60  guineas ; 
“Minding  Sheep,”  Miss  G.  Watkin,  30  guineas;  “The  Careful 
Shepherdess,”  by  E.  Judkins,  32  guineas  ;  “Lady  Charles  Spencer,” 
by  W.  Dickinson,  45  guineas  ;  “Lady  Sarah  Banbury,”  by  E.  Fisher, 
20  guineas;  “Lady  Talbot,”  by  V.  Green,  60  guineas;  “Dr. 
Johnson,”  by  J.  Watson,  21  guineas,  and  “Dr.  Johnson,”  by  W. 
Doughty,  33  guineas;  “  Countess  of  Waldegrave;”  by  Houston,  27 
guineas;  “Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Ancrum,”  by  Dixon,  13  guineas; 
“  Miss  Greville  and  Brother,”  by  M'Cardell,  19  guineas;  “Cherubs’ 
Heads,”  by  P.  Simon,  39  guineas;  “Oliver  Goldsmith,”  byj.  Marchi, 
31  guineas  ;“  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,”  by  V.  Green,  21  guineas ;  and 
“  Miss  Cholmondeley  ”  (afterwards  Lady  Mulgrave),  by  G.  Marchi, 
30  guineas. 

A  few  days  subsequently  the  same  auctioneers  sold  some 
fine  engravings  after  the  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
belonging  to  Mr.  George  Barker,  and  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  engravings  and  etchings,  amongst  which  were 
some  works  of  Albert  Diirer,  Hollar,  Aldegraver,  and  Rem¬ 
brandt.  The  following  were  the  most  interesting  and  fetched 
the  highest  prices  : — 

“Knight  and  Death,  Eramus,  and  the  Great  Horse,”  by  A.  Diirer, 
A3-  10s.  ;  “  Four  Naked  Women,”  by  A.  Diirer,  A3-  7s-  6d.  ;  Shield  of 
Arms  with  the  Skull,  by  A.  Diirer,  £21  ;  “  St.  Jerome  in  the  Cell,”  by 
A.  Diirer,  £2.  6s.  ;  “  Melancolia,”  by  A.  Diirer  (damaged),  £11  ;  “T  he 
Virgin  Suckling  the  Infant  Jesus — Virgin  with  the  Pear — St.  Christo¬ 
pher,”  by  A.  Diirer,  £9  ;  “  Sophonisba,”  by  Beham,  by  Aldegraver, 
Ai-  8s.  ;  “Dr.  Faustus,  The  Little  Coppenal,”  &c.,  by  and  after  Rem¬ 
brandt,  A2-  123.  6d. ;  ThreeWomen’s  Heads,  on  one  sheet,  &c. ,  by  Rem¬ 
brandt,  A1-  1 73.  ;  “  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  &c.,  by  Rembrandt,  A2  > 
“The  GoldWeigher,”  Rembrandt,  A8.  5s.  ;  “Christ  Healing  the  Sick,’ 
Rembrandt,  with  Captain  Baillie’s  autograph,  and  ditto  by  Worlidge, 
A2-  6s.;  “Pilgrim’s  First  Sight  of  Rome,”  after  Eastlake,  by  Doo 
proof  before  letters,  A3  >  “Oberwesel,”  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A., 
by  Willmore — artist’s  proof,  £6;  “Ancient  Italy,”  after  ditto,  by 
Willmore — India  proof  before  letters,  £10;  “The  Golden  Bough, 
after  ditto,  by  Willmore — engraver’s  proof,  £  5  ;  “  The  Highland 
Bride’s  Departure,”  and  “The  Highland  Funeral,”  after  F.  laylor, 
by  Willmore,  Ai8  ;  “The  Ladies  Hardwick,”  after  Reynolds,  by 
Fisher,  A8 ;  “Lady  Catherine  Pelham  Clinton,”  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
£22.  2s. ;  “  A  Highland  Shepherd’s  Dog,”  after  Landseer,  and  “  Jack 
in  Office,”  after  ditto,  by  Gibbon — proof  before  letter,  £n.  5s;  >  £ ‘  Miss 
Penelope  Boothby,”  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  S.  Cousins,  R.A., 
Ai4-  ios.  ;  “  Nelly  O’Brien,”  after  Reynolds,  by  C.  Phillips,  A10-  IOs-  j 
“  Lady  Kenk,”  by  Dean,  after  Reynolds,  A3-  5s-  >  “  William  Crewe,” 
by  Watson,  A3  !  “Lady  Bamfylde,”  after  Reynolds,  by  T.  Watson, 
proof,  A33-  I2s.  ;  “  Lady  Margaret  Beaumont,”  by  J.  R.  Smith,  A3  > 
“Lord  Burgkersh,”  after  Reynolds,  by  Bartolozzi,  A8 ;  “Martin 
Crewe  as  Henry  VIII.,”  byj.  R. Smith,  £2.  12s.  6d.  ;  “The  Duchess 
of  Cumberland,”  byj.  R.  Smith,  £j.  ios.;  “Georgina,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,”  after  Sir  Joshua,  by  Green,  £17  >  “  Lady  Montague,” 
ditto,  byj.  R.  Smith,  £21  5  “  Miss  Mordaunt,”  proof,  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
£7.  ios.  ;  “Mrs.  Morris,”  proof,  byj.  R.  Smith,  A!5-  I0S-  >  “Mrs. 
Pelham  Feeding  Chickens,”  after  Sir  Joshua,  by  Dickenson,  a  splendid 
proof,  A100;  a  fine  proof  of  the  same  engraving,  A91  ;  “The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Stanhope,”  by  J.  R.  Smith,  A5-  5s-  ;  “  The  Ladies  Walde¬ 
grave,”  after  Reynolds,  by  V.  Green,  from  SirT.  Lawrence’s  collection, 
A2I. 

The  difference  in  the  prices  realized  at  the  two  sales  is 
somewhat  remarkable. 
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THE  PRINTERS’  GUILD  FOR  BOYS. 

THE  First  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Printers’  Guild  for  Boys 
was  held  on  Saturday,  the  ioth  inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Christian 
Institute,  Parker-street,  Drury-Iane.  Previous  to  the  meeting  the  boys 
perambulated  the  vicinity,  preceded  by  a  drum  and  fife  band,  and  at 
six  o’clock  sat  down  to  a  tea,  to  which  we  can  bear  testimony  that 
hearty  justice  was  done. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  visitors,  the  band  played  at  intervals, 
and  the  boys  sang  some  songs. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  seven  o’clock  by  Mr.  C.  W.  H.  Wyman, 
who;  after  a  few  remarks,  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  report 
for  the  year.  Mr.  Wills  was  able  to  announce  the  prosperous  state  of 
the  Guild,  although  he  pleaded  hard  for  increased  pecuniary  support, 
the  balance  in  hand  amounting  to  less  than  half-a-crown  !  Still,  a  good 
work  was  being  done,  and  as  it  became  known  there  was  hope  that  the 
Guild  for  Printers’  Boys  would  enjoy  more  support — moral  and  pecuniary 
— than  had  hitherto  fallen  to  it.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  officers  of  the  past  year  were  all  re-elected.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  th'e  Committee  of  the  Christian  Institute,  for  the  loan  of 
the  premises  in  Parker-street  ;  also  to  the  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  Surridge, 
for  the  use  of  his  schoolroom,  and  for  his  other  services  ;  to  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for  the  gift  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  ;  to  those  ladies  who  had  kindly  sent  a  number  of 
presents  for  the  boys  last  Christmas  ;  to  the  Messrs.  Darton,  Beeston, 
Dickinson,  Schooling,  and  others,  for  help  in  the  work ;  and 
lastly  to  the  band,  whose  leader,  a  bright-looking  youth  of  about 
fifteen,  returned  thanks — flute  in  hand — in  nice  manly  terms.  During 
the  proceedings  speeches  were  made  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Pelham  ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  ofKingston,  who,  having  once  been  in  a  printing-office 
himself,  felt  induced  to  come  and  see  what  the  Guild  was  like,  and 
who  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  ; 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux,  at  whose  suggestion  “the  hat  was  sent  round,” 
a  collection  of^i.  18s.  2jd.  being  the  result;  and  by  several  other 
friends  of  the  Guild.  At  intervals  the  boys  amused  the  company  with 
songs,  and  the  band  discoursed  vigorous,  if  not  sweet  music. 

Since  the  whole  merit  of  this  organization  is  due  to  Mr.  Wills,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  we  were  gratified  to  observe  how  cordially  the 
boys  seem  to  appreciate  his  labours  in  their  behalf.  Alike  with  Mr. 
Wills  and  with  their  teachers,  the  boys  were  evidently  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  freedom  and  friendship.  The  proceedings  lasted  about 
three  hours,  and  were  terminated  by  “God  save  the  Queen”  being 
played  by  the  band,  and  heartily  sung  by  all  present. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  foregoing,  that  the  Printers’  Guild  for 
Boys  supplies  the  lads  with  instruction  in  “  the  three  R’s,”  on  each 
Tuesday  evening ;  and  with  a  spacious  club-room  where  they  can  play 
chess,  draughts,  backgammon,  bagatelle,  &c.,  every  Wednesday  evening. 
On  Friday  evenings  certain  of  the  lads  are  instructed  in  the  art  of 
swimming  at  the  Endell-street  Baths,  Long  Acre  ;  and  on  Saturday 
afternoons  the  Guild  marches  out  to  Primrose  Hill,  for  crjcket,  foot¬ 
ball,  and  other  athletic  sports.  Thus  instruction  is  tempered  with 
recreation,  and  a  manly  as  well  as  a  moderate  and  truthful  bearing  on 
the  part  of  the  boys  is  encouraged  and  promoted.  The  life  and-  soul  of 
the  affair,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  Mr.  Henry  Wills,  of  the  Church 
Times  Office,  Little  Queen-street,  who  will  be  most  grateful  for  help 
in  the  excellent  work  to  which  he  has  put  his  hand. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  ALMSHOUSE  ELECTION. 

AMONGST  the  candidates  we  note  the  name  of  Mrs.  Emma  Hardy, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  G.  Hardy,  who  was  for  thirty-six  years 
overseer  at  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Rivington’s  office,  and  without  exception 
one  of  the  ablest  men  and  most  indefatigable  workers  that  ever  ruled  a 
printing  office.  Mr.  Hardy  was  for  twenty  years  a  subscriber  (i.e.  from 
the  very  commencement)  to  the  Pension,  a  Life  and  Annual  subscriber 
to  the  Almshouses,  and  an  Annual  subscriber  to  the  Orphan  Fund  ; 
indeed,  we  speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  we  say  he  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  any  good  cause,  being  a  warm-hearted  and 
kindly  man,  and  of  a  generous  nature  towards  all  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  Had  he  sought  to  secure  all  that  was  his  due,  as  a 
foremost  and  most  intelligent  pioneer  in  printing  machinery,  Mr. 
Hardy’s  widow  need  not  now  have  had  to  appeal  to  the  benevolent — 
and  let  us  also  add,  the  grateful — impulses  of  the  Trade.  But  Mr. 
Hardy,  who  could  and  did  devotedly  study  the  interests  of  others,  was 
so  constituted  as  to  neglect  to  assert  his  own  just  claims.  We  therefore 
would  the  more  strongly  urge  our  appeal  in  support  of  the  candidature 
of  his  widow.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  one  whom  the 
printing  business  should  be  proud  to  remember  ;  and  we  trust  the 
whole  of  the  trade  will  exert  themselves  to  secure  the  prompt  and 
triumphant  return  of  Mrs.  Hardy  at  the  election  which  takes  place 
next  June.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  proxies  at  the  office  of  the 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 


Manuscript  und  Correctur  (Manuscript  and  Correction).  By  O.  Ber¬ 
tram.  Halle  :  Publishing  Office  of  the  Orphan  Asylum.  1875. 

NDER  this  comprehensive  title  the  author  endeavours  to  explain 
the  practical  working  of  the  German  compositors’  scale  of  1873, 
and  its  practical  bearing  upon  master  printers,  publishers,  and  authors, 
as  well  as  to  point  out  the  many  anomalies  to  which  this  scale  has 
given  rise.  The  causes  which  led  up  to  the  feud  between  masters  and 
men  in  1873  are  traced,  and  its  unsuccessful  issue  is  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  unanimity  among  the  master  printers.  The  effect  of  the  increased  cost 
of  production,  we  are  told,  is  already  seen  in  the  much  reduced  number 
of  works  issuing  from  the  German  press.  Publishers  of  scientific 
works  especially,  who,  even  under  the  old  regime ,  were  frequently  out 
of  pocket,  have  shown  themselves  loth  to  bring  out  works  the  circulation 
of  which  is  limited.  Authors  also  rarely  prepare  their  manuscripts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  the  cost  of  corrections  ;  and  the  public 
is  disinclined  to  bear  the  burden.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  as 
regards  authors,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  volume  under  notice,  in 
which', Herr  Bertram  endeavours  to  make  his  readers  conversant  with 
all  the  intricacies  of  printing-office  charges,  and  all  the  details  that 
go  to  swell  publishers’ expenses.  Plerr  Bertram  says:  “Be  it  borne 
in  mind  jhat  Germany  is  not  a  rich  country  like  England,  and  that 
our  great  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  not  as  yet  learned  to 
add  to  the  other  luxuries  of  their  establishments  a  library  well  fur. 
nished  with  books.” 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  compositors’ 
tariff  as  at  present  in  force,  and  is  more  especially  addressed  to  authors. 
The  information  here  afforded,  though,  of  course,  technical,  is  yet  put 
so  plainly  as  to  give  even  the  most  uninformed  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  minutiae  of  the  printers’  scale.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Plerr 
Bertram  is  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  use  of  Latin  characters  for  books. 
The  want  of  a  uniform  style  in  German  works  is  another  point  to 
which  attention  is  drawn.  A  comparison  of  the  English  and  German 
books  exhibited  at  Vienna  showed,  says  Herr  Bertram,  a  deplorable 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  productions  of  the  latter  country,  owing  to 
the  indiscriminate  and  frequent  use  of  antiques,  occasional  spacing  of 
words  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  &c. ,  in  the  body  of  works.  This 
spacing  of  words  (equivalent  to  our  italics)  so  repeatedly  met  with  in 
German  books,  even  when  printed  in  Latin  characters,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  page  and  more  in  one  place,  is  undoubtedly  an 
anomaly  confined  to  the  German  tongue,  and  the  sooner  it  is  discarded 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  If  we  consider  that  this  spacing  of  words 
enhances  the  cost  of  composition  exactly  100  per  cent.,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  that  German  authors  and  printers  still  support  a  system  detri¬ 
mental  alike  to  good  taste  and  uniformity  of  appearance. 

Our  author  repeats  but  an  oft-told  tale  when  he  animadverts  on  the 
imperfect  way  in  which  “copy”  is  generally  supplied  to  the  printer. 
His  complaint  on  this  topic  is  one  which  most  master  printers,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  compositors  and  readers  also,  have  had  frequent  occa¬ 
sion  to  reiterate.  His  remarks  on  the  subject  are  so  much  to  the  point 
that  we  reproduce  them  in  part.  He  says  :  “  Our  compositors,  be  it 
remembered,  however  clever  they  may  be  in  deciphering  modern  hiero¬ 
glyphics  and  cuneiform  characters,  are  not  savants,  otherwise  we  should 
not  find  them  at  ‘case.’  Their  task  should  only  be  to  set  up  legible 
manuscript,  with  taste  and  dexterity,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  author.  A  compositor  is  only  paid  for  the  number  of  letters  he 
puts  together,  not  for  wasting  his  time  in  deciphering  words,  or  tracing 
and  rearranging  his  ‘copy,’  which  should  be  the  author’s,  not  the 
compositor’s  work.” 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  author’s  corrections,  and  how  they 
might  be  largely  avoided  if  copy  was  properly  prepared  and  revised 
before  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer  ;  and  most  master  printers 
can  undoubtedly  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Herr  Bertram’s  assertion, 
when  he  says  that  heavy  author’s  proofs  are  the  curse  of  the  printing- 
office  ;  and  that,  besides  precluding  the  possibility  of  uniform  spacing 
throughout  a  work,  the  material  wasted  and  the  time  occupied  can  never 
make  the  master’s  charges  anything  like  remunerative  to  himself. 

The  advice  contained  in  these  two  chapters  on  “Manuscript”  and 
“  Corrections,”  and  addressed  to  authors,  is  best  summarized  in  the 
words  of  Johnson  : — 

‘  ‘  Reflect  when  next  you  wield  your  potent  quills, 

And  spare  the  printer  all  these  dreaded  ills.” 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  Orthography,  Errata,  &c. ,  form  the  last 
chapter,  to  which  is  appended  a  series  of  specimens  of  printing,  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  various  details  of  the  German  tariff.  This  finishes  a  book 
of  small  compass,  but  full  of  valuable  and  practical  advice  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  author  of  the  volume  is  manager  of  the  extensive  and 
old-established  printing  and  publishing  department  of  the  Halle  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  he  writes  about.  That 
the  book  will  exercise  any  salutary  effects  as  regards  remedying  the 
evils  treated  of  therein  we  very  much  doubt,  judging  by  our  experience 
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in  this  country.  That  there  always  have  been  authors  whose  manuscript 
both  compositors  and  reader  could  follow  literatim ,  even  as  to  points, 
is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  always  were,  and  probably 
ever  will  be,  those  with  whom  the  furor  scribendi  is  so  strong  as  to 
preclude  their  attention  to  .spelling  in  full,  pointing,  or — what  might 
certainly  be  expected  from  them — writing  their  “  copy  ”  with  some 
pretensions  to  legibility. 


Italy  and  France:  an  Editor's  Holiday.  By  Alexander  Mackie. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

R.  MACKIE’S  name  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  both  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Warrington  Guardian  and  also  with  tire  ingenious 
type-composing  machine  of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  The  book  be¬ 
fore  us  consists  of  letters  written  during  a  summer  holiday,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  members  of  his  family  and  others,  and  we  have  found  its 
pages- — which  are  written  in  a  kindly  genial  spirit — -very  entertaining 
reading.  The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  book  tempts  one  to  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  cruelty  of  an  already  overworked  editor  being  made  the 
chronicler  of  the  holiday  party,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  our  author  ; 
however,  all  parties  were  evidently  capital  good  friends,  and  we,  on  our 
part,  can  only  be  grateful  for  an  arrangement  which,  though  hard  upon 
Mr.  Mackie,  has  furnished  us  with  a  pleasing  record  of  the  happv  hours 
he  enjoyed  in  Italy  and  France.  We  commend  to  the  peruse  of  our 
-own  readers  the  chapters  relating  to  foreign  editors  and  printing-offices, 
and  more  especially  the  description  of  a  novel  printing-office  outside 
Paris,  belonging  to  M.  Martinet,  in  which  none  but  women  are  employed. 
We  may  be  in  error,  but  we  confidently  look  forward  to  a  large  em¬ 
ployment  of  female  labour  when  once  the  composition  and  distribution 
of  type  is  effected  by  machinery. 

Punctuation  Simplified.  By  W.  F.  Crisp,  Great  Yarmouth. 

NQUESTIONABLY  the  attempt  to  simplify  an  art  which  is 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  perplexity  to  the  young 
printer,  so  that  its  main  principles  shall  be  readily  apprehended  by  the 
“aspirant  to  typographical  fame,”  to  use  the  author’s  expression,  and 
by  others  for  whom  he  writes,  is  to  be  commended,  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  his  design,  his  labours  must  be  deemed  worthy  of  praise.  To 
some  extent  it  cannot  be  denied  that  success  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Crisp,  but  not,  we  should  say,  without  considerable  assistance 
from  the  works  of  other  authors.  Thus,  for  instance,  his  definition  of 
the  word  Punctuation  is  taken  from  Bishop  Lowth,  and  twelve  rules  on 
the  subject  bodily  from  the  excellent  grammar  of  Lennie,  which  no 
tyro  in  the  printing  art  should  be  without.  The  rest  of  the  tract  con¬ 
sists  of  explanations  of  the  points  themselves,  and  of  other  symbols  to 
be  generally  found  in  books,  in  the  way  of  question  and  answer,  from 
the  perusal  of  which  no  little  amount  of  information  may  be  derived  by 
those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 

There  are  a  few  oversights,  however,  and  instances  of  want  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  own  rules,  which  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  to 
the  author’s  notice.  Thus,  in  p.  19,  we  should  like  to  know  his 
authority  for  making  the  word  meridian  Latin ;  and  where  he  finds 
any  warrant  for  saying  that  “  the  French  use  an  inverted  interrogation 
at  the  commencement  of  every  interrogative  sentence.  ”  It  is  generally 
so  in  Spanish,  but,  in  all  the  French  books  we  have  ever  read,  we 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  it  in  that  language.  Again,  in  his  last 
page  we  find  an  instance  of  extreme  forgetfulness  of  his  own  rules. 
We  give  the  passage  exactly  as  we  find  it ;  from  the  perusal  of  which 
Mr.  Crisp  or  the  reader  may  discover  no  less  than  five  errors  of  punc¬ 
tuation.  Here  it  is  verbatim  et punctuatim :  “  The  circumflex  accent  is 
used  [in  French,  that  is]  in  such  words  as  Age  (age) ;  tele  (head)  ipitre 
(epistle),  dome  (cupola),  fltite  (flute) ;  it  is  also  placed  over  the  adjective 
stir  (sure)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preposition  sur  (upon),  over  the 
adjective  mAr  (ripe),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  substantive  mur  (wall) 
over  dA,  participle  past  of  devoir  (to  owe),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
compound  article  du.  ” 


The  Durham  Directory  and  Almanack.  Durham  :  George  Walker. 
HIS  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  country  directory  and  almanack. 
It  is  very  carefully  printed  and  judiciously  arranged.  The 
diocesan,  university,  chronological,  and  local  information  seems  to 
have  been  industriously  compiled,  and  the  whole  may  be  recommended 
as  a  good  model  for  similar  books.  The  fact  that  it  is  in  its  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  publication  is  an  evidence  of  its  usefulness  and  authori¬ 
tativeness  in  its  own  district. 


The  Odd  Fellows  Album  and  Directory  to  Lodges  in  connection  with 
the  Manchester  Unity  in  the  County  of  Durham.  Durham  :  pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  M.  George  Walker. 

HIS  is  a  “book  of  remembrance”  for  the  fraternity  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  the  county  of  Durham.  It  is  neatly  got  up,  and  must 
evidently  be  very  useful  to  those  whom  its  information  concerns. 
Punters  in  other  parts  of  the  country  might  ■  perhaps  advantageously 
issue  a  similar  work  in  connection  with  their  respective  districts. 


Messrs.  S.  P.  Rounds  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  re-issued  their 
admirable  Printer’s  Cabinet.  It  is  one  of  the  best  typographical  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  United  States,  and  is  beautifully  printed.  A  “  cabinet,” 
we  may  inform  English  readers,  is  the  American  name  for  a  frame  so 
arranged  that  cases  of  type  put  in'  it  are  protected  from  dust. 

Bronze  Powders. — We  have  received  some  samples  of  bronze 
powders  from  Mr.  Paul  Gutike,  of  44,  King  William-street,  E.C., 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  and  impalpability,  and  which 
seem  all  that  can  be  desired  in  an  imitation  of  gold. 


Photo-Lithography. — Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston  have  sent 
us  a  reduced  photo-lithograph  of  a  recent  cartoon  from  Punch,  which 
we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  examples  of  the  process  that 
we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The  characteristics  of  the  original  are 
admirably  reproduced,  and  few  non-practical  persons  would  detect  the 
difference  between  this  lithograph  and  an  engraving.  The  entire  work 
of  photographing,  transferring,  and  printing  was  done  in  Messrs. 
Johnston’s  establishment  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time. 

•  Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  have  acquired  the  sole 
right  to  manufacture.and  sell,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  “Gill’s 
Patent  Hot  Rolling  Machine,”  and  will  shortly  have  it  in  the  market. 
Amongst  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  niachine  the  following  may  be 
mentioned: — 1.  It  will  give  instantaneously  to  printed  paper  a  much 
superior  finish  and  surface  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  most  powerful 
hydraulic  press,  even  by  the  paper  being  left  in  it  for  several  hours. 
2.  As  the  cylinders,  by  means  of  the  patented  apparatus,  are  always 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  “set-off” 
may  be,  the  printed  paper  may  be  passed  between  them  immediately 
after  being  printed,  if  desired.  3.  Printed  sheets  of  double  royal  size 
can  be  passed  between  the  cylinders  and  finished  at  once,  ready  for  the 
binder,  by  a  fairly  expert  feeder,  at  the  rate  of  about  1,200  per  hour, 
and  smaller  sheets  more  rapidly.  4.  The  machine  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  construction,  and,  with  ordinary  care,  cannot  get  out  of 
order  ;  nor  will  it  require  the  constant  repairs  to  which  complicated 
apparatus  is  liable.  5.  The  cleansing  materials  used  in  it  are  very 
cheap  and  easily  procurable.  The  maximum  cost  of  them  for  a  full 
week’s  work,  pressing  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  large  sheets,  are 
calculated  at  between  two  and  three  shillings.  6.  The  cleansing 
apparatus  can  be  completely  removed  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the 
machine  then  used  for  calendering  unprinted  paper.  7.  A  very  small 
amount  of  power  from  any  engine  will  drive  it,  and  the  cylinders  can 
be  heated  by  the  steam  from  an  ordinary  boiler. 

Reproductions  by  the  Phototype  Process. — Mr.  A.  Brothers, 
of  Manchester,  is  superintending  the  issue  of  an  important  series  of 
“  Views  of  Old  Manchester,”  drawn  by  Ralston,  James,  and  others, 
fifty  years  ago,  which  is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Cornish,  of 
that  city.  It  is  proposed  to  reproduce  the  prints  by  the  phototype 
process — that  is,  photography  in  printers’  ink  ;  and  the  two  sets,  with 
twelve  other  plates,  eight  of  them  from  original  drawings,  will  make 
together  a  series  of  sixty  views.  The  work  will  be  printed  on  plate 
paper,  demy  qto.  ;  the  size  of  each  plate  will  be  about  7  in.  by  5  in., 
and  the  volume  will  be  bound  in  the  Roxburghe  pattern. 

Printers  as  Publishers. — With  each  succeeding  month,  with 
every  circling  year,  the  long  and  broad  ranks  of  the  publishers  are 
being  more  and  more  reinforced  from  the  graduates  of  the  case. 
Splendid  are  the  rewards  of  the  publisher  —  the  successful  one — the 
world  over ;  but  in  the  United  States  particularly,  the  man  who 
masters  the  details  of  the  somewhat  perplexing  publishing  business 
can,  if  he  chooses,  become  a  millionnaire.  A  somewhat  rose-coloured 
and  bold  assertion  this,  for  which  proofs  may,  in  justice,  be  demanded. 
Well,  confirmatory  witnesses,  of  an  unexceptionally  reliable  character, 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Here  may  be  summoned,  for  instance,  the  Harper 
Brothers,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Robert  Bonner,  Murat  Halstead,  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  George 
W.  Childs  ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  extending  the  list,  though  it  might 
readily  be  drawn  out  to  a  wearisome  length.  Among  the  bright  names 
that  adorn  the  long  roll  of  successful  and  honoured  publishers,  printers 
take  up  a  large  space.  But  in  the  near  future  the  men  of  types  are 
certain  to  ask  and  receive  more  room  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded 
them.  In  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  wherever  types  click, 
presses  clatter,  and  intelligent  people  read,  the  practical  printer  is 
becoming  the  powerful  and  well-rewarded  publisher.  More  particu¬ 
larly  is  this  the  case  in  the  United  States  ;  and  progress  in  this  direction 
is  a  credit  to  the  genuine  intelligence  of  our  countrymen.  As  a  sailor 
is  best  fitted  to  direct  the  operations  of  a  line  of  steamships,  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  is  for  good  reasons  invariably  selected  to  control  and  guide  the 
interests  of  a  bank  or  insurance  corporation,  as  a  man  versed  in  the 
transaction  of  public  business  is  frequently  chosen  to  make  laws  for  his 
fellow-citizens,  so  is  the  printer,  by  the  force  of  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  destined  to  be  the  publisher  of  the  future. — Printer's  Circular. 
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WE  have  to  record  a  palpable  diminution  of  business  in  London 
during  the  last  month.  The  same  has  been  the  case,  as  a  rule — 
but  not  without  its  exceptions — in  the  provinces.  Abroad  our  neighbours, 
as  will  be  seen  by  our  extracts,  are  not  more  happily  placed  than  we  in 
England  ;  indeed,  there  are  few  places  where  the  working-man  will,  at 
this  time  of  writing,  find  himself  so  well  off  as  in  our  much-maligned 
Old  England. 

We  indicated  last  month,  as  closely  as  we  felt  authorized  in  doing, 
a  very  important  change  that  we  knew  to  be  imminent  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  daily  journals.  We  stated  that  the  idea  of  graphic,  as 
well  as  literal  representation  had  been  entertained  by  the  conductors 
of  some  of  the  morning  papers,  and  that  a  process  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  which  would  produce  a  surface  block  in  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Readers  who  have  noticed  the  Times  meteoro¬ 
logical  diagrams  may  be  reminded  of  our  anticipations,  which,  however, 
have  as  yet  but  a  partial  realization.  The  Times  has  always  held  a 
position  in  the  van  of  all  typographical  progress,  and  it  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  the  new  diagrams  will  prove  the  forerunners  of 
many  radical  changes  in  the  appearance  of  our  newspaper  press. 


The  energy  of  its  contemporaries  has  induced  the  Times  to  issue 
the  following  notice: — “The  London  and  North-Western,  the  Mid¬ 
land,  and  the  Great  Northern  Companies  now  start  morning  newspaper 
trains  from  London  at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  enable  the  Times  to 
be  distributed  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  North  by  10  o’clock  or  soon 
afterwards.  Our  special  express  train  to  Birmingham,  having  led  to 
these  changes,  is  no  longer  required,  and  has  therefore  been  dis¬ 
continued.” 


Within  the  last  few  days  the  Echo  has  been  printed  in  entirely  new 
type,  and  of  the  modern  face.  The  abandonment  of  the  old  style 
with  which  the  paper  was  started  is  a  little  noteworthy.  It  might  now 
abandon  its  yellow  and  bilious  hue  of  paper  with  advantage. 


The  case  of  Johnston  v.  the  Athenamm,  which  we  give  in  our  Legal 
Intelligence,  has  created  a  great  stir  and  has  caused  some  little 
correspondence.  Mr.  Edward  Gover,  of  Princes-street,  Bedford-row, 
writes  to  the  following  effect  to  the  editor  of  the  Times: — “I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  in  reading  the  report  of  the  action  in  the  above 
case,  at  observing  that  Sir  W.  Johnston  claimed  to  be  the  first  to 
introduce  ‘  the  coloured  printing  of  the  maps,’  while  in  your  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  trial  he  is  further  dignified  as  the  ‘  discoverer  of  the 
art.’  Not  anything  can  be  wider  of  the  mark.  Justes  Perthes,  of 
Gotha,  was  the  first,  I  believe,  who  issued  maps  with  the  physical 
features,  &c.,  printed  in  colours,  some  of  which  were  used  in  our 
higher  schools  here  long  before  the  method  was  adopted  with  regard 
to  English  maps.  The  first  in  England,  or  rather  Britain,  were 
issued  in  1849,  and  exhibited  in  1851— -viz.,  the  World,  in  hemi¬ 
spheres,  from  Sydow  ;  a  four-sheet  map  of  Europe,  and  a  large 
map  of  Palestine.  This  latter  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  at  the 
educational  soiree  held  at  the  Mansion-house  in  that  year.  They 
were  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Varty  (Roake  &  Varty),  of  the 
Strand,  and  executed  by  myself.”  The  amount  of  damage  awarded 
has  certainly  startled  everybody  in  England.  It  seems  it  was  arrived 
at  by  summing  up  the  amounts  named  by  each  of  the  jury,  and 
dividing  the  total  by  1 1 — the  number  of  jurymen. 


The  Daily  News  is  giving  a  very  clever  series  of  articles  at  present 
on  “  The  Founders  of  the  New  French  Republic.”  In  one  of  these,  on 
M.  Edouard  Laboulaye,  is  a  paragraph  which  will  no  doubt  interest  our 
readers,  as  it  shows  that  this  gentleman  is  connected  with  our  metier. 
“  In  his  epitaph  Franklin  took  care  to  have  it  recorded  that  he  had 
been  a  Printer.  In  his  first  work,  ‘  History  of  Landed  Property,’ 
published  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  M.  Edouard  Laboulaye  set  forth  on 
the  title-page  that  he  was  a  fondeur  de  caracteres — that  is,  a  type¬ 
founder.  The  title,  however,  admits  in  French  of  two  interpretations, 
for  when  M.  Laboulaye  abandoned  the  apron  of  the  mechanic  he  still 
remained  a  fondeur  de  caracteres,  in  this  sense,  that  he  took  to  moulding 
the  characters  of  the  rising  generation.” 


In  a  case  before  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court  last  month,  touch¬ 
ing  a  question  of  copyright  infringement,  a  singular  doctrine  was 
raised  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant.  Fie  contended  that  as 
the  book  in  question — a  collection  of  original  designs  of  monuments — 
was  an  advertisement,  “there  was  therefore  no  copyright  in  it.” 
If  such  a  principle  as  this  were  to  be  admitted,  artistic  industry  would 
be  completely  paralyzed.  The  pattern  and  design  books  of  the  great 


trading  firms  of  the  present  day  are  usually  got  up  by  artists  of  the 
highest  rank  in  their  particular  departments,  and  very  large  sums  of 
money  are  spent  in  reproducing  them.  The  best  efforts  of  lithographers 
and  letter-press  printers  are  constantly  devoted  to  the  production  of 
books  which  are  primarily  intended  as  “  advertisements,”  but  which 
are  at  the  same  time  real  works  of  art.  The  counsel  also  contended 
that  the  firm  who  produced  the  book  ought  not  to  hold  the  copyright, 
because  they  did  not  actually  design  the  plates,  that  being  done  by  an 
employee,  in  whom  he  said  the  only  copyright  could  vest.  This  is  also 
a  novel  statement,  and  if  allowed  would  deprive  the  proprietors,  for 
instance,  of  the  Illustrated  News  of  their  copyright  in  pictures  made 
for  them  by  their  own  artists.  As  to  whether  the  work  in  question 
was  of  “lasting  benefit  to  the  world”  we  do  not  know  ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  we  think  which  should  not  influence  the  question  of  its  being 
protected.  The  law  may  be  otherwise,  but  common  sense  would 
suggest  that  the  question  of  value  is  one  to  be  decided  in  the  first  place 
by  the  producer,  who  goes  to  the  expense  of  issuing  his  publication 
and  of  registering  it  with  a  view  to  protecting  it.  Neither  to  a  judge 
nor  a  jury  ought  to  be  intrusted  the  decision  of  whether  a  literary  or  ar¬ 
tistic  publication  is  “  of  lasting  benefit.”  If  it  is  novel  and  original,  it 
ought  to  be  copyright,  whether  its  benefits  be  “  lasting  ”  or  ephemeral. 
In  the  present  case  the  Vice-Chancellor  gave  idtimately  what  was  a 
fair  and  equitable  decision  ;  but  he  arrived  at  it  by  a  mode  of  reasoning 
which,  we  humbly  think,  was  eminently  dangerous,  and  inimical  to 
artistic  and  literary  interests. 


Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur  having  written  to  the  Times  complaining 
of  the  publication  of  an  engraving  from  her  picture,  ‘  ‘  Coming  from  the 
Fair,”  without  a  proof  being  first  submitted  to  her,  and  without  her 
having  been  consulted,  Mr.  Louis  Brail,  of  6,  Great  Prescot-street,  the 
publisher  in  question,  sends  the  following  explanation.  He  says  : — 
“  On  the  19th  of  June,  1873,  I  purchased  out  of  Mr.  M'Clean’s 
fine  art  gallery  the  copyright  of  the  picture  in  question,  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  engraving  the  same,  two  days  previously  the 
copyright  having  been  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall,  and  I  subsequenlty 
registered  my  title.  I  then  employed  a  first-class  engraver  to  execute 
for  me  an  engraving  from  the  picture,  which  I  published.  It  is  true 
I  did  not  submit  a  proof  to  her  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  me,  and,  secondly,  I  had  not  purchased  the  copyright 
and  right  of  engraving  from  her.  It  is  also  true,  I  called  my 
engraving  a  companion  to  the  ‘  Horse  Fair,’  and  I  leave  the  public  to 
decide  whether  the  description  of  it  is  correct.  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur 
complains  that  I  put  a  fac-simile  of  her  signature  on  my  engraving. 
The  printer,  Mr.  Thomas  Brookes,  engraved  this  signature  without  my 
knowledge  or  authority,  and  as  soon  as  I  discovered  it  I  inquired  at 
my  solicitor’s  if  there  was  any  objection  to  Brookes’  mode  of  finishing 
the  plate,  and  finding  it  was  not  desirable,  I  had  the  name  effaced 
after  a  very  few  copies  had  been  struck  off,  since  which  time  I  have 
not  parted  with  a  single  copy,  and  do  not  intend  to.” 


Sober-minded  people  must  peruse  with  a  feeling  akin  to  disgust 
the  considerable  portions  of  even  our  leading  journals  that  are  occupied 
with  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Kenealy.  It  is  probably  equally  annoying  to 
the  conductors  of  these  journals  that  they  are  required  to  insert  this 
stuff,  to  the  exclusion,  perhaps,  of  decent  news  or  useful  information. 
A  newspaper  editor,  however,  is  required  to  cater  for  his  readers,  and 
he  cannot  ignore  what  some  of  them  are  interested  in.  If,  as  every 
sensible  person  must  wish,  it  were  possible  to  utterly  discountenance 
Dr.  Kenealy  and  to  leave  his  speeches  unreported,  his  notoriety  would 
at  once  collapse  ;  the  newspapers  are  consequently  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  ministering  to  an  appetite  which  they  must  be  anxious  to 
suppress. 


The  Philadelphia  Exhibition.— Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 
of  Ludgate-circus,  London,  have  been  appointed  general  passenger 
agents  to  the  British  section  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1876. 

An  Extraordinary  Advertisement. — The  change  of  proprie¬ 
torship  of  the  Evening  Star  and  the  issue  of  the  paper  from  the  office 
of  the  Glasgow  News  were  announced  by  1,025,000  little  hand-bills, 
which  were  printed  in  the  small  space  of  half  an  hour.  Such  a  feat  of 
rapid  printing,  we  believe,  says  the  Glasgow  News,  has  never  before 
been  performed,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  perform  it  but 
for  the  Walter  Press.  The  process  was  interesting.  The  small  hand¬ 
bill,  measuring  three  inches  by  two,  was  reproduced  by  stereotyping  to 
the  extent  of  336  times,  and  by  4,000  revolutions  of  the  Walter  Press 
the  million  bills  were  printed.  It  occupied  ten  hours  to  cut  them  up 
with  a  steam  guillotine  machine,  and  they  were  distributed  throughout 
the  town  from  the  windows  of  two  carriages. — We  are  tempted  to  ask 
what  was  the  good  of  stereotyping  the  forme  336  times  and  printing, 
the  impression  off  in  half  an  hour,  if  the  cutting-up  was  to  take  ten 
hours  to  accomplish  ? 
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The  House  of  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston. — In  the  Court  of  Session, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  24th  ult.,  before  Lord  Moncreiff  and  a  jury,  a  case 
was  tried  in  which  Thomas  Brumby  Johnston,  geographer,  engraver, 
and  publisher  in  Edinburgh,  carrying  on  business  under  the  firm  of  W. 
&  A.  K.  Johnston,  geographers  and  publishers  in  Edinburgh,  and 
engravers  and  printers  to  the  Queen,  was  pursuer,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wentworth  Dilke,  member  of  Parliament  for  Chelsea,  Edward  James 
Francis,  of  the  Atheciccum  Press,  4  Toolc’s-court,  Chancery-lane,  and 
John  Francis,  20,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  proprietors  or 
publishers,  as  also  editors  and  printers,  of  the  Athenceum  newspaper, 
were  defenders.  The  damages  were  laid  at  ,£5,000.  The  issues  laid 
before  the  jury  were  as  follows  ;  it  being  admitted  that  in  the  number 
of  the  Athenceum  newspaper  published  by  the  defenders  on  the  nth  of 
July,  1874,  the  article  complained  of  appeared  : — 1.  Whether  the  said 
article  was  of  and  concerning  the  pursuer  and  his  firm  of  W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston,  and  falsely  and  calumniously  represents  that  the  pursuer  and 
his  said  firm  had  falsely  and  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public 
issued  as  the  work  of  A.  Keith  Johnston  an  Atlas  which  was  not  the 
work  either  of  A.  Keith  Johnston  the  first,  or  of  A.  Keith  Johnston  the 
second,  but  of  persons  not  skilled  in  making  an  Atlas,  to  the  loss, 
injury,  and  damage  of  the  pursuer.  2.  Whether  the  said  article  was  of 
and  concerning  the  pursuer  and  his  said  firm  of  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston, 
and  falsely  and  calumniously  represents  that  the  pursuer  and  his  present 
firm  of  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston  were  no  longer  capable  of  producing 
good  and  useful  atlases  or  geographical  works,  to  the  loss,  injury,  and 
damage  of  the  pursuer.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  article 
complained  of: — “The  ‘Atlas’  now  before  us,  though  bearing  the 
name  of  A.  Keith  Johnston,  is  the  work  of  neither  the  primus  nor  the 
secundus  of  that  name,  for  the  son  is  no  longer  connected  with  the 
house  established  by  his  late  father,  the  merited  reputation  of  which  he 
was  so  well  qualified  to  maintain,  but  is  gone  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
Paraguay,  and  not  merely  from  the  present  work,  but  from  others 
which  have  lately  come  to  our  notice,  we  regret  to  observe  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  the  absence  of  that  true  geographical  acumen  which 
Livingstone  so  justly  lauded,  This  educational  ‘Atlas,’  though  nicely 
got  up,  and  in  this  and  in  other  respects  following  the  traditions  of  the 
firm  under  whose  name  it  appears,  is  scarcely  a  work  likely  to  maintain 
the  special  character  of  that  firm,  it  being  one  that  might  have  been 
prepared  at  the  work-table  of  any  map-maker  of  ordinary  ability.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  in  its  maps  of  the  known  portions  of  the  globe 
it  contains  any  material  errors  or  omissions,  or  that  the  general  execu¬ 
tion  and  finishing  of  the  work  are  deficient ;  but  the  engraving,  though 
artistically  or  rather  mechanically  good,  is  so  delicate  and  faint,  and 
the  maps  are  so  overcrowded  with  names  as  to  render  them  indistinct 
and  difficult  of  reference,  the  first  essential,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  an 
educational  Atlas.  In  these  respects  the  ‘School  Atlas’  published 
by  the  same  firm  some  twenty  years  and  more  ago  is  to  our  mind 
superior.  On  the  whole,  we  miss  in  this  ‘  Atlas  ’  the  presence  of  the 
master  mind  which,  in  both  father  and  son,  gave  to  the  house  of  W.  & 
A.  K.  Johnston  the  character  it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  but  we  fear  is  now 
losing  in  the  world  of  science.”  Mr.  Trayner,  advocate,  opened  the 
case  for  the  pursuer,  who  was  the  first  witness  called.  The  pursuer 
said  he  was  the  only  partner  of  the  firm  of  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  It 
was  founded  in  1820  by  his  senior  brother,  and  was  originally  composed 
of  Sir  William  Johnston  and  Dr.  Keith  Johnston.  Witness  came  in  as 
a  third  partner.  Sir  Wm.  Johnston  retired  from  the  firm  in  1867  ;  Dr. 
Keith  Johnston  died  in  1871.  The  firm  had  an  agency  in  London 
managed  by  Keith  Johnston,  son  of  Dr.  Keith  Johnston,  and  by 
witness’s  son.  The  second  edition  of  the  “  Cabinet  Atlas”  and  the 
“  Educational  Atlas”  was  got  out  under  the  supervision  of  K.  Johnston. 
The  latter  had  now  gone  to  Paraguay  on  a  geographical  commission  to 
settle  the  limits  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  He  left  in  January,  1874. 
Sir  William  Johnston  said  the  firm  of  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston  was 
established  in  1825.  Witness  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  coloured 
printing  of  the  maps,  about  14  years  ago.  This  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  map-making.  He  retired  from  the  firm  in  1867.  The  same 
assistants  were  still  in  the  employment  of  the  firm  as  then.  He 
considered  that  the  article  in  the  Athenceum  must  have  done 
considerable  injury  to  the  business  of  the  firm.  Mr.  James  Cowan, 
M.P.,  said  that  his  impression  was  that  the  article  complained 
of  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  the  firm.  He  thought 
it  was  calculated  to  do  them  very  considerable  injury.  Mr.  Clark, 
publisher,  Edinburgh,  said  that  the  meaning  he  drew  from  the 
article  was  that  the  writer  wished  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
work  was  not  Dr.  K.  Johnston’s  or  that  of  his  son,  although  represented 
to  be  so.  Dr.  W.  Chambers  said  he  thought  the  article  was  harsh, 
shabby,  and  otherwise  unfair,  and  that  it  would  have  a  very  prejudicial 
effect  where  the  Johnstons  were  not  well  known.  Several  other  wit¬ 
nesses  were  examined  for  the  pursuer.  Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson, 
advocate,  opened  the  case  for  the  defendants.  For  the  defence  Mr. 
Norman  M'Caul  said  he  was  editor  of  the  Athenceum,  and  had  been  so 
since  1870.  There  were  special  critics  for  the  various  subjects  dealt 


with  in- the  Athenceum,  but  in  science  and  literature  the  reviewing  was 
to  a  certain  extent  under  his  control.  The  review  complained  of  was 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Beke,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  geo¬ 
graphical  works.  Dr.  Beke  was  from  home  when  witness  received  the 
pursuer’s  work  for  review.  When  the  defendant’s  letter  in  reply  to  the 
critique  reached  the  office  he  sent  it  to  the  reviewer.  A  reply  was 
received,  and  the  substance  of  it  was  published  along  with  the  letter  in 
the  following  week’s  Athenceum.  John  Francis  said  he  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Athenceum  for  forty-three  years.  The  books  received  for 
review  were  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  editor,  who  distributed 
them  to  the  reviewers.  No  instructions  were  given  as  to  the  line  to  be 
taken  in  reviewing  the  books.  It  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  reviewer.  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham  said  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  London,  and  a  C.B.  He  was  also 
head  of  the  Geographical  Department  of  the  India  Office,  and  was  out 
with  the  Abyssinian  troops  in  1868.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were 
several  geographical  discoveries  made  in  Central  Africa  previous  to  1872, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  pursuer’s  “Educational  Atlas.”  In 
cross-examination,  Mr.  Markham  was  asked  if  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
were  ascertained  discoveries,  a  question  to  which  the  witness  did  not 
reply.  Mr.  B.  Saunders  said  he  was  a  geographer  at  the  India  Office. 
Being  shown  a  map  of  Africa  in  the  “  Educational  Atlas,”  he  said  he 
could  not  conceive  that  it  had  been  revised  either  by  Dr.  K.  Johnston 
or  his  son.  There  were  errors  in  it  which  neither  of  them  would  have 
committed.  Cross-examined,  the  witness  said  he  had  drawn  maps. 
When  asked  to  mention  them  he  named  one  of  the  Black  Sea.  This 
concluded  the  evidence  for  the  defence.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
having  summed  up,  the  jury  retired  about  half-past  5,  and  remained 
enclosed  until  about  7  o’clock,  when  they  appeared  in  court.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Clerk  said  he  understood  from  a  communication  the  jury 
had  sent  to  him  that  they  were  divided  in  opinion  by  a  majority  of  11 
to  1.  The  parties  had  consented,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  statutory 
period  of  three  hours,  that  the  jury  should  now  give  their  verdict.  The 
foreman  accordingly  stated  that  they  found  for  the  pursuer  on  the  first 
issue,  and  for  the  defenders  on  the  second  issue,  and  awarded  damages 
to  the  amount  of  ,£1,275, 

Copyright  in  Pattern  Books. — In  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court 
recently  a  case,  Grace  v.  Newman,  was  argued,  the  plaintiff  in 
which  was  the  proprietor  of  a  cemetery,  stone,  and  marble-mason’s 
business,  at  Highgate  and  Nunhead.  In  1870  he  published  a  book  of 
monumental  designs,  compiled  for  him  by  the  manager  of  his  Highgate 
business.  The  plaintiff’s  object  in  preparing  the  book  was  to  provide 
a  volume  which  might  serve-  as  an  advertisement,  and  be  given  to 
customers,  to  enable  them  to  select  designs  which  the  plaintiff  should 
execute.  He  duly  registered  his  book  at  Stationers’  Hall,  in  July, 
1871.  The  defendant  was  a  stationer  and  lithographer,  and  in  1874 
a  traveller  of  his  called  at  the  plaintiff’s  counting-house  at  Highgate, 
saw  Mr.  Ward,  and  offered  him  a  sheet  of  lithographic  designs  for 
monuments,  for  which  he  solicited,  orders.  Mr.  Ward  showed 
the  traveller  the  plaintiff’s  book,  of  which  he  gave  him  a 
copy,  but  declined  the  proffered  sheet.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  another  traveller  of  the  defendant’s  called  at  the  plaintiff’s 
Nunhead  premises,  and  produced  to  the  clerk  there  a  similar 
sheet,  soliciting  orders.  The  clerk  noticed  the  resemblence  which  the 
designs  on  that  sheet  bore  to  those  in  the  plaintiff’s  book  ;  and  the 
traveller  admitted  it  looked  veiy  much  as  if  there  had  been  some 
transgression.  The  plaintiff  being  informed  of  the  circumstances,  was 
advised  to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  a  further  imitation  of 
his  book,  and  after  some  negotiation  on  the  subject  filed  the  bill  in 
this  suit  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  pirating  his  work.  The  cause 
came  on  upon  an  interlocutory  motion  for  an  injunction,  in  August, 
1874,  when  the  defendant  gave  an  undertaking;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1874,  an  injunction  was  granted  till  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  which  now  came  on  to  be  finally  disposed  of.  It  appeared 
(inter  alia )  that  the  defendant  had  only,  in  fact,  sold  one  copy  of  his 
sheet  of  designs,  and  that  was  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  defendant 
had  offered  to  destroy  all  the  sheets  which  he  had  printed  and  the 
stones,  but  that  he  had  declined  when  asked  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Renshaw,  for  the  defendant,  contended  that  this  book  of 
the  plaintiff’s  was  only  “  an  advertisement,”  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  no  copyright  in  it.  But  even  if  there  were  a  copyright  in 
it  (which  he  denied),  that  was  in  Mr.  Ward,  the  compiler  of  it,  and 
not  in  the  plaintiff.  Moreover,  this  work  of  his  was  not  a  book  or 
literary  work  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  world,  within  the  preamble  of  the 
Copyright  Act,  the  5  &  6  Vic.,  c.  45,  and  on  the  whole  case  he 
submitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  a  decree  ;  or,  if  he  was, 
not  with  costs  against  the  defendant.  The  Vice-Chancellor  said  the 
defendant’s  case  had  been  argued  by  his  counsel  with  great  accuracy  and 
learning.  The  first  question  was  whether  this  production  of  the 
plaintiff’s  was  the  subject  of  copyright  at  all?  It  had  been  said  it  was 
not,  because  it  was  not  a  book  or  a  work  of  literary  or  lasting  benefit  to 
the  world.  But  it  was  a  work  which  might  be  consulted  by  persons  with 
reference  as  well  to  their  own  deaths  as  to  those  of  others,  and  was  one  of 
a  character  which,  he  thought,  did  come  within  the  preamble  of  the 
Act.  As  between  Mr.  Ward  and  the  plaintiff  the  work  must  be 
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considered  as  the  property  of  the  latter,  and  the  copyright  of  it  was, 
therefore,  in  him.  That  being  so,  the  plaintiff  had  been  right  in  his 
contention  throughout,  and  the  defendant  wrong.  The  bill  was 
properly  filed  in  the  suit.  The  injunction  must  be  now  made  per¬ 
petual,  and  the  defendant  must  pay  the  costs  of  this  suit. 

Quitting  Employ  without  Notice. — At  the  Mansion-house, 
a  few  days  since,  Joseph  Henry  Vaughan,  a  young  workingman, 
appeared  before  Mr.  Alderman  Finnis  on  a  summons  charging  him  with 
a  breach  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act  of  1867.  The  complainant 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Purltis,  one  of  a  firm  of  machine-rulers  in  Little 
Trinity-lane,  City.  He  deposed  that  he  engaged  the  defendant  about 
three  months  ago  as  a  machine-ruler  at  £1.  12s.  per  week,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  contract  should  be  terminable  after  a  week’s 
notice  on  either  side.  The  defendant  continued  in  the  service  until 
Saturday  in  the  week  before  last,  when  he  left  without  finishing  the 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged.  Witness  paid  him  his  wages,  and  the 
defendant  said  nothing  then  about  leaving.  There  had  been  no  mis¬ 
understanding  between  them,  and  neither  of  them  had  given  the  other 
notice.  It  was  the  custom  of  witness’s  trade  to  give  a  week’s  notice. 
The  defendant  took  away  his  tools  on  the  following  Monday,  saying  lie 
had  got  another  job  which  would  bring  him  in  £6  a  fortnight,  which 
was  a  consideration  to  him.  He  added  that  at  the  expiration  of  a 
fortnight  he  would  return  to  his  work  if  witness  would  take  him  back. 
Witness  replied  that  he  should  expect  a  week’s  notice.  Upon  that  the 
defendant  went  away  withont  saying  a  word.  Meanwhile  lie  had  kept 
two  boys  standing  idle  by  leaving  in  that  abrupt  manner  ;  and  the  only 
question  with  witness  now  was,  not  one  of  money,  but  whether  a  work¬ 
man  could  leave  his  service  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Witness  now 
claimed  from  the  defendant  two  weeks’  wages,  at  £1.  12s.  a  week,  and 
Ss.  each  for  the  two  boys  who  had  been  kept  idle  through  his  conduct. 
Eight  days  before  he  left,  the  new  masters  applied  to  witness  for  the 
defendant’s  character,  and  witness  gave  them  one.  He  knew  then  he 
was  going  to  leave.  The  defendant,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  now  said 
he  thought  that  was  sufficient.  Replying  to  the  Bench,  witness  said  he 
did  not  mention  to  the  defendant  that  he  had  given  him  a  character. 
Mr.  Alderman  Finnis  told  the  defendant  that  by  not  taking  his  tools 
away  he  had  led  his  master  to  suppose  he  intended  to  return  to  work 
on  the  next  Monday  morning.  He  fined  the  defendant  20s.  and  costs  ; 
half  the  fine  and  costs  to  go  to  the  master,  whom  he  had  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  as  remuneration  for  the  wages  paid  to  the  two  boys 
whom  the  defendant,  by  leaving,  had  kept  unemployed.  The  defendant, 
on  hearing  the  decision,  told  the  Alderman  that  he  had  not  got  two 
farthings.- — We  confess,  the  worthy  magistrate’s  decision  seems  to  us 
illogical:  it  is  either  too  severe  or  not  severe  enough,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge. 

Stealing  Blue-books. — Henry  Roulston,  a  warehouseman,  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Queen’s  printers,  was 
charged,  on  remand,  with  stealing  a  quantity  of  Blue-books.  Detective 
Ham  said  that  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  saw  the  prisoner 
leave  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode’s  premises  in  Printer-street,  East 
Harding-street,  carrying  a  parcel.  He  followed  him  to  the  shop  of  a 
marine-store  dealer  named  Berry,  in  Hatton-garden,  where  he  left  the 
parcel.  When  he  came  out,  witness  asked  him  what  the  parcel  con¬ 
tained,  and  he  said  waste  paper.  They  went  back  to  the  shop,  and 
Mrs.  Berry  produced  the  parcel  from  the  back  parlour.  It  contained 
Blue-books  and  other  Parliamentary  papers,  worth  30s.  Mrs.  Berry 
said  she  gave  the  prisoner  a  penny  per  pound  for  it.  He  asked 
Mrs.  Berry  to  produce  all  the  paper  she  had  which  she  had  bought 
of  the  prisoner,  and  she  then  produced  about  a  hundredweight.  One 
book  amongst  it  was1  worth  6s.  Mr.  Millwood,  manager  to  the  prose¬ 
cutors,  said  the  prisoner  had  been  in  their  employ  for  ten  years,  and  he 
had  no  right  to  take  away  those  papers.  Alderman  Sir  T.  White  said 
that  he  considered  the  waste-paper-dealer  worse  than  the  man  in  the 
dock ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  evidence  to  prove  that  he  knew  that 
the  paper  had  been  stolen,  he  would  have  dealt  very  severely  with  him. 
He  sentenced  Roulston  to  two  months’  hard  labour  for  unlawful 
possession. 

Photographic  Infringements  of  Art  Copyrights.  —  At 
Bow-street  Charles  Ulfert  has  been  charged,  before  Mr.  Vaughan, 
upon  several  summonses,  for  selling  and  importing  pirated  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  engravings,  the  copyright  of  which  belongs  to  Messrs. 
Graves  &  Son,  of  Pall-mall.  The  case  had  been  adjourned  for  the 
production  of  evidence  to  prove  the  importation  of  the  photographs, 
and  several  letters  to  the  prisoner  from  the  firm  of  photographers 
in  Berlin,  Messrs.  Saal  &  Co.,  have  since  been  produced.  These 
proved  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  habit  of  importing  these 
photographs  for  some  time  past.  It  also  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
was  the  agent  who  obtained  the  engraving,  sent  it  to  Berlin  to  be 
photographed,  and  then  sold  the  copies  in  England.  Mr.  Vaughan, 
in  summing  up  the  case,  said  that  over  ^30  had  been  found  upon  the 
prisoner,  and  he  thought  that  if  £ 2 5  of  that  money,  together  with  the 
photographs  found  upon  the  prisoner’s  premises,  were  handed  over  to 
Messrs.  Graves,  that  would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  £25 
would  be  the  accumulated  penalty  of  £5  upon  five  different  charges. 
This  course  was  agreed  to  by  the  defendant’s  solicitor.  Mr.  Graves 


said  his  object  was  to  prevent  the  piracy,  and  not  to  obtain  money. 
The  prisoner  was  afterwards  committed  for  trial  on  a  further  charge 
of  selling  indecent  photographs. 

Stealing  an  Examination  Paper. — At  Bow-street,  Samuel 
Cowap,  charged  with  inciting  George  Austin  to  steal  an  examination 
paper  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  from  Messrs.  Stevens  & 
Richardson,  printers,  5,  Great  Queen-street,  was  brought  up  on 
remand  before  Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Douglas  Straight,  instructed  by 
Messrs.  Flux  &  Co.,  solicitors  to  the  Society,  prosecuted.  The  pri¬ 
soner  called  upon  Austin,  who  is  employed  by  Messrs.  Stevens  & 
Richardson,  and  offered  him  half  a  sovereign  for  a  copy  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  paper  which  that  firm  was  employed  to  print  for  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  It  was  arranged  between  Austin  and  the  prisoner  that  the 
paper  should  be  taken  to  the  Horse-shoe  on  Saturday,  April  3,  and 
handed  over  to  the  prisoner.  It  was  taken  there,  and  no  sooner  had 
the  prisoner  received  it  than  Detective-Sergeant  Butcher,  apprised  by 
Austin  of  what  was  going  on,  arrested  him.  On  Saturday,  Detective- 
Sergeant  Butcher,  of  the  A  division,  said  that  when  he  arrested  the 
prisoner  he  told  him  the  charge.  The  prisoner  replied,  “Oh  God  !  I 
have  not  looked  at  it  yet.  You  are  too  fast  this  time.”  He  also  said 
he  was  in  a  respectable  position  as  a  chemist’s  assistant,  and  that  he 
had  obtained  the  paper  to  make  sure  of  passing  the  examination  for 
which  he  had  been  studying  a  long  while,  but  had  shirked  at  the  last 
moment.  He  said  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Bird,  chemist,  of  42,  Cas¬ 
tle-street  East.  This  statement  witness  had  found  to  be  correct.  Mr. 
Straight  said  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  this  case  since 
the  last  time.  Then  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
acting  under  the  advice  of  some  third  person — some  “coach”— -who 
made  it  a  profession  to  pass  people  through  such  examinations.  This, 
however,  had  turned  out  to  be  not  the  case.  The  prisoner — up  to  that 
time  a  most  respectable  man — had  doubtless  succumbed  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  making  sure  of  his  examination.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Straight  had  advised  his  clients  to  ask  the  magistrate’s  permission 
to  withdraw  from  the  case.  Mr.  Flowers  said  he  quite  agreed  that 
this  was  an  exceptional  case.  He  believed  himself  that  if  the  prisoner 
had  had  the  pluck  to  go  through  his  examination  without  trying  to 
cheat  he  would  have  passed.  Taking  into  consideration  all  that  had 
been  urged  by  Mr.  Straight,  he  should  offer  no  objection  to  the  charge 
being  withdrawn.  The  prisoner  was  therefore  discharged.— This  case 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  responsibility  of  the  printer’s  calling,  and  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  profession  discharges  its  trust. 


(Saifttf  ftolirts. 


Bankrupt. 

William  Moore,  printer,  Beccles,  Suffolk. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 

A.  C.  Cooper  &  R.  D.  McLaren,  lithographers,  St.  Andrew’s- 
hill,  E.C. 

Dunn  &  O’Brien,  printers,  Sheffield. 

Sitting  for  Public  Examination. 

May  26.  W.  Moore,  printer,  Beccles. 


Re  Stiff  and  Flower.— This  failure  occurred  -in  March,  1874, 
the  bankrupts  being  then  proprietors  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  subject 
to  a  mortgage  thereon.  It  appeared  that  previous  to  the  bankruptcy 
disputes  had  arisen  between  Messrs.  Stiff  and  Flower,  and  a  suit  of 
“  Flower  v.  Stiff  ”  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  the 
object  of  taking  the  accounts  and  obtaining  a  dissolution  of  the  partner¬ 
ship.  In  December,  1873,  Mr.  Saffery  was  appointed  receiver  in  the 
Chancery  proceedings,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Oliphant  manager,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  the  newspaper.  The  trustees  in  the  bankruptcy 
applied  in  the  City  of  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  a  few  days  since,  that 
an  account  might  be  taken  of  what  was  due  under  the  mortgage,  with 
a  view  to  the  application  of  any  balance  that  might  so  be  found  due  to 
the  •  benefit  of  the  unsecured  creditors.  It  was  stated  that  a  sale  had 
recently  been  effected  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch  to  Mr.  Dilke  for  the  sum 
of  ,£11,000,  and  a  question  had  arisen  respecting  the  amount  the  mort¬ 
gagees  were  entitled  to  claim  out  of  that  fund.  It  was  alleged  that 
during  the  Chancery  proceedings  a  deficit  had  occurred  in  the  cash, 
money  having  been  paid  for  advertisements  which  were  not  entered  in 
the  books  ;  and  the  Court  had  to  consider  whether  the  mortgagees  were 
liable  to  account  for  the  deficiency.  The  evidence  adduced  was  of 
a  very  conflicting  character,  and  Mr.  Wood,  the  mortgagee  in  posses¬ 
sion,  altogether  repudiated  any  liability  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
abstraction  of  cash.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  Mr.  Registrar 
Murray  reserved  judgment. 
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The  following  notice  has  been  issued  : — “  Caxton  Printing  Works, 
Beccles.  We  hereby  give  notice  that  the  partnership  of  the  late  firm 
of  ‘  William  Moore  &  Co.’  having  been  dissolved,  the  business  will  in 
future  be  carried  on  by  us,  under  the  style  of  ‘Clowes  &  Clowes.’ 
Signed,  W.  C.  K.  Clowes,  William  Clowes,  jun.,  March  13th,  1875.” 

Messrs.  John  Brand  &  Co.  have  removed  to  more  extensive  and 
central  premises  at  22  &  23,  New-street,  Cloth-fair,  E.C.,  close  to 
Aldersgate-street  station.  As  in  the  past,  they  will  devote  their 
principal  attention  to  chromo-printing  and  lithography. 

North  of  England  Printing  and  Stationery  Co. — A  limited 
liability  company  has  been  formed  under  this  title,  to  carry  on  the 
printing  and  stationery  business  of  Mr.  Frederick  William  Jones,  of 
Liverpool.  The  new  company  was  registered  with  a  capital  of  £16,000, 
in  £10  shares,  the  first  subscribers  being  : — 

Shares. 


William  Bennett,  58,  Byron-st.,  Liverpool,  auctioneer  .  1 

George  N.  Marsden,  60,  Castle-st.,  Liverpool,  financial  agent  1 

L.  Henderson,  53,  Thomaston-st.,  Liverpool,  clerk  .  1 

Jonathan  Mallalieu,  Everton,  near  Liverpool  .  1 

J.  H.  Coupland,  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  estate  agent  .  1 

Alfred  J.  Gower,  64,  Melville-place,  Liverpool,  lithographer...  1 
Charles  Brocklehurst,  Everton,  near  Liverpool,  mariner .  1 


Mr.  Jones  is  appointed  manager  of  the  company,  at  a  salary  of  £500 
per  annum,  and  a  commission  oil  the  profits  to  be  determined  by  the 
directors.  By  an  agreement  of  the  20th  of  February,  the  company 
acquire  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  and  buildings  belonging  to  Mr. 
Henry  Christie  Beloe,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  St.  John’s-Iane,  and 
6,  Queen’s-square,  Liverpool,  the  former  of  which  is  tenanted  by  Mr. 
Jones;  the  consideration  being  £6, 500,  of  which  £4,000  is  to  be 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  of  the  said  premises,  £2,000  is  payable 
in  cash,  and  £500  in  fully-paid  shares.  The  purchase  consideration 
for  the, goodwill,  machinery,  &c.,  is  ,£5,000,  payable  £4,000  cash  and 
£  1 , 000  in  fully-paid  shares. 

Hughes  &  Kimber,  Limited. — A  prospectus  has  been  issued  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  this  firm  a  company,  with  a  capital 
of  ,£25,000,  in  1,250  shares  of  £20  each,  payable  as  follows  : — £5 
per  share  on  application,  £5  per  share  on  allotment,  £2.  10s.  within 
three  months  thereafter ;  further  calls,  if  necessary,  not  to  exceed  ,£1 
at  a  time,  and  not  to  be  made  at  intervals  of  less  than  three  months. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  upon  all  prepaid  calls.  The 
provisional  directors  are  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  lithographer  (Messrs. 
Vincent  Brooks,  Day,  &  Son),  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields, 
London  ;  Mr.  Robert  W.  Wilkinson,  printer  (Messrs.  Bradbury,  Wil¬ 
kinson,  &  Co.),  Farringdon-road,  London;  Mr.  Henry  J.  Adams, 
publisher,  59,  Fleet-street,  London;  Mr.  Arthur  Porter,  printer 
(Messrs.  C.  Robinson  &  Co.),  Borough-road,  London  ;  Mr.  George 
Falkner,  lithographer,  Imperial  Buildings,  Manchester  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Fairbrother,  printer  (H.  Blacklock  &  Co.),  Albert-square,  Manchester. 
The  machinery,  plant,  stock,  and  fixtures  have  been  valued  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Ullmer,  and  a  balance-sheet,  including  the  book-debts,  has 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Theodore  Jones  &  Co.,  accountants,  on  1st 
March,  of  the  assets  of  the  firm,  showing  a  total  of  £'19,520.  16s.  4d. 
For  this  amount  the  company  are  to  pay  the  sum  of  £"15,500, — 
£3,000,  of  which  Mr.  Kimber  is  to  take  in  fully  paid-up  shares,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  goodwill  and  business  connection.  Mr.  Kimber  is  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  company  as  manager  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  at  a  fixed  salary,  and  also  a  fixed  commission  contingent  upon 
the  results  of  the  business. 

Mr.  W.  Conisbee,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Southwark,  has  taken 
into  partnership  his  two  sons,  Thomas  Samuel  and  William  ;  the  style 
of  the  new  firm  is  “William  Conisbee  &  Sons.” 


Saunders'  News  Letter,  Dublin,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Ireland,  is 
about  to  change  hands.  It  was  announced  that  the  paper  would  cease 
to  be  published,  but  later  in  the  day  it  was  stated  that  negotiations  for 
its  sale  had  been  satisfactorily  concluded.  The  new  proprietor  will 
take  possession  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  paper  will  be  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  heretofore.  Saunders’  News  Letter  has  been  for 
129  years  a  Conservative  newspaper  in  Dublin,  and  for  a  long  period 
was  extremely  successful  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

Testimonial. — A  friendly  gathering  of  some  fifty  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  metropolitan  newspapers  recently  took  place  at  the 
Salutation  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  testimonial  of  esteem 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Green,  of  54,  Paternoster-row,  who  has  long  been  known 
in  the  advertising  world.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  chairman, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Crafter,  and  consisted  of  a  very  handsome  gold  watch  and 
chain. 


Duffy. — Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn,  with  regret,  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Duffy,  brother  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Duffy,  the 
Catholic  publisher,  of  Dublin,  Mr.  John  Duffy  had  assumed  the 
management  of  the  business  since  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  was 
very  shortly  followed,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  by  the  decease  of 
his  two  sons,  who  were  both  approaching  an  age  when  they  might  have 
taken  a  responsible  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  large  concern  which 
their  father  had  built  up.  The  mortality  in  this  family  within  a  very 
brief  space  of  time  has  been  remarkable. 


The  Emperor  of  Japan  has  recently  presented  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang 
&  Co.,  the  chromo-lithographers,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  a  sketch  of  whose 
house  we  gave  in  our  January  number,  a  number  of  fine  artistic  articles 
of  Japanese  manufacture,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  few  samples  of  their 
publications  which  were  handed  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  on  his 
visit  to  their  establishment  some  time  ago. 

Division  of  Profits. — Among  the  many  printing  firms  who  share 
a  percentage  of  their  earnings  with  their  workmen,  may  be  mentioned 
MM.  Namboz  &  Schuchardt,  of  Geneva.  Since  February,  1770,  when 
this  reglement  came  in  force,  no  less  than  16,612  francs  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  their  e?nploy'es.  Ten  compositors,  for  example, 
employed  by  this  firm,  are  credited  in  their  books  with  the  aggregate 
total  of  9,588  francs,  upon  which  interest  is  allowed.  Should  the 
workman  leave,  the  money  is  paid  over  to  him,  or  in  case  of  death  to 
his  relatives.  Any  employe,  who  has  been  witli  the  firm  for  25  years, 
and  who  should  be  invalided,  is  still  entitled  to  his  share  of  profits  as 
before.  The  money  is  only  stopped  in  the  case  of  a  workman  dis¬ 
charged  for  gross  misconduct,  when  the  money  standing  to  his  credit  is 
not  appropriated  by  the  firm,  but  equally  divided  between  the  other 
workmen. 

An  International  Society  of  Aquafortists  has  been  founded  at  Brussels 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Comtesse  de  Flandre.  Mr. 
Saville  Lumley,  the  British  envoy  at  Brussels,  himself  a  distinguished 
amateur  artist,  is  the  president  of  the  society.  The  society  intends  to 
organize  special  exhibitions,  and  to  publish  two  collections  of  aquafortis 
engravings — one  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  committee,  and  the  other 
of  studies  by  members  of  the  society. — Evening  Standard.  [Our  con¬ 
temporary  obviously  means,  instead  of  the  formidable  “  Society  of 
Aquafortists  ” — reminding  one  of  the  famous  petroleuses — a  Society  of 
Etchers;  French,  Eau  Fortc.~\ 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  states  that  when  it  came  into 
its  present  hands,  in  October,  1867,  its  circulation  (of  about  6,000)  was 
considered  so  exceptionally  large  that  many  supposed  ’it  could  not  be 
increased,  even  if  it  could  be  maintained  under  the  anticipated  shrinkage 
of  the  population  and  business  brought  about  by  the  war  ;  but  the  result 
shows  that  The  Star  has  gone  on  steadily  gaining  in  circulation  year  by 
year,  until  it  has  reached  a  point  nearly  three  times  higher  than  that 
considered  higliwater-mark  for  a  Washington  paper  in  1867.  This  is 
also  a  testimony  to  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors. 

The  Printing  Business  in  New  York. — The  New  York 
World,  in  an  article  upon  “Wages  and  Work,”  says: — “The  prices 
charged  by  the  Typographical  Union  and  kindred  causes  have  been  of 
late  years  steadily  driving  printers,  printing  and  publishing  houses 
away  from  the  city.  The  supply  in  the  city  has,  however,  at  no  time 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  this  trade  is  one  in  which  no  reduction  of 
any  sort  has  followed  the  panic.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  press¬ 
men,  though  the  influence  of  the  labour  society  is  in  this  case  felt  very 
much  less,  and  some  deviations  from  the  standard  rates  exist.  Litho¬ 
graphy  and  wood-engraving  show  the  results  of  the  year’s  depression 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  other  trade  in  the  city.  A  general  reduc¬ 
tion  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  regular  wages  has  taken 
place  or  is  being  carried  into  effect  among  the  lithographers,  and  wood¬ 
engraving  is  so  dull  that  several  instances  were  found  in  the  course  of 
the  investigations  on  which  this  article  is  based  in  which  one-third  the 
usual  price  had  been  willingly  accepted  by  wood-engravers.  With  the 
decrease  in  both  caises  in  wages,  another  decrease  of  over  one-fourth 
has  taken  place  in  the  amount  manufactured.  One  of  the  general 
proofs  of  this  actual  falling  'off  in  the  active  industries  in  the  city  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  four  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  the 
city  ran  all  the  summer  on  three-quarters  time.  Bookbinders  show  the 
same  state  of  affairs,  and  a  like  reduction  in  hours  and  wages.  Enve¬ 
lope-makers  are  in  much  the  same  condition,  and  a  failure  in  this 
business  recently  threw  some  300  girls  out  of  work.  I11  all  these 
trades,  except  lithography  and  wood-engraving,  the  present  condition 
of  trade  is  no  worse  than  last  winter.”  From  statistics  given,  the 
World  shows  that,  of  the  8,400  persons  employed  in  the  trades  relating 
to  the  art  of  printing,  nearly  one-fourth  are  out  of  employ,  the  greatest 
slackness  of  work  being  among  the  wood-engravers,  the  bookbinders, 
and  the  typefounders. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 
WOOD-ENGRAVING,  AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTES. 

Sir, — As  my  “  middle  passage'”  objection  to  those  numerous  substi¬ 
tutes  for  wood-engraving  (or  being  stereotyped)  was  misunderstood  in 
the  few  remarks  I  made  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  lecture,  will  you  allow  me  a  short  space  for  explanation  ? 

The  present  relation  between  Photography  and  Typography  has 
resulted  in  many  new  processes  for  superseding  wood-engraving. 
The  last  you  have  described  (in  Feb.  Printing  Times) — viz.,  that 
of  Mr.  Banks,  of  Battersea,  and  of  Mr.  West,  of  the  Heliotype  Com¬ 
pany.  Neither  of  them,  however,  has  got  over  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  system. 

As  long  as  I  can  professionally  remember,  and  before  Photography 
was  imported  into  the  discussion,  ingenious  projects  were  started. 
These  were  the  methods  of  Mr.  Woone  and  Gypsography,  or  etching 
through  plaster  of  Paris ;  and  that  of  Glyphography,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Palmer — a  process  of  etching  through  wax.  There  was  also  the 
Graphotype,  or  drawing  on  compressed  chalk  with  a  brush,  and,  by 
biting  away  chemically  the  whites,  the  drawing  was  hardened,  and 
converted  into  a  marble  relief  picture. 

What  I  said  of  this  most  beautiful  process  at  the  time  the  paper  was 
read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  (ten  years  since)  has  been  fully  borne  out 
by  experience  ;  viz.,  that  it  was  the  middle,  or  stereotypic  process, 
which  tried  it,  as  it  does  all  the  others — the  contractions  of  metal  that 
take  place  in  the  cooling,  which  fills  up  the  close  work,  and  all  the 
larger  interstices  being  imperfectly  burnt  away — show,  when  printed, 
as  soiled  or  spotted  parts  (which  ought  to  be  white).  The  result  is 
that  all  the  beauty  of  the  marble  etching  is  gone  ;  yes,  gone  as  certainly 
as  the  many  little  fortunes  that  went  to  the  propping  up  of  that  bit 
of  Art  mystification. 

Verily,  projectors  are  a  sanguine  race  ! 

If  it  can  be  fairly  shown  that  any  of  these  new  inventions  are  prac¬ 
ticable,  let  them  be  fairly  tried  ;  if,  however,  it  is  only  the  old,  old 
story  under  a  new  name,  then  I  fearlessly  throw’down  the  gauntlet,  and 
say  they  will  never  supersede  that  ancient  art,  so  wondrously  utilized  by 
Albert  Diirer,  so  revived  by  Thomas  Bewick,  and  so  fitted  for  all 
modern  wants,  and  the  steam  press  by  Sir  John  Gilbert. — I  am,  &c., 

Thomas  Gilks. 

11,  King’s-road,  Bedford-row,  March,  1875. 

[Mr.  Gilks’s  objection  applies  chiefly  to  the  graphotype,  the  drawing 
surface  of  which  was  chalk  :  to  get  a  printing  block  it  was  necessary 
to  stereotype  from  the  chalk.  Hence  the  impression  was  much  coarser 
than  the  original  drawing.  But  those  processes  which  admit  of  electro- 
typing  are  certainly  not  amenable  to  the  reflections  raised  by  our 
correspondent  as  our  own  pages  testify.  We  have  on  several  occasions 
issued  reproductions  by  the  automatic  processes  which  for  delicacy, 
cleanness  of  line,  and  depth  are  equal  to,  and  are  even  in  some  cases 
to  be  preferred,  before  wood-engraving. — Ed.] 


The  Dallastype  Process. — A  proposal  for  divulging  the  Dallas- 
type  process  of  photographic  engraving  to  five  hundred  subscribers  or 
more,  at  £ 20  each,  has  been  issued  by  the  inventor.  Having  known 
Mr.  Dallas  for  many  years  as  an  assiduous  labourer  in  the  field  of 
automatic  engraving,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  his  efforts  have 
met  with  an  adequate  and  liberal  reward. 

The  “Pictorial  World.” — Mr.  John  Forbes  Robertson  has  just 
been  appointed  art  editor  of  the  Pictorial  World.  Mr.  Will  Williams 
is  the  literary  editor.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  discreet  use  is  made 
of  the  Dawson  and  other  automatic  methods  of  engraving. 

A  National  Union  of  Journeymen  Printers  is  advocated  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Typographical  Societies'  Circular,  which  alludes 
to  the  Federation  of  Employers  as  an  example  set  by  the  masters. 

Printers’  Art  Union.- — -The  fourth  annual  drawing  took  place 
last  month  at  the  London  Tavern.  The  prizes  were  on  view  during 
the  day,  and  numbered  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

A  Dilemma. — One  of  our  contemporaries  (says  the  Sporting  Times') 
was  in  a  little  trouble  the  other  day.  At  a  banquet  a  well-known  warrior 
was  alluded  to  as  a  “  battle-scarred  veteran.”  Through  an  unfortunate 
misprint,  however,  the  world  was  informed  that  he  was  a  “  bottle- 
scarred  veteran.”  An  explanation  and  apology  were  demanded,  which 
were  readily  given  ;  but  unfortunately  in  making  the  apology  another 
misprint  occurred,  and  the  veteran  was  described  as  “battle-scared.” 
It  was  thought  these  repeated  blunders  could  not  have  been  the  result 
of  accident. Jj 


J.  P.,  Shillong,  India. — Thanks  for  the  specimens  of  oriental  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  characteristic,  and  highly  amusing. 

L.  P.,  Boston,  U.S.A. — We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  lithographers 
of  the  United  States  are  as  a  class  the  least  stirring  and  striving  to 
reach  a  higher  plane — -there  being  exceptions,  but  very  rare  ones.  The 
lithographic  art  has  certainly  not  yet  reached  that  position  to  which  it 
ought  to  have  attained  either  in  this  country  or  America ;  but  the 
efforts  of  such  houses  as  yours  will  no  doubt  greatly  conduce  to  the 
desired  advancement,  inasmuch  as  your  productions  improve  the  taste 
of  the  public  and  tend  to  give  rise  to  a  demand  for  better  work.  When 
the  demand  asserts  itself,  a  supply  will  be  forthcoming.  Thanks  for 
your  kind  expressions  of  appreciaton. 

Transposing  from  Black  to  White. — “Litho,”  London,  will 
find  an  answer  to  his  query  in  our  present  number. 

W.  S.,  London. — Thanks.  Probably  in  our  next. 

T.  F.  B.,  Walworth. — The  matter  is  not  suited  to  our  pages.  We 
are  obliged  by  the  expression  of  your  high  appreciation  of  this  Journal. 

D.  W.,  U.S.A. — Your  last  communication  shall  have  a  private 
answer  in  the  course  of  the  next  week.  Thanks  for  your  promised  aid. 
We  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  reciprocate. 

W.  S.,  Carmarthen. — Thanks  for  your  kind  attention.  We  hope 
the  copies  have  reached  you. — We  concur  in  much  that  you  say  :  we 
are  all  of  us  too  unthinking  of  the  dignity  of  print,  and  the  tendency 
our  carelessness  has  to  perpetuate  bad  orthography. 

T.  S.  J.,  Edinburgh.  Your  wishes  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
complied  with.  The  samples  you  send  us  are  very  good.  On  this 
subject  see  a  method  given  in  present  number,  which  we  first  published 
in  Vol.  I,  as  was  also  the  one  used  by  yourself. 

H.  S.,  Cincinnati. — Your  letter  is  to  hand  ;  we  await  the  remittance. 
Unless  American  experience  is  different  to  English,  your  friends  like 
our  journal  on  making  its  acquaintance.  Co-operators  like  yourself 
encourage  us  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged — one  we  believe  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  craft. 

***  Pressure  upon  our  space  has  called  upon  trs  to  hold  over  several 
matters  of  interest  till  a  future  issue. 
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Jpafta  to  Sufrscrikrs. 

To  our  Subscribers. — To  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  friends, 
we  propose  henceforth  to  adopt  a  separate  pagination  for  our  advertise¬ 
ment  pages,  which  wilLhave  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume  when 
it  is  bound. 

The  price  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  Six¬ 
pence  per  copy.  The  subscription  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  is  Six  Shillings  per  Annum.  It  may  be 
obtained  regularly  every  Month,  from  all  booksellers  and  news¬ 
agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PRESS, 


O  one  among  our  readers  can 
be  unaware  of  the  excessively 
anomalous  position  of  the 
Press  in  regard  to  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Parliament,  or  to  the 
facts  that  although  reporters 
are  utterly  “  unknown  ”  to  the  two 
Houses,  -and  are  “  strangers  ”  there, 
galleries  have  been  built  and  appro¬ 
priated  especially  for  their  accom¬ 
modation,  and  various  measures  taken 
for  enabling  them  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  office  with  comfort 
and  efficiency.  Nor  can  any  one  be 
unacquainted  with,  the  fact  that  this 
confessedly  useful  and  necessary  class 
of  persons  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
wholly  excluded  from  the  House, 
simply  as  the  inevitable  result  of  any 
single  member  calling  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to 
the  fact  of  the  presence  of  “strangers.”  We  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  trust  entirely  to  the  Press  for  our  record  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  proceedings.  Abroad,  various  arrangements  are 
made  for  official  reporting  and  an  authorized  publication 
of  the  transactions ;  *  but  at  home,  any  blunderheaded 
Member  may  at  once  rise  in  his  place,  declare  that  he 
“  espies  strangers,”  and  condemn  to  oblivion  the  eloquence 
of  our  Legislature  and  the  current  page  of  history  of  which 
it  forms  such  an  important  part. 


*  An  account  of  the  Systems  of  Parliamentary  Reporting  abroad 
■will  be  found  in  the  Printing  Times  for  July,  1874  (p.  105),  and  the 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  September,  1874  (p.  146). 
This  information,  based  on  official  documents,  is  of  peculiar  interest 
at  the  present  moment. 


It  is  well  to  have  a  giant’s  power,  but  not  to  use  it  as 
a  giant.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  intrusted 
with  this  extraordinary  prerogative  have  hitherto  exercised 
it  with  discretion  ;  or,  rather,  have  discreetly  not  used  it  at 
all.  The  present  session,  however,  has  witnessed  quite 
another  order  of  things,  and  one  that  will  for  ever  render 
it  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Press. 

A  few  weeks  ago  two  of  the  leading  newspapers,  in  the 
course  of  reporting  certain  proceedings  of  2^  Parliamentary 
Committee,  cited  a  letter  then  read,  containing  statements 
which  were  held  by  some  to  be  derogatory  to  the  reputation 
of  a  certain  M.P.  The  House,  always  very  jealous  of 
the  character  of  its  members,  was  thereupon  required  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  power  over  the  Press,  and  the  printers  of  the  two 
journals  were  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to 
answer  for  their  alleged  misdemeanour  in  publishing  the 
proceedings  complained  of.  The  spectacle  of  two  eminent 
journals,  of  unsullied  character,  being  required  to  make  an 
abject  apology  for  doing  what  every  one  acknowledges  to  be 
a  most  useful  and  necessary  thing,  was  not  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  shackles 
of  the  Press  have  nearly  altogether  been  removed.  By  an 
artifice  this  was  prevented,  and  the  profession  generally 
was  spared  the  indignity — which  indeed  would  have  done 
more  than  anything  else  could  have  done,  to  render  our 
Parliamentry  procedure  contemptible  and  absurd  in  the 
eyes  of  intelligent  foreigners.  But  an  honourable  member 
rightly  regarded  the  incident  as  an  appropriate  opportunity 
for  calling  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  subject  in  the 
abstract,  and  inquired  of  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  anything  to  remedy  the  anomalies  existing,  or 
to  place  the  Press  on  an  intelligible  and  proper  footing. 
The  reply  was  curt  and  conclusive.  The  Premier  had  no 
such  intention.  Thereupon  a  member,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan, 
himself  a  journalist,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  exclude 
the  reporters  on  a  night  named,  and  to  do  the  same  every. 
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succeeding  night  until  the  obnoxious  orders  of  the  House 
were  amended  or  repealed.  This,  of  course,  was  simply  un¬ 
bearable  ;  but  it  was  quite  within  the  power  of  the  honour¬ 
able  member.  To  avoid  such  a  catastrophe,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  gave  notice  of  amotion  on  the  subject,  intended 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was 
acting,  he  felt,  in  the  interest  of  the  Press,  and  with  a  view 
to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Parliamentary  rule, 
thereupon  withdrew  his  notice,  and  left  the  matter  to  be 
discussed  in  the  House.  We  append  an  abstract  of  the 
memorable  debate  to  which  the  matter  has  given  rise  : — 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  May  4th,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  called  attention  to  the  anomalous  state  of  things  which 
had  long  existed  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  debates  and  the 
exclusion  of  strangers,  but  which  recent  occurrences  had  brought 
to  such  a  point  that  it  was  necessary  the  House  should  proceed  to  lay 
down  some  definite  and  intelligible  rule.  This  state  of  things  arose 
from  the  jealousy  with  which  formerly  the  House  regarded  the  presence 
of  strangers  and  the  publication  of  its  debates.  Although  in  practice 
the  rules  of  the  House  had  been  modified,  they  still  remained  amongst 
its  orders,  notwithstanding  that  the  reports  of  the  newspapers  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  admirable,  and  every  one  recognized  the  public  importance 
of  an  accurate  and  faithful  publication  of  the  debates  and  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  Undoubtedly  it  was  desirable  that  some  check  should 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  House,  and  hitherto  the  anomalous  state 
of  things  had  been  worked  fairly  well,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  a 
single  member  to  suspend  at  his  own  caprice  and  pleasure  the  privileges 
which  the  newspapers  had  so  long  in  practice  enjoyed.  He  did  not, 
however,  propose  that  the  House  should  absolutely  part  with  its  con¬ 
trol  over  the  publication  of  its  proceedings.  He  rather  desired  that  the 
House  should  lay  down  a  rule  for  its  own  guidance.  He  moved  (1) 
“  That  this  House  will  not  entertain  any  complaint  with  respect  to  the 
publication  of  the  debates  or  proceedings  of  the  House,  or  of  any  com¬ 
mittee,  except  when  such  debates  or  proceedings  have  been  conducted 
with  closed  doors,  or  when  they  shall  have  been  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  House,  or  any  committee,  or  in  case  of  wilful  misrepresentation, 
or  similar  offence  ”  :  (2)  That  strangers  shall  not  be  directed  to  with¬ 
draw  upon  notice  being  taken  of  their  presence  ;  but  if  occasion  should 
arise  for  repressing  disorder,  the  Speaker  may  direct  their  exclusion”  : 
(3)  “That  except  as  provided  for  in  that  previous  order,  strangers  shall 
not  be  directed  to  withdraw,  otherwise  than  by  order  of  the  House,  and 
unless  notice  shall  have  been  given  of  moving  such  order  before  the 
commencement  of  a  debate,  the  question  shall  be  at  once  put  and  de¬ 
cided  without  amendment  or  debate.” 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  House  re¬ 
taining  a  control  over  the  manner  in  which  the  reports  were  published, 
as  necessary  to  the  independence  and  freedom  of  its  debates,  which  had 
conduced  more  than  anything  to  create  and  maintain  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  He  pointed  out  the  decline  of  the  public  interest  in  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  reports,  and  said  a  sensational  and  descriptive  style  of  re¬ 
porting,  often  very  personal,  was  become  general.  He  noticed  that  there 
were  lists  of  honourable  members  who  were  carefully  and  fully  reported 
for  the  local  papers,  whilst  the  speeches  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  country  were  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
limit.  He  moved  an  amendment  that  the  rules  of  the  House  continue 
in  force  until  the  present  system  of  reporting  has  been  considered  by 
means  of  a  Select  Committee. 

After  remarks  from  Mr.  Newdegate, 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  he  was  indebted  to  the  noble  marquis  for  having 
brought  the  subject  forward,  for  he  would  confess  that  he  felt  his  own 
inability  to  grapple  with  it.  Until  very  recently  there  had  been  no 
inconvenience,  owing  to  the  good  understanding  which  had  prevailed 
amongst  honourable  members  ;  but  under  the  first,  the  resolution  of  the 
noble  marquis,  any  member  who  had  a  grievance  could  still  raise  questions 
of  privilege  under  the  plea  of  wilful  misrepresentation.  This  resolution 
would  only  fetter  the  Plouse  without  getting  rid  of  the  inconvenience 
now  felt.  With  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  he  contended 
that  the  House  had  already  sufficient  power  to  deal  with  any  inconve¬ 
nience  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  Lowe  having  spoken,  Mr.  Hardy  had  just  risen,  when  Mr. 
Sullivan  called  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  presence  of  strangers. 

The  Speaker  ordered  the  galleries  to  be  cleared. 

Strangers  had  not  been  re-admitted  when  the  House  adjourned  at 
1.30  a.m. 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  renewed  exercise  of  his  privilege  of  course 
left  the  matter  where  it  was,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
absurdity  and  harmfulness  of  the  rules  of  the  House  had 
been  still  more  clearly  exposed.  On  the  following  Thurs¬ 
day  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  made  another  attempt  to 
effect  some  reform,  and  was  successful  in  extracting  from  the 


Premier  a  notice,  that  as  there  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  resuming  the  debate,  and  that  as  it  was  impossible  that 
matters  could  remain  as  they  were,  he  would  move  at  an 
early  day — 

“  That  if,  at  any  sitting  of  the  House  or  in  Committee,  any  member 
shall  take  notice  that  strangers  are  present,  the  Speaker  or  the  Chair¬ 
man  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  forthwith  put  the  question  that 
strangers  be  ordered  to  withdraw,  without  permitting  any  debate  or 
amendment.” 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  Parliamentary  business,  this 
motion  has  not  yet  been  brought  forward.  What  may  be 
the  result  we  know  not,  and  it  is  useless  to  speculate. 
Upon  the  events  already  detailed  we  have  no  occasion  to 
comment.  The  motion  itself,  having  been  made  a  party 
question,  is  placed  beyond  our  province.  We  are,  therefore, 
at  this  moment  obliged  to  close  our  statement  in  a  some¬ 
what  inconsequential  manner.  All  who  appreciate  the 
innumerable  pledges  of  popular  liberty  embraced  in  the 
principle  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  will  admit  that  the  state 
of  things  thus  set  on  record  is  of  the  most  discreditable 
character,  and  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Canning  has  eloquently  said,  that 
“  He  who  speculating  on  the  British  Constitution  should 
omit  from  his  enumeration  the  mighty  power  of  public 
opinion  embodied  in  a  Free  Press,  which  pervades,  and 
checks,  and  perhaps  in  the  last  resort  nearly  governs  the 
whole,  would  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  government 
of  England.”  Practically,  however,  the  real  liberty  of  the 
Press  requires  exemption  from  all  harassing  and  hampering 
restrictions, 'and  absolute  freedom  in  all  respects  except  in 
the  one  particular,  that  printers  and  publishers  must  be 
answerable  to  the  country  for  any  abuse  of  their  privileges. 
A  most  absurd  restriction  is  now  under  discussion,  and 
that  it  must  be  dealt  with  at  once  is  the  opinion,  not 
only  of  the  profession  itself,  but  of  the  people  at  large. 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  fatuity  in  this  matter  has  bewildered  and  con¬ 
founded  both  foes  and  friends. 


THE  “ECLECTIC”  PRINTING  MACHINE. 

'  I  'HE  Australasian  Typographical  Circular  gives  the 
1  following  account  of  the  new  “  Eclectic  ”  Machine, 
which  is  not  only  an  Australian  invention,  but  the  first 
printing-machine  made  in  Australia  :  — 

The  title  “  Eclectic,”  is  appropriate,  as  it  claims  to  be  the  working 
together  of  the  best  parts  of  several  machines  of  well-established  repu¬ 
tation,  to  which  have  been  added  certain  new  inventions  suggested  by 
practical  experience.  Thus,  the  impression  cylinder  and  the  type-table 
are  geared  together  on  a  modification  of  the  Wharfdale  principle;  the 
type-table  travels  on  large  flanged  wheels  like  the  Hoe  Railway  press  ; 
and  the  inking-roller  resembles  the  early  Napier.  The  most  prominent 
new  features  are  the  placing  of  the  driving-wheel  across  the  machine  at 
one  end,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  hand  to  change  the 
machine’s  position  in  making  ready  ;  the  use  of  one  composition  roller 
only,  which  acts  as  ductor  as  well  as  inks  the  form  ;  an  appliance  by 
which  the  ink-supply  can  be  increased  or  diminished  from  one  tooth 
to  sixteen,  by  the  feeder,  without  stopping  the  machine  or  leaving  the 
board  ;  and  another  appliance  which  causes  ink  to  be  taken  only  on 
every  second,  fourth,  eighth,  or  sixteenth  impression  —  invaluable  on 
light  work,  such  as  book  headings.  Though  it  is  claimed  that  one  roller 
is  sufficient  for  even  heavy  work,  yet  two  can  be  used  where  considered 
necessary,  in  which  case  the  distribution  is  very  great  indeed,  as  both 
rollers  are  in  contact  with  the  iron  distributing-roller,  having  both 
rotary  and  lateral  motion.  A  computation  of  the  distributing  power 
shows  that  a  spot  of  ink  is  changed  in  each  impression  2, 592  times  when 
one  roller  is  used,  and  331,776  times  when  using  both  rollers.  The 
travel  of  the  machine-bed  revolves  the  inking-roller  three  and  a  third 
times  each  way.  After  the  first  revolution  of  the  roller  the  spot  of  ink 
would  be  found  in  three  places  ;  after  the  second,  in  nine  ;  after  the 
third,  in  twenty-seven— the  one-third  making  thirty-six.  The  type- 
table  has  now  reached  one  end,  and  turns  to  reverse.  The  roller  drops 
out  of  contact  with  the. distributor  for  a  moment,  and  touches  again  in  a 
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fresh  place,  so  the  next  revolution  multiplies  by  two  as  well  as  by  three, 
raising  the  number  of  spots  to  216  ;  the  next  revolution,  still  multi¬ 
plying  by  three,  gives  648  and  994 — the  one-third  revolution  completing 
a  total  bf  2,592.  When  the  two  rollers  are  used  the  multiplication  is 
bv  six,  the  distributing  power  being  therefore  331,776-  This  system  of 
pnnting-ink  distribution  is  worthy  of  its  first  introducer,  the  eminent 
Napier ;  and  has,  after  being  almost  abandoned  in  England,  been 
revived  in  America  by  Hoe  and  other  first-class  makers.  The  serious 
objection  in  practice  has  been  removed  by  Mr.  Bell,  as  his  rollers 
require  no  adjusting,  are  as  easily  placed  as  in  the  table  machines, 
capable  of  being  removed,  replaced,  transposed,  or  turned — in  a  minute 
—without  any  trouble.  The  adjustment  is  self-acting,  even  for  full- 
sized  rollers,  or  old  ones  which  have  shrunk,  and  both  may  be  relied  on 
to  have  sufficient  (but  not  excessive)  pressure  on  the  form  as  well  as  the 
distributing-roller.  A  modification  of  the  flexible  ink-scraper  is  used 
to  give  the  ink-supply,  but  greater  control  over  it  is  given  by  the  set 
screws  acting  on  levers,  and  not  direct  on  the  knife  ;  a  lever  can  be 
made  to  act  on  every  half-inch  of  the  knife  the  whole  way  along.  The 
absence  of  the  flat  inking-table  and  the  extra  rollers,  together  with  the 
large  wheels,  make  the  machine  very  light  to  drive ;  whilst  the  great 
control  over  various  parts  simplifies  the  working  and  making  ready 
very  much. 

Mr.  R.  Bell,  of  Melbourne,  is  the  inventor,  and  we 
heartily  wish  him  and  his  machine  all  success. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

Chapter  Y. 

Accessories  to  the  Lithographic  Printing  Press. — Acid  Stumps — Mortar 
and  Pestle — Palette  Knife — Ink  Slab — Backing-sheet — Marking 
Leads — Squeegee — Appliances  for  stone  grinding  and  polishing— 
The  Trough — Levigator — Sieves — Straight-edge  —  Callipers  — 
Stone-horse— Mallet  and  Chisel — Rasp,  File,  and  Crowbar. 


A.AJ  cojjoxu  »,UR  last  chapter  described  the 
press  and  the  roller.  Acces¬ 
sory  to  these  all-important 
appliances  are  many  things 
used  in  the  art  which  now 
require  notice,  such  as  the 
tools  for,  spreading  equably 
or  distributing  the  ink,  which 
appertain  to  the  roller,  and 
the  backing-sheets,  which  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  press. 

53.  Acid  Stumps  are  small  pointed 
pieces  of  box  or  other  hard  wood,  to  be 
kept  at  hand  and  used  with  strong  acid  or 
(better  still)  gum  and  acid,  for  removing 
any  specks  of  dirt  from  the  stone.  Taking 
these  in  the  right  hand,  a  water  or  gum 
sponge  is  held  in  the  left  to  wash  away 
instantly  the  acid  when  it  has  removed 

the  dirt. 

54.  A  Mortar  and  Pestle  of  a  small  size  will  be  useful 
to  reduce  rosin  into  a  fine  powder  for  purposes  where  the 
work  requires  an  extra  strong  etching.  It  is  used  either 
by  tying  it  up  in  fine  muslin,  or  it  may  be  dusted  on  with 
cotton  wool,  the  finer  parts  being  found  to  adhere  to  the 
ink  in  preference  to  the  larger  parts. 


Fig.  7. 


55-  A  Palette  Knife  (Fig.  7),  for  taking  up  the  ink, 
spreading  it  on  the  roller,  and  various  other  uses,  should  be 
had  for  each  press.  A  knife  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in 
the  blade,  costing  from  is.  to  is.  6d.,  is  a  convenient  size. 


Care  should  be  taken  in  warming  the  knife  for  any  purpose, 
as  it  may  easily  be  spoiled  by  being  overheated. 

56.  An  Ink  Slab  is  essential  for  each  press.  Nothing 
is  better  than  a  thin  litho  stone  about  17  by  13  inches, 
with  chips  of  wood  tacked  round  it  to  the  bench  to  keep  it 
in  its  place.  It  should  be  set  level.* 

57.  Marking  Leads  are  used  for  making  marks  upon 
the  stone  for  laying  the  sheet  to,  it  being  the  practice  in 
lithography  to  adjust  the  paper  direct  upon  the  stone,  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  tympan,  as  is  done  in  letterpress  printing. 
A  piece  of  “four  or  six  to  pica  lead”  obtained  from  the 
compositor  will  answer  the  purpose  exactly — it  will  make  a 
mark  that  can  be  plainly  seen,  and  will  neither  wash  away 
with  the  sponge  and  damping  cloth,  nor  take  the  ink  from 
the  roller. 

A  mark  made  with  common  ink  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  and  possess  similar  properties,  but  the  lead  is 
decidedly  to  be  preferred,  because,  besides  being  portable, 
it  can  be,  and  usually  is,  used  upon  the  stone  while  it 
is  wet. 

58.  The  Squeegee  is  a  very  useful  tool  to  both  printer 
and  stone-polisher,  though  as  yet  almost  unknown  in  the 
trade.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  about  two  inches  wide,  and  any  convenient 
length,  set  in  a  frame  with  about  one  inch  of  its  width  pro¬ 
jecting,  being  mounted  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
modern  ink-erasers  and  paper-cleaners.  When  a  stone  is 
polished  and  washed,  one  or  two  strokes  of  this  instrument 
will  denude  it  of  all  surface  water  more  effectually  than  any 
other  method,  and  it  is  far  superior  in  every  way  to  either  the 
use  of  blotting-paper,  rag,  or  setting  the  stone  on  end  to 
drain ;  beside  this,  other  uses  will  be  found  for  it  later  on. 

59.  In  our  first  chapter  (§  4)  were  described  the  character¬ 
istics — mineralogical  and  chemical — of  the  stone  used  for 
lithography.  Before  the  stone  can  be  used,  however,  it 
requires  to  be  ground  and  polished.  The  materials  and 
apparatus  used  in  these  several  operations  are  the 
following : — 

The  Stone  Trough  is  used  as  a  convenient  rest  for 
the  stones  during  the  operations  of  grinding,  polishing,  and 
graining,  and  as  a  receptacle  for  the  waste  sand,  water,  &c. 
It  must  not  on  any  account  be  used  as  a  washing-place  for 
dirty  cloths,  &c.,  nor  for  any  use  whatever  whereby  the 
thorough  cleanliness  of  the  stones  may  be  in  any  way 
endangered.  It  should  be  emptied  at  least  once  a  week. 
Many  jobs  are  spoiled  through  a  want  of  care  in  the 
stone-grinder,  in  using  the  stale  water  in  the  trough  instead 
of  fresh  clean  water. 

The  trough  may  be  made  of  pine,  i|  to  2  inches  thick, 
about  1 1  inches  deep.  Its  superficial  area  may  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  convenience  ;  say  about  4  feet  by  3  feet.  It  may  be 
lined  with  zinc  or  lead,  preferably  the  latter,  but  if  well 
jointed  it  will  do  without  either,  as  it  is  intended  to  contain 
always  water,  which  will  keep  the  wood  swollen.  It  should 
be  placed  on  a  strong  stand  about  18  inches  high,  and  if 
the  trough  be  ledged  at  the  bottom,  the  ledges  may  be  so 
contrived  as  to  keep  the  trough  in  its  place  on  the  stand. 
It  is  better  to  have  them  made  to  separate,  as  the  trough  is 
then  easily  lifted  off  the  stand  if  required,  while  it  can  be 
made  equally  firm  as  when  constructed  as  one  piece. 
Four  or  five  cross  pieces  about  4  inches  by  2,  notched 
2  inches  deep  at  the  ends  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  a 
shallow  notch  across,  about  inches  from  their  ends,  to 
prevent  the  water  running  over  the  trough,  will  serve  to 
hold  the  stones  during  the  operations  of  grinding,  polishing, 


*  If  space  can  be  spared,  a  stone  about  2  feet  square  should  be  set 
up  for  grinding  colours,  as  the  ordinary  ink  slab  is  too  small  to  grind 
sufficient  colour  for  jobs  of  many  impressions. 
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&c.  Where  convenient,  the  water  should  be  laid  on  from  the 
main  or  a  tank,  terminated  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  trough  by  two  or  three  feet  of  india-rubber  pipe,  to 
which  should  be  attached  a  3-inch  rose  nozzle.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done,  a  shelf  must  be  provided  for  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  a  jug  or  other  handy  vessel  kept  for  pouring  the 
water  over  the  stone. 

A  tap  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position  about 
two  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  by  which  the 
water  can  be  drawn  off  and  the  sediment  be  taken  out 
afterwards  with  a  small  hand-shovel,  or  similar  tool. 


60.  A  Levigator  or  “Jigger  ”  (Fig.  8),  is  an  instrument 
of  cast  iron  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  holes  passing 
from  the  top  through  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rim,  and 
has  a  handle  placed  eccentrically  at  about  one-fourth  the 
tool’s  diameter  from  its  edge.  It  is  used  for  grinding  pur¬ 
poses  by  strewing  sand  and  water  over  the  stone  and  on 
the  top  of  the  levigator,  which  is  then  set  in  motion  by 
grasping  the  handle  and  performing  rapid  circles  all  over 
the  stone  to  be  ground. 

61.  Sieves  are  used  for  sifting  the  sand  previous  to 
grinding  and  graining.  They  are  of  fine  woven  wire  gauze, 
preferably  of  copper,  but  usually  of  brass,  mounted  in 
wooden  hoops,  as  seen  in  Fig.  9.  They  must  be  carefully 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  as  they  are  very  easily  injured.  Damp 
air  corrodes  the  brass  and  makes  it  rotten.  If  a  few 
broken  places  occur,  they  may  be  repaired  by  gumming  over 
the  holes  with  small  pieces  of  paper,  or  otherwise  preventing 
the  sand  passing  through  such  faulty  places.  Sieves 
are  numbered  according  to  the  meshes  per  lineal  inch. 
No.  62  will  answer  well  for  ordinary  grinding  purposes, 
preceded,  if  necessary,  by  No.  40,  when  much  grinding  has 
to  be  done.  No.  120,  the  smallest  size  ma.de,  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  ordinary  fine  grains,  and  No.  100  for  coarser  grains. 
These  will  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  lithographer 
in  producing  grains  for  any  subject.  The  prices  run  from 
3s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  each. 

62.  A  Straight-edge  will  be  necessary  for  trying  the 
surface  of  the  stones.  A  very  useful  article  may  be  made 
by  selecting  a  piece  of  iron  three  or  four  feet  long,  two 
inches  wide,  and  one-quarter  inch  thick,  and  sending  it  to  an 
engineer  to  be  planed  along  one  edge,  so  that  it  will  stand 
upon  it.  A  stone  may  be  considered  true  enough  if  a  small 
piece  of  writing-paper  is  held  by  the  straight-edge  at  each 
of  several  places  along  its  edges  and  middle  when  the 
straight-edge  stands  upon  it. 

Of  course  various  substitutes  for  such  a  straight-edge  will 
suggest  themselves. 

The  back  of  the  stone  should  be  tested  also,  and  made 
generally  level,  if  found  not  so.  Breakages  are  the  result  of 
inattention  to  this,  as  stones  break  in  most  instances  by 
reason  of  the  backs  not  fitting  the  bed  of  the  press.  If  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  a' stone  are  two  parallel  planes, 
no  amount  of  pressure  applied  in  printing  will  break  it. 


The  press  may  be  broken,  but  not  the  stone.  Any  lumps 
may  be  taken  off  the  back  with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  and, 
if  necessary,  finished  by  the  levigator.  Yet,  when  every 
care  is  taken  with  the  back,  if-  the  face  is  not  parallel  to  it, 
the  printer  may  by  clumsy  packing  reduce  it  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  uneven  back,  and  break  it  in  consequence. 

63.  A  Pair  of  Callipers  *  should  be  at  hand  for  testing 
the  thickness  of  the  stones,  so  that  they  may  be  got  parallel 
in  their  under  and  upper  surfaces.  The  callipers  should 
have  cross-pieces  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  point  shall  not 
drop  into  any  hollow  place  in  the  back  of  the  stone. 

The  callipers  should  be  used  every  time  a  stone  has  to 
be  ground,  and  the  stone  ground  more  at  the  thick  part ; 
thus,  without  doing  it  all  at  once,  they  may  be  gradually  got 
quite  even,  and  then  kept  so. 


Attention  to  this  point  will  pay,  as  it  will  prevent  many 
breakages  and  save  the  draughtman’s  time  in  re-drawing. 
It  also  renders  unnecessary  the  loss  of  the  printer’s  time  in 
“packing:” 

64.  A  Stone-horse  for  drying  the  stones  upon  may  be 
constructed  in  various  ways.  It  is  commonly  framed  of 
wood  inclined  backwards,  to  prevent  the  stone  falling 
forwards,  with  a  step  for  the  stone  to  stand  upon.  It  is 
.used  before  an  open  common  or  gas  fire. 

65.  A  Mallet  and  Chisel  for  trimming  broken  stones, 
a  large  rasp ,  and  large  smooth  file  for  preparing  their  edges, 
with  a  small  crowbar  or  lever  for  raising  the  corners  of 
heavy  stones,  will  complete  the  equipment  of  the  stone- 
grinder.  The  trolley  (Fig.  10)  will  be  found  useful  for 
moving  heavy  stones. 


THE  FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  ACTS. 

WE  are  informed  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  operation  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts,  with  a  view  to  their  consolidation  and 
amendment,  are  desirous  of  giving  all  persons  concerned  an 
ppportunity  of  stating  any  grievances  under  which  they  may 
conceive  themselves  to  labour  by  reason  of  the  existing 
laws,  and  of  representing  points  upon  which  the  said  laws 
may  be  susceptible  of  amendment.  It  is  therefore  desired 
that  any  persons  having  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inquiry,  who  may  conceive  themselves  to  suffer 
disadvantages  through  the  operation  of  the  existing  law,  or 
who  may  consider  that  alteration  is  necessary  in  the  present 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  young  employed  in 
labour,  should  acquaint  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  with 
their  views,  and  should  tender  themselves  for  examination, 
or  should  select  such  individuals  to  give  evidence  on  their 
behalf  as  may  be  fairly  representative  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong.  The  Commissioners  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  conduct  their  proceedings  in  London,  and  pro¬ 
pose  subsequently  to  visit  such  of  the  principal  seats  of 
trade  and  industry  as  may  seem  necessary. 


*  Callipers  are  a  species  of  compasses  with  legs  bent  in  such  a  form 
as  to  render  them  available  in  measuring  the  thickness  of  solids. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  repeat,  as  of 
interest  to  printers  and  the  newspaper  trade,  the  following 
letter  from  “A  Newsvendor,”  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News ; — 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  from  an  employer’s 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  Newsagent  ?  The  Act  requires  that  no  work 
shall  be  done  in  printing-offices  on  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day. 
My  opinion  is  that  if  a  printing-office  is  closed  on  those  days,  and  no 
work  of  any  description  done  therein,  that  the  conditions  of  the  Act 
are  complied  with,  and  that  youths  may  be  lawfully  employed  in  other 
ways.  Being  a  law-abiding  subject,  I  wrote  to  the  inspector,  asking 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  employ  youths  over  fifteen,  but  under 
eighteen,  for  about  three  hours  on  Good  Friday  morning  in  sorting  and 
delivering  newspapers,  offering  a  full  half-holiday  the  next  day  as  an 
equivalent.  The  youths  themselves  would  gladly  have  agreed  with 
such  an  arrangement.  But  no ;  I  received  a  curt  reply  from  Mr. 
Inspector  that  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be  allowed,  and  that  I 
would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  carried  out.  Thinking  the  request  a 
reasonable  one,  I  then  applied  for  permission  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  received  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  my  application  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  very  gentleman  who  had  already  put  his  veto  upon 
my  request.  Consequently,  I  received  a  second  refusal  and  caution. 
So  on  Good  Friday  the  railway  companies  were  allowed  to  deliver  the 
London  newspapers  to  my  shop  in  the  country,  but  I  was  peremptorily 
refused  the  liberty  to  re-deliver  them  to  customers.  The  alternative 
was  that  if  I  obeyed,  I  will  not  say  the  law,  but  the  dictum  of  the 
inspector,  I  would  have  to  suffer  a  loss  in  not  selling  the  papers,  and 
inconvenience  regular  subscribers ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  obliged 
my  customers  by  delivering  the  papers  as  usual,  by  so  doing  I  ren¬ 
dered  myself  liable  to  a  penalty.  As  an  instance  of  the  perversity 
and  want  of  tact  with  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  carried 
out,  I  will  state  my  own  case.  There  are  two  youths  in  the  printing- 
office  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen.  The  working  hours 
were  about  nine  hours  per  day,  leaving  at  five  on  Saturdays  (seven 
hours).  A  new  inspector  came  round,  asked  questions,  said  the  system 
was  wrong  altogether.  The  two  youths  must  leave  at  four  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  he  altered  the  time  of  meals  during  the  week.  The  youths 
naturally  protested  against  the  change,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on  as  before.  In  vain  it  was  pointed  out  that  by  the  new  arrangement 
the  liours.of  labour,  instead  of  being  decreased,  would  be  increased  at 
least  four  hours  in  the  week,  and  was  a  positive  act  of  injustice  to  the 
youths.  No  matter  who  suffered,  the  inspector  was  stubborn,  and 
would  have  his  way.  The  consequence  was  that  the  hours  had  to  be 
changed  throughout  the  establishment.  They  now  leave  on  Saturdays 
at  four,  gaining  one  hour  bn  that  day  and  losing  four  hours  during  the 
week.  I  am  afraid  that  inspectors,  as  a  rule,  consider  the  employer  as 
an  untruthful,  selfish,  grasping  tyrant,  ready  to  take  every  mean  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  in  his  emplQy.  Youths  are  questioned  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  statements,  and,  in  consequence,  become  impertinent 
and  insubordinate  to  employers.  The  restrictions  and  regulations 
which  perhaps  work  well,  and  are  desirable  in  large  factories,  are  out 
of  place  and  absurd  when  applied  to  small  country  jobbing  offices, 
where,  as  is  well  known,  the  youths  are  too  frequently  only  half 
employed. 

From  considerable  personal  experience  and  inquiries  we 
are  enabled  to  state,  and  we  have  very  much  pleasure  in 
doing  so,  that  the  officers  of  the  Factory  Act  department  have 
observed  great  tact  and  consideration  in  enforcing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  in  London  and  its  environs.  It  would 
seem  possible  that  Mr.  Redgrave’s  subordinates  in  the 
country,  however,  might  profitably  take  a  lesson  from  their 
metropolitan  colleagues. 


LOSSES  ON  NEWSPAPERS. 

ANY  of  our  readers  know  to  their  cost  the  meaning 
of  losses  on  Newspapers,  and  few  of  them  will 
deny  that  the  subject  of  profitable  newspaper  management 
is  one  on  which  much  might  be  said  and  much  has  to  be 
learnt  by  those  who  will  take  to  heart  the  lessons  of 
experience.  We  may  go  into  the  question  at  length  at  a 
future  date  ;  meanwhile,  we  quote  some  apposite  remarks 
from  the  Bradford  Observer : — 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  newspapers  are  easily  established,  and 
that,  any  coterie  of  individuals,  prompted  by  personal  or  political 
motives,  may  become  newspaper  proprietors  whenever  the  ambition 
seizes  them.  No  doubt  they  may  start  a  journal,  but  that  it  will 
prove  successful  is  far  from  certain.  Success  in  reference  to  journalism 


has  a  dual  significance— it  implies  influence  and  popularity  with  the 
community,  and  profitableness  to  the  proprietors.  These  results  are 
very  difficult  of  attainment,  and  every  fresh  experiment  demonstrates 
the  fact.  Newspapers,  as  now  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  involve  a 
heavy  expenditure  of  money,  and  so  tedious  is  the  acquisition  of  an 
equivalent  revenue,  that  speculators  in  new  journals  almost  invariably 
grow  weary  of  the  burdensome  and  continuous  loss.  New  competitors 
cannot  maintain  the  race  with  well-established  rivals  possessing  abun¬ 
dant  resources  and  judicious  energy,  and,  what  is  of  scarcely  inferior 
importance  in  this  instance,  public  confidence.  The  tendency  of 
modern  competition  is  to  diminish  rather  than  multiply  the  number  of 
first-class  daily  newspapers  in  the  country,  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  the  inferior  ones  find  it  impossible  to  live  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  Conservatives  are  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  press. 
They  have  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
organs,  but  the  bare  fact  that  a  journal  is  supported  by  party  subsidies, 
or  is  the  servile  instrument  of  a  narrow  political  organization,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  its  chance  of  success  ;  for  the  public  have  no  faith  in  or 
sympathy  with  journals  whose  opinions  must  necessarily  be  jaundiced 
and  bigoted.  The  fact,  however,  still  remains  unlearned  by  zealous 
and  credulous  partisans.  They  go  on  starting  and  mismanaging  news¬ 
papers,  which  the  public  will  not  accept,  and  which  utterly  fail  in  their 
mission  of  political  propagandism.  The  diversion,  however,  is  a  costly 
one.  The  public  have  little  idea  of  the  money  thus  being  sunk— in 
most  cases  never  to  be  recovered — in  newspaper  adventure.  One  pre¬ 
tentious  essay  in  journalism,  which  has  already  experienced  strange 
vicissitudes  in  its  brief  career,  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Conservatives 
at  a  loss  of  fully  ,£25,000  a  year.  Another  paper,  which  drags  on  a 
lingering  life,  manages  to  absorb  periodical  benefactions  of  .£20,000 
each  ;  elsewhere  a  nobleman  has  spent  nearly  £40,000  in  journalism  in 
half  a  dozen  years,  and  having  tired  of  the  plaything,  is  now  anxious  for 
somebody  to  relieve  him  of  it.  In  yet  another  instance  a  number  of 
ardent  Conservatives;  of  abounding  riches,  have  laid  out  close  on 
£50,000  in  two  or  three  years,  and  the  cry  is  still  for  ‘‘more.”  The 
prosperous  Conservative  dailies  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  it  is  not  a  little  suggestive  that,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
these  successful  journals  belong  to  private  proprietaries,  and  owe  their 
success,  no  doubt,  to  their  freedom  from  party  or  amateur  control.  All 
the  experience  in  journalism  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
people  have  no  liking  for  “kept”  papers,  and  will  neither  read  nor 
help  them — happily,  we  think. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Liverpool  Courier,  a  successful 
Conservative  provincial  daily  paper,  says  : — 

Our  contemporary’s  remarks  have  probably  been  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  the  Conservatives  of  Bradford  have  made  an  effort  to  establish 
a  daily  paper  of  their  own  in  that  town,  and  that  after  a  brief  and  costly 
experiment  the  party  journal  has  dwindled  from  a  penny  morning  paper 
down  to  a  halfpenny  evening  paper,  with  not  a  very  hopeful  prospect  in 
its  curtailed  form.  This  local  incident  has  been  made  the  groundwork 
for  a  general  statement  about  the  Conservative  press,  which  is  not  flat¬ 
tering  and  scarcely  just.  That  the  Conservatives  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  abortive  efforts  to  establish  newspapers  is  quite  true,  and 
the  figures  mentioned  in  the  Bradford  Observer  are  probably  within  the 
mark.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  this  partial  statement 
represents  all  the  losses  in  journalism.  We  might  cite  numerous  cases 
to  show  that  almost  equal  losses  have  fallen  on  the  Liberal  side.  There 
are  some  Liberal  dailies  now  going  a-begging — anxious  to  be  bought  up 
by  any  creed  or  party  that  will  relieve  the  proprietors  of  their  unprofit¬ 
able  bargains.  Notwithstanding  what  our  Yorkshire  contemporary 
argues,  we  believe  that  success  or  failure  in  journalism  is  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  politics  :  a  paper  that  fails  on  the  Liberal  side  will  equally 
fail  on  the  Conservative  side,  and  vice  versA.  The  true  explanation  of 
the  failure  is,  that  the  field  is  already  fully  occupied,  and  that  the  new 
claimants  cannot  make  room  for  themselves  in  competition  with  well- 
established  rivals.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  he  must  be  a  sanguine  man 
who  now  embarks  in  a  business  that  furnishes  so  many  failures  and  few 
successes,  and  that  has  such  an  insatiable  power  of  absorbing  money. 
Ten  thousand  a  year  is  a  small  sum  to  be  thus  absorbed,  and,  what  is 
still  more  disheartening,  the  loss  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time. 
In  one  instance  within  our  knowledge,  the  loss  has  gone  on  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  self-support  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  No 
doubt  there  are  successful  and  profitable  journals  in  the  country,  but 
this  fact  only  renders  the  chance  of  successful  opposition  by  new  ones 
the  more  difficult. 

Almost  every  recent  essay  to  establish  new  journals 
tends  to  show  that  the  task  is  more  than  difficult,  almost 
hopeless.  The  Bradford  Observer  says  :  “  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  the  statistics  of  the  politics  of  existing 
newspapers  prefixed  to  May’s  new  ‘  Press  Guide,’  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  now  published  in  Great 'Britain  and 
Ireland  496  Liberal  newspapers,  56  Liberal  Conservative, 
273  Conservative,  and  892  independent  or  neutral.” 
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ORTHOGRAPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED, 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  CHANGES  IN  FINAL  SYLLABLES  CAUSED  BY  THE 
ADDITION  OF  AFFIXES. 

S  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of 
Orthography  on  which  more  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  contradiction  exist  in 
the  minds,  not  only  of  students, 
but  of  men  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  literary  pursuits  for 
years,  I  will  devote  a  chapter  to 
its  elucidation,  and  to  the  laying 
down  of  general  rules  of  almost 
universal  application,  pointing  out 
as  we  go  on  the  errors  which  are 
continually  committed,  owing  to  an  ignorance  or  non- 
observance  of  them,  and  showing  the  exceptions  which 
the  authority  of  general  custom,  or  some  other  potent 
cause,  has  introduced  and  established. 


Rule  I. 

If  an  affix  beginning  with  a  consonant  is  added  to  a 
word  ending  in  silent  e,  that  e  will  remain  in  the  derivative 
or  inflected  word. 

Examples  : — Abase-?nent,  blue- ness,  blue-ly,  polite-ness,  ob- 
scure-ly,  estrange-ment,  judge-ship ,  wake-ful. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  words  judgement ,  acknowledge¬ 
ment ,  abridgement,  lodgement,  ought  to  retain  the  final  e  of 
the  primitive  word,  and  not  be  spelt  as  they  generally  are, 
judgment ,  lodgment,  &c.  For  it  is  this  e  which  denotes  the 
softened  sound  of  the  preceding  g,  and  is  therefore,  as 
Walker  judiciously  remarks,  as  much  required  before  the 
termination  ment  as  any  other  affix  beginning  with  a  con¬ 
sonant.* 


Rule  II. 

Whenever  an  affix  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added  to 
words  ending  in  silent  e ,  the  e  is  dropped  in  the  derivative 
or  inflected  word. 

Examples: — Bluish  (=  blueish),  facing  (  —  face-ing), 
pleasing  (=  please-ing),  prized  (=  prize-ed),  forced  (= 
force-ed),  amusing  (=  amuse-ing),  forcible  (=  force-ible), 
procurable  (=  procure-able),  mistakable  (=  mistake-able), 
mistaken  (=  mistake-en),  pledging  (=  pledge-ing),  judged 
(  =  judge-ed),  acknowledged  (=acknowledge-ed),  &c. 

The  reason  which  seems  to  have  induced  our  lexico¬ 
graphers  and  printers  to  omit  the  final  e  of  the  primitive 
word  under  these  circumstances  would  seem  to  be  much  as 
follows  As  the  final  e  is  generally  added  to  the  root-word 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  long  quantity  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel,  or,  as  regards  the  letter  g,  of  indicating 
that  it  has  its  soft  sound,  these  conditions  are  sufficiently 
denoted  by  the  initial  vowel  of  the  termination,  and  the 
final  one  of  the  primitive  word  therefore  becomes  un¬ 
necessary;  more  especially  as,  were  it  retained,  it  would 
not  be  pronounced,  and  would  sometimes  give  rise  to  doubt 
and  confusion,  as  to  whether  the  syllable  in  which  it  occurred 
were  long  or  short ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
examples  with  the  final  e  retained  : — Judgeed,  mislakeen, 


*  The  words  duly,  truly,  awful,  wofid,  and  perhaps  a  few  others, 
are  exceptions  which  custom  has  firmly  established. 


mistakeable ,  observeable ,  loveing,  loveed,  &c.  But  as  regards 
compound  words  this  reasoning  does  not  apply ;  for  in 
them  each  constituent  part  of  the  word  is  preserved  in 
its  entirety.  Hence  we  spell  hereafter,  herein,  and  not 
herafter,  herin,  as  in  mere  derivative  words.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  moreover,  whereas,  and  numerous  other 
words.  Yet  the  word  wherever,  it  may  be  noted,  is  an 
established  exception,  which  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
principles  of  analogy. 

A  want  of  attention  to  this  simple  rule  has  led  to  an 
erroneous  spelling  in  several  words  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction  into  the  language.  Thus  we  almost  invari¬ 
ably  find  such  words  as  ratable,  debatable,  and  some  others 
of  a  like  kind,  spelt  rateable,  &c. ;  a  practice  opposed  to 
one  of  the  most  settled  analogies  of  the  language. 

Again,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  moveable  (as  he  spells 
the  word)  retains  the  silent  e  of  the  primitive  word,  .be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  the  letter  0  has  not  its  usual  sound.  But 
this  argument,  to  be  of  any  cogency,  ought  to  prevail  in 
every  case  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and  we  ought,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  write  moveing ,  proveable, proveing,  removeable, 
removeing,  and  so  in  many  other  cases ;  for  0  has  not  its 
ordinary  sound  in  any  of  these  words.  Hence  this  dictum 
is  unfounded  in  analogy,  and  unsupported  by  sound  argu¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

Exception  I. — Singeing,  from  singe,  however,  is  a  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  exception  to  the  rule  ;  in  all  probability  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  word  singing,  from  sing.  But  where 
a  similar  reason  is  not  applicable,  the  exception  loses  its  - 
force.  Hence  we  make  no  difference  in  this  respect  between 
ringing  and  ranging,  flinging  and  plunging,  although  g  is 
hard  in  one  case  and  soft  in  the  other. 

Exception  II.— There  are,  moreover,  two  other  cases 
in  which  this  rule  is  inapplicable  ;  and  these  are,  where 
the  final  e  of  the  primitive  word  is  immediately  preceded 
by  f  or  ^  soft,  and  the  same  sound  is  preserved  before 
affixes  beginning  with  the  vowels  a,  0,  or  u;  for  if  e 
were  dropped  in  those  cases,  to  give  c  or  g  the  soft  sound, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  For  this  reason  e  is  properly  retained  in  all  such 
words  as  serviceable,  noticeable,  chargeable,  marriageable,  &c.* 


Rule  III. 

If  a  termination  or  affix  beginning  with  a  consonant  be 
added  to  a  word  ending  with  a  mute  consonant,  the  primi¬ 
tive  word  will  remain  without  alteration  in  all  cases. 

Examples  Badness,  luckless ,  abutment,  shipment. 

But  if  a  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel  be  added  to 
words  ending  in  a  consonant,  that  consonant  will  sometimes 
be  doubled  before  the  affix,  and  will  sometimes  remain 
single,  in  accordance  with  the  following  general  rules. 


Rule  IV. 

If  an  affix  beginning  with  a  vowel  be  added  to  a  word 
ending  with  a  single  simple  consonant  preceded  by  a  short 
accented  vowel,  the  final  letter  of  the  primitive  word  must 
be  doubled  before  the  affix. 

Examples  : — Rub,  rubbed;  bid,  bidding;  wag,  wagging; 
sham,  shamming ;  plan,  plamied ;  whip,  whipping ;  blur, 
blurred;  wet,  wetting;  occur,  occurring;  but,  rout,  routed; 
float,  floating ;  floor,  flooring  ;  boil,  boiled,  &c.,  where  the 
penultimate  is  long  in  quantity. 


*  Eyeing  and  dyeing  (colouring)  are  also  exceptions  which  custom 
has  established  against  the  universal  applicability  of  this  rule. 
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Rule  V. 

If  the  primitive  word  have  not  the  accent  on  its  last  syl¬ 
lable,  then,  although  it  may  end  with  a  simple  consonant 
preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  yet  that  final  consonant  must 
not  be  doubled  before  the  affix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Examples:: — Combat ,  combated;  register ,  registered;  ad¬ 
minister,  administering ;  envelop ,  enveloping. 

Hence  the  spelling  of  the  words  worshiper  ■send  worshiping 
with  on ep  rather  than  two,  would  seem  to  be  most  consist¬ 
ent  with  analogy. 

Exception. — If  [the  word  be  long,  and  therefore  receives 
a  secondary  accent  on  its  last  syllable, — that  is,  the  syllable 
before  the  affix, — then  the  consonant  may  very  properly  be 
repeated.  For  this  reason,  benefitted  and  benefitting ,  and 
manumitted  and  manumitting ,  are  correct  in  orthography, 
although  benefit  and  manumit  are  properly  spelt  with  but 
one  t  at  the  end. 


Rule  VI. 

The  above  rule  applies  to  mute  consonants  and  to  those 
liquids  which  are  scarcely  ever  doubled  at  the  end  of  primitive 
words;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  semivowels /,  /,  s, 
they  will  require  to  be  specially  considered.  Hence  our 
sixth  rule  will  be  : 

All  words  ending  in  Jf  retain  the  two  /’ s  before  all  sorts 
of  terminations. 

Examples: — Stiff,  stiffly,  stiffness ;  handcuff,  handcuffing ; 
bluff,  bluffly,  bluffness ;  rebuff,  rebuffing;  scoff,  scoffing. 


Rule  VII. 

If  an  augment  beginning  with  a  vowel  be  added  to  words 
ending  in  //,  both  these  letters  will  be  retained  in  the  deriva¬ 
tive  word. 

Examples: — Call,  called;  tell,  telling;  instill,  instilled; 
roll ,  rolling  ;  annuli,  annulled. 

The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  the  semivowel  sound 
of  l  is  not  immediately  closed  before  the  termination,  but 
is  continued  by  the  more  open  pronunciation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  vowel,  or  is,  perhaps,  rather  rearticulated. 


Rule  VIII. 

If  a  word  ending  in  ll  have  added  to  it  a  termination 
beginning  with  f  or  m,  then  one  /  is  dropped  in  the  deriva¬ 
tive  word. 

Examples: — Well,  welfare;  skill,  skilful;  enroll,  enrol¬ 
ment;  annuli,  annulment. 

But  if  a  termination  beginning  with  any  other  consonant 
be  added  to  such  word,  both  I’s  will  be  retained. 

Examples  : — Small,  smallness;  still,  stillness;  droll,  droll¬ 
ness  ;  dull,  dullness  ;  full,  fullness. 

A  similar  observation  to  that  which  was  made  in  the 
preceding  rule  applies  here  also  ;  in  the  first  case,  the  semi¬ 
vowel  sound  of  l  commingles  with  that  of  /  and  m,  and 
there  is  no  prolongation  of  its  articulation ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  there  is  no  such  commingling,  and  therefore  both  the 
letters  are  retained,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are  retained 
in  primitive  words.  Custom,  however,  is  adverse  to  the 
method  of  spelling  I  have  adopted  in  some  of  the  instances 
adduced  ;  since  dulness  and  fulness  will  be  found  in  most 
dictionaries. 


Rule  IX. 

Primitive  words  ending  in  a  single  /  take  an  additional  7 
before  terminations  beginning  with  a  vowel  in  the  formation 


of  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  the  present  and  past 
participles  of  verbs,  although  the  accent  may  not  be  on  the 
last  syllable  of  the  primitive  word. 

Examples  : — Travel ,  traveller,  travelling,  travelled ;  model, 
modeller,  modelling,  modelled ;  quarrel,  quarreller,  quarrelling , 
quarrelled ;  chancellor ;  counsel,  counselling,  counselled,  coim- 
sellor.  The  Americans,,  however,  do  not  adhere  to  this  rule 
in  the  manner  we  do,  but  spell  many  such  words  with  one 
l;  as,  traveler,  modeling.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  English 
practice  is  to  be  preferred  :  first,  because  it  is  established ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  points  out  the  short  quantity  of  the 
preceding  e  much  more  clearly  than  the  American  practice. 

Before  other  terminations,  beginning  with  a  vowel  but 
not  preceded  by  an  accented  syllable,  l  is  not  doubled. 
Hence  we  have  pupilage,  vassalage,  naturalize,  vocalize, 
centralize,  memorialize ;  socialsim,  pugilism,  cannibalism, 
vandalism;  federalist,  sciolist,  annalist,  herbalist,  with  but 
one  l ;  and  therefore  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  that 
the  words  crystalize,  tranquilize,  metalist,  medalist,  & c.,  should 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  exception,  although  they  are 
given  with  ll  by  most  English  lexicographers,  in  conformity, 
I  suppose,  with  the  spelling  of  the  Latin  crystallus  and 
tranquillus,  and  the  French  medailliste  and  m'elalliser.  But 
since  we  have  removed  the  accent  further  from  the  end  of 
the  word  than  in  the  original,  the  reason  for  retaining  the 
two  //’ s  is  done  away  with,  as  it  is  in  the  words  crystal, 
tranquil,  medal ,  and  metal. 


Rule  X. 

If  an  increment  beginning  with  a  vowel  be  added  to  a 
word  ending  in  a  single  j-,  s  will  be  repeated  whenever  the 
accent  is  not  further  back  than  the  penultimate  syllable 
of  the  primitive  word,  or,  if  beyond  that,  whenever  the 
penultimate  has  the  secondary  accent. 

Examples  : — Bias,  biassed,  biassing;  nonplus,  nonplussed, 
nonplussing ;  hocus ,  hocussed ,  hocussing ;  focus,  focussed, 
focussing ;  omnibus,  omnibusses. 

Remark — Some  words  of  Latin  origin,  when  they  have 
English  plurals  assigned  to  them,  are  generally  excepted 
from  this  rule ;  such  as  prospectuses,  bonuses,  crocuses,  &c.  ; 
but  I  can  see  no  reason,  other  than  that  of  uninformed 
custom,  for  spelling  omnibusses  with  but  one  s  in  the  penul¬ 
timate  syllable,  as  it  comes  precisely  under  the  rule  of 
having  the  secondary  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable. 
(See  Rule  V.,  supra). 

The  letters  ss  remain  before  all  sorts  of  increments. 

Examples  : — Embarrass,  embarrassed,  embarrassing,  em¬ 
barrassment  ;  blissful ,  kissing,  impressment,  distressful,  en¬ 
grossment. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


EARLY  SPECIMEN  BOOKS. 

R.  WILLIAM  BLADES  has  written  for  Caslon’s  Circular  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  early  specimen-books.  It  is,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of  typography — a 
subject  on  which  we  have  ourselves  been  engaged  for  some  time  past. 
Mr.  Blades  may  render  his  work  more  complete  by  referring  to  the  early 
cyclopaedias,  several  of  which  contain  complete  synopses  of  the  types  of 
different  founders  then  in  use.  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  for  instance,  dated 
1819,  gives  many  specimens,  and  some  of  them  are  of  fancy  types.  It 
would  be  of  value,  too,  if  Mr.  Blades  would  indicate  the  novelties  in 
each  book  successively,  as  that  would  show  the  age  and  period  of  some  of 
our  designs.  We  should  like  to  learn  when  the  “antique,”  for  example, 
first  made  its  appearance.  We  know  that  Hansard  speaks  of  it  with  con¬ 
tempt  as  a  new  “  monstrosity,”  and  we  know  also  that  up  to  about  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  there  was  no  fancy  type  at  all,  founders 
confining  themselves  to  plain  letters,  foreign  types,  and  “  flowers.”  A 
collation  of  the  old  specimen-books  would  be  of  great  interest,  even  if 
done  with  this  end  alone. 
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AUTOMATIC  ENGRAVING  FOR  THE 
LETTER  PRESS. 


LEITCH’S  PROCESS. 

ABOUT  twelve  months  ago  we  took  up  the  subject  of 
Automatic  Engraving,  and  presented,  in  successive 
issues,  a  connected  account  of  the  different  processes  then 
employed  as  substitutes  for  the  wood-engraver’s  art. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  illustration,  both 
in  respect  to  its  educational  and  its  commercial  aspects, 
and  the  growing  interest  which  it  excites,  we  endeavoured 
to  treat  it  in  a  somewhat  comprehensive  manner,  and  aimed 
at  drawing  attention  to  what  had  previously,  we  thought, 
not  been  sufficiently  recognized — the  correlation  of  the 
graphic  arts  more  immediately  concerned,  viz.,  Typography, 
Lithography,  and  Photography.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  our  articles  have  drawn  attention  to  a  question  which 
is  one  that  will  largely  influence,  in  the  future,  our  popular 
literature.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  within  the  past  few 
months  the  automatic  processes  described  have  attracted 
an  amount  of  attention  wholly  unprecedented,  and  that 
audiences  at  learned  societies,  at  schools  of  art,  and  at 
technical  academies  have  had  their  attention  called  to  these 
processes  in  a  manner  much  more  worthy  of  their  import¬ 
ance  than  ever  was  attempted  before. 

It  is  opr  present  intention  to  supplement  our  general 
descriptions  with  a  series  of  practical  details ;  in  fact,  as  far 
as  in  our  power,  to  state  plainly  the  actual  modus  operandi 
of  the  different  systems  which  are  followed  at  the  present 
time  for  commercial  purposes.  We  qualify  designedly  our 
statement  with  the  latter  words  ;  for  there  are  many  processes 
which  are  highly  ingenious  and  promising,  that  are  not  yet 
practicable  and  profitable.  We  propose  to  confine  ourselves 
to  those  which  are  actually  pursued  for  the  every-day 
purpose  of  illustrating  books  and  newspapers,  although,  if 


any  of  our  readers  can  suggest  improvements,  even  of 
a  theoretical  character,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  them 
every  opportunity. 

We  commence  with  an  account  of  the  Litho-typo- 
graphic  system,  known  as  “  Leitch’s  Process.”  It  is  one 
which  has  received  marked  attention  within  the  past  few 
years  on  the  part  of  London  printers,  and  some  of  the 
largest-circulated  periodicals  are  now  illustrated  by  it.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  trustworthiness  to  which  some  of  the 
photographic  reproductive  processes  cannot  lay  claim,  and 
although  it  is  not  as  rapid  as  some  of  them,  its  results  are 
generally  satisfactory,  while  the  expense  is  stated  to  be  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  that  of  wood-engraving. 

The  correlation  to  which  we  have  already  referred  is 
exemplified  in  the  system  under  notice.  The  foundation  of 
it  may  be  photographic  or  purely  lithographic,  but  the  result 
is  the  same — a  block  ready  to  be  printed  by  the  typographic 
method.  All  the  resources  of  lithography  are  utilized ;  the 
drawing  may  be  done  on  stone  or  on  paper.  The  latter 
may  be  the  ordinary  transfer  paper  or  the  new  grained 
paper.  We  thus  have  the  command  of  either  pen-and-ink 
or  chalk  drawing,  and  the  resulting  picture  faithfully  repro¬ 
duces  both  styles.  Drawing  on  the  stone  direct  is,  however, 
to  be  preferred,  as  a  slight  thickening  of  the  lines  is 
inevitable  in  transferring,  as  all  lithographers  are  aware. 
For  very  fine  work  the  stone  is,  indeed,  necessary;  but  in 
this  respect  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
lithographic  process.  So  also  is  the  photographic  method, 
which  is  simply  the  ordinary  one  known  as  photo-litho¬ 
graphy.  The  photograph  is  made  on  paper,  and  made 
into  a  photo-transfer.  The  negative  is  put  into  the  usual 
printing-frame  with  the  paper,  and  the  latter,  after  being 
printed,  is  laid  on  a  slab  of  stone  covered  with  transfer  ink. 
The  black  parts  are  finally  washed  away,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method. 

A  new  process  has  lately  been  invented,  however, 
by  Messrs.  Leitch  &  Co.,  which  obviates  the  necessity  of 
several  of  the  preliminary  steps.  It  dispenses  with  the 
photo-lithography,  and  enables  the  work  to  be  put  direct 
on  the  zinc ;  and  the  material  used  forms  an  etching-ground 
which  protects  the  design.  The  photographic  negative  and 
the  zinc  are  placed  in  contact,  and  the  image  printed 
direct,  thereby  avoiding  the  liability  of  thickening  the  lines, 
and  saving  the  time  which  would  be  occupied  in  re¬ 
transferring.  We  need,  perhaps,  hardly  remark  here  that 
subjects  or  photographs  in  line  or  dots  only  can  be  re¬ 
produced  ;  those  with  washes  or  flat  even  tints  cannot  be 
represented. 

The  initial  step  of  the  “  relief”  part  of  the  process  is  the 
obtaining  of  a  transfer  from  the  stone.  This  is  laid  down  on  a 
plate  of  pure  zind,  which  is  actually  to  form  the  surface  block. 
The  zinc  must  necessarily  be  pure,  for  if  the  slightest  alloy 
were  present,  the  acid  used  in  the  subsequent  etching  would 
not  “bite”  equably,  and  the  fault  would  be  inevitably  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  washing-out.  For  this  reason  plates  produced 
by  this  method,  by  reason  of  their  hardness,  are  far  more 
durable  than  either  stereotypes  or  electrotypes  ;  indeed,  one 
of  them  will  wear  out  several  of  the  latter.  In  appearance 
the  finished  blocks  are  very  like  stereotypes,  but  they  have 
a  more  even  surface,  and  are  said  to  require  less  overlaying. 
They  do  not,  either,  curve  like  stereotypes,  as  their  strength 
gives  them  a  perfect  regularity,  not  attainable  in  the  softer 
metals.  Being  so  tough,  they  keep  the  wood  on  which 
they  are  mounted  in  due  shape,  and  avoid  the  warping,  a 
fruitful  source  of  annoyance  to  the  printer. 

The  process  itself,  as  carried  out  at  Messrs.  Leitch’s 
establishment,  is  simply  that  of  M.  Gillot,  as  improved  and 
varied  by  subsequent  practitioners.  Its  success  depends 
entirely  upon  careful  manipulation  and  experience.  To  secure 
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the  best  results,  first-class  workmen  have  been  specially- 
brought  from  Paris,  several  of  whom  were  formerly  employed 
in  the  establishments  of  MM.  Gillot  and  Yves  &  Barrett;, 
who  are  justly  regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  their 
profession  in  the  French  capital.  The  improvements 
originated  by  Messrs.  Leitch  &  Co.  have  for  their  object 
the  rendering  of  the  process  more  convenient  and  practicable 
for  English  printers.  Among  the  points  secured  are — a 
greater  depth  and  cleaner  edges  to  the  lines.  This  depth 
is  obtained  not  merely  in  the  wide  spaces,  which  can  be  cut 
away  by  the  graver,  but  in  the  small  work.  The  finishing 
up  is  a  great  advance  upon  anything  that  has  previously 
been  effected,  and  overcomes  the  prejudice  felt  by  most 
English  printers,  who  have  experienced  the  annoyance  in 
working  similar  processes  of  the  block  hanging  to  the  paper 
and  blurring  the  lines. 


The  polished  plate  is  about  one-eighth  ot  an  inch  in 
thickness.  After  the  design  has  been  transferred  to 
it,  the  large  spaces  are  painted  out  with  varnish.  This 
is  less  expensive  than  the  system  of  chipping  out  the 
blanks  in  the  finished  block  with  a  mallet  and 
chisel.  The  back  is  also  protected  with  varnish, 
which  is  renewed  several  times  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  stages.  As  the  plate  is  completely  immersed  in 
the  bath,  the  acid  would  eat  through  the  whole  plate  if 
this  were  not  done.  The  surface  is  next  inked  over  by 
different  rollers,  something  like  litho  rollers.  The  ink  is 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  of  various  degrees 
of  consistence,  some  work  requiring  thick  and  other  work 
thin  ink.  The  first  bitings  in  are  similar  to  the  lithographic 
process,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  applications  of  the 
acid  that  the  work  becomes  in  cameo,  and  fit  for  the  letter. 


press.  The  ink  protects  the  surface  of  the  lines,  and 
prevents  the  acid  operating  on  them. 

After  being  inked  up  in  this  manner  the  plate  is  put  into 
a  bath  of  diluted  nitric  acid.  This  is  a  square  shallow  box 
mounted  on  a  swivel,  and  it  is  rocked  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  by  a  workman  until  the  depth  required  has  been  eaten 
away  by  the  acid.  Before  commencing,  a  test-mark  is  made 
in  the  margin  with  a  chisel,  and  the  operator  has  only  to 
see  that  this  depth,  and  no  more  or  less,  is  reached.  The 
plate  is  then  removed,  dried,  and  inked  again.  This  inking 
is  so  managed  as  to  get  a  good  quantity  of  ink  on  the  surface 
of  the  lines,  for  the  reason  following.  If  a  wood  block  be 
looked  at  from  the  side  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  which 
stand  in  relief  have  something  of  this  form  /\.  Now  the  acid 
has  a  tendency  to  make  a  space  for  itself  which  altogether 
prevents  this  shape  being  obtained;  in  other  words,  to  under¬ 


mine  the  lines.  The  plate  is,  therefore,  put  on  a  hot  table, 
which  causes  the  ink  to  melt  and  run  down  the  sides.  When 
again  immersed  in  the  bath,  the  acid  is  powerless  in  the 
way  of  under-biting.  The  ink  is  of  a  waxy  composition, 
and  completely  withstands  the  action  of  the  bath.  The 
etching  is  renewed  eight  or  nine  times,  until  the  requisite 
depth  has  been  obtained.  The  small  whites  and  the  spaces 
between  the  fine  lines  are  completed  first,  but  the  larger 
whites  require  greater  exposure  to  the  acid.  Hence  the 
finer  the  work  in  a  block  the  less  is  the  time  occupied  in 
reproducing  it;  just  the  opposite  of  what  takes  place  in 
wood-engraving. 

After  the  plate  is  again  cleaned  up,  the  surface  is  once 
more  inked  over  with  very  stiff  ink,  and  again  submitted  to 
the  acid.  The  object  of  this  is  to  clean  away  the  bevel 
or  “steps”  down  the  sides  of  the  lines  seen  in  French 
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blocks,  which  are  so  much  objected  to  by  printers.  The 
plate  is  now  complete,  and  is  finally  mounted  on  wood  ready 
for  the  press.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  the  process  is 
from  seven  to  nine  hours  ;  but  a  number  of  subjects  can 
be  transferred  to  one  plate,  as  to  a  lithographic  stone,  which 
is  afterwards  cut  up,  thereby  considerably  economizing 
expense. 

Messrs.  Leitch  &  Co.  are  now  practising  with  consider¬ 
able  success  a  new  process  of  automatic  engraving  which 
has  not  previously  been  carried  on  in  this  country.  The 
drawing  is  done  on  a  sheet  of  glass  covered  with  a  thin 
etching-ground,  which  is  a  very  pale  green  in  colour.  This 
ground  is  so  thin  that  it  can  be  removed  with  the  very 
finest  etching-point ;  thus  permitting  of  the  most  delicate 
lines  being  drawn.  By  placing  a  sheet  of  black  paper  un¬ 
derneath,  the  artist  can  see  at  once  the  progress  and  the 
effect  of  his  work,  the  lines  of  which  appear  of  course  in 
their  natural  black.  This  plate,  when  finished,  is  treated  as 
a  negative,  and  a  photograph  is  obtained  from  it  on  zinc  or 
other  metal,  from  which  a  surface-block  is  got  in  the  usual 
way.  The  great  advantage  is,  as  will  be  noticed,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  seeing  how  the  work  proceeds,  for  in  several 
processes  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the  artist  finds,  when  he 
has  completed  his  drawing,  that  it  looks  very  different  to 
what  he  expected  or  intended.  An  eminent  artist  and 
caricaturist,  whose  letter  was  shown  to  us,  says,  that  this 
process  is  “  simply  wonderful  ” ;  he  had  hopes  of  it  before 
trying  it,  but  no  idea  that  it  would  come  out  as  it  has  done. 
We  may  shortly  expect  to  learn  what  the  practical  printer 
has  to  say  of  the  blocks  produced  by  this  method.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  furnish  our  readers  in  our  present  issue  with 
interesting  examples  in  several  styles  of  the  method  now 
very  well  known  as  “  Leitch ’s  Process.” 


The  German  Apprentice. — Hans  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
has  just  left  school  with  a  decent  education.  Hans  has  his  trade  and 
master  chosen  for  him  ;  is  taken  before  the  heads  of  the  guild,  and  his 
indenture  duly  signed  and  sealed  in  their  presence ;  they  themselves 
witnessing  the  document.  His  term  of  apprenticeship  is  probably  four- 
years,  perhaps  six ;  a  premium  is  seldom  given,  and  when  it  is  it 
shortens  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  The  indenture,  together  with  a 
certificate  of  baptism,  in  some  cases  that  of  confirmation,  and  even  a 
documentary  proof  of  vaccination,  are  deposited  in  the  coffers  of  the 
guild,  and  kept  at  the  Herberge  for  future  reference.  Obedience  to 
elders  and  superiors  is  the  one  great  duty  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  all 
GermanSj  and  Hans  is  taught  to  look  upon  his  master  as  a  second 
father ;  to  consider  short  commons  as  a  regulation  for  his  special  good, 
and  to  bear  cuffing — if  he  should  fall  in  the  way  of  it — patiently.  If 
he  be  an  apprentice  in  Vienna,  he  may  possibly  breakfast  upon  a  hunch 
of  brown  bread  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  dine  upon  a  thin 
soup  and  a  block  of  tasteless  fresh-boiled  beef,  and  sup  on  a  cold  crust. 
He  may  fare  better  or  worse,  but  as  a  general  rule  he  will  sleep  in  a 
vile  hole,  will  look  upon  coffee  and  butter  as  undeniable  luxuries,  and 
know  the  weight  of  his  master’s  hand. 
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THE  PRESS  OF  PARIS. 

THERE  is  so  much  of  practical  appreciation  and  special 
knowledge  in  the  following  remarks,  which  we 
extract  from  the  Spectator ,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  find  them  transferred  to  these  pages. 

If  a  Parisian  reads  but  a  single  journal,  or  even  if  he  confines  himself 
to  all  the  journals  of  a  single  party,  he  may  live  in  a  charmed  world  of 
falsehood.  The  news  is  a  mass  of  selected  lies  ;  the  reports  of  the 
speeches  delivered  by  opponents  are  prepared  lies ;  the  personal 
descriptions  of  those  speakers  themselves  are  picturesque  lies ;  the 
accounts  of  their  motives  are  subjective  lies ;  and  the  comments  on  the 
events  of  the  day  are  rhetorical  lies.  The  reader  may  not  hear  one 
word  of  plain,  unvarnished  truth  about  political  affairs  from  one  year’s 
end  to  another.  He  goes  through  life  like  a  man  in  a  nightmare, 
haunted  by  grisly  shapes  and  unspeakable  horrors  of  his  own  creating. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  are  not  referring  to  the  chief  newspapers 
of  Paris.  The  Journal  des  Dibats  and  the  Temps  are  as  fair  and  as 
serious  as  the  Times  or  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  and  they  do  try  to 
give  a  complete  record  of  events  throughout  the  world,  although  they 
are  slenderly  equipped  with  machinery  for  the  collection  of  news  in 
comparison  with  the  great  English  journals.  But  most  of  the  Paris 
papers,  we  repeat,  are  one-eyed  and  mendacious  organs  of  particular 
parties.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  read,  not  one,  but  the  whole  of  them, 
in  order  to  learn  the  news,  or  rather  the  opinions  and  the  fabrications 
of  the  day.  The  reader  must  flit  from  Radical  to  Liberal-Republican, 
Conservative-Republican,  Septennatist,  Orleanist,  Legitimist,  Catholic, 
Ultra-Catholic,  and  Bonapartist  journals,  to  get  a  complete  picture  of 
the  restless  political  life  during  each  stage  of  the  24  hours.  Nay,  In 
separate  organs  he  must  study  different  shades  of  all  the  varying 
parties,  if  he  wishes  to  correct  one  set  of  lies  by  another  ;  and  such  is 
the  multitude  of  papers  that,  if  he  should  do  his  work  faithfully,  he 
will  have  time  to  do  nothing  else.  He  must  begin  at  breakfast-time 
with  a  crowd  of  journals  that  will  keep  him  busy  until  luncheon.  The 
afternoon  papers  begin  to  appear  by  the  time  that  he  has  snatched  a 
hasty  meal  and  cleared  his  fatigued  brain  by  a  little  exercise.  Then  he  must 
toil  over  another  bundle  until  he  has  to  repair  his  exhausted  energies  by 
a  late  dinner.  Nor  is  he  free  during  even  the  rest  of  the  evening,  for  the 
Soir  may  appear  as  late  as  9  or  even  10  o’clock,  to  round  off  the  fatigues 
of  the  day.  When,  before  going  to  bed,  a  man  is  able  to  condense  all 
the  mass  of  conflicting  statements,  rumours,  insinuations,  calumnies, 
mild  fabrications,  and  downright  lies  into  an  intelligible  record  of 
probability,  he  proves  that  he  possesses  a  remarkably  sound  mental 
and  moral  constitution.  But  six  months  of  such  toil  would  drive  most 
men  raving  mad. 

It  is  usual  to  explain  these  infirmities  of  Parisian  journalism  by  a  few 
jaunty  and  trenchant  references  to  the  notorious  infirmities  of  the 
French  character.  The  French,  it  is  said,  have  no  common  sense, 
they  will  not  listen  to  reason,  they  do  not  care  for  truth.  If  we  glance 
at  what  the  temper  of  our  own  Press  was  100  or  150  years  ago,  we 
shall  see  the  necessity  of  looking  further  for  an  explanation  of  the  frag¬ 
mentary,  unfair,  and  mendacious  character  of  the  Paris  journals  than  a 
natural  disdain  for  reason  and  for  truth.  The  English  Press  of  that 
time  gave  so  little  intelligence  and  was  so  tiny  an  institution  that  it 
cannot,  indeed,  be  fairly  compared  to  the  French  newspapers  of  our  own 
day.  But  in  both  cases  the  temper  of  the  writing  is  precisely  the  same. 
Swift’s  Examiner  treated  the  Whigs  as  if  they  were  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  writing  of  smaller  men  was  even  more  unscrupu¬ 
lously  fierce.  Fair  play  was  a  virtue  that  never  seemed  to  have  even 
occurred  to  the  English  journalist  of  those  days,  and  we  suspect  that 
any  display  of  it  would  have  been  attributed  to  treachery.  Nor  have 
we  altogether  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  unfairness  and  mendicity, 
for  our  “religious”  prints  are,  with  such  conspicuous  exceptions  as 
the  Guardian,  marked  by  precisely  the  same  qualities  as  the  Paris 
Press.  They  systematically  give  only  their  own  side  of  every  ques¬ 
tion,  and  as  systematically  blacken  the  character  of  all  who  defiantly 
disagree  with  them.  No  private  virtues  or  public  services  are  a 
safeguard  against  their  calumnies.  Yet,  of  course,  the  writers  of  the 
“religious”  newspapers  are  not  consciously  unfair  or  mendacious. 
They  give  but  one  side  of  a  question  because  their  journals  exist  for 
the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  there  is  but  one  side,  and  that  all 
who  say  there  are  two  deserve  to  be  punished  with  hell-fire. 
Precisely  the  same  state  of  feeling  will  explain  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Paris  Press. 

France  is  heated  by  religious,  political,  and  social  passions,  some  of 
which  once  stirred  England  to  its  depths,  and  some  of  which  may  do 
so  again,  although  she  lies  at  present  in  a  happy  state  of  half-careless, 
half-sceptical  calm,  free  from  all  overmastering  passions,  except  what 
Renan  calls  the  passion  for  comfort.  The  rival  parties  give  each  other 
no  quarter  in  the  Press.  Each  starts  its  own  journal,  and  if  one-half 
Of  the  staff  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  the  other,  they  start  a  rival 
print.  Each  section  is  so  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  France  that 
it  has  no  time  to  look  abroad,  and  hence  it  does  not  care  for  the 
news  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  our  own  journals.  Each 
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also  attributes  overwhelming  importance  to  its  own  special  objects, 
and  neglects  the  doings  of  other  parties,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  furnish  it  with  the  means  of  attack.  As  each  has  seceded 
from  some  other  body  on  account  of  what  it  deems  a  vital  principle,  it 
is  apt,  in  theological  fashion,  to  think  that  all  who  deny  that  prin¬ 
ciple  are  wicked  as  well  as  foolish.  Attack  begets  attack,  and  heat 
generates  heat,  until  even  able  and  fair-minded  men  forget  the  elemen¬ 
tary  duties  of  justice  and  fair  play.  When  these  men  are  taken  apart 
and  spoken  to  calmly,  they  often  display  an  English  impartiality,  but 
the  sight  of  an  enemy  puts  them  into  a  fury.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  writers  have  been  reared  in  so  heated  an  atmosphere  that  they 
have  never  even  possessed  the  faculty  of  weighing  evidence.  Others 
lend  vile  passions,  a  deliberate  disdain  for  truth,  and  hired  convictions 
to  the  cause  of  party.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  are  a  multitude 
of  journals  in  Paris,  that  few  of  them  care  to  give  such  fulness  of  news 
as  would  satisfy  Englishmen,  that  most  of  them  are  written  with  blind 
fanaticism,  that  they  betray  as  boldly  a  disdain  for  literal  truth  as  the 
religious  sects,  and  that  they  represent  a  chaos  of  passion  and  mendacity. 
Nor  will  the  best  qualities  of  English  journalism  be  seen  in  that  of 
France  until  the  revolutionary  fires  of  her  politics  shall  have  burnt  low, 
until  her  bitterest  controversies  shall  have  been  settled  by  the  softening 
influence  of  time  or  the  rigour  of  force,  and  until  Frenchmen  shall  have 
reached  that  state  of  Churchwarden  quietude  which  is  the  glory  of 
English  politics,  and  which  makes  them  utterly  uninteresting  to  every 
nation  but  herself. 


PARSONS  &  DAVIS’  NEW  PRINTING-MACHINE. 


A  FEW  months  ago  we  announced  that  a  new  printing-machine, 
specially  adapted  for  woodcut  work,  had  been  constructed  for 
the  Graphic  newspaper,  and  that  it  gave  promise  of  great  success.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that,  after  four  months  of  trial,  and  the  application  of 
the  severest  test — the  printing  of  an  illustrated  journal  of  large  circula¬ 
tion— the  machine  has  more  than  answered  the  expectations  formed, 
and  so  satisfied  its  owners,  that  a  second  machine  on  the  same  model  is 
now  in  progress. 

The  Graphic  Machine  is  the  joint  invention  of  Mr.  John  Parsons, 
manager  of  the  printing  department  of  the  establishment,  and  formerly 
head  of  Messrs.  Clowes  &  Sons’  machine-room,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Davis, 
engineer,  of  Lower  Kennington-lane.  There  are  few  practical  men  in 
the  trade  who  have  had  more  experience  of  fine  wood-cut  work  than 
Mr.  Parsons,  whose  first  connection  with  the  business  was  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Clayton,  where  the  Illustrated.  News 
was  first  printed,  and  dated  before  the  publication  of  the  first 
number  of  that  paper.  Since  then,  Mr.  Parsons  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  several  of  the  best  offices  in  London  where  woodcut 
work  is  turned  out,  and  has  possessed,  of  course,  every  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  various  machines  that 
have  been  introduced.  Being  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  he  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Davis,  a  thorough  engineer  of  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  two  have  conjointly  produced  a  machine  which  their  united 
experience  had  shown  them  would  be  a  desideratum. 

Woodcut  printing,  especially  if  intended  for  a  periodical  run  off  in 
long  numbers,  is  attended  with  many  difficulties  which  do  not  beset 
ordinary  bookwork.  Chief  of  these  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  time  to 
do  the  work  in  a  proper  manner.  The  blocks  must  necessarily  be  all 
perfectly  brought  up,  however  late  they  come  in — of  course  up  to  a 
certain  limit — and  as  all  the  bringing-up  must  be  done  by  hand,  with 
care  and  thought,  there  is  an  inevitable  interval  of  loss  of  time  between 
the  production  of  the  block  and  its  being  printed  off.  Anything  that 
reduces  this  interval  to  the  minimum  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
— not  only  in  saving  wages,  which  is  itself  a  consideration,  yet  not  the 
most  important  one,  but  in  enabling  the  paper  to  go  to  press  later,  or 
to  include  later  blocks. 

The  predominant  merit  of  Mr.  Parsons’  machine  is  that  it  is  con¬ 
structed  to  require  very  little  overlaying.  In  the  ordinary  machines 
from  four  or  five  thicknesses  are  put  on  the  first  overlays.  Each  of 
these  consumes  time,  and  delays  the  printing.  It  is  also  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  thick  overlay  has  a  great  tendency  to  slip  or  shift,  and 
frequently  cannot  be  got  to  fit  “true.”  In  either  case,  all  chance  of 
really  good  work  is  at  an  end.  The  Graphic  machine,  however, 
requires  only  two  thicknesses  for  its  first  overlays.  The  quality  of  its 
work  may  be  seen  in  the  newspaper  itself,  the  printing  of  which  is 
certainly  as  good  as,  if  not  superior  to,  that  of  any  illustrated  journal  in 
the  world.  These  two  thicknesses  are,  in  fact,  equal  merely  to  the 
overlays  used  for  the  best  bookwork  at  press. 

The  machine  that  we  inspected  was  a  two-feeder  with  a  single 
cylinder.  The  arrangements  of  the  feeding  and  delivery  boards  is 
nearly  as  usual,  but  with  this  very  important  advantage  in  the  use  of 
them.  The  delivery  is  made  over  the  feeding-board  ;  in  all  other 
machines  the  paper  fed  in  by  the  one  feeder  is  delivered  over  the  head 
of  the  other  feeder.  In  this  the  paper  does  not  leave  the  end  of  the 
machine  at  which  it  entered.  The  Graphic  machine  can  be  used,  how¬ 


ever,  as  a  single-feeder.  If  so  used,  eight  inking-rollers  pass  over  the 
form  ;  if  as  a  two-feeder,  four  inking-rollers  are  used  to  each  feeder. 
The  good  inking  secured  in  either  case  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the 
machine,  and  its  importance  in  regard  to  cut  work  is  of  course  very 
great. 

Another  feature  specially  recommending  this  machine  is  its  perfect 
solidity  of  pressure,  avoiding  all  slur  or  dip  at  the  edges  of  the  forms 
— a  formidable  evil,  which  few  presses  have  been  able  thoroughly  to 
obviate.  In  fact,  this  is  essentially  a  strong  and  substantial  machine, 
and  the  heaviest  cut  forms  may  be  safely  put  down  on  it. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  mechanical  peculiarities  of  the 
press,  which,  indeed,  would  require  the  assistance  of  diagrams  to 
render  a  description  completely  intelligible.  Printers  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  inspecting  the  machine  itself  on  application 
to  the  patentees,  and  we  think  that  all  who  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  machine 
is  most  ingeniously  constructed  and  its  workmanship  very  superior  in 
all  its  parts.  We  believe  that  the  patentees  do  not  claim  to  introduce 
a  very  cheap  machine  to  the  trade.  There  are  plenty  of  cheap  ones 
already,  adapted  to  cheap  and  inferior  work.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
thoroughly  good  press  for  the  finest  bookwork,  and  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Davis,  and  with  it  has  been 
united  the  advantages  of  working  (when  two-feeding  boards  are  in  use) 
at  a  speed  of  2.000  per  hour  from  one  form ;  and  with  less  than  half 
the  making-ready  usually  required.  In  closing  this  notice  of  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  mechanical  facilities  of  the  business,  we  cannot  forbear 
expressing  the  hope  that,  though  the  latest,  this  will  not  be  the  last 
evidence  which  Mr.  Parsons  will  afford  of  his  intelligent  desire  to 
advance  the  reputation  of  the  Machine  department  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Printing  Trade.  When  novel  and  improved  appliances  and 
methods  come  to  us,  as  in  this  case,  from  the  Machine-room  itself,  we 
have  good  reason  for  expecting  they  will  stand  the  test  of  practical 
experience  ;  and  in  any  case  they  should  be  received  as  a  proof  that  the 
well-paid  and  important  body  of  men  to  whom  the  charge  of  Printing 
Machinery  is  confided,  are  emulous  of  contributing  in  their  day  and 
generation  their  quota  to  the  progress  of  printing. 


THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Press  Association  was  held  on  the  4th 
instant.  Mr.  Joseph  Glover,  of  the  Leamington  Spa  Courier, 
chairman  of  the  association,  presided  :  there  were  about  forty  share¬ 
holders  present.  The  committee  congratulated  the  shareholders  upon 
a  favourable  balance-sheet.  The  net  profit  resulting  from  the  year’s 
trading  was  not  so  large  as  in  the  previous  year  ;  but,  while  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  any  diminution  in  profit  had 
been  compensated  by  an  extra  supply  of  news,  they  would  also  find 
that  the  income  of  the  association  still  exceeded  the  expenditure.  The 
accounts  presented — after  writing  off  ^687.  3s.  8d.  on  account  of 
preliminary  and  formation  expenses,  and  ^89.  8s.  6d.  on  account  of 
repairs  and  improvements — showed  a  net  profit  of  .£148.  11s.  4d. 
This  item  of  preliminary  and  formation  expenditure,  being  now  entirely 
discharged,  would  not  again  burden  the  accounts ;  that  relating  to 
repairs  and  improvements  would  also  disappear  next  year. 

The  number  of  shareholders  and  subscribers  on  the  31st  of  March  in 
the  present  year  was  as  follows  : — 


Shares . 1,025 

Papers  holding  Shares  .  177 

N on  -  shareholding  N ews- 

pa  pers  .  1 13 


News  Rooms .  88 

Sporting  Houses  . .  157 

London  Clubs  .  28 


The  revenue  for  the  year  1873-4  was  ^37,211.  15s.  .nd.  ;  that  for 
1874-5  was  ^38, 163.  1 2s.  gd. — showing  an  increase  of  ^951.  16s.  iod. 
Notwithstanding  this  increase,  the  office  and  general  expenditure  had 
decreased,  and  the  Post-office  account  had  increased  only  by  .£599. 
The  item  of  salaries  and  wages  shows  a  considerable  increase.  The 
profit  and  loss  aqcount  showed  a  net  profit  on  the  trading  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  year  of  ^148.  us.  4d.  Beyond  this,  3s.  8d. 

had  been  written  off  on  account  of  preliminary  and  formation  expenses, 
and  £Sg.  8s.  6d.  on  account  of  repairs  and  improvements.  So  that 
the  actual  profit  of  the  year  had  been  ^825.  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Macliver  retired  from  the  committee  by  rotation,  and  was 
not  eligible  for  re-election  for  one  year. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Macliver  and  Mr.  James  Law  retired  by  rotation  from  the 
Consultative  Board,  and  were  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Willox,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Fredk.  Clifford,  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Macliver,  of  the  Western  Daily  Press,  who  retired  by  rota¬ 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Macliver  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  James  Law,  of  the 
Scotsman,  on  the  Consultative  Board.  Mr.  Hargrove,  of  the  York 
Herald ,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee 
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of  Management,  and  that  the  sum  of  ^400  should  be  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Glanville,  of  the  Western  Times, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management ;  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Macliver  on  his  retirement  from  the  committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
the  Belfast  News  Letter,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Swinnerton,  of  the 
Macclesfield  Courier,  brought  the  business  of  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  NEWSPAPER  SOCIETY. 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Newspaper  Society  was  held 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  the  5th  instant,  I.  Latimer,  Esq., 
of  the  Western  Daily  Mercury,  in  the  chair.  There  were  over  sixty 
members  present,  being  a  larger  number  than  at  any  previous  gathering. 
The  report  of  the  committee  referred  to  the  work  performed  by  the 
society  during  the  past  year,  and  the  members  were  congratulated  on 
its  present  condition,  both  financially  and  numerically,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  had  increased  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  sixteen  candidates  sought  to  be  elected  as  mem¬ 
bers.  A  long  discussion  took  place  on  various  matters  affecting  the 
provincial  press,  and  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  cordiality  prevailed. 
Mr.  J.  Paradise,  of  the  Stamford  Mercury,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr. 
Latimer  as  president  for  the  coming  year,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Hargrove, 
of  the  York  Herald,  and  Mr.  P.  S.  Macliver,  of  the  Western  Daily 
Press,  Bristol,  were  elected  vice-presidents,  the  former  gentleman 
having  been  re-elected.  Mr.  Harper,  of  the  Huddersfield  Chronicle, 
and  Mr.  Naylor,  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  were  appointed  additional 
trustees  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Baxter,  deceased.  After 
the  meeting  was  concluded,  the  members  and  several  of  their  friends,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  a  hundred,  dined  together  in  one  of  the  large  halls 
of  the  Palace.  The  society  now  consists  of  21 1  proprietors  of  the 
leading  papers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON. 

OUR  expressed  anticipations,  in  our  review  of  the  magnificent  plate 
issued  by  the  Art  Union  of  London  this  year,  that  it  would  be 
the  most  popular  and  successful  engraving  ever  presented,  have  been 
amply  verified.  In  the  report  to  the  annual  meeting,  held  a  few  days 
since,  it  was  stated  that  no  less  than  ^18,926  was  the  total  of  the  year’s 
income,  and  is  the  highest  amount  ever  collected.  Lord  Houghton, 
who  presided,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  Mr.  G.  Godwin, 
Vice-president,  in  seconding  the  motion,  pointed  out  how  much  care 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Council  was  required  in  undertaking  so 
large  a  work,  that  years  had  been  passed  in  producing  the  plate,  and 
years  more  in  the  printing.  Without  the  aid  brought  by  science  to  art  in 
producing  several  fac-simile  copies  of  the  plate,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  print  the  number  of  impressions  required.  It  was  announced 
that  for  the  coming  year  the  Council  have  ready  a  plate  finely  engraved 
in  pure  line  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  from  the  painting  in  the  National  Gallery, 
the  “Death  of  Nelson,”  a  companion  to  the  subject  of  the  present  year’s 
print.  We  trust  we  may  be  able  to  award  it  the  same  high  commerfda- 
tion  deserved  by  its  fellow.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  craft  to  learn 
that  Mr.  William  Howe,  late  of  Durham,  and  who  for  many  years  was 
connected  with  the  Durham  Advertiser,  but  is  now  holding  a  respon¬ 
sible  situation  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  office,  is  the  gainer  of  the  first  prize, 
valued  at  ^250,.  in  this  year’s  distribution  of  the  Art  Union,  London. 


MR.  T.  GILKS  ON  THOMAS  BEWICK. 

ON  Saturday  evening,  May  8th,  at  the  Working-Men’s  College, 
Great  Ormond-street,  Bloomsbury,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilks  gave  a 
lecture  to  a  small  but  appreciative  audience,  on  “  Thomas  Bewick  ;  and 
the  Revival  of  Wood-Engraving  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  The 
Lecturer  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  art  as  developed  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  more  especially  by  the  great  master,  Albert  Diirer ;  of  its 
subsequent  decline— more  especially  in  this  country— until  its  revival 
by  Bewick  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Bewick  was  born 
in  1753,  and  apprenticed  in  1767  to  a  country  engraver  upon  metal,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  While  serving  his  time  his  attention  was  called 
to  wood-engraving  by  being  employed  to  produce  some  diagrams  for 
Hutton’s  “  Mensuration.”  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  liking 
to  it,  and  success  brought  him  more  work.  Being  out  of  his  time,  he 
came  to  the  metropolis,  and  was  employed  by  several  leading  pub¬ 
lishers.  Fie  soon  grew  tired  of  London,  went  back  to  the  country,  and 


entered  into  partnership  with  his  old  master.  He  seems  never  to  have 
visited  town  but  once  more,  by  which  his  distaste  for  it  was  only 
strengthened  instead  of  being  removed.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  a  great  lover  of  natural  scenery,  but  a' 
naturalist  of  no  mean  powers  of  observation,  as  witnessed  by  his  Book 
of  Birds  (the  illustrations  of  which  he  not  only  engraved,  but  wrote 
many  of  the  descriptions),  and  his  other  numerous  works. 

Being,  as  far  as  wood  is  concerned,  a  self-taught  engraver,  who  had 
no  traditions  to  bind  him  to  any  particular  mode  of  working,  he  appears 
to  have  struck  out  a  new  path  for  himself.  By  Albert  Diirer  and  others 
cross-hatching  had  been  freely  used  as  the  means  of  getting  effect. 
This  was  due  perhaps  to  a  desire  to  imitate  the  style  of  engraving  in 
copper,  to  which  hatching  was  a  natural  mode  of  expression.  Bewick 
observed  that  this  mode  involved  such  elaborate  drawing  that  in  his 
opinion  it  might  have  been  better  employed  in  etching  upon  metal 
plates,  and  so  have  saved  the  immense  trouble  of  engraving. 

Rejecting,  then,-  cross  lines  as  unsuitable  for  producing  shading  on 
wood,  he  took  a  blackened  block  for  his  key-note  and  worked  from 
black  to  white,  his  effect  growing  as  he  proceeded,  and  his  graver 
thus  became  the  tool  by  which  his  drawing  was  developed.  It  was 
probably  due  to  this  peculiar  mode  of  work  that  made  him  shy  of 
engraving  other  people’s  drawings  on  wood  when  they  were  brought 
to  him. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  industrious  and  talented 
engraver  and  artist  to  an  estimation  of  the  man,  the  lecturer  gave 
several  anecdotes  of  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition  and  the  manliness 
of  his  character. 

As  a  humorist,  Bewick  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  Hogarth.  The 
lecturer  pointed  this  out  in  some  of  his  engravings,  and  said  that  it  was 
sometimes  so  broad  that  he  was  open  in  some  degree  to  the  charge  of 
coarseness  and  levity,  but  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  we  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  such  matters 
from  our  present  nineteenth  century  refinement. 

Mr.  Gilks  also  referred  to  the  works  of  some  of  his  pupils,  as 
showing  how  great  was  the  influence  of  Bewick  upon  his  successors  in 
the  art,  describing  him  as  a  man  who  appeared  just  at  the  time  that  he 
was  most  wanted. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  of  impressions 
from  his  blocks,  portraits  of  him,  and  a  fine  series  of  most  effective 
block -prints  in  monochrome  that  were  in  use  before  Bewick’s  time. 
These  were  produced  much  in  the  same  way  as  some  of  our  modern 
paper-hanging  blocks. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Gilks  for  his  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture. 


Bookbinders’  Pension  and  Asylum  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Foresters’ 
Hall,  Wilderness-row,  when  a  large  number  of  persqns  connected 
with  the  trade  were  present.  Mr.  J.  Diprose  occupied  the  chair, 
and  said  he  was  happy  to  say  that  their  society  was  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  but  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  out  of  5,000  book¬ 
binders  in  London  only  1,800  belonged  to  the  society.  He  would 
ask  why  the  society  should  not  be  extended  to  other  towns,  and  he 
hoped  the  time  would  arrive  when  the  change  would  be  effected. 
F'rom  the  report  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey,  it  appeared  that 
the  erection  of  the  west  wing  of  the  asylum,  completed  a  few  months 
since,  had  cost  £1,266  odd  ;  the  repairs  of  the  centre  and  east  wing, 
now  fast  approaching  completion,  are  estimated  at  £270  ;  the  sum 
paid  in  pensions,  varying  from  5s.  6d.  to  ios.  per  week,  amounted  to 
^396  odd.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  over  ,£1,169.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  thanks  were  returned  to  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Sir 
A.  Lusk,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for  his  liberal  donations,  and  for  his  consenting 
to  become  a  vice-president  of  the  society.  The  report  was  adopted. 
The  numbers  of  votes  gained  by  the  various  candidates  (of  whom  four 
were  elected)  were  announced.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Newspapers  in  Austria.  —  The  effects  of  the  financial  crisis 
are  still  apparent  in  the  retrogressive  movements  of  Austrian  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  aggregate  number  of  newspapers  circulated  in  Vienna 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1873  amounted  to  72,194,413  copies  ; 
the  issue  in  1874,  during  a  similar  period,  was  but  66,135,024,  showing 
a  diminution  of  8t  per  cent.  The  number  of  foreign  papers  circulated 
in  the  two  years  was  728,399  and  520,876  respectively,  giving  a 
decrease  of  281-  per  cent.  A  still  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  shock 
to  commercial  enterprise  is  afforded  by  the  great  decrease  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  advertisements  inserted  in  the  dailies. 
The  total  of  large  advertisements  (which  pay  a  duty  of  two  kreuzer 
per  insertion)  was  1,392,447  for  1873  and  675,522  for  1874,  a  falling 
off  of  51  i  per  cent.  ;  smaller  advertisements,  which  pay  half  that  duty, 
decreased  from  872,051  to  349,420,  or  something  like  60  per  cent. 
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A  General  Catalogue  of  Books.  By  Bernard  Quaritch. 
London,  15,  Piccadilly. 

CATALOGUES,  generally  speaking,  are  as  dull  and  uninteresting 
as  the  Frenchman  found  the  English  dictionary  to  be.  He  had 
read  it  through,  he  said,  but  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  con¬ 
nection.  Mr.  Quaritch’s  Catalogue,  however,  does  possess  the  deside¬ 
rated  “connection,”  and  is  in  fact  a  literary  work  of  no  mean 
pretension,  carried  out  on  a  definite  and  well-arranged  plan.  It  is  not 
only  a  “general  catalogue  of  books,”  as  its  title-page  modestly 
claiijis,  but  a  bibliographical  hand-book  of  permanent  value. 

The  first  sensation  of  any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  a 
copy  of  this  catalogue  is  one  of  wonder  at  its  extraordinary  size  and 
ponderosity.  The  book  is  some  five  inches  or  more  in  thickness,  and 
weighs  several  pounds.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  its  pages  to 
see  that  ^this  ponderosity  is  of  a  material  n'ature,  and  does  not  cha¬ 
racterize  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  the  book.  The  vast  number  of 
bibliographical  facts  herein  contained  are  all  thoroughly  classified  and 
arranged,  and  any  one  of  the  more  than  twenty  thousand  volumes 
described  can  be  referred  to  in  one  minute.  In  regard  to  this  feature 
Mr.  Quaritch  says 

“No  such  catalogue  of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts,  classified 
for  practical  purposes,  and  accompanied  by  a  complete  index,  was  ever 
before  issued,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  can  ever  be  done  again,  owing  to 
the  increasing  rarity  of  good  old  books,  and  the  fact  that,  financially 
considered,  the  capital  required  to  obtain  such  a  large  and  expensive 
stock,  realizes  less  than  the  percentage  of  profit  readily  secured  by 
ordinary  investment.  Whether,  further,  any  bookseller  will  be  blessed 
with  such  uniform  good  health,  such  universality  of  range  in  all 
branches  of  literature,  and,  I  may  add,  such  a  devotion  to  his  trade,  time 
alone  will  tell.  Anyhow,  this  catalogue  has  been  the  greatest  effort  in 
my  career  as  a  bookseller,  which  now  extends  over  forty  years — twenty- 
seven  of  them  on  my  own  account.  To  bring  together  the  collection 
of  books,  to  group  them  into  classes,  to  get  them  catalogued,  place 
them  systematically  on  my  shelves,  and  to  issue  the  catalogue  originally 
in  sections — the  first  dated  August,  1871,  the  last,  November,  1873 — 
has  been  an  immense  labour,  and  has  only  been  achieved  by  my 
intense  desire  to  be  a  useful  labourer  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
civilization.” 

An  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  work  shows  that  it  includes  about 
300  manuscripts — Biblical,  classical,  historical,  poetical,  and  liturgical, 
in  various  languages,  ranging  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  comprising  many  specimens  of  extreme  rarity  and  value,  like 
Lydgate’s  “Siege  of  Troy,”  probably  the  very  finest  English  manuscript 
in  existence.  This  class  is  supplemented  with  a  long  list  of  works  on 
the  subject  of  Palaeography,  on  writing,  Cryptography,  and  shorthand, 
with  numerous  catalogues  of  manuscripts.  Next  follows  a  list  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  world,  comprising  texts  and  translations  of  the 
Zoroastrian  writings,  the  Koran,  &c.,  while  even  the  symbolism  and 
observances  of  such  strange  worship  as  the  Phallic  and  the  Serpen¬ 
tine,  are  not  omitted.  In  a  later  section  appears  the  wonderful 
Mazarine  Bible  of  Guttenberg,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  our  pages.  The  class  of  Science  alone  includes 
over  2,000  volumes.  The  Popular  and  Romantic  literature 
of  all  countries  in  former  times,  forms  another  class  ;  and  next 
comes  the  Scientific  Periodical  literature  of  the  world,  arranged 
in  one  alphabet,  with  the  publications  of  learned  societies,  and 
the  issues  of  private  presses  and  literary  clubs.  Afterwards 
we  have  the  classes  of  English  books,  the  Oriental  catalogue, 
the  “  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,”  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  cata¬ 
logues,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  ;  European  Philology,  Fine  Arts, 
Antiquities,  &c.  &c.  It  is  obvious  that  a  book  whose  range,  as  will 
be  seen  from  this  rapid  enumeration,  is  so  wide  as  to  cover  every 
branch  of  English  and  foreign  literature — not  to  mention  block-books 
and  manuscripts — must  in  many  particulars  extend  beyond  the  purview 
of  the  editor  of  a  technical  and  art  journal  such  as  our  own.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  in  our  remarks  to  those  sections  which  relate  to 
Typography  and  its  accessories.  More  than  this,  indeed,  is  rendered 
almost  unnecessary  by  the  elaborate  notice  contained  in  the  Times  of 
March  31, — a  review  extending  considerably  over  a  column  in  length, 
but  written  throughout  in  appreciative  and  eulogistic  terms.  There  is 
advantage  even  in  this  necessity  for  limiting  our  examination,  as  we  can 
concentrate  our  criticism  on  those  parts  with  which  we  are  naturally 
best  acquainted,  and  readers  will  conclude,  and  with  reason,  that  if  the 
work  bears  this  somewhat  microscopic  examination — this  gathering  up 
of  the  stray  pencils  of  light,  and  throwing  them  upon  one  isolated  por¬ 
tion — they  may  regard  with  confidence  the  other  sections.  Some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  two  thousand  pages,  therefore,  alone  concern 
us  at  present.  These  enumerate  the  xylographic  and  the  typographic 
technical  productions.  The  “  Monumenta  Xylographica  ”  begins  with 
the  “  Wochentliche  Andaeht,”  a  block-book  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  altogether  unique,  there  being  in  no  other 


collection,  public  or  private,  so  far ‘as  diligent  research  has  been  able 
to  ascertain,  such  another  volume.  Then  follow  a  couple  of  pages 
in  small  type,  descriptive  of  the  antiquarian  typographic  and 
literary  interest  of  the  book.  Following  is  the  celebrated  “  Apo- 
calypsis  Sancti  Johannis,”  with  an  elaborate  account  of  it,  and  the 
sequence  and  arrangement  of  the  leaves.  The  “Speculum  Humana; 
Salvationist’  and  other  similar  monuments  are  subsequently  enume¬ 
rated  and  described.  Passing  on  to  Typography,  we  find  the  incuna¬ 
bula  of  all  countries  arranged  and  classified  ;  the  productions  of  the 
prototypographers  of  each  distinguished  ;  and  the  date  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  local  introduction  of  typography  carefully  set  out.  To 
the  future  historian  of  the  art  this  information  will  be  invaluable,  as  it 
is  compiled  by  a  ripe  scholar,  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  subject,  and 
favoured  with  unrivalled  means  and  opportunities  for  mastering  it.  We 
confess  to  failing  to  find  any  blemish  in  this  extraordinary  achievement, 
although  we  may  lay  claim  to  be  able  to  tolerably  appreciate  and 
understand  the  peculiar  attainments  which  render  the  success  even 
possible. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  is  a  collective  Index  containing  upwards  of 
28,000  items,  and  the  mention  of  the  fact  may  indicate  the  proportions 
of  the  work  bestowed  on  this  volume.  We  can  only  characterize  this 
Catalogue  as  a  triumph  of  bibliographical  enterprise  and  of  critical  acu¬ 
men,  including,  as  it  does,  works  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  rarest, 
the  most  valuable,  and  the  most  useful  ever  collected  by  an  individual 
bookseller,  and  superior  even  to  all  but  the  greatest  public  libraries  in 
Europe.  _ 

L'Art.  Paris  :  Hippolyte  Heymann. 

WE  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  successive  numbers  of  this  admirable 
periodical  amply  maintain  its  character.  Both  the  wood  and 
steel  engravings  are  exquisite ;  and  Messrs.  Yves  and  Barret’s  typo¬ 
graphic  etchings  are  among  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  latter  show  very  markedly  the  capabilities  of  the  paniconographic 
system,  and  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
doubts  on  the  point.  The  literary  portion  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  illustrations.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  issuing  this  splendid  serial  at  so  low  a  price,  promises  to  be  a 
success. 


May's  British  and  Irish  Press  Guide  for  1875-  F.  L.  May  &  Co., 
160,  Piccadilly,  London. 

OUR  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  general  scope  of 
this  work,  from  the  review  of  its  first  edition  which  appeared 
in  our  columns.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  new 
issue  presents  one  or  two  novel  features ;  amongst  them  the  addition  of 
the  “date  of  establishment  of  both  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
magazines,”  in  all  cases  where  the  information  could  be  obtained. 
These  particulars  we  notice  are,  however,  frequently  and  mischievously 
incorrect.  In  some  cases  where  old  weekly  provincial  papers  have 
merged  into  dailies  the  date  of  the  original  issue  has  been  given,  in 
others  that  of  the  daily  issue.  As  an  illustration  of  this  may  be  taken 
the  particulars  of  three  Liverpool  papers  : — 

Daily  Courier,  1808;  Daily  Albion,  1871  ;  Daily  Mercury,  1811  ; 
Weekly  Courier,  1808;  Weekly  Albion,  1825;  Weekly  Mer cur y,  1811. 
This  leads  to  an  altogether  wrong  impression  —  that  there  was  one 
daily  paper  in  Liverpool  in  1808,  and  two  in  1811  ;  whereas  there  was 
no  provincial  daily  whatever,  published  in  either  of  those  years.  In 
the  case  of  the  Albion,  the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  are,  respectively,  correctly  given  ;  but  neither  of  the  other  two 
dailies  was  anterior  to  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty,  although  they 
get  the  benefit  of  the  antiquity.  Moreover,  between  the  two, 
there  is  a  further  injustice.  The  dates  given  are  truly  those  of  their 
original  foundation  ;  but  the  Mercury  became  a  daily  much  earlier  than 
the  Courier,-  and  in  so  far  it  is  placed  likewise  at  a  disadvantage.  This 
matter  is  perhaps  of  little  importance  except  as  a  question  of  statistics  ; 
but  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  introduce  dates  at  all,  they  should, 
where  given,  be  accurate. 

The  editor  of  the  “Guide”  has,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  added 
an  asterisk  to  those  newspapers  recognized  by  the  Provincial  Newspaper 
Society.  We  object  to  this,  as  an  invidious,  uncalled  for,  and  useless  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  matters  little  to  the  genaral  public  what  newspapers  are 
“  recognized  by  the  P.N.S,”  especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  only 
papers  “recognized”  are  those  issued  by  its  own  members  themselves, 
and  that  this  body  consists  of  only  21 1  members,  whereas  there  are 
now  1,711  newspapers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  greater  convenience  of  reference,  the  Advertisers’  Dictionary  Sec¬ 
tion  has  this  year  been  placed  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  work.  With 
reference  to  this  particular  section  we  may  remark,  that  it  has  very  dis¬ 
tinct  merits,  and  would  really  be  of  great  value  to  advertisers  and 
others  were  it  exhaustive  and  accurate  ;  but  we  have  found  this  not  to 
be  the  case.  As  this  feature  is  peculiar  to  this  “Guide,”  the  matter 
should  be  very  carefully  looked  to  in  the  next  edition. 

A  good  deal  of  interesting  information  will  be  found  in  the  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  relating  to  their  number,  periods 
of  publication,  prices,  politics,  religious  opinions,  &c.  &c. 
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NOT  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  whole  country,  both  the 
Letterpress  and  Lithographic  branches  of  our  trade  have  been 
very  brisk  of  late,  and  the  outlook  is  still  encouraging.  Great  com¬ 
plaints  reach  us  of  the  inefficiency  of  many  journeymen,  who  rank  as 
full  hands,  and  call  themselves  workmen,  whereas  they  have  not 
learnt  half  of  their- business.  There  is  no  question  that  a  great  many 
very  ignorant  and  incompetent  men  now  call  themselves  compositors, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  recklessness  with  which  some  masters  take  unsuit¬ 
able  apprentices,  and  then  fail  to  teach  them  what  they  have  under¬ 
taken  to  impart.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  committee  of  employers  and 
employed  does  not  address  itself  to  providing  a  remedy  for  this 
scandal — it  would  not  be  difficult  to  do  Iso,  and  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  found  at  once,  in  the  interest  of  all  parties. 


In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  type-founding  business,  Caslon’s 
Circular,  which  may  be  deemed  a  good  authority,  says  : — “  The  home, 
in  conjunction  with  a  good  export  trade,  has  kept  the  type-founders 
well  employed,  and  at  present  there  are  no  signs  of  that  signal  diminu¬ 
tion  of  orders  so  often  experienced  at  this  season  of  the  year.  From  all 
sources  we  hear  good  accounts.” 


Mr.  Waddy  has  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications,  and  of  the  names 
of  the  proprietors,  editors,  and  printers  thereof.  We  cannot  but  regard 
this  as  a  retrograde  motion.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  stamp  duties  and 
of  the  other  “  taxes  on  knowledge,”  it  was  never  sought  to  render  com¬ 
pulsory  the  divulging  of  the  names  of  editors,  and  to  do  so  would  be  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  principle  of  anonymous  journalism.  We  doubt 
even  if  the  real  editor  would,  where  secrecy  was  desired,  be  discovered  ; . 
for  a  system  would  be  introduced  of  naming  some  man  of  straw,  the 
acting  editor  working,  as  at  present,  in  anonymity.  In  France  the 
names  appended  to  articles  by  law  afford  no  indication  of  their  real 
authors. 


On  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reporting  and  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  orders  of  the  House  in  respect  to  reporters,  the  Central  Ncivs 
Weekly  Circular  says  : — One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight.  The  recognition  of  reports  of  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament  may  lead  to  numerous  complaints  from 
members.  Speakers  often  imagine  that  they  have  said  something  dif¬ 
ferent  to  what  was  really  uttered,  and  are  apt  to  complain  of  a  report 
without  good  cause.  Unless,  however,  honourable  gentlemen  can  show 
that  there  has  been  wilful  misrepresentation  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by  detailing  fancied  grievances.  Some 
members  are  desirous  of  carrying  the  subject  further  than  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  Marquis,  and  wish  at  once  to  arrange  for  an  official  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  similar  to  those  taken  in  committee. 
Such  a  report,  promptly  printed,  would  undoubtedly  be  valuable  ;  but, 
in  all  probability,  this  work  would  be  better  done  by  a  combination  of 
newspaper  proprietors.  The  Parliamentary  reports  which  are  required 
might  be  advantageously  supplied  by  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  of  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  newspapers.  A  full  report 
of  the  speeches  in  both  Houses,  more  complete  than  any  at  present 
published,  would  be  essential  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
members  of  Parliament,  the  various  interests  which  are  dealt  with,  and 
the  proprietors  of  newspapers.  A  medium  report  of  five  or  six  columns 
daily  would  be  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  editorial 
condensation  which  would  arise  if  the  full  report  only  was  published.  A 
condensed  report,  averaging  one  and  a-half  columns,  would  be  required 
for  country  papers  and  for  summaries  of  the  debate.  If  these  reports 
were  promptly  written  and  printed  the  wants  of  all  parties  would  be 
fully  supplied.  At  present  all  the  reports  we  have  specified  are  com¬ 
piled,  and  in  many  cases  several  separate  reports  are  written,  but  none 
are  promptly  produced,  so  as  to  be  available  for  all  requirements. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  risks  of  Press  correspondents  in  the  time 
of  war,  but  it  appears  that  peace  has  its  perils  as  well.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Central  News  Weekly  Circular  gives  a  most  pathetic  yet  amusing 
account  of  the  journey  of  the  reporters  in  the  wake  of  Captain  Boyton, 
on  his  Channel  trip.  The  story  is  capitally  told,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  climax  of  the  expedition  was  arrived  at  when — “  The 
prospect  being  dismal  and  even  dangerous  for  all  lives,  the  members  of 
the  Press  are  called  for  on  deck,  in  order  that  Boyton,  who  is  fighting 
on  uncomplainingly,  may  be  told  the  position  we  are  in.  Every  man 
must  come  up,  is  the  message  shouted  down  the  cabin  stairs — nothing 
but  the  whole  Press  representation  will  induce  the  American  to  come 
on  board.  It  is  no  easy  work,  clambering  up  the  stairs  one  by  one, 
and  creeping  from  rope  and  bar  along  the  slippery  deck  to  the  stern 
bulwatks.  In  ten  minutes  we  are  all  together — dreadfully  ill.  We 


must  have  looked  pitiable  to  Boyton  ;  and  if  a  picture  could  have  been 
taken  of  the  group — pale,  dishevelled,  heart-broken,  weak — as  we 
knelt  and  lay  down,  or  clung  fiercely  to  the  side  rails,  the  limit  of  our 
endurance  and  trouble  would  be  more  fairly  understood  than  it  has 
been  by  the  pitiless  world  ashore.  At  length  the  Captain  is  told,  we 
are  all  convinced  that  he  has  done  everything  that  any  one  would  ask 
him  to  do,  and  that  we  are  satisfied  he  can  cross  the  Channel  in  the 
dress.  Not  till  we  promise  to  put  this  on  paper  will  the  plucky  fellow 
yield.  ‘  I  am  strong  and  fresh  still,’  he  says,  ‘and  can  make  France 
if  some  one  points  out  the  way.  It  is  you,  remember,  who  are  taking 
me  from  the  water.’  No  sooner  is  the  Captain  on  board,  than  steam  is 
put  on  and  we  plunge  through  the  undulating  waters.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  emerge  from  the  haze.  ” 


Our  interesting  and  usually  well-informed  contemporary,  the  . 
Printers'  Circular,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  contained  an  article  which 
is  likely  to  mislead  its  American  readers.  It  is  therein  stated  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  in  England  for  the  establishment  of  a  Printers’ 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  movement  is  held  forward  as  an  example  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  United  States.  We  have  only  to  say 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended,  and  for  a  reason  that  should  be 
recommended  to  our  transatlantic  brethren.  There  is  no  more  hazard¬ 
ous  and  unproductive  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  any  charity  than  to 
sink  them  in  building  operations.  The  money  spent  on  bricks  and 
mortar  would  be  far  better  utilized  in  boarding  out,  feeding,  clothing, 
and  educating  the  children.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  lew  earnest 
men,  we  have  already  an  excellent  Printers’  Orphan  Fund  in  England  ; 
but  its  managers  have  always  steadfastly  preserved  this  policy,  and 
have  spent  all  the  subscriptions  upon  the  clothing  and  education  of 
the  children  whom  they  have  taken  in  charge.  The  Printers’ 
Almshouses  are  for  aged  printers  and  their  dependents,  and  the 
past  experience  of  the  committee  of  management  of  these  Alms¬ 
houses  illustrates  the  correctness  of  the  principle  we  have  here 
enunciated.  The  piety  and  benevolence  which  used  to  be  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  charitable  institutions  is  altogether  out  of  date  now, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  there  are  far  better  means  at  hand  ot 
benefitting  our  fellows,  either  young  or  old.  If  our  American  brethren 
wish  for  full  details  of  the  mode  of  management  so  successfully  adopted 
by  the  committee  of  our  Printers’  Orphan  Fund,  we  will  gladly  furnish 
the  information,  and  will  now  merely  add  we  think  they  will  do  well 
to  adopt  a  similar  plan  to  that  which  has  been  found  so  easy  to  start 
and  to  work  in  this  country. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Thornton,  D.D.,  who  has  just  been  conse¬ 
crated  as  Bishop  of  Ballarat  at  Westminster  Abbey,  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Thornton,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  “  Father 
of  the  Gallery”  at  the  House.  He  wrote  the  Times'  summary  of  the 
debates  for  many  years,  and  formerly  edited  Allen's  Indian  Mail.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Melbourne,  and  Goulburn.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Robinson  Thornton,  D.  D. ,  late  warden  of 
Glenalmon  College,  brother  to  the  new  bishop,  and  himself  in  many 
respects  a  man  of  great  learning,  especially  in  the  languages  of  the 
East. 


The  Times  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  accuracy, 
as  far  as  literary  and  typographical  matters  are  concerned,  and  its 
Parliamentary  reports,  in  particular,  have  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  on  this  account.  For  some  time  past,  however,  a 
sad  falling-off  has  been  discernible,  and  day  after  day  lists  of  errata  have 
been  published.  In  one  issue  before  us  we  find  no  less  than  six 
blunders  confessed  to  in  the  Parliamentary  debates,  some  of  them  of  a 
very  gross  character  ;  while  three  lines  of  poetry  are  printed  that  never 
were  uttered  by  the  Speaker  at  all  :  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  “pur¬ 
posely  omitted  them.” 


A  SPECIAL  edition  of  the  Mail  (evening  reprint  of  the  Times)  was 
published  at  a  halfpenny,  containing  a  reprint  from  the  Times  of  the 
Kenealy  motion  and  debate.  The  “  Thunderer  ”  has  been  indulging 
in  strange  vagaries  of  late. 


Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  sensation  created  through¬ 
out  the  printing  trade  last  autumn  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
printing  and  stationery  contract  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Messrs.  M'Corquodale  &  Co.,  so  long 
identified  with  this  company,  into  those  of  Messrs.  Bell  &  Co.,  of 
Chelsea,  a  firm  hitherto  unknown  in  connection  with  railway  printing. 
As  the  contract  amounted,  we  understand,  to  about  ^65,000  per 
annum  under  the  old  regime,  the  undertaking  was  a  very  bold  venture  for 
any  novice  to  contemplate,  and  of  course  there  were  plenty  of  rumours 
rife  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  as  to  how  such  a  vast  change  in  estimates 
had  been  wrought.  From  facts  which  have  reached  us  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  retail,  the  process  would  seem  to  cast  reflections  upon 
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several  parties,  and  in  the  end  to  have  been  far  from  a  profitable 
transaction  to  either  one  of  them  ;  and  when  it  is  stated  that  Messrs. 
Bell’s  estimate  was  some  £ 20,000  per  annum  less  than  that  of  Messrs. 
M'Corquodale,  we  need  hardly  say  that  to  all  their  other  difficulties, 
which  were  not  few,  in  so  peculiar  an  undertaking,  there  was  added  the 
problem  of  making  the  transaction  pay.  A  short  experience  would 
seem  to  have  been  more  than  a  sufficient  test  of  the  powers  of  the  new 
contractors,  and  the  latest  news  is  that  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons  have 
bought  up  the  whole  of  Messrs.  Bell  &  Co.  ’s  interest,  and  we  presume 
that  the  printing  contract  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  will  ere  long 
be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  in  the  new  premises  in  course  of 
erection  for  them  in  Finsbury.  We  presume  we  may  congratulate  both 
Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  on  their  new 
relations:  meanwhile  as  a  trade  incident  the  matter  points  its  own 
moral. 


A  very  singular  incident  has  come  to  light  within  the  past  few  days' 
Some  time  ago  the  architect  of  the  new  chapel  in  Westminster-bridge' 
road,  produced  a  fine  view  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice  in  water¬ 
colours.  The  conductors  of  the  Building  News  obtained  permission 
to  publish  this  view,  got  it  photo-lithographed,  and  issued  it  as  a  two- 
page  supplement  to  their  journal.  It  formed  a  very  ordinary-looking 
picture  ;  but,  on  one  of  the  readers  carefully  examining  the  details  of 
the  ornamentation  through  a  magnifying-glass,  he  discovered  a  letter  or 
two  ;  and,  on  further  search,  found  that  there  were  many  letters,  and 
that  they  formed  complete  words,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary  still, 
sentences  of  the  most  obscene  character.  In  fact  there  is  all  over  the 
picture  a  series  of  filthy  and  lascivious  legends,  which,  when  they  are 
once  referred  to,  can  be  read  even  with  the  naked  eye.  The  fact  of  the 
picture  being  photo-lithographed  absolved  the  printer  from  all  com¬ 
plicity  in  this  indecent  affair,  and  the  architects  who  signed  the  drawing 
say  that,  though  they  put  their  name  to  the  drawing,  they  did  not 
actually  execute  the  work.  Meanwhile  the  sale  of  the  number  in  which 
the  sheet  was  issued  has  been  stopped.  The  real  draughtsman,  although 
possessed  of  so  depraved  a  mind,  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent  and  great 
ingenuity  with  his  pencil,  for  the  words  and  figures  are  so  artfully  ob¬ 
scured  or  concealed  that  the  architects,  the  editor,  and  a  host  of  other 
persons,  at  first  did  not  detect  them.  Had  the  drawing  been 
reproduced  by  hand,  it  is  very  likely  the  draughtsman  for  the  stone 
would  have  discovered  the  offensive  letters  ;  even  if  he  had  not,  his  work 
would  certainly  have  failed  to  reproduce  them  ;  but  the  photographic 
camera,  with  exceptionally  indiscriminate  justice,  has  transferred  to  the 
press  one  of  the  most  astounding  pictorial  doubles  entendres  that  we  have 
ever  encountered. 


ITegal  fntelltgmtt. 


An  Unfortunate  “Make-up.” — An  action  has  been  brought 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by  the  plaintiffs,  Shepheard  and 
another,  trading  under  the  name  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stationery 
Society,  for  a  libel  published  in  the  Bookseller ,  of  which  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Whitaker,  was  the  publisher.  The  plaintiffs,  it  appeared,  had 
carried  on  the  business  of  their  trade  since  November,  1873.  Notice 
of  a  dissolution  of  partnership  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  the  24th  of 
last  November.  The  attention  of  the  plaintiffs  was  drawn  to  a  copy 
of  the  defendant’s  paper  of  the  5th  of  January,  in  which  the  libel  com¬ 
plained  of  appeared  in  these  terms: — “The  Gazette > — First  meeting 
under  the  New  Bankruptcy  Act. — Shepheard,  Shepheard,  and 
Yeomans,  Garrick-street  and  Cheapside,  under  firm  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Stationery  Company,  stationers,  printers,  and  bookbinders  ; 
as  regards  Charles  Yeomans.”  Upon  reading  this  the  plaintiffs  im¬ 
mediately  went  to  their  solicitor,  and  a  letter  of  complaint  was  written 
by  him  to  the  defendant.  The  defendant  called  upon  the  plaintiffs, 
•  expressed  his  regret,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  desire  to  do  all  he 
could  to  rectify  the  mistake  that  had  occurred,  and  to  this  end  the  error 
was  noticed  in  the  Bookseller,  in  the  Stationer,  and  also  in  a  number  of 
circulars  which  were  printed  for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mistake  in  question.  The  plaintiffs,  however,  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  nature  of  the  redress  offered  by  the  defendant  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  accordingly  brought  this 
action.  The  learned  Judge,  upon  these  facts  being  opened,  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  that  some  arrangement  should  be  arrived  at  between 
the  parties,  but  the  defendant  intimated  his  determination  that  the 
matter  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  jury.  The  plaintiffs’  case 
was  then  proved,  and,  at  its  conclusion,  Mr.  M ‘Intyre  submitted  that 
there  was  no  extrinsic  evidence  of  malice  ;  that  it  could  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  an  accident,  and  that  the  alleged  libel  did  not  support  the 
innuendo  relied  upon.  The  defendant  yvas  then  put  into  the  box,  and 
he  proved  that  the  mistake  was  due  to  the  printer  ;  that  the  statement 
in  question  was  intended  to  be  placed  under  the  head  of  “  Dissolutions 
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of  Partnership,”  and  that  /as  soon  as  the  error  was  discovered  a  cor¬ 
rected  copy  was  made  out,  and  sent  to  the  plaintiff.  The  learned 
Judge,  in  summing  up,  said  that  the  case  seemed  to  be  one  in  which 
the  parties  had  allowed  their  temper  to  get  the  better  of  them,  and  that 
if  all  the  cases  where  that  happened  could  be  excluded  from  courts  of 
justice  there  would  be  less  heard  of  law  and  litigation,  and  ample  time 
would  remain  to  try  cases  of  more  real  importance.  His  Lordship  then 
left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  how  far  the  error  of  the  defendant  had  been 
redeemed,  and  what  in  their  opinion  was  the  measure  of  damage  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  plaintiff.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs — 
Damages,  £$o.  [The  mistake  being  obviously  unintentional,  and  non- 
malicious,  and  its  consequences  remedied  as  far  as  lay  in  the  publisher’s 
power,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  plaintiffs  acted  in  a  very  unhandsome 
manner.  The  case,  however,  should  stand  as  a  warning  to  printers, 
and  be  read  by  all  who  are  called  upon  to  make  up  a  newspaper.] 

A  Pretty  Plea,  Indeed! — At  Clerkenwell  Police-court, 
Julius  Wagner,  a  printer,  has  been  charged  on  remand  with 
stealing  oleographs.  The  prosecutor,  Mr.  William  Dickes, 
an  artist,  of  75,  Loughborough  Park,  Brixton,  said  that  he  had 
painted  a  picture  called  “  Paddy  in  Difficulties,”  and  instructed 
his  sons,  Messrs.  Dickes,  of  Farringdon-road,  Clerkenwell,  to 
print  it  as  an  oleograph.  On  passing  a  printseller’s  in  the  Strand,  he 
saw  an  oleograph  of  “  Paddy  in  Difficulties.”  exposed  for  sale.  The 
proprietor  of  the  shop  said  that  the  prisoner  had  brought  that  and 
another  oleograph,  telling  him  that  it  was  his  property,  and  that  he  was 
bringing  it  out  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Dickes.  The  prisoner 
had  been  employed  to  print  the  oleograph,  and  had  not  accounted  for 
all  the  paper  given  to  him.  Mr.  Dickes,  accompanied  by  a  detective, 
afterwards  went  to  the  prisoner’s  lodgings,  2;  Old  Compton-street, 
Soho.  The  prisoner  ran  away  on  seeing  them  coming,  but  after  a  smart 
chase  was  apprehended.  Other  oleographs  of  “  Paddy  in  Difficulties” 
were  found  in  his  lodgings.  The  prisoner,  in  reply  to  the  charge,  said 
that  in  this  trade  it  was  the  custom  for  a  workman  to  take  specimen 
oleographs,  so  that  when  he  applied  for  another  situation  he  could 
show  what  he  was  capable  of.  The  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial. 

Commission  Canvassers  again. — In  a  case  tried  at  the  City  of 
London  Court,  the  plaintiff,  a  commission  agent,  sued  for  the  sum  of 
£2.  8s.,  being  the  amount  of  his  commission  of  ,£24  worth  of  adver¬ 
tisements  procured  for  the  Brewers'  Guardian  and  Advertiser,  of  which 
the  defendants  were  the  proprietors.  The  plaintiff  stated  in  the  course 
of  his  evidence  that  he  was  to  have  20  per  cent,  on  all  advertisements 
“for  life.”  It  was  objected  that  this  was  a  freehold  interest,  which 
must  be  given  by  deed  under  the  statute.  The  Judge  concurred,  and 
gave  judgment  for  defendant,  observing  that  he  did  not  know  to  what 
absurdity  these  claims  for  commission  would  reach. 

Author’s  Corrections.  —  In  the  City  of  London  Court,  last 
month,  Messrs.  Pardon  &  Son,  Lovell’s-court,  sued  a  customer  for 
the  amount  of  their  bill  for  printing  work.  The  defendant  objected 
to  pay  because  a  sum  of  A3-  6s.  6d.  had  been  charged  for  author’s 
corrections.  His  Honour  looked  at  the  work,  and  said  that  from  his 
experience  he  should  say  it  was  a  very  reasonable  charge  for  the  cor¬ 
rections.  Mr.  Pardon  said  he  had  offered  to  refer  the  matter  to  any 
publisher  in  Paternoster-row,  but  the  offer  had  been  refused.  The 
case  was  reserved  for  a  jury. 

Trade  Custom  as  to  Notice. — At  Guildhall,  George  Bradley,  a 
journeyman  book-edge  gilder,  has  been  summoned  before  Sir  Robert 
Carden  by  Mr.  Edward  Suttaby,  bookbinder,  of  11,  Warwick-lane, 
under  the  9th  section  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  for  leaving  his 
work  without  giving  a  week’s  notice.  Mr.  Suttaby  said  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  been  employed  by  him  for  some  time  as  a  book-edge 
gilder.  On  the  16th  of  April  he  left  his  work  without  notice,  and  had 
not  since  returned.  He  was  employed  by  the  week,  and  his  wages 
were  36s.  The  defendant  contended  that  he  was  only  employed  by 
the  hour,  and  could  leave  his  employment  or  be  discharged  at  any  hour 
of  the  day.  That  was  the  custom  of  the  trade.  Thomas  Povey  was 
called  by  the  defendant  to  prove  the  custom  of  the  trade.  He  said  he 
was  the  present  employer  of  the  defendant,  who  had  worked  for  him 
ever  since  he  left  Mr.  Suttaby,  Ten  months  ago  the  defendant  left 
him  without  notice,  and  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Suttaby.  He  did  not 
complain,  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade.  In  cross-examina¬ 
tion  he  said  that  three  years  ago  he  worked  for  Mr.  Suttaby,  and  when 
he  left  he  gave  a  fortnight’s  notice.  Sir  R.  W.  Carden  said  he  was 
satisfied  the  defendant  should  have  given  his  employer  notice  before  he 
left,  and  he  therefore  fined  him  20s.  and  costs,  or  fourteen  days’  impri¬ 
sonment.  The  money  was  paid.  [This  is  a  very  righteous  and  proper 
decision.  But  even  if  there  is  a  trade  custom  of  the  nature  alleged  by  the 
defendant,  it  is  a  bad  and  vicious  one.  Besides  that,  it  is  very  short¬ 
sighted  policy  for  employes,  who  either  discharge  themselves  or  are 
discharged,  not  to  finish  out  their  term  of  employment  conscientiously. 
Some  men  seem  to  think,  that  from  the  moment  they  find  they  are 
about  to  leave  a  situation,  they  may  treat  their  master  in  as  shabby  a 
manner  as  they  can  contrive.  Sooner  or  later  they  are  sure  to  discover 
their  mistake.] 
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(Bn)rtk  ftolkes. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

W.  H.  &  W.  H.  Miller,  stationers,  Westminster-bridge-road. 
Litherland  &  Charters,  printers,  Carlisle. 

Frederick  Bell  &  Co.,  printers,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

Scotch  Sequestration. 

John  Watt  Macgregor,  printer,  Glasgow.  May  13,  at  12,  at  the 
Faculty  Hall,  Glasgow. 

Declaration  of  Dividends. 

F.  G.  Geber,  wholesale  stationer  and  importer  of  foreign  paper,  late 
of  London- wall ;  div.,  ioj-d. 


Cuttrt  Clnxitgis. 

A  Family  Concern. — Our  esteemed  confrere,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  our  provincial  printers,  Mr.  David  Marples,  of  Melvill-chambers, 
50B,  Lord-street,  Liverpool,  has  tendered  his  thanks  to  his  friends  for 
the  support  extended  to  him  for  nearly  50  years,  and  states  that  he  has 
arranged  for  the  transfer  of  his  business  to  a  company,  consisting  of  the 
members  of  his  family  only,  who  will  carry  it  on  under  the  style  of 
“D.  Marples  &  Co.,  Limited.”  Mr.  Marples  retains  a  large  interest 
in  the  new  concern,  which  will  be  carried  on  under  precisely  the  same 
management  as  heretofore.  All  accounts  will  be  received  and  paid  by 
the  new  company. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  are  about  to  take  down  and 
rebuild  their  premises  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  and  Canon-alley. 
Mr.  Wyndham  Tarn  will  be  the  architect,  and  the  cost  of  the  new 
building  will  amount  to  about  .£5,000. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  is  now  enlarged  to  nine  columns  a  page,  and 
printed  by  three  of  the  “Victory”  web  machines,  each  capable  of 
printing  and  folding  8,000  an  hour. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Clark,  proprietor  of 
the  Peeblesshire  Advertiser,  the  only  newspaper  published  in  the  county 
of  Peebles,  the  entire  plant  and  business  has  been  sold,  the  purchaser 
being  Mr.  James  .Watson,  bookseller,  Peebles.  Mr.  Watson  enters 
into  possession  on  Monday  next. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Cooper  &  C.  A.  Cooper,  lithographers,  of  in, 
Long-acre,  London,  whose  father,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper,  sen.,  died  on 
the  3rd  of  last  month,  announce  their  intention  to  carry  on  the  business 
under  the  same  name  as  heretofore. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  development  and  extension  of  the  business, 
Mr.  W.  N.  Johns,  of  144,  Commercial-street,  Newport,  has  taken 
into  partnership  his  brothers,  Robert  Holland  Johns  and  Philip  Johns. 
The  business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the  style  and  title  of 
Johns  Brothers.  To  Mr.  R.  H.  Johns  will  be  entrusted  the  book¬ 
selling  department.  The  printing  department  will  be  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Mr.  Philip  Johns.  The  wholesale  stationery  department 
will  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Johns. 


©Mtnarg- 

Hodgson. — Mr.  Edmund  Hodgson,  the  well-known  auctioneer  of 
literary  property,  died  at  his  residence,  Tulse  Hill,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
at  the  advanced  age  of  81.  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  commenced  his  busi¬ 
ness  career  in  the  City  as  an  auctioneer  considerably  over  half  a  century 
ago,  had  been  originally  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Robert  Saunders,  in 
Fleet-street,  in  the  premises  which  had  originally  been  the  celebrated 
Mitre  Tavern,  identified  with  the  name  and  career  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
On  the  termination  of  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Saunders  (who  subse¬ 
quently  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Saunders  &  Benning,  the 
law  booksellers  and  publishers,  43,  Fleet-street),  Mr.  Hodgson  subse¬ 
quently  carried  on  his  original  business  as  auctioneer  and  agent  for  the 
sale  of  literary  property  at  the  premises  he  so  long  occupied  at  the 
corner  of  Chancery-lane  ;  and  under  his  hammer,  we  may  here  by  the 
way  remark,  at  important  trade  sales  of  the  wholesale  booksellers, 
such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Longmans,  Mr.  Murray,  &c.,  at  the  Albion 
Tavern,  Aldersgate-street,  literary  property  of  the  value  of  some 
,£50,000  would  frequently  be  disposed  of  during  an  evening  by  Mr. 
Hodgson.  Mr.  Hodgson  subsequently,  in  association  with  his  sons, 
erected  premises  on  another  site  in  Chancery-lane,  where  the  latter 
still  carry  on  the  business  long  since  relinquished  by  their  venerable 
father.  The  name  of  Mr.  Hodgson  is,  however,  destined  to  be  chiefly 
known  and  respected  by  his  having  been  one  of  the  m  ost  active  founder 


of  the  Booksellers’  Provident  Institution,  an  institution  which  from 
small  beginnings  has  achieved  great  results  in  having  now  an  invested 
capital  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Hodgson 
up  to  his  death  filled  the  post  of  president  of  the  institution  ;  and  his 
energy  on  its  behalf  could  not  be  better  exemplified  than  by  the  simple 
fact  that  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  society  he  presided  for  the 
last  time,  having  risen  from  a  sick  couch  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Hodgson  was  associated  with  the  Livery  Company  of  the 
Stationers,  in  which  he  by  turns  filled  all  the  offices  up  to  that  of 
Master,  to  which  post  he  was,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  elected  to 
serve  a  second  time,  on  account  of  the  genial  and  popular  manner  in 
which  he  had  filled  the  chair,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
originated  and  saw  satisfactorily  carried  out  certain  improvements  at  the 
company’s  Hall.  The  Stationers’  School,  an  offshoot  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company,  was  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hodgson  for  its  establish¬ 
ment  and  subsequent  advancement.  Two  endowed  scholarships  of 
twenty  pounds  each,  bearing  the  name  of  the  ‘  ‘  Hodgson  Scholar¬ 
ships,”  attest  the  interest  which  Mr.  Hodgson  took  in  the  foundation 
he  had  so  prominent  a  share  in  establishing. 

Baird. — Died,  on  14th  April,  aged  42,  at  his  residence,  2,  Cromac 
Park  Terrace,  Ormeau-road,  Belfast,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Mr. 
George  C.  Baird,  of  the  firm  of  W.  &  G.  Baird,  proprietors  of  the 
Belfast  Evening  Telegraph. 

Norris. — Mrs.  Emilia  Marryat,  the  wife  of  Henry  E.  Norris,  sur¬ 
geon,  and  third  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Marryat,  R.N.,  died  on 
the  20th  ult .,  at  Charmouth,  Dorset,  after  a  short  illness. 

Levy. — M.  Michel  Levy,  the  well-known  Parisian  publisher,  died 
very  suddenly  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  instant.  He  had  been  to  the 
Varietes  Theatre,  and  took  a  cab  home  to  the  Place  Vendome ;  but  on 
arriving  at  the  house  the  cabman  found  him  apparently  asleep,  and  life 
was  extinct.  His  death  is  attributed  to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  heart.  He  was  in  his  55th  year.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  the  leading  literary  celebrities  of  Paris. 

John  Harper. — At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  the  news  reaches 
us  that  Mr.  John  Harper,  the  senior  partner  of  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  died  on  Thursday  evening,  the  22nd  April,  at  his  residence,  No. 
234,  Fifth-avenue,  New  York,  in  his  79th  year. 


Vegetable  Fibres  used  in  Paper-making. — We  have  been 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
Natural  History  Society,  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Dennet,  on  the  subject  of 
“  Vegetable  Fibres,  with  special  reference  to  the  textile  fibres,  rhea  or 
ramie,  jute,  New  Zealand  flax — their  uses  and  abuses.”  Mr.  Dennet 
said  he  would  refer  back  to  the  earliest  of  time-servers  and  workers  as  a 
fit  reference  for  a  textile  fibrous  lecture.  He  found  in  an  edition  of  the 
Bible — “Translated  according  to  the  ‘  Ebrew  and  Greeke,’  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  best  translations  in  divers  languages,  with  most  profit¬ 
able  annotations  upon  all  hard  places,  and  other  things  of  great 
importance”  (Barker,  Printer  to  the  Queen,  1599 — 276  years  ago — 
Genesis  chap,  iii.,  ver.  7) — it  is  written,  “  Then  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  they  were  naked,  and  they  sewed  figge 
tree  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  breeches.”  This  is  about 
the  first  intimation  on  record  of  the  utilization  of  vegetable  fibres.  This 
edition  is  known  amongst  old  book-worms  as  the  “  Breeches  Bible.” 
In  regard  to  Espartero,  or  Spanish  grass,  the  lecturer  said  that  in  1850 
it  was  little  known,  and  considered  of  doubtful  character,  a  drug  in  the 
market  at  50s.  the  ton  ;  but  it  now  commands  eleven  or  twelve  guineas, 
if  to  be  had  at  all.  Two  hundred  thousand  tons  would  probably  be  a 
low  estimate  for  the  importation  and  consumption  of  “  Sparta  Grass” 
for  paper-making  in  1873-74.  The  lecturer  also  referred  to  the  abuses 
of  these  new  fabrics — paper  made  of  the  meanest  old  worn-out, ’washed- 
out  materials  charged  with  kaoline  or  pipe-clay  and  sizing  to  give  it 
weight.  Newspapers  for  a  halfpenny,  so  rotten  they  will  hardly  hold 
together  during  one  reading,  and  scarcely  bear  a  short  mail  route. 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Colporteurs. — At  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Colportage  Association,  Mr.  Spurgeon  said 
that  he  greatly  valued  the  work  of  the  colporteur,  because  he  regarded 
him  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Gospel.  Their  books  always  suffice  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  any  household,  and  they  were  never  able  to  measure  their 
success  by  the  mere  quantity  of  goods  sold,  for  the  smallest  sale  might 
effect  great  and  lasting  good.  Mr.  Spurgeon  confessed  that  he  himself 
was  not  a  clever  hand  either  at  buying  or  selling,  and  he  considered 
such  a  trafficker  needed  to  be  a  cross  between  a  Yankee,  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  Jew,  thus  combining  the  shrewdness  of  the  one  with  the  dogged 
perseverance  and  business  tact  of  the  others.  He  had  heard  of  some 
Americans,  who,  when  confined  in  a  certain  place,  cleared  five  shillings 
each  by  exchanging  their  waistcoats  ;  but  that  was  a  cuteness  not  to  be 
emulated.  As  regarded  the  colporteurs’  trade,  if  people  began  to  buy 
books  they  would  keep  on  buying  them,  and  the  men  would  do  well  to 
cultivate  a  gentlemanly  deportment  as  well  ax  the  “push”  of  the 
enterprising  tradesman. 
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Printers’  Pension  Corporation.— Owing  to  some  prior  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cadogan,  who  had  promised  to  take 
the  chair  at  the  annual  festival  of  this  Corporation,  it  was  postponed  to 
the  13th  inst.  This  date,  being  on  the  eve  of  our  publication,  prevents 
us  doing  more  this  month  than  record  the  fact.  In  our  next  publica¬ 
tion  we  may  refer  to  the  proceedings,  as  well  as  to  the  Report  which  has 
just  appeared. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — A  lec¬ 
ture  has  been  delivered  before  this  society  by  Mr.  William  Simpson, 
F.R.G.S.,  on  “Temples  I  have  visited.”  Commencing  with  Stone¬ 
henge,  and  Camac  in  Brittany,  he  went  thence  to  Pekin,  giving  a  most 
interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven. 

Specimen  Typographical  Journals. — The  Chicago  Specimen 
says:- — -“A  recent  number  of  the  London  Printing  Times  alludes  to 
L’Artc  della  Stampa  as  the  most  beautifully  printed  of  all  existing 
trade  papers.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  acknowledged  taste  of  the 
Times ,  we  beg  leave  to  differ.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  two 
better  specimens  of  the  printing  art  than  Round's  Printers'  Cabinet 
and  The  Chicago  Specimen.  We  have  seen  about  all  the  typographical 
journals  that  are  published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  not  one 
of  them  will  bear  a  comparison  with  either  of  the  above  journals.  If 
there  are  any  that  surpass  them,  we  ask  some  friend  to  produce  one.”— 
Without  in  the  least  underrating  the  undoubted  typographic  excellence 
of  our  Chicago  contemporary,  we  must  still  adhere  to  our  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  our  Italian  contemporary,  which  is  notable  for 
delicacy  and  clearness  of  impression,  good  spacing,  and  general 
■elegance  of  appearance.  The  Chicago  Specimen  is,  nevertheless,  an 
'unusually  good  example  of  fine  printing,  and  is  entitled  to  take  great 
•credit  to  itself  on  that  account. 

New  Musical  Journal. — Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.  have 
commenced  a  new  journal  of  music  and  the  sister  arts,  called  Concordia, 
which  will  be  published  every  Saturday,  price  4d.  A  leading  feature 
of  Concordia  is  the  number  and  importance  of  its  original  articles  and 
essays. 

A  New  Trade  Journal.— The  Paper-makers'  Monthly  is  the  title 
•of  a  periodical  which  has  been  started  in  New  York.  It  is  issued  gra¬ 
tuitously  ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  not  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth, 
we  suppose  we  are  expected  to  overlook  its  typographical  shortcomings. 
Its  literary  tone  may  be  understood  by  the  following  extract : — “  The 
Paper-makers'  Monthly  will  be  sent  to  you  free.  What  is  the  use  of 
paying  for  what  you  can  get  for  nothing  ?  A  dollar  is  as  good  to  you 
as  to  any  one  else.  If  you  cut  a  man’s  throat  for  it,  it  will  get  you  hung 
as  quickly  as  any  other  man.  But  while  it  will  do  this,  it  will  also  buy 
your  way  out  of  prison.  It  will  purchase  you  as  many  loaves  of  bread 
as  any  one  else.  Then  why  part  with  it  when — ”  &c.,  &c.  We  are 
led  to  add,  “Why  address  such  disreputable  balderdash  to  respectable 
people  ?  ” 

Under  the  title  of  “  The  Royal  Academy  Album,”  Messrs.  L. 
Reeve  &  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fine  Art  Publishing  Company, 
are  preparing  a  volume  to  consist  of  a  series  of  photographs  of  some  of 
the  most  important  works  in  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  The  series  will  include  specimens  from  Ansdell, 
Calderon,  Elmore,  Frith,  Leslie,  Marks,  Orchardson,  Pettie,  Poynter, 
and  many  other  well-known  artists.  It  will  be  published  about  the  end 
of  this  month. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Summers,  of  12,  Tabernacle-walk,  Finsbury,  has 
submitted  for  our  inspection  some  excellent  samples'of  coloured  surface- 
papers  in  a  great  variety  of  tints.  We  find  many  novel  colours 
amongst  them. 

Stereotyping  for  Reprints.— “The  English  and  American  sys¬ 
tems  of  publishing  books,”  notes  the  New  York  Tribune,  “are  very 
different  in  one  particular.  In  England,  not  one  book  in  ten,  if  one  in 
a  hundred,  is  stereotyped.  Here  a  book  printed  directly  from  the  type 
is  the  exception.  This  difference  is  brought  about  by  several  causes  : 
the  younger  country  has  not  so  much  capital  in  type,  and  the  higher 
price  of  labour  makes  it  more  costly  to  reset,  if  further  editions  are 
called  for.  The  English  publisher  rarely  permits  a  new  edition  to  go 
out  of  his  store  without  the  most  thorough  revision,  not  only  for  errors, 
but  that  the  book  may  be  kept  in  line  with  the  advance  in  scholarship 
since  its  previous  publication.”  In  the  interests  of  English  literature 
and  good  printing,  we  wish  our  American  contemporary  were  correct, 
which  is,  however,  far  from  the  fact.  Probably  the  American  system 
employs  stereotyping  to  a  greater  degree  than  our  own,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  nor  for  the  reason  indicated. 

The  Charles  Lamb  Memorial. — The  head  master  of  Christ’s 
Hospital  Schools  writes  to  the  newspapers  to  say  that  the  appeal  for 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Charles  Lamb,  met  with  “a 
quick  and  hearty  response  from  a  small  number  of  Lamb’s  admirers,” 
but  the  subscriptions,  after  reaching  ^25.  13s.,  fell  off,  and  are,  of 
course,  altogether  inadequate  to  carry  out  any  form  of  memorial  to  the 
■celebrated  essayist.  Mr.  Bell  consequently  makes  another  appeal  for 
funds. 
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A  Chinese  Notion. — The  enterprising  editor  of  the  Shenpao,  a 
Chinese  newspaper  published  under  foreign  auspices,  has  made  a  hit  by 
printing  a  recent  issue  on  vermilion  paper.  He  had  previously  struck 
the  popular  taste  with  equal  happiness  by  printing  the  news  of  Tung- 
che’s  death  in  blue,  and  on  each  occasion  more  than  double  the  usual 
number  of  copies  were  sold.  If  this  idea  were  followed  out  in  England, 
we  might  be  able  to  tell  the  “tone  ”  of  a  journal  without  reading  its 
leaders.  A  deep  “  true  blue  ”  paper  would  do  for  a  good  old-fashioned 
Tory  print,  and  some  other  colour  for  a  Radical  one. 

“Copyright  in  the  Colonies.” — The  Times  publishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  document.  The  elevenpence  it  states  to  be  awaiting 
Archbishop’s  Trench’s  demand  for  payment  is,  we  understand,  the 
whole  amount  the  Colonial  authorities  in  Canada  have  levied  on  the 
Archbishop’s  behalf  during  nearly  as  many  years: — “(Treasury  Ac¬ 
count).  Order  No.  107.  Voucher  No.  — .  Treasury,  Whitehall, 
S.W.,  October  1,  1874.  My  Lord, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
Paymaster-General  has  been  authorized  to  pay  to  you  the  amount  in¬ 
serted  in  the  annexed  receipt  for  Copyright  Duties  received  in  the 
Colonies.  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  obedient  servant,  G.  S.  Ryder.  To 
[  the  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  &c. ,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  38,  Paternoster-row. 
N.  B. — This  receipt  (when  signed  by  you)  must  be  presented  at  the 
office  of  her  Majesty’s  Paymaster-General,  Whitehall.  It  may  be  nego¬ 
tiated  through  a  banker.  It  should  be  presented  for  payment  without 
delay,  and  will  not  be  payable  after  the  30th  June,  1875.  Received 

the - ,  187  ,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Paymaster-General,  in  payment  of 

the  amount  due  to  me  for  the  above-named  service,  the  sum  of  eleven¬ 
pence  (£0.  os.  1  id.)  Signature  and  receipt  stamp.)  Examined 
- .  (The  receipt  must  not  be  detached  from  the  above  letter.)” 

Glazed  Boards  which  have  the  invaluable  quality  of  not  setting 
off,  can,  it  is  said,  be  prepared  as  follows  : — The  body  of  the  board 
is  composed  of  smooth  card,  made  without  size,  and  they  are  then 
covered  with  a  composition  made  of  three  parts  of  defibrinated  blood 
and  four  parts  of  powdered  lime,  with  a  little  powdered  alum.  This 
mixture  gives  a  glutinous  mass,  which  is  spread  over  the  boards.  After 
drying,  they  are  passed  through  a  rolling-mill.  They  are  light,  and 
as  hard  as  wood,  and  completely  impermeable  to  either  water  or  oil. 
The  composition  is  stated  to  be  identical  with  the  Chinese  varnish 
known  under  the  name  of  chioliao. — American  Stationer. 

Stamping-Ink. — An  excellent  stamping-ink  that  dries  rapidly  and 
is  free  from  grease  may  be  cheaply  prepared,  according  to  an  American 
authority,  by  dissolving  one  part  of  crystallized,  so-called,  red  aniline 
violet  in  30  parts  of  alcohol,  and  adding  30  parts  of  glycerine  to  the 
solution.  This  coloured  liquid  is  poured  upon  the  cushion  and  rubbed 
with  a  brush. 

A  New  Double  Case. — Messrs.  H.  W.  Caslon  &  Co.  have  con¬ 
trived  a  new  double  case  for  jobbing  founts.  The  plan  is  simply  that 
of  the  ordinary  lower,  but  the  larger  boxes  are  subdivided  to  hold  the 
capitals  ;  thus  the  e  box  holds  the  lower-case  and  the  cap.  E,  with  a 
small  partition  between.  In  the  smaller  boxes,  such  as  the  x  box,  the 
two  kinds  are  necessarily  mixed  together.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
regard  the  scheme  with  much  favour.  Its  superiority  over  the  ordinary 
double  case  is  not  evident  to  our  minds,  and  even  the  idea  is  deficient 
of  novelty.  The  objectionable  intermixture  of  letter  in  some  of  the 
boxes,  the  necessity  for  also  mixing  two  of  the  signs,  ?  and  !,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  lay  of  several  sorts  are  very  objectionable,  apart  from 
the  evils  inseparable  from  all  unfamiliar  arrangements  of  cases,  which 
not  only  retard  the  speed  of  composition,  but  lead  to  an  accumulation 
of  pie. 

Civil  List  Pensions  of  £100  each  have  been  granted  to  the  widow 
of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  and  the  widow  of  Canon  Kingsley,  on  which  the 
Examiner  remarks  : — “  We  have  been  accustomed  to  so  much  mis¬ 
management  and  jobbery  in  the  allotment  of  the  Civil  List  pensions 
that  we  ought  perhaps  to  receive  in  silence  the  names  of  the  persons 
most  recently  added.  We  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  which  might 
be  painful  to  the  feelings  of  either  Lady  Helps  or  Mrs.  Kingsley,  but 
we  cannot  but  think  that  by  accepting  the  pensions  awarded  to  them 
they  have  done  their  utmost  to  discredit  their  husbands’  teachings.” 

Distinctions  to  French  Printers. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
by  a  decree  rendered  after  a  report  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  M.  Hippolyte  Marinoni,  the  printers’  engineer,  and  M.  Ober- 
thur,  senr.,  printer  at  Rennes,  have  been  nominated  “Chevaliers”  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Lithographers’  Pension  Society. — The  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  Harp-alley  School  Room,  Farringd on-street,  City, 
on  Wednesday  next,  19th  inst.  The1  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
Goulding,  at  8.15  p.m.  Amongst  other  important  business,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  for  the  year  will  be  read.  The  election  of  vice-president, 
treasurer,  secretary,  three  auditors  (who  will  prepare  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  past  year,  and  submit  it  at  the  next  special  meeting,  viz.,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  16,  1875),  and  six  members  in  place  of  the  six  outcoming 
committee-men  will  take  place  ;  after  which  the  opinions  of  the  meeting 
on  various  subjects  will  be  taken. 
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ENIGMA. 


We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  any  of  our  readers  a  solution  of 
the  following  : — - 

’Tis  within  the  living  rock 
My  origin  I  trace  : 

On  me  England’s  Queen  was  Crown’d, 

And  all  her  royal  race. 

Upon  the  dirty  ground 
I’m  trod  by  passers-by  : 

With  gold  I’m  circled  round, 

And  precious  to  the  eye. 

What  writer’s  pen  or  artist’s  crayon 
Can  with  skilful  touches  lay  on 

My  surface  which  is  smooth  and  fine,— 

Each  touch  for  touch,  and  line  for  line, 

The  Printer  by  his  magic  power 
Can  throw  off  thousands  by  the  hour. 

Though  saints  I’ve  killed, 

I  churches  build  ; 

And  through  the  sky 
I  sometimes  fly. 

’Tis  by  my  power  the  sailor  knows 
The  path  upon  the  sea  he  goes  ; 

And,  if  on  land  you  walk  or  ride, 

You’ll  also  find  me  for  your  guide. 

Though  I  seem  to  be  known  well, 

Philosophers  can  nothing  tell,— 

For  with  all  knowledge. 

Got  at  college, 

Hard  and  sore  they've  often  sought 
To  find  me  out  ; 

But  there’s  no  doubt 
All  their  labour  has  been  nought. 

When  you  wander  o’er  the  plain, 

And  see  a  field  of  golden  grain, — 

Thus  by  kind  Nature  are  we  fed, 

Thus  she  gives  our  daily  bread  ; 

Yet  it  must  be  by  my  aid 
That  this  daily  bread  is  made. 

When  Israel  from  Egypt  fled, 

And  dry-shod  crossed  the  sea, 

Heaven’s  commands  to  the  people  read 
Were  conveyed  by  me. 

All  these  parts  I  truly  fill, 

And  one  more  important  still, — 

Christ’s  own  words  declare  to  thee 
This,  that  Christ  Himself  is  me. 

Sym-KE-beta. 


The  Centennial  International  Exhibition  at  Philadel¬ 
phia. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  applications  for  space  in  the 
British  section  of  this  Exhibition  are  numerous,  and  of  a  satisfactory 
character. 

A  French  Charity  Exhibition  in  London. — A  very  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  French  art  has  been  opened  at  the  gallery 
of  M.  Deschamps,  168,  New  Bond-street.  Several  French  artists  and 
manufacturers  have  presented  a  variety  of  interesting  and  valuable  con¬ 
tributions,  which  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Schools,  Day 
Nursery,  and  House  of  Charity  in  Leicester-place.  The  sale  is  a 
national  effort  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  support  an  institution  which 
confers  the  greatest  benefit  on  their  too  numerous  indigent  countrymen 
in  London.  It  offers  great  attractions,  not  only  to  the  charity,  but  to 
the  taste  of  the  English  public.  Specimens  of  the  finest  French  typo¬ 
graphy  are  offered  for  sale,  and  for  the  first  time  in  England  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  purchasing  the  “  History  of  Paris,”  published  by  that 
city  and  now  out  of  print.  These  remarkable  volumes  are  enriched  with 
engravings  and  paintings.  The  sumptuous  edition  of  the  Gospels,  with 
designs  by  Bida,  presented  by  M.  Hachette,  is  worthy  of  attention,  as 
are  also  the  Gospels  from  the  National  Press,  and  the  folio  photographs 
representing  the  Salons  of  1872  and  1873,  presented  by  M.  Goupil. 


^itsbxers  lu  C0rr.es1j0ub.enfs. 


L.  v.  H.,  Amsterdam. — Your  query  is  not  very  clear  as  to  whether 
you  refer  to  chalk  drawings  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  on  transfer- 
paper  ;  or  whether,  when  a  chalk  drawing  is  once  on  the  stone,  it  can 
be  retransferred  to  a  second  stone,  as  a  means  of  printing  two  or  more 
at  once.  It  is  quite  an  ordinary  matter,  however,  in  England  to  do 
both.  Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  chalk  transfer-paper  for  drawing  upon 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  B.  Winstone,  of  Shoe-lane,  London.  For  the 
other  a  retransfer-paper,  which  will  take  a  good  impression,  may  be 
employed.  Both  kinds  are  transferred  to  polished  stones.  Gelatine  is 
used  in  transfer-paper  to  give  a  harder  composition  than  starch  does.  It 
is  commonly  used  with  the  latter. 

J.  S.,  Huddersfield,  writes  in  reference  to  our  article  on  “Pictorial 
Journalism,”  and  especially  to  Mr.  Blackburn’s  lecture  : — “  I  believe 
that  there  are  many  young  men  besides  myself  who  take  deep  interest 
in  all  these  matters,  and  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to  learn  more  of 
the  style  of  drawing  which  is  to  make  such  changes  in  our  newspapers. 
I  consider  that  if  it  was  possible,  and  Mr.  Blackburn  was  willing,  it  would 
be  a  move  in  the  right  direction  if  these  diagrams  were  reproduced  in 
the  pages  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  it  being  an 
advocate  of  everything  pertaining  to  newspaper  art,  and  read  by  many 
who  are  to  help  in  the  future  advancement  of  pictorial  news.  It  would 
be  of  benefit  to  hundreds  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  attend  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  lecture.  What  would  be  the  standard  of  light  and  shade 
required?  Could  not  cross-hatching  be  done  away  with  altogether, 
supposing  the  drawing  to  be  engraved  on  wood?”  We  have  the 
subject  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  under  consideration,  and  may 
possibly  treat  it  as  a  corollary  to  a  series  of  articles  on  which  we  are 
engaged  on  Automatic  Engraving  for  Letterpress  Printing. 

M.  W.,  London. — The  manipulation  makes  a  great  difference,  and 
to  describe  it  properly  would  take  a  column  of  our  space.  The  varnish 
used  should  be  strong  litho,  of  which  you  have  probably  used  too  much. 
No.  1  would  make  a  hard  ink,  and  you  may  yet  correct  yours  by  the 
addition  of  more  of  the  ingredients  which  make  it  hard— viz.,  pitch, 
shellac,  soap,  and  burn  it  more.  But  does  it  pay?  Why  not  use 
Winstone’s  hard  copper-plate  retransfer  ink  ?  Is  your  paper  good  ? 
That  may  be  in  fault,  and  ink  that  would  smash  on  one  paper  may  be 
successfully  used  on  another. 

A.  B.,  Sheffield. — We  are  obliged  by  your  suggestion  :  can  you  aid 
us  in  carrying  it  out?  The  other  matter  has  been  attended  to. 

***  Our  correspondents  must,  as  far  as  possible,  refrain  from 
entailing  upon  us  the  trouble  of  private  communications,  for  which  we 
have  not  time.  Many  of  our  friends  pay  us  the  compliment  of  making 
us  “  standing  counsel  ”  in  all  their  difficulties,  and  seem  to  credit  us 
alike  with  inexhaustible  good -nature  and  knowledge. 

Pressure  upon  our  space  has  called  upon  us  to  hold  over  several 
matters  of  interest  till  a  future  issue. 
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Per  Inch,  5r. ;  per  Line  of  10  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  before  the  12th  of  each  month, 
accompanied  by  a  remittance,  to  insure  insertion  in  the  current  number. 


JJofire  to  Subscribers. 

To  our  Subscribers. — To  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  friends, 
we  propose  henceforth  to  adopt  a  separate  pagination  for  our  advertise¬ 
ment  pages,  which  will  have  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume  when 
it  is  bound. 

The  price  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  Six¬ 
pence  per  copy.  The  subscription  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  is  Six  Shillings  per  Annum.  It  may  be 
obtained  regularly  every  Month,  from  all  booksellers  and  news¬ 
agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers. 
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THE  CRAFT  AND  ITS  CHARITIES, 


iURING  the  past  month  has 
taken  place  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Printers’  Pension, 
Almshouse,  and  Asylum  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  post-prandial 
proceedings  reported  in 
another  column  were  characterized  by 
the  usual  festive  eloquence.  From 
the  noble  earl  who  presided  down  to 
the  humblest  individual  who  “  assisted,” 
the  customary  admiration  was  expressed 
for  the  institution  whose  claims  were  to 
be  advanced  by  this  gathering,  and, 
doubtless,  every  one  went  away  with 
the  fullest  determination  to  essay  all 
manner  of  things  to  promote  its  interests  and  to  augment 
its  resources.  Precisely  similar  emotions  no  doubt  ani¬ 
mated  the  breasts  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  previous 
year’s  gatherings,  and  also,  in  either  of  every  previous  year’s 
gatherings. 

Would  it  be  inconvenient  if  we  were  to  suggest  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  result  of  all  this  philanthropic  emotion 
and  charitable  resolve.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  is  before  us,  and  it  is  a  document  which  makes  the 
best  of  most  things,  and  very  agreeably  places  the  rest  in  a 
roseate  light.  Along  with  it  is  the  List,  annually  prepared, 
of  the  names  of  subscribers  and  the  amounts  of  their  con¬ 
tributions.  Taking  the  two  documents  together,  we  are  led 
to  ask,  do  they  harmonize  in  their  results  with  the  expres¬ 
sions  used  at  last  year’s  dinner?  Has  the  outcome  of  so 
much  talk  been  so  very  little  money  ? 

W e  are  not  of  those  who  would  measure  the  usefulness  of 
an  institution  merely  by  its  money-raising  powers ;  or  who 
would  at  once  condemn  the  promoters  of  a  movement  as 


apathetic  or  idle  because  they  have  not  enlisted  more  sym¬ 
pathy  in  their  favour.  Neither  would  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  that  any  class  of  persons  who  were  indebted  to  a 
good  institution  failed  to  do  their  duty  merely  because  they 
only  contributed  a  very  limited  sum  to  its  funds,  a  sum, 
perhaps  incommensurate  with  its  needs  if  not  with  their 
resources.  Blame,  when  it  is  due,  may  be  divided,  and 
usually  with  good  reason,  between  the  managers  of  a  charity 
and  the  body  composing  its  constituency.  The  one  may 
not  be  active  enough  in  soliciting,  the  other  not  ready  enough 
in  responding.  A  small  revenue,  compared  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case,  is  not  per  se  evidence  of  a  want  of  energy 
on  the  one  side  or  of  liberality  on  the  other.  If  we  are  to 
get  at  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case,  we  must  look  deeper 
down  than  this.  Let  us  try  and  do  so. 

Now,  there  are  four  classes  of  persons  who  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Printers’  Pension  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  to  contribute  to  its  funds.  First  of  all  we 
will  take  the  outside  public,  who  reap  the  advantage  of  the 
printer’s  labour,  and  are  constantly  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  usefulness  to  society  at  large.  We  do  not 
ourselves  advocate  ad  miscricordiam  appeals  on  the  part 
of  particular  trades  to  the  benevolence  of  the  charitably 
disposed  among  the  outside  world,  although  all  manner  of 
people  make  this  a  regular  practice.  If  such  be  at  all  permis¬ 
sible,  however,  the  claims  of  printers  may  at  least  be  named. 
Next  come  the  outside  tradesmen  who  supply  our  particular 
wants,  although  belonging  to  quite  distinct  trades  of  their  own. 
Among  these  are  the  type-founders,  engineers,  inkmakers, 
joiners,  paper-makers,  stationers,  blanket-makers,  and  a 
host  more,  each  of  whom  has  other  claims  on  his  charity. 
Next  will  come  the  master  printers,  who  regard  the  funds 
chiefly  as  a  charity  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  employees. 
Last  of  all  come  the  artisans  whose  own  affair  the  charity 
pre-eminently  is,  and  who  know  that  their  class  are  almost 
wholly  and  solely  the  recipients  of  its  benefits. 
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The  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum 
Corporation  derives  its  support  from  each  of  the  fore¬ 
going  classes,  undoubtedly.  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  personnel  of  its  body  of  supporters,  as 
revealed  to  us  in  the  annual  list  of  subscribers,  how 
unequal  is  the  measure  of  their  support!  We  have  pur¬ 
posely  ranged  other  classes  in  the  order  in  which  the 
Society  might  claim  their  suffrages,  beginning  with  those 
who  bear  the  lightest,  and  ending  with  those  who  bear 
the  heaviest  obligation.  No  such  order,  however,  is 
disclosed  in  the  subscription  list.  Who  give  least  are 
those  who  might  be  expected  to  give  most  ;  and  of  those 
from  whom  most  might  be  expected,  least  is  received. 

We  are  aware  that  to  appeal  to  men’s  sense  of  justice  is 
far  more  efficacious  if  done  in  the  concrete  than  in  the 
abstract.  Let  us  then  see,  who  is  to  blame  ?  First  of  all, 
we  ask  of  the  men  who  make  their  bread  by  the  exercise  of 
their  craft,  whose  ability  to  make  that  bread  will  be  gone 
when  their  ability  to  exercise  that  craft  is  taken  away,  have 
they  done  what  they  ought?  There  are  some  7,000  Com¬ 
positors,  800  Pressmen,  and  1,000  Machine-minders,  in  the 
metropolis  alone,  earning  good  wages  week  by  week.  What 
percentage  of  them  subscribe  even  one  penny  a  week  to 
the  pension  fund?  Year  after  year,  by  one  means  or  another, 
the  remuneration  of  many  of  these,  in  proportion  to  their 
actual  work,  has  been  increased ;  and  a  respectable  work¬ 
man  will  earn  as  much  now  as  was  received  by  many  a 
rector  of  a  parish  forty  years  ago.  Who  thinks  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  charity  pro  rata  with  his  wages  ?  There  are 
many  men  who  subscribe  no  more  now  when  they  are  in 
the  receipt  of  large  wages  than  they  did  when  they  were 
apprentices,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  declared  their  in¬ 
ability  to  subscribe  then,  advance  the  same  poor  pretence 
now.  The  operatives  are  certainly  not  represented  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  this  List.  We  ask  any  employer  who  doubts 
this,  to  look  through  the  names  of  subscribers,  and  then  to 
run  over  the  names  on  his  own  wages  books.  The  result, 
we  confidently  predict,  will  be  as  instructive  as  it  will  be 
unpleasant.  In  the  aggregate  the  malfeasance  of  our  opera¬ 
tives  in  this  respect  is  a  serious  stain  on  the  escutcheon  of 
the  craft. 

Is  the  blame,  however,  entirely  on  their  side?  Is  there 
no  extenuating  consideration  that  ought  to  mitigate  our 
censure  ?  We  think  there  is,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  indi¬ 
cating  it.  The  voluntary  system  is  very  beautiful  in  theory, 
but  it  is  frequently  very  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  Working 
printers  are  not  the  only  class  of  men  who  require  a  certain 
— ay,  a  great  deal  of — pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  before  they  will  discharge  their  admitted  obligations. 
Without  the  slightest  desire  to  cast  reflections  upon  either 
the  deliberative  or  the  executive  officers  of  the  Corporation, 
we  must  express  our  feeling  that  the  working  printers  of 
London  have  not  been  canvassed  as  thoroughly  as  the 
necessities  of  the  case  suggested ;  nor  have  various  agencies 
been  “  worked  ” — if  the  word  is  allowable  on  account  of  its 
expressiveness — as  they  should  have  been.  There  are  a 
thousand-and-one  ways  of  promoting  an  institution  of  this 
kind  that  have  never  been  utilized,  and  we  are  persuaded  - 
there  are  fields  of  usefulness  that  are  even  now  virgin 
ground. 

It  may  in  this  connection  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  em¬ 
ployers.  Here,  again,  we  find  that  as  a  class  they  discharge 
their  obligations  with  much  inequality.  Some  give  with 
comparative  munificence  ;  others  dole  out  their  charity  with 
absolute  parsimony.  The  want  of  some  “  levelling”  system 
is  obvious — not  a  levelling  which  would  lessen  the  gifts  of 
the  generous,  but  a  “  levelling  up  ”  that  would  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  ungenerous  ones.  The  present  time  is  very 
opportune  for  a  general  effort  of  this  kind.  The  trade  has 


had  a  long  run  of  prosperity,  and  still  enjoys  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  its  continuance.  There  is  no  need  to  deliver  a 
homily  on  the  obligations  of  the  wealthy  towards  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  poor,  nor  to  point  out  how  those  who  work  are 
entitled  at  least  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  benefit 
by  their  labour.  We  are  convinced  that  a  due  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  the  Corporation’s  funds  placed  judi¬ 
ciously,  systematically,  and  perseveringly  before  the  master, 
printers  of  this  great  city  would  result  in  a  very  great 
augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  this  charity. 

The  public  at  large  have  generally  set  an  example  in 
various  ways  ;  and  their  example  is  all  the  more  valuable 
because  it  is  disinterested,  and  a  direct  testimony  to  the  in¬ 
herent  merits  of  the  institution  itself.  The  members  of  the 
subsidiary  trades  already  alluded  to  have’ also  done  their 
duty  in  some  cases  very  liberally.  What  is  wanted  now  is 
a  fuller  co-operation  of  the  practical  members  of  the  craft, 
the  Masters  and  the  Men,  with  this  noble  and  beneficent 
object  in  view.  Let  us  start'  with  the  assumption — surely 
not  an  unreasonable  one — that  the  funds  ought  to  be  at  least 
doubled.  There  is  positively  no  valid  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  done  within  a  space  of  twelve  months,  and  every  ob¬ 
stacle  to  this  desirable  consummation  should  be  swept  away. 
There  are  those  who  impugn  the  constitution  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  activity  of  its  officers.  Let  this  be  set  at 
rest  by  an  exercise  of  greater  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
all  who  are  concerned. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  position  of  the  three 
funds  of  the  Corporation  is  provocative  of  some  discontent 
at  the  present  time,  or  that  some  of  its  best  friends — but, 
perhaps  not  its  most  loquacious  supporters — are  impatient 
of  the  slow  progress  which  has  been  made.  A  feeling  of 
this  kind,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  may  be  turned  to 
very  valuable  account ;  but  in  no  case  can  it  be  safely 
disregarded  and  ignored.  The  wisest  policy  is  to  recognize 
it  and  to  obviate  it  by  removing  all  grounds  of  complaint. 
In  this  spirit  alone  do  we  address  our  readers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  the  hope  that  the  Craft  and  its  Charities  will  be 
benefitted  by  the  criticism  into  which,  in  all  friendliness, 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  enter. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PRESS. 

HAYING  devoted,  in  our  last  issue,  some  space  to  the 
movement  in  Parliament  for  modifying  that  portion 
of  the  standing  orders  of  .the  House  of  Commons 
which  enables  any  member  who  chooses,  to  rise  and  de¬ 
clare  that  he  “  espies  strangers,”  to  exclude,  without  appeal 
or  a  statement  of  his  reasons,  all  the  reporters  from  the 
gallery  of  the  House,  we  now  place  on  record  a  summary 
of  the  debate,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  arrived  at.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  not  dealt  with  the  subject  with  its  customary  good 
sense,  and  its  general  desire  to  get  questions  of  the  kind 
settled,  at  least  for  some  little  time.  What  has  been  done 
is  most  inconclusive;  the  matter  is  still  open  for  agitation; 
and  neither  the  Press,  Parliament,  nor  the  public  have  their 
relative  rights  and  responsibilities  clearly  defined. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  ultimo  the  debate  was  resumed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  and  amendment,  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  respectively : — 

“  I.  That  this  House  will  not  entertain  any  complaint,  in  respect  of 
the  publication  of  the  debates  or  proceedings  of  the  House,  or  of  any 
committee  thereof,  except  when  any  such  debates  or  proceedings  shall 
have  been  conducted  with  closed  doors,  or  when  such  publication  shall 
have  been  expressly  prohibited  by  the  House,  or  by  any  committee,  or 
in  case  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  other  offence  in  relation  to  such 
publication.” 

“  2.  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  make  any  permanent  alteration  in 
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the  rules  relative  to  the  reports  of  the  debates  or  proceedings  of  the 
House,  ox  of  any  committee  thereof,  or  as  to  the  presence  of  strangers 
in  the  House,  until  the  House  has  more  fully  considered  the  present 
subject.” 

Mr.  Hardy  expressed  his  objections,  not  only  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  marquis,  but  also  to  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry.  In¬ 
stead  of  proposing  that  there  should  be  authorized  reporters  to  take 
down  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  House,  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  marquis  gave  a  partial  and  exceptional  recognition  to  the  reporters 
in  the  gallery,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  House  would  be  liable 
to  the  infliction  of  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  misrepresenting  and  mis¬ 
representation,  owing  to  too  great  or  imperfect  condensations,  from 
which  it  was  now  happily  free.  Then,  again,  the  motion  of  the  noble 
marquis  raised  another  question  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  which 
would  open  a  new  door  for  complaints,  which  might  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  seriously  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  House.  The  question  raised  by  this  mo¬ 
tion — that  of  putting  the  reporters  in  the  gallery  on  a  different  footing 
to  the  strangers  in  the  other  parts  of  the  House — was  one  which  had 
never  been  raised  before.  It  was  at  present  open  to  any  stranger  to 
write  down  and  publish  what  he  thought  proper  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  House  ;  but  if  this  motion  were  carried,  how  would  they  be  able  to 
meet  the  questions  that  would  be  raised  as  to  misrepresentation  and 
wilful  misreporting  ?  At  present,  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  re¬ 
porters  to  take  any  particular  line,  or  to  report  any  particular  member  ; 
and  he  was  not  aware  of  any  reason  why  the  House  should  exercise  any 
authority  over  them,  so  as  to  make  a  distinction  between  strangers  in 
one  part  of  the  House  and  strangers  in  the  other.  The  only  other- 
question  remaining  was,  whether  it  should  be  left,  as  at  present, 
to  any  honourable  member  to  espy  strangers,  and,  by  causing  their 
removal  at  any  moment,  even  if  it  were  against  the  will  of  the  rest 
of  the  House,  to  make  himself  for  the  time  being,  as  it  had  been 
put,  “the  king  of  the  House.”  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  better  that 
the  House  should  stop  short  at  the  remedying  of  this  evil ;  and 
therefore  he  hoped  the  House  would  negative  the  resolution  of  the 
noble  marquis  and  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Galway. 
Colonel  Mure  gave  his  support  to  the  motion.  Sir  R.  Knightley 
thought  that  the  reports  given  in  the  leading  journal  were  not  only 
sufficiently  voluminous,  but  that  if  the  speeches  of  hon.  members  were 
curtailed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  reports,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  House  and  for  the  country.  Mr.  Roebuck  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  strangers  in  the  reporters’  gallery  and  the  strangers  in  other 
parts  of  the  House,  arguing  that  while  it  might  be  well  for  the  House 
to  retain  the  rule  as  to  the  strangers’  gallery,  in  the  case  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  necessity  arising  for  the  preservation  of  order,  there  was  not  the 
same  reason  for  tire  maintenance  of  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Press.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  wished  to  recall  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  question  that  was  really  before  it,  because  the 
first  'part  of  the  noble  marquis’s  resolution  had  relation  only  to  the 
publication  of  the  debates  of  the  House.  This  being  taken  at  issue, 
and  the  House  having  had  it  under  consideration  for  weeks,  he  asked 
what  there  was,  in  case  of  the  motion  before,  the  House  being  refused, 
to  prevent  the  same  difficulty  that  had  recently  arisen  from  being 
renewed  by  some  hon.  member  calling  attention  to-morrow  to  the  fact 
that  the  reports  at  the  moment  in  course  of  preparation  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  House  had  been  published,  and  that  this  was  a 
breach  of  privilege.  Mr.  Horsman  urged  that,  inasmuch  as  the  question 
of  breach  of  privilege  was  very  seldom  raised,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  it  was 
only  raised  by  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  some  individual  member, 
which  happily  was  usually  corrected  by  the  constitution  of  the  House, 
there  was  little  danger  in  letting  the  matter  remain  as  it  was  until  the 
constitutional  method  of  obtaining  a  remedy  could  be  resorted  to. 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt  offered  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  who  pointed  out  that  his 
resolution  dispensed  with  no  privileges  which  the  Plouse  at  present 
possessed.  It  only  expressed  what  he  believed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the 
blouse,  that  it  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  publication  of  debates 
where  no  complaint  of  breach  of  privilege  was  made,  beyond  the  fact 
of  publication.  All  he  asked  was  that  there  should  be  some  specific 
ground  of  complaint,  such  as  breach  of  secrecy  or  wilful  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  whereas  at  present  the  mere  publication  constituted  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  standing  order,  which  he  asserted  was  a  tangible  rule  of 
the  House,  and  not  a  part  of  its  “unwritten  law.”  He  was  content 
at  present  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  House,  convinced 
that  whatever  course  might  now  be  taken,  the  result  of  a  few  more  years’ 
experience  would  lead  it  to  adopt  the  view  he  had  taken.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  withdrew  his  amendment,  stating  that  in  another  session  he 
should  be  prepared  to  reintroduce  the  question  it  raised.  On  a  division 
the  motion  relative  to  the  publication  of  debates  was  negatived  by  254 
against  147. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  then  moved  his  resolution,  that  strangers 
be  not  directed  to  withdraw  upon  notice  being  taken  of  their  presence, 
except  on  the  order  of  the  Speaker,  or  chairman  of  a  committee,  in 
case  of  the  necessity  arising,  for  the  repression  of  disorder.  Mr. 
Charley,  who  had  an  amendment  on  the  paper  respecting  the  existing 
rule  excluding  strangers  on  notice  taken  by  an  individual  member,  with 


a  view  of  giving  the  existing  power  to  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  disorder,  and  vesting 
the  same  in  an  order  of  the  House,  did  not  press  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Newdegate  consequently  moved  an  amendment,  the  object  of 
which  was  that  when  on  notice  being  given  of  their  presence,  strangers 
had  been  ordered  to  withdraw,  the  Speaker  should  call  for  the  reasons 
why  his  attention  had  been  called  to  their  presence,  whereupon  he 
should  put  the  question  that  strangers  be  readmitted,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  competent  to  any  member  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Speaker 
to  the  same  question  during  the  remainder  of  the  sitting. 

Mr.  Disraeli  thought  that  certain  practical  difficulties  would  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  that  had  been  proposed,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would  prefer  the  amendment  he  had 
drawn  up,  namely,  “That  if  at  any  sitting  of  the  House,  or  in  com¬ 
mittee,  any  member  should  take  notice  that  strangers  were  present,  the 
Speaker  or  the  chairman  should  forthwith  put  the  question  that 
strangers  be  ordered  to  withdraw,  without  permitting  any  debate  or 
amendment,  provided  that  the  Speaker  or  the  chairman  might,  when¬ 
ever  he  thought  fit,  order  the  withdrawal  of  strangers  from  any  part  of 
the  House.” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  objected  to  the  amendment,  as  likely  to  lead  to 
discussion  and  delay,  and  would  rather  retain  the,  existing  rule,  with 
some  slight  amendment  such  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  noble 
marquis.  Mr.  Butt  saw  no  reason  for  doing  away  with  the  existing 
rule,  which  protected  the  rights'  of  the  minority  in  that  House.  Mr. 
Sullivan  expressed  his  regret  that  the  House  by  its  decision  that  night, 
and  by  the  feeling  it  had  since  displayed,  had  determined  that  those 
who  published  reports  of  its  proceedings  should  not  be  exempt  from 
the  existing  liability  to  punishment  for  breach  of  privilege.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  continued  by  Sir  W.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the 
House  having  negatived  the  main  terms  of  the  original  motion,  a 
division  was  taken  on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed  by  Mr. 
Newdegate  be  inserted,  whereupon  Mr.  Newdegate’s  amendment  was 
negatived  by  192  against  30. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion,  as  above  given,  was  then  put,  and  after  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Dodson,  was  agreed  to,  the  remainder  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington’s  resolution  being  negatived. 

We  intend  to  recur  to  this  question  soon,  in  reference  to 
its  effects  upon  journalism  as  a  profession. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Stones. — Marking  the  Depth  to  be  Ground — 
Instances  in  which  Grinding  may  be  Dispensed  with — Grinding 
without  a  Levigator — The  Gradation  of  the  Sand — Polishing — 
Testing  by  the  Magnifying-glass- — Rounding  the  Edges  of  the 
Stone — Stone-grinding  Machines. 

N  the  preceding  five  chapters 
we  have,  we  trust,  conveyed 
to  the  Student  of  Litho¬ 
graphy  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  materials  used  in  each 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
of  the  art  —  drawing  and 
printing.  He  is,  therefore, 
prepared  now  to  utilize  his  knowledge 
of  the  materials  and  to  enter  upon  the 
practical  operations  required  in  this 
kind  of  printing. 
tfqJl  The  stones  have  been  described  in 

■'  the  first  chapter  ;  the  appliances  for  pre¬ 
paring  them  in  the  last ;  the  modus 
oficrandi  in  the  process  of  preparation 
now  requires  to  be  detailed. 

64.  Grinding. — As  it  will  fall  to  the 
duty  of  the  foreman  printer  to  determine 
what  stones  are  to  be  ground,  it  will  be 
well  for  him  to  scratch  a  cross  deeply 
into  the  stone,  making  the  scratch  deeper  in  those  stones 
that  have  been  standing  the  longest  with  work  upon  them. 
This  gives  the  stone-grinder  to  understand  that  the  cross 
must  be  ground  out.  It  is  a  simple  matter  that  will 
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save  the  printer’s  temper  and  the  master’s  pocket  by  in¬ 
suring  the  thorough  grinding  of  the  stones. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  a  depth  the  stone  is  affected  by 
the  greasy  particles  of  the  ink  without  being  perceptibly 
greasy.  The  residuum  of  the  ink  acts  also  by  preventing 
an  equal  absorption  of  water  and  gum  with  the  rest  of  the 
surface,  so  that  this  part,  drying  soonest  and  being  less  pro¬ 
tected  by  gum,  favours  the  spreading  of  any  work  that 
might  have  been  drawn  or  transferred  over  it.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  the  artist  to  see  a  nice  even  chalk  tint  spoiled 
by  the  influence  of  the  old  job  causing  every  speck  of 
chalk  to  become  thicker  at  that  place ;  very  vexatious  to 
the  master  who  has  perhaps  to  pay  for  a  new  drawing,  and 
very  discreditable  to  the  stone-grinder,  whose  carelessness 
has  been  the  cause  of  it. 

As  a  stone-grinder’s  wages  are  much  lower  than  those  of 
a  draughtsman  and  printer,  it  will  be  true  economy  in  any 
office  to  have  the  stone  .thoroughly  prepared,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  any  shirking  of  duty,  the  little  expedient  before 
mentioned  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  insuring  that 
a  certain  depth  is  taken  off  each  stone. 

There  is  a  class  of  work  in  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
grind  the  stone  every  time — viz.,  law-stationers’  work,  or 
other  work  where  only  a  few  impressions  (from  three  to  a 
score)  are  taken  rapidly  off  and  the  stone  done  with.  In 
such  cases  a  good  rubbing  with  pumice  or  snake  stone,  or 
both,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  followed  by  a  good  washing 
and  a  stroke  of  the  “  squeegee.”  The  stone  is  then  to  be 
rapidly  dried,  and  it  is  ready  again  for  the  press ;  but  even 
here,  when  the  stone  is  thoroughly  dried  and  the  polishing 
has  not  been  sufficiently  done,  the  last  job  will  often  make 
its  appearance.  It  might  not,  however,  have  done  so  if  the 
stone  had  not  lost  all  trace  of  the  water  used  in  polishing. 

In  some  offices,  where  law  work  is  done  extensively,  as 
soon  as  the  printer  has  pulled  the  number  of  impressions 
wanted  he  takes  a  basin  of  clean  water,  a  clean  sponge  and 
rag  (not  one  used  in  printing),  a  polishing-stone,  and  pre¬ 
pares  his  stone  in  the  press  for  the  next  transfer,  using  a 
piece  of  clean  paper  to  finish  the  wiping  dry  of  the  stone. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  often  that  the  old  work 
reappears. 

This  mode  of  polishing  can  be  carried  on  to  a  limited 
extent  only,  the  stones  requiring  occasional  grinding  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  unevenness  that  must  be  caused  by  the  use  of  small 
abrading  surfaces. 

65.  The  grinding  may  very  satisfactorily  be  done  without 
the  levigator  (par.  60)  by  grinding  smaller  stones  on  larger 
ones,  moving  them  about  with  a  circular  motion,  and  keeping 
them  fed  with  sand  and  water,  having  first  one  side  towards 
the  grinder,  and  then  another,  going  over  the  edges  and 
corners  of  the  under  stone  to  prevent  its  getting  hollow, 
and  being  careful  not  to  allow  the  stones  to  rest  for  a 
minute  in  one  place.  In  the  latter  case  the  cohesion  may 
become  so  strong,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the  intervening 
air  and  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  that  there 
will  be  a  difficulty  in  separating  them.  Rub  the  last  lot  of 
sand  down  finer  than  the  previous  ones  and  that  will  save 
time  in  the  next  operation.  Two  stones  containing  one 
square  foot  each  should  be  ground  on  a  stone  containing 
two  square  feet,  and  so  on  in  proportion  •  but  if  the  under 
stone  has  been  lying  with  the  ink  upon  it  longer  than  those 
to  be  ground  above  it,  a  proportionate  number  may  be 
done  upon  it  as  a  compensation.  After  completing  one 
upper  stone  try  the  under  one  with  the,  straight-edge,  and 
use  the  next  stone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  under 
one  level.  This  will  be  found  an  excellent  and  practical 
method  ;  but  where  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  easily  moved 
by  hand  the  levigator  may  be  resorted  to,  and  used  in  the 
manner  described  in  par.  60. 


66.  Polishing  succeeds  the  grinding,  and  is  com¬ 
menced  by  taking  a  large  piece  of  pumice-stone,  filing  a 
flat  place  at  right  angles  to  its  fibre,  and  rubbing  the  stone 
with  it  and  water  from  end  to  end,  or,  if  the  stone  be  too 
large,  across  it.  Take  the  pumice-stone  in  both  hands  and 
press  firmly  on  it  from  the  shoulders ,  exerting  the  principal 
pressure  as  it  is  pushed  from  the  person,  which  should 
accompany  the  motion  of  the  hands.  Light,  quick  rubbing 
has  very  little  effect.  The  use  of  the  pumice-stone  must  be 
continued  until  the  sand-holes  have  disappeared.  The 
scratches  caused  by  the  pumice  are  then  taken  out  by  the 
snake-stone  (par.  24),  which  is  used  in  a  similar  manner ; 
but  instead  of  keeping  a  flat  face,  a  kind  of  rocking  motion 
is  applied  in  using  it,  thereby  forming  a  curved  rubbing  sur¬ 
face  that  cuts  more  quickly.  More  water  is  necessary  in 
using  the  snake-stone  than  the  pumice  requires,  because  the 
adhesion  is  so  great  that  the  fluid  is  pushed  before  it,  while 
the  pumice-stone  is  porous,  and  carries  the  water  with  it. 

A  finer  polish  may  be  given  by  using  a  woollen  pad  and 
finely  powdered  pumice-stone ;  but  the  other  method,  when 
well  done,  gives  a  sufficiently  good  surface  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  For  fine  ink- work,  engraving,  chalk  transfers,  and 
transfers  from  finely-engraved  plates  containing  tinting, 
there  should  be  no  scratches  seen  under  a  magnifying-glass 
of  such  a  power  as  is  ordinarily  used  for  viewing  photo¬ 
graphs,  &c.  ;  but  for  the  general  run  of  commercial  litho¬ 
graphy  the  scratches  commonly  met  with  are  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  sand-holes,  which  for 
the  delicate  styles  of  work  before  mentioned  should  be 
carefully  looked  for.  Subsequent  to  the  grinding,  a  rasp, 
followed  by  a  fine  file,  are  necessary  to  give  the  stone  a 
curved  edge  for  about  half  an  inch  all  round,  finishing  with 
pumice  and  snake-stone,  which  should  be  kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  because  the  edges  will  spoil  the  flat  surfaces  of  those 
used  for  the  flat-polishing.  In  stones  for  the  machine,  this 
part  requires  great  attention,  and  more  of  the  edge  should 
be  taken  away,  especially  on  that  side  that  comes  nearest 
the  gripper. 

After  polishing,  it  is  'very  essential  that  the  stone  be 
thoroughly  washed,  to  effect  which  it  may  be  treated  as 
for  grained  stones  (par  89).* 

Of  late  years,  in  large  works,  stone-grinding  machines 
driven  by  steam-power  have  been  adopted.  These  do 
their  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  but  they  must 
not  be  expected  to  keep  the  stone  perfectly  level  without 
care  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  stone-grinder.  The 
stones  will  require  testing  with  the  straight-edge  the  same 
as  if  they  Avere  ground  by  hand.  Stone-grinding  machines 
usually  work  on  the  levigator  principle,  the  chief  difference 
between  them  and  hand-Avork  being,  that  in  the  machines 
the  stones  are  kept  moving  as  Avell  as  the  levigator  ;  while 
in  hand-grinding  they  are  stationary,  and  the  levigator 
only  is  moved.  No  doubt  these  self-acting  mechanical 
movements  are  well  designed  for  keeping  the  stones  as 
level  as  machinery  is  likely  to  accomplish ;  but,  as  before 
said,  they  must  not  be  relied  upon  entirely.  These  re¬ 
marks  apply  very  forcibly  to  stones  for  machine-printing. 
The  cylinder  of  the  printing-machine  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  the  stone  as  the  scraper  of  the  hand-press  may  be,  so 
that  it  is  essential  for  equality  of  pressure  that  the  stone 
be  true  on  its  face,  even  if  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  are 
not  strictly  parallel. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  In  cases  where  a  stone  is  wanted  immediately  after  polishing,  it 
may  be  warmed  and  dried  very  rapidly  by  pouring  hot  water  over  its 
surface,  taking  care  not  to  apply  too  much  at  a  time  at  one  place.  The 
Avater  soon  parts  Avith  its  heat ;  and  Avhen  the  stone  is  sufficiently  warm 
the  water  may  be  struck  off  Avith  the  squeegee.  The  stone  will  then 
dry  rapidly,  because  little  moisture  remains  upon  it  to  be  evaporated. 
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THE  EDITOR  OF  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 

AT  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  their  experience 
most  of  our  readers  must  have  had  cause  to  be  not 
a  little  amused  at  the  odd  notions  which  prevail  as  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  producing  a  newspaper.  The  subject 
has  been  very  aptly  and  humorously  treated  by  a  writer  in 
the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  from  the  pages  of  which 
journal  we  take  the  following  : — 

The  average  Englishman  has  a  clearer  notion  of  the  habits  of  the 
octopus  than  of  those  of  an  editor,  and  he  knows  more  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  and  its  tribes  than  of  the  interior  of  a  newspaper  office. 
He  credits  the  editor  with  all  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  It 
never  seems  to  dawn  upon  his  innocent  mind  that  an  eight-page 
newspaper — the  product  of  one  day — contains  more  printed  matter 
than  many  standard  books,  and  he  would  scarcely  believe  us  if  we 
told  him  that  much  of  its  contents  are  at  breakfast-time  just  as  new 
to  its  editor  as  to  its  readers.  In  his  eyes  the  editor  of  a  daily 
journal  is  a  marvellous  being  possessed  of  more  eyes  than  Argus, 
more  arms  than  Briareus,  more  feet  than  a  centipede,  and  more 
heads  than  John  the  Baptist  had  when  Catholic  Europe  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  possess  several  various  heads  of  that  one  martyr.  To  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  such  an  editor  is  a  noun  of  multitude.  He 
is  supposed  to  pervade  his  premises  and  to  be  in  each  of  six  or 
seven  various  and  distinct  working  departments  at  the  same  time. 
This  impossible  creature,  the  popular  ideal  of  an  editor,  is  thought  to 
see  everything  and  direct  everything.  Some  there  are  who  even  seem 
to  suspect  that  he  either  writes  or  revises  every  line  with  his  own 
hands,  after  which  he  of  course  inspects  the  proofs,  presides  over  the 
arrangement  of  the  letterpress  in  columns,  dictates  what  things  shall 
have  prominence  and  what  must  wait,  writes  out  the  day-bill,  and  then 
descends  into  the  machine-room  for  the  night  and  prints  the  paper.  It 
is  believed  of  him  that  he  has  a  chair  in  every  room  in  the  office,  and 
sits  in  every  room — a  directing  deity — at  the  same  instant  of  time.  He 
needs  no  sleep.  And  it  is  generally  believed  that  his  chief  professional 
difficulty  is  to  find  every  night  matter  sufficient  to  fill  up  his  columns. 
Such  is  the  popular  ideal  of  an  editor — an  ideal,  evolved  from  the  inner 
consciousness  of  a  public  which  draws  upon  its  imagination  for  its 
facts,  and  puts  down  everything,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to 
“  the  editor.” 

The  actual  editor  is  a  vastly  inferior  being  to  the  marvellous  one 
conjured  up  by  the  fine  fancy  of  a  sagacious  public.  One  room  con¬ 
tains  him,  and  his  eyes  fail  to  penetrate  through  its  walls.  During  the 
day  he  is  a  charitable  public  institution.  He  is  credited  with  being  in 
respect  of  knowledge  an  incarnate  encyclopaedia  duly  indexed  for 
reference,  or  an  endowed  dispensary  whereat  information  and  advice 
may  be  had  by  all  comers  gratis.  His  purse  and  his  patience  are 
believed  to  be  inexhaustible ;  and  he  is  resorted  to  as  if  he  were  a 
village  pump  to  which  empty  vessels  may  go  day  by  day  and  come 
away  replenished ;  the  general  notion  being  that  there  is  a  perennial 
supply  of  wealth  deep  down  in  him,  and  that  it  is  to  be  reached  as 
well-sinkers  reach  water,  by  “boring.”  No  vigilance  of  his  can 
disabuse  some  outsiders  of  the  notion  that  the  Correspondence  Column 
is  like  one  of  those  bits  of  waste  land  which  need  “filling  up,”  and 
upon  which  there  is  a  board  thus  lettered — “Rubbish  may  be  shot 
here.”  He  is  called  upon  daily  to  decide  bets.  He  receives  every 
week  as  many  applications  for  place  or  employment  or  private  favour 
as  if  he  had  just  been  elected  President  of  the  American  Republic. 
His  special  affliction  consists  of  the  people  fevered  with  “a  fad” — 
inventors,  incipient  bards,  hobbyists — writers  who  cannot  write,  and 
amateurs  who  are  surer  of  their  genius  than  their  grammar.  Persons 
come  to  him  sleek,  smiling,  smooth  of  speech,  and  most  suspiciously 
civil,  to  express  their  admiration  of  his  journal,  and  to  lay  before  him  a 
happy  thought  of  theirs — a  thought  inspired  by  their  desire  to  serve 
him.  Visitors  of  this  complimentary  kind  generally  want,  under  some 
pretext  of  public  spirit,  to  air  a  private  grudge,  to  indulge  an  animus 
against  a  business  rival,  to  secure  a  valuable  advertisement  without 
paying  for  it,  or  to  “improve”  or  “to  add  a  new  and  attractive 
feature  to”  your  paper,  for  “  a  consideration  ; ”  and  when  you  so  far 
fail  to  appreciate  their  courteous  solicitude  as  to  tell  them  that  your 
wastepaper-basket  nightly  receives  its  half-bushel  or  so  of  “  respectfully 
declineds,”  they  depart  convinced  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  a 
figment,  and  that  the  great  want  of  the  age  is  an  independent 
paper. 

What  with  introductions,  deputations,  pamphlets,  telegrams,  notes, 
and  letters,  the  actual  editor  is  blockaded  and  besieged  untii  about  nine 
p.m.,  when  the  rat-tat  of  the  invaders  slackens  at  the  door  of  the 
editorial  sanctum,  and  he  is  left  more  or  less  free  to  begin  that  which 
is  properly  his  work.  He  does  not  so  much  choose  as  snatch  at  a 
subject  for  the  next  day’s  leader  ;  and,  with  pen  in  hand,  races  against 
the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  until  the  chimes  ring  out  at  midnight,  and 
the  inexorable  imp  who  waits  for  “copy”  is  sated.  At  one  a. m.  the 


grind  and  wuff  of  the  Hoe  begin  to  be  heard  as  the  first  edition  is  being 
thrashed  off  for  the  two  o’clock  train,  and  at  breakfast-time — and  not 
before — the  editor  generally  sees  for  the  first  time  the  selections  and 
arrangements  of  news  as  finally  made  for  that  day  in  his  own  journal. 
Such,  and  not  the  vulgar  ideal,  is  the  real  routine  of  the  life  of  the 
editor  of  a  leading  provincial  daily.  Inside  the  workshop  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  hands  have  been  busy.  Outside  the  workshop  some 
scores  of  pens  have  been  put  under  contribution.  After  midnight  the 
tables  and  the  floor  of  the  sub-editorial  department  are  littered  deep 
with  torn  envelopes,  crumpled  newspapers,  and  unused,  although  paid 
for,  telegrams ;  and  the  outcome  of  much  necessarily  hasty  and  flurried 
work  is  the  Daily  Paper.  The  public  who  buy  it  do  not  as  a  rule  have 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  labour  or  of  the  outlay  it  represents  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  public  who  buy  it  do  not  pay  for  it.  They 
could  not  purchase  the  blank  unprinted  sheet  for  the  money.  They 
get  it,  but  they  get  it  at  other  people’s  expense — at  the  expense  of  the 
advertisers.  They  see  that  which  is  printed  ;  they  do  not  see  the  great 
baskets  nightly  heaped  with  that  which  is  rejected.  They  look  upon 
the  news  as  if,  like  manna,  it  fell  without  care  or  forethought  for  the  good 
of  editors,  nor  does  it  occur  to  them  that  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  pre¬ 
arranged  for,  ordered,  and  sent  from  great  distances,  some  of  it  in 
franked  despatches,  and  much  of  it  over  the  electric  wires.  Every 
train  has  brought  in  its  quota  of  parcels,  every  post  its  bundle  of  letters, 
and  all  night  long  the  patter  of  the  feet  of  the  young  lads  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Office  has  been  heard  every  three  or  four  minutes  on 
the  stairs.  Ordinarily  the  upheaped  plethora  of  manuscript  is  before 
one  a.m.  such  as  would  bewilder  and  swamp  an  inexperienced  sub¬ 
editor — swamp  him  like  a  weak  swimmer  floundering  about  in  a  con¬ 
fused  sea  of  “copy.”  How  to  compress  all  that  stuff  into  one  sheet 
seems  as  perplexing  a  problem  as  that  presented  to  the  conjurer  who 
promised  to  squeeze  himself  into  a  quart  bottle. 


AUTOMATIC  ENGRAVING  FOR  THE 
LETTER-PRESS, 

SHANKS  AND  JOHNSON’S  PROCESS- 

ALL  of  the  automatic  engraving  processes  for  the  letter- 
press  that  we  have  hitherto  described  are  alike  in 
one  particular.  A  matrix  has  always  been  produced  having 
hollows  in  its  surface  corresponding  to  the  parts  which  are 
to  be  raised  in  the  block.  This  matrix  is  used  as  a  mould 
for  casting  or  electrotyping  the  surface-block.  These 
hollows  or  engravings  in  intaglio  have  been  formed  in 
various  ways,  however  :  chemically  by  etching,  or  manually 
with  the  graver.  The  plan  of  cutting  a  wooden  matrix  by 
burning  in  the  lines  with  a  heated  tracer  has  also  been 
tried.  The  process  we  are  about  to  describe  is  interesting 
both  from  its  entire  departure  from  this  method  and  from 
its  results  and  their  application. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  since  the  31st  of 
March  the  Times  meteorological  report  has  been  illustrated 
with  a  chart  of  the  weather  throughout  the  British  Isles  and 
the  adjoining  coasts  of  Europe.  We  have  already  com¬ 
mented  upon  this  as  a  novelty  in  daily  journalism.  The 
block  is  remarkable  on  other  grounds,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  the  process  we  are  about  to  describe,  one  whose  capabi¬ 
lities  are  far  in  advance  of  the  character  of  the  diagram 
already  produced  by  it. 

We  may  premise  that  the  information  comes  from  the 
meteorological  department  of  the  Government,  and  is  col¬ 
lected  at  their  observatories  at  the  various  outposts.  After 
it  is  received,  about  one  hundred  minutes  only  elapse 
before  the  block  illustration  embodying  it  is  drawn,  en¬ 
graved,  and  stereotyped  ready  for  printing.  This  marvel¬ 
lous  celerity  is  obtained  by  a  mode  of  engraving  patented 
last  year  by  Mr.  Peter  Martin  Shanks,  of  the  Type  Foundry 
Company,  31,  Red-Lion  Square,  and  invented  by  himself 
and  Mr.  John  R.  Johnson,  the  latter  of  whom  has  already 
invented  several  new  methods  of  type-casting  and  printing. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  processes  of  automatic  engraving 
we  have  already  indicated,  Mr.  Shanks  has  devised  an 
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entirely  new  and  original  method.  The  hollows  of  the 
matrix  are  cut  or  engraved  by  a  drill,  or  conical  cutter, 
revolving  rapidly.  Its  action  is  guided  by  an  apparatus  of 
the  pentagraph  or  eidograph  character.  The  material  em¬ 
ployed  to  form  the  matrix  is  such  as  is  capable  of  being 
moulded  or  cast  into  blocks  of  the  required  size,  and  of 
being  easily  and  yet  cleanly  cut  by  the  revolving  tool.  It 
is  also  a  necessity  of  the  case  that  it  should  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected,  when,  by  means  of 
the  stereotyping  process,  the  printing  block  is  ultimately 
cast.  The  material  most  approved  of  is  china  clay,  or  some 
analogous  substance,  as  it  can  readily  be  compressed  into  a 
mould.  A  mixture  of  china  clay  and  starch  or  powdered 
gum  may  also  be  employed  ;  but  in  this  case  the  moulded 
block  requires  to  be  dried  before  being  engraved. 

One  of  the  most  suitable  materials  is  plaster  of  Paris, 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — Dehydrated  plaster  of 
Paris  being  mixed  with  water  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  cast 
into  a  mould  and  allowed  to  set.  The  block  thus  produced 
is  dried  in  an  oven  which  is  heated  by  hot  water  or  steam 


of  the  cast  to  be  produced  for  the  matrix.  In  other  words, 
the  lighter  the  line  required  in  the  engraving,  the  shallower 
the  cut  or  incision;  and  the  heavier  the  line  required,  the 
deeper  the  cut ;  for,  the  drill  being  conical,  widens  the  line  as 
it  descends.  This  is  in  itself  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the 
invention.  The  weather  blocks  supplied  to  the  Times 
and  other  newspapers,  of  which  we  give  a  specimen,  are 
entirely  in  outline  of  one  uniform  thickness  ;  but  if  it  were 
required  to  make  the  lines  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 
this  apparatus  would  effect  the  object  by  the  simple  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  lever;  but  there  would  be,  of  course,  the 
necessity  for  afterwards  “  surfacing”  the  metal  cast.  A  jet 
of  air  from  a  fan  or  blower  is  directed  upon  the  point  of 
the  drill,  so  as  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  dust  produced  by 
the  drill  while  cutting. 

The  matrix-table  is  so  mounted  as  to  run  freely  in  one 
direction  on  a  frame,  which  is  itself  mounted  so  as  to  slide 
freely  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  block.  By  this 
contrivance  any  part  of  the  matrix-block  can  be  brought 
under  the  drill.  On  a  table  near  the  matrix-table  is  fixed 
the  design  to  be  copied,  and  a  pin  projecting  downwards 
from  the  matrix-table  is  connected,  as  in  a  pantograph, 
with  a  tracing-pin,  which  is  guided  by  hand  along  the  lines 
of  the  design.  By  altering  the  proportions  of  the  arms  of 
this  pantograph  the  scale  of  the  copy  can  be  varied. 
Thus  the  block  is  moved  in  accordance  with  the  copy 
so  as  to  bring  the  proper  parts  of  its  surface  under  the 
drill,  which  cuts  the  lines  in  it,  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
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pipes  to  a  temperature  of  about  180  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
When  thoroughly  dried,  the  block  is  immersed  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  shellac,  and  when  saturated  with  the  solution  it 
is  taken  out,  wiped,  and  dried  in  the  oven.  The  material 
thus  impregnated  with  the  resinous  gum  is  found  to  receive  a 
clean  incision  under  the  cutting  tool.  For  many  purposes, 
however,  wood,  such  as  is  used  for  engraving,  may  be 
employed. 

The  apparatus  for  engraving  the  matrix-block  consists  of 
a  movable  table,  on  which  the  block  is  laid  under  a  rapidly 
revolving  drill  mounted  vertically  above  it.  This  drill  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  lever  or  screw,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  its  downward  movement  can  be  varied  and  delicately 
adjusted  to  give  the  desired  depth  of  cut.  It  is  drawn 
rapidly  upwards  out  of  its  cut  by  a  cam  or  treadle. 

In  connection  with  the  drill  is  auranged  an  indicator, 
showing  to  an  enlarged  scale  the  depth  of  cut,  and  this 
depth  determines  the  prominence  of  the  corresponding  part 


tioned,  to  a  depth  and  breadth  depending  on  the  vertical 
adjustment  of  the  drill. 

The  design  may  be  either  engraved,  stamped,  pointed, 
or  sunk  in  gelatine  or  other  material.  In  the  case  of  the 
weather  maps  the  outlines  of  the  countries  are  cast  before¬ 
hand,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  add  the  indications 
and  references  to  the  weather.  On  the  matrix-block  thus 
prepared  the  printing-block  is  moulded,  either  by  casting 
it  as  a  stereotype  or  depositing  it  as  an  electrotype,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  matrix  being  in  the  latter  case  cooled  with  con¬ 
ducting  material. 

The  applications  of  this  process  are  many  and  varied.  It 
is  especially  adapted  for  music  plates.  A  cast  may  be 
taken  from  some  of  the  characters,  such  as  the  lines,  clefs, 
and  other  constant  marks,  the  notes,  ties,  and  other  varying 
marks  being  subsequently  cut  to  form  the  matrix.  In  maps 
such  as  that  of  which  we  give  an  example,  a  cast  may 
be  taken  of  the  outline  map  and  its  standing  matter,  and 
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the  varying  figures  and  symbols  may  be  afterwards  cut  into 
it.  In  this  case  the  original  design  to  be  copied  and  the 
matrix-block  to  be  engraved  are  fixed  in  correct  register 
with  one  another.  The  variation  of  the  design  being  drawn 
upon  it,  or  upon  some  transparent  substance,  such  as 
tracing-paper  or  talc,  fixed  on  the  design,  the  tracing-point 
can  be  guided  along  the  lines  to  be  drawn,  so  as  to  cause 
the  corresponding  cuts  on  the  matrix  to  be  made  by  the 
revolving  drill. 

There  is  another  important  application  of  this  invention, 
which  hardly  falls  within  our  province,  but  may  be  de¬ 
scribed,  to  render  complete  our  account  of  the  whole.  Rollers 
such  as  those  employed  for  printing  calico  may  be 
produced  from  a  flat  matrix,  and  casts  or  stereotypes 
taken  from  it  when  bent  to  the  cylindrical  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  design  is  formed  on  a  concave  cylindrical 
surface,  a  matrix-block  of  corresponding  form  may  be  fixed 
on  a  table  mounted  under  the  drill.  The  point  being 
guided  along  the  design,  the  drill  will  cut  a  copy  upon 
the  hollow  surface  of  the  matrix  to  a  scale  determined  by 
the  proportions  of  the  pantograph  arms.  Thus  portions  of 
a  cylindrical  matrix  may  be  produced  which  can  be 
joined  together  so  as  to  form  a  mould,  in  which  a  printed 
roller  can  be  cast  or  electrotyped ;  or  separate  segments 
of  the  roller  surface  can  be  cast  on  the  curved  matrices,  and 
joined  together  to  form  the  complete  roller. 

Other  applications  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves, 
as  several  classes  of  illustrations  may  be  produced  in  a 
marvellously  short  space  of  time  by  this  method.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Shanks  have  certainly  added  to  our  re¬ 
productive  processes  one  of  the  most  useful  and  original 
inventions  of  modern  times. 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED, 

CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  TERMINATIONS  OF  WORDS. 


HIS  also  is  a  branch  of  English  Or¬ 
thography  in  which  great  irregularity 
prevails,  and  on  which,  consequently, 
great  uncertainty  exists  in  the  mind, 
not  only  of  the  tyro,  but  of  many 
men  of  mature  years  and  great  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  We  will  therefore 
devote  a  separate  chapter  to  its  elu¬ 
cidation,  from  the  perusal  of  which, 
we  trust,  both  descriptions  of  readers 
will  derive  benefit,  beginning  with — 

I.  The  Termination  able  or  ible. 

The  correct  spelling  of  words  of  this  termination  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  puzzle  to  the  student,  especially  if  he  is  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  without  this  preliminary  and  highly-useful 
acquirement,  he  will  generally  be  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  all  perplexity  by  bearing  in  mind  the  following  rules, 
and  mastering  the  examples  given  under  them. 


Rule  I. 

All  words  considered  as  mere  English  words,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  source  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  and 
also  those  which  come  from  Latin  words  ending  in  abilis , 
or  French  ones  in  able,  take  the  termination  able  in  English; 


as,  procurable ,  amendable ,  desirable ,  allowable ,  voidable ,  avail¬ 
able, ,  fordable,  ! incontestable,  & c.  ;  but  if  the  word  be  not 
taken  as  a  pure  English  word,  but  regard  be  had  to  its 
source  in  the  Latin  or  French,  and  these  languages  termi¬ 
nate  the  corresponding  word  in  ibilis  or  ible,  then  the  word 
will  also  end  in  ible  in  English.  For  instance,  accessible, 
sensible,  defensible,  convertible ,  &c. 


Rule  II. 

In  words  ending  in  ce  or  ge,  the  final  e  is  preserved  before 
the  termination  able  (as  observed  in  the  last  chapter),  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  soft  sound  of  the  consonant ; 
as  in  marriageable,  chargeable,  traceable,  serviceable  (and  I 
might,  did  custom  permit,  add  forceable  and  enforceable, 
which  seem  more  legitimate,  because  more  in  accordance 
with  analogy,  than  forcible  and  enforcible ) ;  but  before  the 
ending  ible ,  the  final  e  of  the  primitive  will  disappear,  and 
there  will  be  no  e  before  the  termination,  even  if  no  primi¬ 
tive  is  in  use  in  English ;  for  c  is  always  soft  before  i,  and 
g  may  be. 

Examples  : — Deducible,  reducible,  frangible,  &c. 


Rule  III. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  root-word  be 
short,  and  the  accent  on  it,  the  accent  generally  remains 
on  that  syllable  in  the  derivative  word,  and  the  final  simple 
consonant  of  the  primitive  is  doubled ;  as  in  compellable, 
rebuttable,  demurrable .* 

For  the  benefit  of  the  mere  English  scholar,  and  to  re¬ 
move  all  doubt,  the  following  list  of  words  in  ible  is  here 
added ;  of  course,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  nearly  all 
others  end  in  able. 


accessible 

deprehensible 

intelligible 

admissible 

descendible 

irascible 

adustible 

destructible 

legible 

appetible 

digestible 

miscible 

apprehensible 

discernible 

partible 

audible 

discerptible 

passible  § 

cessible 

dispraisible 

perceptible 

coercible 

dissolvible 

permiscible 

collectible 

distensible 

permissible 

comminuible 

divisible 

persuasible 

compatible 

docible 

pervertible 

competible 

edible 

plausible 

comprehensible 

effectible 

possible 

compressible 

eligible 

producible 

conceptible 

eludible 

quadrible 

conclusible 

enforcible 

reducible 

congestible 

evincible 

referrible 

contemptible 

expansible 

reflexible 

contractible 

expressible 

refrangible 

controvertible 

extendible 

regible 

convertible 

extensible 

remissible 

convincible 

fallible 

reprehensible 

corrigible 

feasible 

resistible 

corrosible 

fencible 

responsible 

corruptible 

flexible 

reversible 

credible 

forcible 

revertible 

deceptible 

frangible 

risible 

decerptible 

fusible 

seducible 

decoctible 

horrible 

sensible 

deducible 

ignoscible 

solvible 

defeasible 

illegible 

tangible 

defectible 

immarcessible 

terrible 

defensible 

immisciblef 

transmissible 

depictible 

impassible^: 

( To  be  continued.) 

visible 

*  Custom  seems  to  be  divided  between  referrible  and  referable ;  but 
the  first  is  most  consistent  with  analogy.  Preferable,  however,  is  a 
firmly  fixed  anomaly. 

t  For  other  words  beginning  with  im,  in,  ir,  or  un  negative,  look 
for  the  simple  word. 

I  Incapable  of  suffering ;  impassable,  that  cannot  be  passed. 

§  Capable  of  suffering. 


c 
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TYPOMETRY. 

THE  typographical  production  of  maps,  charts,  &c., 
has  been  very  rarely,  if  ever,  attempted  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  subject  has,  however,  both  historical  and  mechanical 
interest.  For  much  of  the  following  information  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Falkenstein’s  “  Geschichte  der  Buch- 
druckerkunst,”  and  Herr  Waldow’s  “  Die  Buchdrucker- 
kunst,”  recently  noticed  in  these  pages,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  latter  gentleman  we  are  enabled  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  examples  which  we  give  in  our  present  issue. 

Typometry  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention,  and 
forms  a  curious  branch  of  the  typographic  art.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  maps  were  printed  by  means  of  the 
letterpress  soon  after  the  invention  of  Typography,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  maps  accompanying  the  Latin  edition  of 
Ptolemy’s  “  Cosmography,”  the  printing  of  which  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1478  by  Conrad  Sweynheym,  and  completed 
by  his  friend  Arnold  Bucking,  who  succeeded  him  in  busi¬ 
ness.  But  these  maps  were  not  produced  with  movable 
type  ;  they  were  metal  plates  upon  which  the  figures,  &c., 
had  been  engraved,  and  the  various  names  of  places 
were  impressed  upon  the  plate  by  means  of  punches. 
Leonhard  Hoi,  a  printer  of  Ulm,  who  republished  the  same 
work  in  1482,  had  the  maps  accompanying  the  volume 
engraved  on  wood  by  a  xylographer  named  Von  Armsheim. 
The  names  of  places  were  not  engraved,  but  holes  were 
cut  in  the  blocks  so  as  to  permit  of  their  being  inserted 
in  movable  type  ;  the  engraving  of  reading-matter  in  wood, 
in  small  and  yet  neat  characters,  being  then  considered — 
as  to  some  extent  it  still  is — the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  xylo- 
graphic  art.  Though  the  lettering  became  by  this  means 
legible,  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  was  far  from 
good.  The  plates  accompanying  the  folio  edition  of 
Ptolemy’s  works  of  15 11  (Venice  :  Jacob.  Vet.  de  Leuccho) 
are  executed  in  a  similar  manner.  In  subsequent  prints 
the  names  of  places,  as  well  as  the  figures  themselves,  were 
engraved  on  wood  or  copper  plates  by  means  of  the  burin ; 
and  more  than  200  years  passed  before  any  one  executed 
maps  exclusively  with  movable  type. 

The  first  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  in  two  different  places,  between  the  years  1770  and 
1775,  by  two  Germans;  viz.,  Wilhelm  Haas,  a  well-known 
type-founder  of  Basle  (to  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  A.  G.  Preuschen,  a  Court  preacher  of  Carlsruhe) 
and  the  celebrated  J.  G.  J.  Breitkopf,  of  Leipsic,  known  in 
connection  with  his  improvements  in  music  types.  Both, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  under  similar  circumstances, 
claimed  priority  of  invention.  That  Haas  was  the  first 
to  publish  the  result  of  his  efforts  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  is  equally  incontrovertible  that  Breitkopf  had  been 
experimentalizing  in  a  similar  direction  for  some  twelve 
years  previously,  but  had  been  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  obtained  as  to  be  induced  to  keep  his  achievements 
to  himself.  The  former  had  reproduced  in  letterpress  a 
geographic  map  of  the  canton  Basle,  whilst  the  latter  had, 
in  a  similar  manner,  delineated  the  surroundings  of  Leipsic. 
•The  map  by  Herr  Breitkopf  we  reproduce  ( see  Map  I.), 
and  special  interest  attaches  to  it  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  original  letterpresg  was  composed  just  upon  xoo  years 
ago,  it  bearing  date  1776. 

After  this  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  left  in  a  state 
of  abeyance  for  a  considerable  period,  until  in  1820  the 
far-famed  Firmin  Didot  turned  his  attention  to  it.  But  in 
spite  of  devoting  some  ten  years  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  at  an  expense  of  about  50,000  francs,  he 
seems  to  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  as  his  two  pre¬ 
decessors.  M.  Wegener,  jun.,  of  Berlin,  experimentalized 
in  a  similar  direction.  In  1832  George  Bauerkeller,  of 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  issued  some  maps  which  had  been 
produced  by  typography  and  lithography  combined,  which 
was  but  a  repetition  of  a  process  successfully  carried  out 
some  years  previous  at  Paris.  Another  German,  Herr 
Raffelsperger,  who  seemingly  was  in  ignorance  of  the  efforts 
previously  made,  published  in  1839,  in  four  sheets,  the 
General  Post  Map  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which,  as  a 
purely  typographic  production,  was  much  admired  at  the 
time,  and  being  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Industrial  Exhi¬ 
bition,  had  a  gold  medal  awarded  to  it. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  class  of  work  was  for  the 
compositors  to  reproduce  in  a  simple  yet  correct  and 
inexpensive  way  every  curved  line,  such  as  we  find  used  in 
maps  to  denote  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  frontiers,  &c.,  as 
well  as  how  to  distinguish  the  towns,  villages,  and  fortresses 
by  various  specific  marks  or  symbols.  No  one  practically 
acquainted  with  typography  will  fail  to  understand  the 
many  difficulties  which  must  recur  in  the  execution  of  such 
a  complicated  task. 

As  an  exclusively  letterpress  production,  the  best  map  we 
have  ever  seen  is  that  of  A.  Mahlau,  master  printer,  of 
Frankfort,  a  fac-simile  of  which  we  append  (see  Map  II.) 
In  fact,  at  first  glance,  one  almost  feels  inclined  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  its  having  been  produced  by  the  composi¬ 
tor’s  art  alone.  What  we  here  give  is  but  the  sixth  part 
of  a  large  telegraph  map.  At  the  time  he  executed  this 
elaborate  work,  A.  Mahlau  was,  it  appears,  a  compositor  in 
R.  von  Deckeds  printing-office  in  Berlin.  Herr  Mahlau, 
in  supplying  the  following  details  as  to  his  modus  operandi 
of  composing  a  geographical  map,  says  that  the  same,  with 
but  few  modifications,  hold  good  as  to  the  “  composition” 
of  the  annexed  telegraph  map.  He  explains : — “  I  had  as 
many  nonpareil  i-em  quadrats  cast  as  were  required,  when 
placed  head  upwards,  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
map.  Having  had  their  surfaces  or  ends  cast  even,  and 
the  head  side  brightly  polished,  I  began  to  form  them  into 
squares  of  16  ems  each,  the  squares  being  alternately  placed 
head  upwards  and  downwards,  in  the  manner  of  a  chess¬ 
board.  I  next  drew  upon  thin  writing-paper  a  true  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  type  squares,  and  on  the  same  paper  I  subse¬ 
quently  delineated  the  details  of  the  map  to  be  composed. 
I  then  took  a  second  sheet  of  letter-paper,  to  which  I 
applied  printer’s  ink  with  an  inking-roller.  The  latter 
sheet  I  laid  on  the  top  of  the  nonpareil  ems,  inked  side 
downwards,  and  over  this  again  the  sheet  upon  which  the 
map  had  been  drawn,  face  down.  With  a  bodkin  I  then 
traced  the  various  lines  of  the  drawing,  through  the  paper, 
upon  the  metal  surface  of  the  em  quadrats.  Both  sheets 
of  paper  being  subsequently  removed,  and  the  printer’s 
ink  drying,  it  was  found  that  the  various  outlines  of  the 
map  were  with  some  degree  of  permanency  depicted  upon 
the  quadrat  surface. 

“  The  operation  which  follows  is  best  compared  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  ‘  correcting  matter  upon  the  stone’; 
for  the  nonpareil  em  upon  which  a  town,  village,  or  other 
mark  was  depicted,  I  lifted  out  with  a  bodkin,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  the  respective  type  figures  which  had  been  specially 
cast  for  the  purpose;  at  the  same  time  I  inserted  the 
nomenclature,  and  always  on  that  side  which  would  be 
least  occupied  by  river  or  frontier  lines,  &c.  Having 
completed  this  part  of  the  work,  which,  comparatively 
speaking,  occupies  but  little  time,  I  commenced  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  rivers  and  road-lines.  For  this  purpose  I  used 
plain  8-to-pica  brass  rule,  and  for  the  frontier  lines  dotted 
rule  of  the  same  thickness.  For  rivers  I  used  the  rule 
thick  face  up,  so  that  by  trimming  it  thinner  here  and  there, 
as  the  case  might  be,  I  was  enabled  to  show  where  the 
river  narrowed,  or  vice  versa.  I  then  partly  under-cut  the 
rule  to  the  height  of  the  nonpareil  ems,  so  as  to  have  the 
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Map  No.  1. — Facsimile  of  a  Type-Plan  of  the  Environs  of  Leipsic,  executed  in  1776  by  Breitkopf. 

Map  No.  2. — Facsimile  of  part  of  a  large  type-composed  Telegraph  Map, — a  modern  production,  executed  by 
A.  Mahlau,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  (See  Back.) 
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thin  part  of  the  rule  rest  upon  the  quadrats,  which  had,  as 
before  described,  been  built  up  in  the  form.  To  each  four 
or  five  pica  ems  in  width  which  I  under-cut,  I  allowed  a 
i-em  foot  to  remain,  to  give  the  whole  more  firmness. 

“  With  a  pair  of  small  sharp-pointed  pincers  I  then  began 
to  curve  the  rule  in  accordance  with  the  drawing  before  me, 
which  was  much  facilitated  by  the  rule  being  undercut.  I 
repeatedly  checked  the  accuracy  of  my  curves  by  placing 
the  rule  occasionally  upon  the  drawing,  which  proved  a 
very  efficient  guide.  The  rule  being  now  ready,  I  placed 
it  upon  my  quadrat  surface,  and  inserted  its  one-em  feet 
between  the  quadrats.  When  these  bearers  happened  to 
fall  in  the  way  of  the  reading-matter,  I  either  filed  them 
narrower  or  bent  them  in  an  opposite  direction,  taking 
due  care  not  to  interfere  with  the  curvature  of  the  surface. 
All  the  rule'-work  was  executed  in  this  way.” 

The  most  difficult  part  was,  of  course,  the  correct  render¬ 
ing  of  the  sea-shore,  &c.,  which  required  different  degrees 
of  shading,  and  on  this  point  Herr  Mahlau  says  : — “After 
many  unsuccessful  attempts,  it  occurred  to  me  to  have  the 
dots  necessary  for  the  indication  on  the  map  of  the  sea¬ 
shore  cast  on  a  systematic  principle,  i.e.,  so  that  thirty-six 
fat-faced  dots  should  come  on  a  one-em  nonpareil  body. 
This  was  done.  I  then  had  four  more  series  cast,  in  each 
series  the  dots  varying  in  thickness,  the  second  series  hav¬ 
ing  the  dots  gradually  reduced  in  thickness  towards  one 
side,  the  second  series  towards  two  sides,  and  so  on  to  the 
fifth  series,  which  consisted  only  of  very  fine-faced  dots. 
By  means  of  a  watchmaker’s  file,  I  now  reduced  ems  with 
fat-faced  points,  one  by  one  to  the  shape  which  they  were 
to  assume  in  my  type-form,  according  to  the  map  drawn 
upon  the  latter,  substituting  them  as  I  went  on  for  the  em 
quadrats.  Subsequently  I  replaced  at  the  corners,  and  in 
other  parts  where  required,  the  partly-reduced  em  dots,  so 
as  to  impart  to  the  whole  the  necessary  shading.  Another 
difficulty  occurred  in  inserting  the  names  of  places  between 
the  dots  representing  the  sea-shore.  The  beard  top  and 
bottom  of  the  type  caused  gaps  in  the  shading  which 
seriously  impaired  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  whole. 
This  difficulty  was  surmounted  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  name  to  be  inserted  was  impressed  upon  wax,  and 
what  would  be  the  beard-space  was  top  and  bottom  filled 
up,  in  the  wax,  with  dots.  The  wax  with  the  word  im¬ 
pressed  upon  it  was  then  used  a  matrix,  and  the  words  to 
be  inserted  in  the  shading  were  in  this  manner  supplied 
with  the  dots  casts  on  the  beard.” 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  the  foregoing,  except  that 
besides  the  five  series  of  em-dots  before  mentioned,  only 
twelve  distinctive  characters  are  used  in  the  annexed  map 
(No.  II.)  to  denote  the  various  larger  or  smaller  towns, 
villages,  &c. 

Though  an  engraved  or  lithographed  map  bears  a  more 
pleasing  aspect  than  one  exclusively  produced  by  letter- 
press,  yet  there  are  those  who  claim  that  the  latter  has  some 
advantages  of  its  own.  In  the  minds  of  most  practical  men, 
however,  the  complexity  and  tediousness  of  this  process 
much  more  than  counterbalance  the  few  (if  any)  advantages 
it  presents,  and  the  whole  will  be  voted  “  more  curious 
than  useful.” 

In  exemplification  of  what  may  be  done  by  an  ingenious 
combination  of  the  efforts  of  the  draughtsman  and  the  use 
of  movable  types,  \ve  have  seen  nothing  better  than  some 
of  the  maps  and  plans  turned  out  by  the  Typographic 
Etching  Company,  through  whose  courtesy  we  are  enabled 
to  give  the  annexed  example  which  has  been  hastily  pre¬ 
pared  for  our  use.  Indeed  the  maps  produced  by  the 
“  Dawson  ”  and  other  automatic  processes  seem  to  combine 
everything  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  letterpress 
blocks,  whether  we  regard  economy,  durability,  artistic 


effect,  or  legibility ;  and  with  such  facilities  to  our  hand 
the  employment  of  the  German  method  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question  in  this  country,  but  its  painstaking  ingenuity 
will  interest  our  readers.  Hence  we  have  been  induced  to 
accord  space  to  the  subject  in  these  pages.* 


Map  done  by  the  Typographic  Etching  Company, 


PORTRAIT  PLAYING-CARDS. 

IN  a  notice  of  Mr.  Felix  Summerly’s  portrait  playing- 
cards,  the  leading  journal  gives  the  following  particu¬ 
lars,  which  we  think  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  “  We 
learn  from  M.  Bullet,  in  his  ‘  Recherches  Historiques  sur 
les  Cartes  h.  Jouer,”  published  in  1757,  that  the  four 
symbols  used  on  cards — the  heart,  the  diamond,  the  club, 
and  the  spade — were  each  invested  by  the  introducer  of 
them  with  a  certain  meaning.  Thus,  the  heart  or  cceur 
1  marque  les  gens  a’Eglise,  parce  qu'ils  sont  souventau  choettr ;  ’ 
the  spade  or  pique  represented  ‘  les  gens  de  guerre ;  ’  the 
diamond  or  carreau ,  ‘  les  bourgeois ,  parceque  les  salles  des 
maisons  sont  carrelees  and  the  club  or  trifle ,  ‘  les  laboureurs 
et  les  gens  de  la  campagne.’  This  theory  was  propounded  at 
great  length  by  the  Pere  Menastrier,  and  subsequently 
questioned  by  the  Pere  Daniel,  who  held  different  views 
on  the  subject.  What  the  precise  result  of  this  controversy 
was,  or  whether  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities  stepped 
in  and  forbade  further  discussion  on  a  matter  perhaps  some¬ 
what  irrelevant  to  religious  doctrines,  we  have  not  carried 
our  inquiries  far  enough  to  ascertain. 

The  idea  of  making  cards  the  vehicles  of  portraits  is  not 
novel.  Pere  Daniel  speaks  of  the  changes  in  portraits 


*  For  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested,  we  append  the  following  list  of  books  treating  on 
this  matter  : — “  Grundriss  der  typometrischen  Geschichte,”  by  A.  G. 
Preuschen,  Basle,  1778;  “  Ueber  den  Druck  geographischer  Karten,” 
by  J.  G.  J.  Breiticopf,  Leipsic,  1774  ;  also  the  two  following  works  by 
the  same  author  :  “  Beschreibung  des  Reiches  der  Liebe,”  1777,  and 
“  Quell  der  Wtinsche,”  1779.  “  Memoire  sur  l’lmpression  des  Cartes 
geogr.,”  in  the  “Mem.  de  l’Instit.  Litt.  et  B.  A.  V.,”  416;  and 
lastly  a  most  interesting  work  by  J.  Ritschel  von  Hartenbach,  en¬ 
titled,  “Neues  System,  geographische  Karten  zugleich  mit  ihrem 
Colorit  durch  die  Buchdruckerpresse  herzustellen,”  Leipsic,  1840. 
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which  occurred  in  France  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne.  The  portraits  were,  however,  always 
of  some  French  kings,  queens,  and  distinguished  people. 
Such  cards  were,  therefore,  not  indeed  international,  but 
national  cards. 

In  England,  during  Charles  II. ’s  reign,  a  pack  of  cards 
was  issued  by  Randal  Taylor,  near  Stationers’  Hall,  which 
was  purchasable  from  most  booksellers  at  is.  per  pack, 
‘  forming  a  history  of  all  the  Popish  plots  that  have  been 
in  England,  beginning  with  those  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time 
and  ending  with  the  last  damnable  plot  against  His  Majesty 
Charles  II.,  with  the  manner  of  Sir  Edward  Godfrey’s 
murder.’  Other  cards  relating  to  subjects  such  as  heraldry, 
geography,  history,  politics,  grammar,  sciences,  &c.,  were 
also  published.  The  style  of  drawing  adopted  was  not 
fettered  by  any  conventionality,  and  except  for  the  insertion 
of  the  well-known  heart,  spade,  club,  or  diamond,  the 
designs  might  have  been  mere  little  pictures  and  nothing 
else.  Somewhat  of  earlier  date  are  the  cards  which  we  find 
figured  in  Ottley’s  volume  of  ‘Etchings  by  Early  Masters.’ 
Here  the  usual  symbols  are  supplanted  by  swords,  goblets, 
fruits,  trees,  &c.  In  Germany,  hearts,  bells,  leaves,  and 
acorns  were  generally  adopted  ;  in  Spain,  swords,  cups, 
batons,  and  coins  prevailed  as  devices  for  cards. 

Various  materials  have  been  adopted  in  the  production 
of  playing-cards.  At  South  Kensington  Museum,  besides 
cards  printed  from  etched  steel  and  copper-plates,  wood 
blocks,  and  by  lithography,  we  find  a  pack  of  silk  em¬ 
broidered  cards.  A  pack  of  white  metal  engraved  cards 
was  shown  at  this  institution,  if  we  remember  rightly,  some 
year  or  so  ago.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  also 
possesses,  as  does  the  British  Museum  Library,  rare  and 
curious  specimens  of  cards.  And  no  doubt  in  many  of  the 
numerous  Continental  museums  similar  relics  are  preserved. 
Some  time  since  Mr.  Pettigrew  showed  interesting  packs 
of  old  English  political  cards  like  those  above-mentioned, 
at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  use  of  cards  seems  to  be  of  very  ancient  date.  Pou- 
part,  the  Treasurer  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  made  an 
entry  in  his  accounts  of  certain  ‘ jeux  de  cartes'  In 
1387  an  ordonnance  is  said  to  have  been  issued  by  John  I., 
King  of  Spain,  against  card-playing,  while  in  1379  the 
gambling  which  arose  from  cards  in  Italy  is  recorded  by 
Feliciano  Bussi,  in  his  ‘  History  of  Viterbo,’  as  having 
caused  much  distress;  the  game,  it  is  said,  ‘comes  from 
the  country  of  the  Saracens  and  is  with  them  called  Naib.' 
Here  we  approach  questions  of  Eastern  origin  as  well  as 
the  entrance  of  a  very  lengthy  etymological  vista,  the  cul¬ 
minating  point  of  which  has  been  assailed  by  men  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  such  as  Mr.  Chatto,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Singer, 
and  many  distinguished  foreigners.  M.  Boitteau  d’Ambly 
quotes  Count  de  Gebelin,  an  antiquary  of  note  in  the  last 
century,  to  support  his  opinion  that  cards  were  first  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  by  the  wandering  tribes  who  migrated 
from  Mongolia  and  settled  in  large  numbers  in  Bohemia. 
As  early  as  1120  the  Chinese  had  a  certain  kind  of  cards 
for  gambling  purposes.  Breitkopf,  who  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  cards  in  a  masterly  manner,  considered  that 
there  was  a  self-evident  affinity  between  chess  and  cards, 
and  the  slightest  thought  in  regard  to  this  thesis  of  Breit¬ 
kopf  will  convince  those  who  bestow  it,  that  the  affinity 
exists.  Chess  is  of  Oriental  origin.  The  game  of  the  four 
kings,  or  Chaturagi  or  Chartur  Nawaub,  is  similar  to  chess. 
The  employment  of  the  four  kings  with  other  minor 
elements  of  this  game,  suggests  cards  ;  and  it  may  be  a 
question  if  the  word  ‘  card  ’  be  not,  in  its  technical  sense, 
derived  from  chartur — the  Hindoo  word  for  four.  In  its 
ordinary  sense  its  etymology  from  carta  or  charta  is  obvious. 
But  there  are  other  considerations  which  to  a  great  degree 


may  be  held  to  support  the  theory  of  the  Hindoo  ety¬ 
mology.  The  Italian  name  for  playing-cards  is  naibi,  and 
the  Spanish  naypes — both  words  from  one  source.  We 
have  already  quoted  Feliciano  Bussi,  who  speaks  of  the 
game  of  the  Saracens  called  ‘ naib'  This  seems  to  be  the 
parent  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  words.  The  Hebrew 
word  naibes  means  sorcery  and  fortune-telling,  and  its 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  Hindoo  word  ‘Nawaub’  is  re¬ 
markable.  Mr.  Chatto  thinks  that  naypes  and  naib  were 
derived  from  the  Latin  mappa,  and  then  an  ‘  n  ’  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  ‘  m.’  On  the  other  hand,  Breitkopf  and 
Mr.  Singer  incline  to  the  Hebrew  origin.  Hence  we  have 
been  forced  back  to  the  East  for  information  about  so 
comparatively  light  a  matter  as  cards.” 


SIR  JOHN  GILBERT,  THE  ILLUSTRATOR, 
AND  MODERN  WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  June  10th,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilks  gave  a  lecture 
at  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  on 
“Modern  Wood-engraving — Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  Illustrator.” 
Daniel  Grant,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Last  month  we  gave  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Gilks’s  lecture  on  “Bewick  and  the  Revival  of  Wood-engraving,” 
to  which  the  following  may  be  considered  the  complement. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  influence  of  Bewick  as 
exemplified  in  the  works  of  his  pupils  and  successors,  Harvey, 
Branston,  Thompson,  Jackson,  and  others,  showing  how,  instinct  with 
the  new  life  imparted  to  the  art  by  their  master,  they  rapidly  brought 
it  to  a  perfection  that  has  never  been,  nor  probably  ever  will  be,  sur¬ 
passed  in  point  of  technical  execution.  He  then  traced  the  growth  of 
printing  machinery  through  various  .modifications,  until  at  the  present 
time  we  have  in  the  “Walter”  machine  all  intermittent  motions  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  continuous  paper  printed  by  a  press  having  continuous 
movement  in  its  damping,  inking,  and  impressing  apparatus.  Here 
then  was  the  art  of  wood-engraving  revived,  followed  by  the  invention 
of  steam  machinery  for  printing,  and  a  foretaste  of  our  present  paradise 
of  popular  illustrated  literature  presented  to  the  public,  by  the  issue  of 
the  “Penny  Magazine,”  under  the  influence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  through  their  publisher,  Mr.  Charles 
Knight.  What  then  was  wanted?  Not  the  means,  nor  the  public. 
The  means  were  just  found,  and  the  printing  press  from  the  time  of 
Caxton  had  been  quietly  preparing  the  readers.  The  want  then  was 
the  Illustrator ,  and  it  was  to  this  end  that  William  Harvey  gave  up 
wood-engraving  for  drawing  on  wood. 

Referring  to  Emerson’s  selection  of  Shakspeare  for  his  “poet,” 
Goethe  for  his  “writer,”  Swendenborg  for  his  mystic,”  Napoleon 
for  his  “Man  of  the  world,”  &c.  ;  so  the  lecturer  selected  Sir  John 
Gilbert  for  his  “  Illustrator,”  but  without  any  idea  of  diparaging  the 
other  many  able  artists  who  have  so  worthily  enriched  our  literature  by 
their  pencils.  He  pointed  out  Gilbert’s  early  exhibition  of  his  peculiar 
talents  ;  his  attention  being  directed  to  drawing  on  wood  by  Mulready ; 
his  success  and  employment  by  various  engravers  and  pulishers  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  London  Journal  and  other  works  in  almost  every  kind  of 
subject,  but  more  especially  that  of  figure ;  and  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Herbert  Ingram  and  the  starting  of  the  Illustrated  London  ATews. 
Mr.  Gilks  showed  what  great  influence  Gilbert’s  wonderful  facility  had 
upon  the  fortunes  of  that  paper,  and  gave  anecdotes  of  his  drawing  a 
subject  upon  the  wood  before  breakfast,  and  at  other  times  while  the 
messenger  waited.  How  great  was  his  facility  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  :  Mr.  Iderbert  Ingram  had  fitted  up  a  room  for  Mr.  Gilbert 
occasionally  to  work  in.  An  important  event  had  just  happened  :  the 
public  were  waiting  to  know  all  .  about  it :  the  publisher  was 
desirous  of  gratifying  them  as  early  as  possible  ;  and  John  Gilbert 
was  the  only  man  who  could  do  it.  The  subject  was  a  large  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Here  then  at  the  office 
of  the  Illustrated  News,  Gilbert,  without  making  any  preparatory  de¬ 
sign,  set  to  work,  and  never  saw.  his  complete  drawing  until  after  it 
was  engraved.  The  block,  as  usual,-  being  a  “  compound  ”  or 
“  bolted”  one,  was  commenced,  and  one  corner  being  completed,  was 
taken  away  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  who  worked  at  it 
while  the  artist  was  drawing  the  rest.  Thus  were  the  component  parts 
of  the  block  put  into  various  hands  and  engraved  by  the  time  required, 
and  the  public  kept  an  courant  with  an  important  passing  event. 
Another  anecdote  was  given  of  his  making  a  large  drawing  on  wood 
of  an  incident  in  the  Crimean  war,  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  fire  of  the  artist  resulted  in 
a  considerable  quantity  of  smoke. 

The  lecturer  then  drew  a  comparison  between  Gustave  Dore,  who 
has  been  called  the  French  Gilbert,  and  John  Gilbert,  who  has  been 
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termed  the  English  Dore,  in  which  he  gave  the  preference  to  his  own 
countryman,  more  especially  as  a  colourist.  He  then  referred  to  the 
fact  of  Sir  John  giving  up  drawing  on  wood  that  he  might  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  higher  branches  of  his  profession,  and  of  his  election  as  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  and  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Gillcs  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  his  paper  was 
received  at  intervals  with  appreciative  applause.  At  the  close  the 
Chairman  invited  the  remarks  of  those  present,  which  was  first  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  Mr.  Reed,  who  asked  his  audience  to  imagine  England 
forty  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of  the  “  Penny  Magazine,”  when 
there  were  no  popular  illustrated  weekly  papers.  He  pointed  out  the 
moral  and  refining  influence,  as  well  as  the  immense  pecuniary  im¬ 
portance  of  art,  as  exhibited  in  our  current  literature.  The  speaker  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Babmgton,  who  called  attention  to  the  apparent  an¬ 
tagonism  between  men  of  science  and  artists,  and  pointed  out  that  it 
was  neither  our  men  of  hard  facts  and  close  reasoning,  nor  our  men  of 
imagination  only — our  poets  and  painters — who  could  stand  forth  in¬ 
tellectually  as  perfect  specimens  of  our  race,  but  those  who  united 
equally  these  two  faculties,  as  represented  by  the  German  Goethe,  to 
whom  the  lecturer  had  referred.  The  Chairman  suggested  that  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  the  artist  was — though  perhaps  unconsciously — fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  application  of  what  would  some  day  be  acknowledged  to 
be  distinctly  scientific  principles. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  impressions  from 
Sir  John  Gilbert’s  numerous  works;  and  together  with  some  engraved 
blocks  was  exhibited  the  first  drawing  on  wood  which  Gilbert  ever 
executed.  It  still  remains  unengraved. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  the  chairman  terminated  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


PRINTERS'  PENSION,  ALMSHOUSE,  AND 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM  CORPORATION. 

HE  anniversary  festival  of  this  Corporation  took  place  on  the  13th 
ult.,  at  the  London  Tavern,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Cadogan, 
who  was  supported  by  Professor  Leone  Levi,  Mr.  G.  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  G. 
Dalziel,  Mr,  E.  Dalziel,  Mr.  W.  P.  MacDonald,  Mr.  John  Coe,  Mr. 
J.  De  Tracy  Gould,  Mr.  Gordon  Thompson,  Mr.  H.  Sampson,  Mr.  F. 
Lee,  Mr.  C.  Bell,  Mr.  B.  Dellagana,  Mr.  G.  H.  Mason,  Mr.  J.  Miles, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Palmer,  Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  and  others,  to  the  total  number 
of  about  120.  There  were  also  present  in  the  gallery  a  number  of 
ladies.  The  usual  loyal  and.  patriotic  toasts  having  been  duly 
honoured, 

The  Chairman  gave  “  Continued  Prosperity  to  the  Printers’ Pen¬ 
sion,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation.”  He  said  there 
was  a  difference  between  this  charity  and  others  whose  claims  were 
at  this  time  of  the  year  being  advocated  almost  every  day,  and  that 
was  that  whereas  all  the  others  appealed  direetly  to  one  part 
only  of  the  community,  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  men  in  whose  welfare  all  had 
an  interest.  In  stating  this  he  was  using  the  lowest  and  most  selfish 
motive  in  order  to  make  his  appeal,  but  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  appeal  to  them  better  than  to  ask  them  to  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  all  printers  were  abolished,  and  if  for  one  week . 
there  were  no  books,  no  newspapers,  and,  above  all,  no  Bible.  He 
did  not  intend  to  inflict  upon  them  a  history  of  Printing  from  the 
time  of  Caxton  downwards,  but  he  could  not  help  alluding  to  the 
enormous  development  which  printing  had  undergone  in  modem 
times.  This  was  shown — in  one  direction — in  the  large  number  of 
Blue-books,  Parliamentary  papers,  and  similar  publications  which 
were  issued.  In  law  business  the  printers  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  were  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
the  old  copyists.  But  in  all  the  progress  he  thought  that  enough 
credit  was  not  given  to  the  man  who  was  the  actual  worker.  When 
they  saw  a  book  or  a  paper  they  praised  the  author  or  the  publisher, 
but  had  not  a  word  for  the  printer.  Parliamentary  reports  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers  with  wonderful  accuracy  in  the  space  of  about 
three  hours  after  the  speeches  were  delivered ;  and  although  he  was 
not  going  in  anyway  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  those  “little 
strangers”  who  were  occasionally  “seen”  in  the  House,  and  who 
appeared  lately  to  have  been  less  welcome  than  they  formerly  were  ; 
yet  it  was  a  fact  that  the  public  gave  all  the  credit  to  the  reporter,  and 
that  nobody  said  a  word  about  the  man  who  set  up  the  type,  and  who 
remained  at  work  long  after  the  reporter  had  gone  home.  This  Cor¬ 
poration  was  established  in  1827.  One  very  gratifying  feature  of  it 
was  the  continued  increase  in  the  subscriptions  ;  for  whereas  in  1870 
the  amount  raised  in  that  way  was  ^1,322,  in  1874  the  charity  received 
.£2,087.  That  was  very  satisfactory,  but  the  subscriptions  were  not 
yet  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  institution,  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  go  on  increasing  until  they  attained  dimensions  which  were 
worthy  of  the  objects  which  the  Corporation  had  in  view.  No  man 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  printers  than  he  had ;  he  thought  that  they 
were  a  most  hardworking,  worthy  class  of  men,  and  he  wished  that 
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any  feeble  words  of  his  could  advance  the  interests  of  an  institution 
devoted  to  their  benefit.  Their  labours  diffused  art,  science,  and 
religion  all  over  the  world,  and  they  lived  by  an  art  which  amused, 
instructed,  and  elevated  all  mankind. 

Mr.  John  Coe  proposed  “The  Health  of  the  Chairman,”  observ¬ 
ing  that  it  had  always  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  that  corporation  to 
be  honoured  at  its  anniversary  festivals  by  the  advocacy  of  some  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  and  noblemen  of  the  land.  When  it  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  Earl  Russell  took  the  chair,  and  since  then  they  had  been  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Lytton,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  many  others,  whom  he  might  enumerate.  These 
gentlemen,  with  their  numerous  engagements,  could  not  honour  them 
with  their  presence  on  such  occasions  without  considerable  personal 
effort,  consequently  the  charity  was  much  indebted  to  them  for  their 
kindness.  Their  present  chairman  had  nobly  come  forward  to  keep 
up  the  prestige  of  the  Corporation,  and  had  advocated  its  claims  most 
eloquently. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  not  often  that  duty  was 
combined  with  pleasure  as  it  had  been  to  him  that  evening.  It  had 
given  him  very  great  pleasure  to  come  amongst  them  that  evening,  and 
he  thanked  them  very  much  for  the  hearty  way  in  which  they  had 
drunk  his  health. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Macdonald,  proposed  “The  Press,”  remarking  that 
the  press  of  this  country  was  one  of  the  noblest  proofs  which  the 
nation  could  give  of  its  high  aspirations.  It  was  a  free  press,  there  was 
no  censorship  to  emasculate  it,  and  what  it  said,  it  said  at  no  man’s 
bidding.  No  one  knew  how  far  its  influence  ramified,  and  let  a  man 
want  to  know  whatever  he  might,  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  find  it  in 
the  newspapers.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Mr.  H.  Samp¬ 
son  (editor  of  Fun )  and  Mr.  J.  De  Tracy  Gould  (of  the  American  Bar). 

Mr.  Sampson,  in-  responding  for  the  English  press,  said  it  was  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  horror  that  he  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  toast.  If  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  writing  a  speech 
and  then  getting  somebody  else  to  read  it,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  as 
successful  as  Mr.  Macdonald;  but,  unfortunately  he  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  art  of  thinking  whilst  standing  up.  It  had  never  struck  him  before 
that  the  press  was  such  a  wonderful  machine  ;  however,  no  doubt  it 
was  all  true  that  had  been  stated. 

Mr.  De  Tracy  Gould,  replying  for  the  American  Press,  said  that 
in  his  country  it  had  attained  enormous  proportions.  There  was  one 
great  difference  between  the  press  of  the  two  countries,  and  that  was, 
that  in  America  all  articles  were  signed  by  the  writers,*  whilst  in  this 
country  they  were  published  anonymously.  Whether  the  writers  did  not 
thus  lose  in  independence  what  they  gained  in  fame,  was,  he  thought, 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The. Chairman  then  gave  “  The  Stewards,  the  Treasurer,  Trustees, 
and  Council,”  saying  it  was  a  toast  which  spoke  for  itself,  as  to  their 
exertions  the  success  of  the  festival  was  largely  due. — Professor  Leone 
Levi  acknowledged  the  toast.  — The  Chairman  then  said  he  was  sure  that 
they  would  support  him  in  departing  from  the  programme  by  calling 
upon  them  to  drink  the  health  of  their  worthy  secretary.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hodson  returned  thanks  for  the  compliment,  saying  that  he  felt  proud 
to  hold  the  secretaryship  of  an  institution  which  was  so  well  worthy  of 
the  support,  not  only  of  the  trade,  but  also  of  all  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Mr.  G.  E.  Eyre  proposed,  and  Mr.  De  Tracy  Gould  responded, 
for  ‘ 1  The  Ladies,”  and  the  toast-list  came  to  an  end.  The  total  amount 
of  the  collections  announced  during  the  evening  was  £768.  13s. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  has  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  handbill  for  wide  circulation  the  following  Reasons  why 
printers  should  subscribe,  to  which  we  readily  give  publicity  as  a  token 
of  our  continued  interest  in  the  institution  on  behalf  of  which  it  is 
issued.  The  Reasons  ar-e  classified  into  “  benevolent ”  and  “provi¬ 
dent  ”  ;  in  other  words,  the  first  ought  to  appeal  to  all  wiio  want  to 
benefit  their  fellow-men,  the  second,  to  those  who  desire  to  benefit 
themselves.  Generally  speaking,  however,  support  to  a  charity  like 
this  is  productive  of  benefit  to  both  sides. : 

Benevolent. 

1.  — Because  it  offers  the  opportunity  of  helping  a  companion  in  his 

time  of  need  and  infirmity. 

2.  — Because  the  help  offered  by  the  Corporation  is  permanent,  whereas 

private  help  can  only  be  temporary. 

3.  — Because  the  greater  the  number  of  subscribers  the  larger  number 

of  pensioners  the  Corporation  will  be  able  to  maintain. 

4.  — Because  the  number  of  necessitous  and  highly  deserving  applicants 

is  constantly  increasing,  and  there  are  already  far  more  than  the 
Corporation  can  relieve. 


*  Surely  Mr.  Gould  must  have  been  misreported.  All  articles  are 
not  signed  in  America ;  in  fact,  the  name  of  the  author  is  not  appended 
to  one  of  them  in  a  thousand.  He  must  refer  to  the  name  of  the 
Editor ,  which  in  many  cases  is  printed  at  the  head  of  the  journal. — Ed. 
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5. — Because  it  is  a  serious  reflection  for  any  one  capable  of  subscribing, 
that  his  neglecting  to  do  so  may  deprive  a  deserving  but  inca¬ 
pacitated  fellow-workman  of  the  assistance  which  his  helpless 
condition  requires. 


Provident. 

1.  — Because  it  affords  a  printer  the  opportunity  of  making  a  provision 

for  himself  in  old  age,  or  for  his  widow,  or  for  his  orphan 
children. 

2.  — Because  whatever  his  present  position  as  to  health  and  circum¬ 

stances,  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  sickness  or  infirmity  may 
render  the  aid  of  the  Corporation  desirable. 

3.  — Because  no  investment  of  small  savings  that  a  printer  can  make  is 

at  all  to  compare  with  the  advantages  to  subscribers  to  the 
Corporation. 

4.  — Because  these  advantages  result  in  some  measure  from  the  patron¬ 

age  which  the  Corporation  has  received  from  royalty,  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  from  the  employers  in  the  trade  ;  and 
therefore  it  behoves  every  printer  to  show,  by  his  regular  con¬ 
tribution  to  its  funds,  that  he  appreciates  the  help  which  has 
been  bestowed  by  disinterested  and  benevolent  persons  upon  an 
institution  intended  for  his  sole  benefit.. 


THE  PAPER  MAKERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  Restaurant,  Queen  Victoria-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th 
ult.,  at  3  o’clock  p.m.,  Mr.  John  Evans,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  trade  was  represented  by  most  of  the  principal  firms  ;  among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  Chater,  Lloyd,  Pirie  (Aberdeen),  Laker,  J.  G. 
Smith,  Thomas,  Wells,  B.  Brown,  Routledge,  Tod,  Barlow,  Wheeler, 
Anderson,  Davidson,  Cowan,  Carlisle,  Drew,  Hook,  Ibotson,  Birrell, 
Ockledon,  J.  B.  Green,  Mitchell,  Howard,  Grime,  T.  PI.  Bracken, 
Turner,  Wild,  and  Wilmot. 

The  report  of  the  Association  referred  to  the  depression  of  trade 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  news  trade,  and 
mentioned  that,  notwithstanding  this  condition,  production  had  been 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  new  mills.  While  it  was  admitted 
that  the  Association  could  not  control  or  arbitrarily  regulate  prices, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  union  which  it  had  promoted  amongst 
paper-makers  had  been  productive  of  most  beneficial  effects.  The 
report  also  alluded  to  approaching  legislation  for  preventing  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  streams,  and  the  proposed  measure  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which,  if 
not  carefully  watched,  would  probably  result  in  such  stringent  demands 
that  it  would  place  the  trade  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  to  the  committee  in 
place  of  Messrs.  W.  Thomas,  Hodgkinson,  Venables,  Grime,  and 
Birrell,  who  retired ;  viz.,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Green,  C.  W.  Cowan,  J. 
Thomas,  H.  M.  Martyn,  and  J.  J.  Smith. 

It  was  then  proposed  from  the  chair,  “That  the  Rivers’  Pollution 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Government,  while  generally  satisfactory  in  its 
character,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the  trade  as  regards 
the  amendment  of  some  of  its  details,  and  that  a  special  committee  be 
appointed  to  watch  its  progress,  and  to  take  any  steps  that  may  be 
necessary.” 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  carried,  and  a  committee  was 
nominated  and  elected,  consisting  of  the  president,  Mr.  John  Evans, 
and  Messrs.  Tod,  Grime,  Hook,  Martyn,  Monckton,  Grace,  Birrell, 
Mitchell,  and  Ibotson,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to 
summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  trade  should  they  consider  it 
necessary. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  various  meetings  had  been  held  by  the 
Local  and  Scottish  Associations  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Bill, 
and  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Manchester  Association  stating  that  it 
was  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Central  Association,  and  advocating 
power  being  given  to  appeal  from  the  County  Court  Judge  in  any 
proceedings  under  the  proposed  Act ;  it  also  recommended  that  com¬ 
pulsory  power  to  acquire  land  adjacent  to  mills  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  demands  of  the  Act  should  be  given  to  paper- 
makers.  A  discussion  hereupon  ensued,  in  which  several  members 
took  part. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  of  the  Association  for  their 
services  duripg  the  past  year,  and  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting 
separated,  and  after  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  Pollution  of  Streams  Bill,  about  forty  members  of  the 
Association  remained  to  dine. 

We  may  mention  that  a  letter  was  circulated  at  the  meeting  calling 
attention  to  a  process  of  purification  by  Dr.  Falconer  King,  which  had 
been  tried  at  Springfield  Paper-mills,  near  Edinburgh,  by  the  patentee, 
Mr.  G.  Mackay. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’  PENSION  SOCIETY. 


THE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  above-named  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  May  19th,  at  the  Harp  Alley  Schoolroom, 
Farringdon-street,  City,  Mr.  Charles  Goulding  (vice-president)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  evening,  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  attendance  was  not  more  numerous,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  taking  into  consideration  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  it  was  in 
excess  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  He  hoped  that  those 
present  would  not  forget  to  inform  absent  members  that  the  next 
meeting-night  would  be  June  16th,  when  the  auditors  would  present 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  preceding  year. 

After  having  read  the  circular  giving  notice  of  the  meeting,  he  called 
upon  the  committee  for  their  report,  which  was  accordingly  read  by 
Mr.  Burton. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  take  each  paragraph  in  rotation. 
The  first  point,  which  caused  discussion  of  a  most  animated  description, 
was  concerning  the  mode  of  soliciting  assistance  in  aid  of  the  cause 
from  the  employers,  &c. 

After  considerable  time  had  been  consumed  over  this  question,  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  act  as  they  might  think 
best  upon  this  point.  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  should  any 
member  of  the  committee  be  required  to  wait  upon  any  one  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  their  subscription,  he  should  be  allowed  a  reason¬ 
able  sum  for  his  loss  of  time. 

The  next  matter  that  came  under  discussion  was  the  advisability  of 
organizing  some  effort  wherewith  to  benefit  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
but  after  due  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  the  question  until 
the  November  meeting. 

The  election  of  six  members  as  committee-men  in  place  of  the  out¬ 
going  six  was  then  concluded.  The  chair  being  vacated  and  taken  by 
a  deputy,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Harris  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Commins,  that  Mr.  Charles  Goulding  should  be  re-elected  as  vice-pre¬ 
sident.  Mr.  C.  Goulding  having  kindly  given  his  consent  to  continue 
the  position  if  desired,  he  was  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  Mr.  John  Commins,  and  Mr.  Edward  Bailes 
were  duly  proposed,  seconded,  and  elected  as  auditors  without  a  dis¬ 
sentient  voice. 

Mr.  James  Duke  was  unanimously  re-elected  treasurer. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  Mr.  Quarterman  should  be  voted  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Society  for  the  past  two 
years  ;  but  this  he  most  generously  declined  to  accept,  saying  that  he 
was  quite  content  with  their  thanks  and  the  conviction  that  the  Society 
would  be  successful  if  the  members  would  only  be  united.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  amount  of  work  that  fell  to  his  share  involved  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  time  to  him,  he  would  not  refuse  a  small  payment  for 
the  future.  He  was  unanimously  re-elected  as  secretary  at  a  payment  of 
A 5  per  annum  for  the  next  year. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  it  was  announced  by  the  Chairman 
that  the  undermentioned  gentlemen  had  kindly  subscribed  the  following 
sums ;  viz.  Life  Subscriptions. — M.  Hanhart,  Esq.,  £ 5 .  5s.  ; 
L.  Cornelissen,  Esq.,  A3 1  Donations: — J.  Brand,  Esq.,  A1; 
B.  Winstone,  Esq.,  £1  ;  and  Messrs.  S toer  Brothers,  £1. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated  with  a  cordial  vote  ot  thanks  to 
the  vice-president. 


UNITED  TRADE  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  OF 
LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTERS. 


THE  members  of  this  Society  assembled,  on  the  nth  ult.,  at  their 
house  of  meeting,  Cogers’  Hall,  Bride-lane,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  FI.  Adams,  with  a  testimonial  for  his 
past  services.  Mr.  Buchanan,  chairman  of  the  Society,  presided.  Mr. 
Davison,  secretary  of  the  testimonial  fund,  read  an  address  which  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  which  was  illuminated  and  framed.  The 
Chairman  then  proposed  “The  Health  of  Mr.  Adams,”  and  the 
written  testimonial,  together  with  a  gold  watch,  was  presented  to  him. 
Mr.  Adams  returned  thanks,  touching  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
Society  after  many  years  of  hardships  and  struggling :  he  pledged 
himself  to  continue  to  do  his  duty  as  an  officer  and  member  of  that 
body.  Mr.  Warner  (vice-chair)  proposed  “  The  Health  of  the 
Visitors,”  to  which  Messrs.  Burton  and  Schofield  responded.  Some 
songs,  &c.,  were  given  during  the  evening. 


At  the  meeting  of  Reuter’s  Telegram  Company  (Limited),  the 
net  profits  for  the  year  ending  December  last,  after  payment  of  current 
charges,  writing  off  bad  debts,  and  deducting  rebate  on  unexpired  sub¬ 
scriptions,  amounted  to  A6,329,  including  A244  brought  forward.  The 
usual  interim  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  was  paid  in  October  last,  and  a 
further  dividend  of  8s.  per  share  was  recommended,  making  7i  pet 
cent,  for  the  year.  There  remains  a  balance  of  AU^  t0  be  carried 
forward.  The  report  was  adopted. 
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{Specially  contributed  and  translated  for  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer.) 


AUSTRIA. 

Journalism  in  Vienna. — We  commented  last  month  upon  the 
effects  of  the  late  financial  crisis  as  regarded  periodical  literature  in 
Austria.  We  now  leam  that  the  proprietors  of  the  leading  Vienna 
dailies  have,  owing  to  the  present  unremunerative  nature  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  resolved  to  raise  their  subscription  terms  four  florins 
(8s.)  per  annum.  Some  of  .the  papers  have  also  reduced  the  space  set 
apart  for  political  and  general  news  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Again, 
the  newspaper  stamp  duty  shows  a  diminution  for  the  past  year  of 
61,922  florins  (^6,192).  The  total  amount  of  stamp  duty  levied  on 
newspapers,  playing-cards,  and  almanacks,  amounted  in  1874  to 
1,201,305  florins  (,£120,130). 

Wages  Dispute  in  Vienna. — The  recent  proposed  reduction  of 
compositors’  wages  by  the  master  printers  of  Vienna,  before  referred  to 
by  us,  was  of  course  resisted  by  the  men.  The  consultation  of  delegates 
appointed  on  both  sides  fell  through.  The  masters,  who  at  first  were 
pretty  unanimous,  gave  ultimately  notice  to  the  compositors,  that  after 
a  certain  date  wages  would  only  be  paid  on  the  proposed  scale.  The 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  notice  to  quit.  According  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  the  repetition  of  the  general  strike  in  Vienna  of  a  few  years  ago 
was  imminent.  Ultimately  another  conference  between  both  parties 
was  arranged,  at  which  the  delegates  on  both  sides  were  ready  to  make 
some  concession  ;  but  this  conference  also  broke  up  without  any  satis¬ 
factory  result ;  the  point  of  dispute  at  the  close  of  this  meeting  remain¬ 
ing  whether  an  additional  reduction  of  something  like  an  eighth  of  a 
penny  per  1,000  should  be  submitted  to  or  not.  Whilst  matters  were 
thus  pending,  and  though,  having  regard  to  the  local  state  of  the 
printing  trade  and  other  collateral  circumstances,  there  was  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  masters  gaining  their  point,  they  yet  gave  way.  This  result 
was  brought  about  by  the  division  which  arose  in  their  ranks,  then- 
association  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  house  divided  against  itself. 
One  master  after  another  began  to  make  terms  with  his  employes. 
And  just  before  the  men’s  notice  expired,  at  a  masters’  meeting  which 
was  but  sparely  attended,  it  was  resolved — and  here  comes  the  strangest 
part  of  the  business— not  that  the  compositors’  terms  be  acceded  to, 
but  that  the  rates  previously  paid  be  continued,  which,  be  it  noted,  are 
almost  as  much  in  excess  of  what  the  men  were  willing  to  accept,  as  the 
sum  above  named  on  which  all  negotiations  foundered.  The  prices 
formerly  paid  will  therefore  remain  in  force  till  the  end  of  the  present 
year  at  least.  A  similar  movement  subsequently  set  on  foot  in  Graz 
terminated  in  an  equally  unsuccessful  manner. 


BELGIUM. 

Imperial  Honours  to  a  Belgian  Printer. — The  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  recently  conferred  a  decoration  upon  M.  Annoot  Braek- 
man,  printer  of  Ghent,  in  recognition  of  his  “  Histoire  et  Theorie  de 
la  Musique  de  l’Antiquite,”  which  is  said  to  be  a  typographic  master¬ 
piece. 

State  of  Trade. — Business  is  very  depressed,  and  there  is  a  large 
influx  of  French  compositors,  especially  from  Paris.  It  used  at  one 
time  to  be  the  rule  for  Belgian  typos  to  migrate  to  Paris.  A  lottery 
that  has  lately  taken  place  in  Ghent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Printers’ 
Sick  Relief  and  Pension  Society,  has  realized  the  handsome  sum  of 
15,000  francs. 

FRANCE. 

The  Graphic  Arts  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition. — M.  Masson, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  Paris  publishing  houses,  has  just  issued  his 
“  Rapport  sur  les  arts  graphiques.”  M.  Masson  was  a  member  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  jury.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  “  Cercle 
de  la  librairie  et  de  l’imprimerie,”  and  is  a  linguist  of  no  mean  order, 
being  conversant  with  most  of  the  modern  languages  ;  he  is  therefore 
well  able  to  pass  a  critical  judgment  upon  the  graphic  productions  of 
the  various  countries  which  exhibited  at  Vienna. 

A  very  excellent  and  erudite  article  on  “Aldus  Minutius  and 
Hellenism  at  Venice,”  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  our  Parisian  con¬ 
temporary,  La  Typologie-Tucker.  We  shall  refer  to  the  subject  of  this 
article  next  month  ;  meanwhile,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  high  opinion  of  the  ability  which  M.  Tucker  expends 
On  his  monthly,  which  is  a  most  useful  and  worthy  exponent  of  typo¬ 
graphic  progress  on  the  Continent; 


Improving  the  Occasion. — Some  of  the  members  of  the  Press 
who  went  to  Paris  with  the  Bessemer  trial  trip  party  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  engineering  establishment  of  M.  Jules 
Derriez,  in  order  to  see  a  new  web  rotating  printing-machine  which  he 
has  constructed.  This  machine  is  an  improvement  upon  four  machines 
which  M.  Derriez  supplied  for  printing  the  Paris  Moniteur.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  printing  cylinders  it  resembles  the  Nevorastrian, 
invented  by  Mr.  Hayward,  of  the  Northern  Daily  Express,  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  The  delivery  of  the  papers  is  effected  by  a  simple  and 
efficient  arrangement.  The  fly  throws  four  sheets  at  one  time,  and 
with  the  machine  working  over  11,000  per  hour,  the  motion  of  the 
fly  is  very  steady,  and  the  papers  are,  it  is  said,  placed  with  perfect 
regularity. 

The  fortune  left  by  the  late  M.  Michel  Levy,  publisher,  is  estimated 
at  17  millions  of  francs  ;  but  no  one  yet  knows  the  heir,  as  deceased’s 
will  has  not  been  found. 

Death  of  M.  Danel. —  M.  Leonard  Danel,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  Lille,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  86.  His  funeral  cort'ege  is  said  to 
have  been  on  a  magnificent  scale.  His  printing  office,  the  burning 
down  of  which  we  recently  noticed,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  again  in 
full  working  order. 

M.  J.  Wild,  the  head  of  the  music-publishing  firm  of  Schonen- 
berger,  died  at  Paris  on  the  6th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  82. 


GERMANY. 

A  Defunct  Journal.— The  Altonaer  Merkur,  a  veteran  among 
newspapers,  established  176  years  ago  (in  1699),  has  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Merkur  was  once  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  Germany  ;  but  for 
years  past  it  has  been  losing  much  of  its  prestige.  It  had,  however, 
lately  been  transformed  into  an  organ  of  the  National  Liberal  party, 
and  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the  inspiration  of  new  life  would 
stem  its  retrogressive  movement,  and  so  bring  back  the  more  prosper¬ 
ous  days  of  its  earlier  existence  ;  but  in  vain,  and  we  have  here  but 
another  illustration  that  “  what  once  has  been  shall  be  no  more.” 

Merit  Recognized. — The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  bestowed  a 
decoration  upon  Plerr  Klein,  senior  partner  of  the  German  printing- 
machine  manufacturing  firm  of  Klein,  Forst,  &Bohn,  who  have  recently 
completed  their  one  thousandth  printing-machine. 

The  Dore  Bible. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  England 
and  France  respectively  possess  but  one  version  of  the  Bible  illustrated 
by  Gustave  Dore,  Germany  has  already  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic 
version  ;  while  a  German  version  for  Jews,  revised  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  persuasion,  is  now  issuing  from  the  press,  with  the 
Dore  illustrations.  This  Bible,  as  well  as  the  two  previously  named 
Editions  de  luxe,  is  issued  by  E.  von  Plallberger,  of  Stuttgart,  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  printing  and  publishing  firms  of  Germany.  This  firm 
possesses  its  own  paper  manufactory,  and  the  'machine-room  boasts 
23  perfecting,  besides  other  machines. 

Web  Printing-Machines  for  Bookwork. —The  printers  of 
“  Pierer’s  Encyclopedia”  have  recently,  says  one  of  our  German  ex¬ 
changes,  set  up  a  machine  for  printing  from  the  web,  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  for  the  printing  of  this  work.  The  result  obtained,  it  is  said, 
was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  Bibliographic  Institute  at  Leipsic,  which 
is  just  now  issuing  a  new  edition  of  “  Meyer’s  Encyclopaedia,”  has 
set  up  a  similar  machine,  on  which  the  last-named  work  is  being 
printed  ;  the  Institute  has  already  ordered  a  second  one  to  be  also  utilized 
for  bookwork.  The  machines  in  question  are  of  German  make.  Our 
contemporary  adds  : — “  Though  Englishmen  and  Americans  were  the 
first  to  invent  and  construct  the  web  printing-machine,  yet  the  Germans 
may  justly  lay  claim  to  have  demonstrated  the  adaptability  of  these 
machines  to  bookwork.”  The  first  book  ever  printed  on  a  web  machine 
was  the  Vienna  Exhibition  Catalogue,  which  was  worked  off  on 
the  Walter  press. 

New  English  Journal  on  the  Continent. — Ilallbcrger' s 
Illustrated  Magazine  is  the  title  of  a  new  English  periodical,  which  is 
published  in  Stuttgart  by  E.  von  Plallberger,  and  edited  by  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath.  It  is  in  quarto  size,  and  appears  every  three  weeks.  Its 
contents  consist  of  novels,  descriptions  of  travels,  scientific  treatises,  &c., 
selected  mostly  from  the  periodical  literature  of  England  and  America. 
Each  number  contains  about  48  pages,  the  price  being  50  pfennige 
(about  5d.). 

German  Master  Printers’  Association. — The  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  recently  held  in  Leipsic.  We  gather  from 
the  report  then  submitted,  that  the  numerical  strength  of  the  society  has 
been  somewhat  reduced  during  the  last  year.  The  income  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  amounted  during  the  past  twelve  months  to  I5>337  marks 
(about  ,£767),  and  the  expenditure  to  nearly  the  same  amount.  The  in¬ 
defatigable  secretary  of  the  society,  and  able  editor  of  the  society’s 
organ,  the  Annalen  der  Typographic,  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
Was  with  great  reluctance  accepted  by  the  members  present,  who  unani¬ 
mously  bore  witness  to  his  unremitting  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
society.  Herr  Lorck’s  connection  with  the  German  Master  Printers’ 
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Association  will  therefore  terminate  with  the  31st  December  next ;  but 
the  Annalen  der  Typographic,  which  we  believe  was  Herr  Lorck’s 
private  property  before  it  became  the  official  organ  of  the  society,  will 
from  that  date  revert  to  Herr  Lorck,  who  will  continue  to  edit  it 
011  his  own  account.  '  The  society  has  not  as  yet  decided  whether  to 
establish  a  new  official  organ  or  not.  Among  the  more  important 
resolutions  passed  we  notice  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Herr 
O.  Bertram,  of  Halle,  it  was  resolved  to  give  notice  to  the  Journeymen 
Printers’  Society  that  the  existing  compositors’  scale,  mutually  agreed 
upon  in  May,  1873,  will  terminate  with  the  1st  July,  1876,  and  that 
the  necessary  steps  for  consultation  between  delegates  from  both  socie¬ 
ties  be  taken  accordingly.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  society  co¬ 
operate  with  the  German  Government  in  the  steps  lately  taken,  and 
which  we  noticed  in  our  March  issue,  to  inaugurate  a  uniform  system 
of  orthography.  Dr.  E.  Brockhaus  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Association. 

Another  Composing  Match. — The  printers’  tournament  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  we  recently  noticed,  is  to  be  repeated  this  summer,  in  Vienna, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Viennese  Printers’  Overseers’  Association. 
Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  to  compositors  for  the  most  tasteful  jobbing- 
work,  and  for  quick  and  correct  “  composing.”  Machine-minders  and 
pressmen  are  also  to  compete  in  their  branch  of  the  art.  Type-founders, 
too,  are  included  in  this  contest,  and  are  to  be  awarded  prizes  for  the 
best  cast'  type.  A  similar  contest,  en  miniature,  recently  took  place 
in  Herr  Fromme’s  printing-office  at  Vienna;  among  ten  of  his  appren¬ 
tices.  The  competition  was  as  regards  quick  and  correct  type-setting. 
Petit  (Brevier)  was  the  type  chosen,  of  which  96  lines,  7, 104  letters 
were  to  be  composed  to  a  measure  74  letters  wide.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  all  casting-up,  &c.,  in  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
is  done,  not  as  with  us,  to  the  number  of  ens  contained  in  the  matter, 
but  according  to  the  number  of  letters  of  the  alphabet  contained 
therein.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — The  first  prize-winner  finished 
the  prescribed  task  in  2  hours  35  minutes,  the  second  in  3  hours  1 
minute,  and  the  third  in  3  hours  6  minutes.  As  regards  mistakes, 
one  line  was  deducted  for  every  ten  literals,  and  the  same  for  each 
word  left  out.  Money  prizes  of  various  amounts  were  awarded  by 
the  employer  to  the  six  quickest  typos. 

Generous  Employers. — The  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  whose 
printing  establishment  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  or  perhaps  of 
the  world,  endowed  in  1869,  when  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  firm,  a  school  fund  from  which  the  school  fees 
of  the  children  of  all  their  married  employes  are  defrayed.  The  wages 
are  of  course  paid  in  full  independently  of  this.  They  have  lately 
surprised  their  personnel  by  another  act  of  generosity  which,  while  an 
evidence  of  the  magnanimous  nature  of  the  donors,  is  equally 
eloquent  as  to  the  harmony  which  exists  at  this  establishment 
between  employers  and  employed.  The  firm  has  set  apart  30,000 
marks  (,£1,500)  as  the  foundation  of  a  Sick  and  Relief  Fund.  The 
annual  interest  accruing  -from  this  sum  (.£75)  is  to  be  primarily 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  such  workmen  as  through  long-continued 
illness  or  other  unprovoked  misfortune  may  be  in  reduced  circum¬ 
stances.  Should  none  or  only  part  of  such  sum  be  required  for  relief 
during  any  one  year,  the  surplus  may  be  lent  out — we  suppose  without 
interest — to  those^  workmen  who  may  require  such  assistance.  The 
whole  management  of  the  fund,  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  granted  in 
relief  or  lent  out,  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  employes  chosen  from 
among  the  whole  body  by  themselves.  And  to  crown  all,  the  only 
qualification  required  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  is,  that  he  has  been 
with  the  firm  one  twelvemonth. 

Berlin  Printers  and  Typefounders’  Union. — The  report  of 
this  society  for  the  year  1874  shows  some  startling  figures.  We  gather 
from  it  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  society  during  the  said  year  for 
unemployed  relief,  strike  money,  &c.,  amounted  to  the  gigantic  sum  of 
34,296  thaler  (£"5,144.  8s.)  ;  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  exclusive  of 
1,017  thaler  (£i52-  IIS-)  paid  to  typos  on  tramp  ;  nor  does  it  include 
4,008  thaler  (£"601.  4s.)  distributed  in  sick  relief.  Of  the  above  total 
°f  £5> 1 14>  3>221  thaler  (£"483.  3s.)  had  been- contributed  by  printers 
outside  Berlin.  The  remainder  (£4,661.  5s.)  had  been  raised  among  the 
members,  which  amount,  distributed  over  the  1,200  members  the 
society  boasted  on  the  31st  December,  gives  an  average  contribution 
per  member  for  1874  of  nearly  £3.  18s.,  equal  to  is.  6d.  a  week.  Our 
ably  edited  contemporary,  the  Journal  filr  Buchdruckerkunst,  com¬ 
menting  upon  these  figures,  says  :  “  It  is  the  socialistic  democrats  who 
most  persistently  raise  the  outcry  against  the  excessive  military  budgets 
of  the  various  Governments  as  compared  with  the  small. sums  devoted 
by  them  to  public  culture.  It  is  worth  comparing  the  amount  set 
apart  for  war  purposes  (£5,144.  8s.)  in  1874,  with  the  £33  spent  during 
the  same  period  by  the  Berlin  Typographic  Union  on  mental  culture — - 
i.e.  on  its  library,  and  one  can  then  estimate  at  its  proper  value  the 
clamour  of  these  democratic  socialists,  who,  as  everybody  knows,  are 
the  leaders  of  the  Berlin  Typographic  Society.” 

German  Journalists’  Conference. — Bremen  has  been  decided 
upon  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  tenth  conference  of  German  journal¬ 
ists,  on  the  21st  to  23rd  August  next.  Some  important  points  are  to 


be  discussed  at  these  meetings  ;  amongst  others  it  is  proposed  that 
efforts  be  made  to  induce  the  amendment  of  the  Press  laws,  so  that  no 
responsibility  shall  attach  to  any  paper  or  its  proprietors,  &c.,  for 
giving  a  correct  account  of  any  public  lawsuit.  Another  point  to  be 
mooted  is,  that  those  connected  with  the  Press  be  protected  against  the 
injury  accruing  to  them  from  being  compelled  to  give  evidence — a  law 
which  has  been  frequently  exercised  lately.  The  advisability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  organ  of  intercommunication,  as  also  the  writing  of  a  history 
of  the  society,  ‘  are  to  be  discussed.  Among  many  other  interesting 
topics  to  be  considered,  which  we  need  not  here  enumerate,  we  notice 
that  the  following  important  query  is  to  be  answered  : — Is  anonymous 
journalism  in  connection  with  the  Daily  Press  expedient  and  necessary, 
or  not  ? 

Gutenberg  Bible. — The  copy  of  the  so-called  42-line  Bible  which 
we  recently  reported  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  sacristy  of  an 
ancient  church  at  Klein-Bautzen,  Germany,  has  been  acquired  by  an 
Englishman,  who  paid  2,950  thaler  (£442.  10s.)  for  it.  The  Bible 
had  been  presented  to  this  church  nearly  200  years  ago,  i.e.  in  1677, 
by  the  then  collator  of  the  church,  a  noble  whose  long  German  title, 
if  here  repeated,  would  fill  some  two  lines’  space  or  more.  Till  lately 
it  had  been  taken  for  granted  that  this  Bible  was  only  an  ancient 
manuscript. 

Where  were  the  English  Manufacturers  ? — The  Journal 
filr  Buchdruckerkunst  says  that  a  printing  firm  of  Cartagena  de  las 
Indias,  in  New  Granada,  has  ordered  several  large  printing  machines 
and  rolling  and  calendering  machines  of  MM.  Albert  &  Co.,  of 
Frankenthal,  Germany.  The  money  (says  the  Journal )  has  been 
amply  secured  by  cheques  upon  good  Hamburg  houses. 

Berlin  Co-operative  Printing-office. — The  Berlin  Type¬ 
founders  and  Compositors’  Union  established  in  March,  1874,  a 
co-operative  type-foundry.  The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended 
this  young  institution  is  said  to  be  such  that  its  promoters  contemplate 
the  addition  of  a  co-operative  printing-office. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  announced  in  a  recent  issue  that,  desirous  of 
giving  its  many  employes  the  benefit  of  some  rest  on  Sundays,  only 
one  edition  would  in  future  be.  issued  on  that  day.  The  proprietors 
say  that  owing  to  their  now  perfected  system  of  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation  they  will  in  future  be  able  on  Sundays  to  give  all  the  latest 
news  in  their  morning  issue. 

Centenary  of  Fr.  Konig. — On  the  recent  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Friedrich  Konig  at  Eisleben,  the  same  town,  by-the-by, 
where  292  years  before  Martin  Luther  was  bom,  a  congratulatory 
address  was  sent  by  the  German  Master  Printers’  Association  to  his 
two  surviving  sons,  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich  von  Konig,  the  present 
heads  of  the  firm  at  Kloster  Oberzell. 


HOLLAND. 

Statistics  of  Printing  and  Publishing  in  Holland.— 
There  are  in  the  Netherlands  1,004  booksellers,  367  printing-offices, 
98  lithographic  establishments,  4  type-foundries,'  13  xylographic  insti¬ 
tutes,  8  copper-plate  printing-offices,  4  printer’s  ink  manufacturers,  2 
roller  composition  depots,  5  dealers  in  printing-office  utensils,  3  stereo¬ 
typers,  87  bookbinding  establishments,  and  153  paper-merchants. 


HUNGARY. 

Periodical  Literature  in  PIungary. — The  number  of  publi¬ 
cations  now  published  in  Hungary  is  246  :  133  of  these  are  issued  in 
the  capital  (Budapest),  the  remaining  IT3  in  the  provinces.  They  may 
be  classified  as  follows  : — 17  are  political  dailies,  and  25  weeklies; 
22  are  devoted  to  church  and  school  literature ;  1 1  are  belletristic 
journals,  6  humoristic,  46  technical,  48  non-political  provincials,  49 
periodicals,  2  illustrated  journals,  5  advertisement  sheets,  and  15  sup¬ 
plements. — Annalen  der  Typographic. 


ITALY. 

Printing  IN  Rome. — The  stately  building  in  Rome  which  had  been 
assigned  as  a  residence  to  the  Bishops  who  were  to  continue  the 
labours  of  the  last  Vatican  Council,  has  been  converted  by  the  Italian 
Government  into  a  bank-note  printing  establishment,  the  basement 
being  utilized  as  a  machine-room.  It  is  said — we  dont’t  know  with 
how  much  truth — that  the  manager  of  this  office,  by  way  of  trial,  se¬ 
lected  machines  of  English,  French,  and  German  manufacture,  to  try 
their  various  capabilities  for  bank-note  printing,  and  that  those  of 
German  manufacture  were  found  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  less  than  twenty-four  of 
Konig  &  Bauer’s  machines  are  at  work  there,  and  that  several  more 
are  ordered.  The  upper  rooms,  all  large,  airy  apartments,  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  different  managers,  draughtsmen,  engravers,  &c. 
The  internal  arrangements  are  not  as  yet  completed,  and  it  will  be 
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some  months  before  the  establishment  will  be  in  complete  working 
order. 

National  Printing-office  in  Italy. — The  Archiv  fur  Buck 
druckerkunst  says  that  a  Typographic  Art  Institute  is  being  established 
in  Italy.  It  is  to  be  an  academy  of  printing  and  type-founding.  This 
institute  is  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of 
type-body  and  type-height  all  over  Italy.  Our  contemporary  adds  that, 
however  desirable  the  realization  of  this  object  may  be,  yet  in  Italy  of 
all  other  places  such  a  “pie”  system  at  present  obtains,  that  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties  will'  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  desired 
result  can  be  obtained. 


SPAIN. 

A  Secret  Press  Discovered. — The  police  at  Madrid  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  discovering  the  secret  printing-office  from  whence 
were  issued  the  Cuartel  Real  and  the  Vanguardia,  the  official  organs 
of  the  so-called  “King  of  the  Mountains”  (’Don  Carlos).  The 
whole  establishment  was  in  full  working  when  the  police  entered  ; 
and  consequently  compositors,  printers,  &c.,  were  lodged  in  durance 
vile. 


SWEDEN. 

Journalism  in  Sweden. — This  Country  boasts  now  271  periodical 
issues  ;  this  shows  an  increase  of  18  upon  the  past  year.  They 
are  distributed  over  the  country  in  the  following  proportion  : — 
Stockholm,  87;  Gothenburg,  12;  Jonkoping  and  Upsala,  9  each; 
Malmo,  1  ;  Wisby,  7  ;  Calmar  and  Linkoping,  6  each  ;  seven  towns 
have  5  each ;  three,  4  each  ;  six,  3  each  ;  and  thirteen,  2  each.  Twelve 
papers  are  issued  daily,  and  16  of  the  periodicals  are  illustrated. 


Ijhdneixrs, 


The  Printer's  Practical  Every-Day  Book.  By  T.  S.  Houghton. 
With  Emendations  and  Additions  by  Geo.  Marshall.  Preston  ; 
G.  Marshall,  12,  St.  Wilfrid-street. 

ABOUT  the  year  1841  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  Houghton,  a  Preston 
printer,  issued  a  little  work  under  the  above  title.  In  several 
respects  it  was  an  improvement  upon  the  grammars,  handbooks,  and 
guides  then  in  use.  As  its  title  implied,  it  was  intended,  above  all,  to 
be  practical ;  a  book  that  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  with  confidence  in  regard  to  its  instructions.  It  was  well  arranged, 
under  the  headings  of  Case-work  and  Press-work  ;  and  the  first  was 
subdivided  into  News-work,  Job-work,  and  Book-work,  a  chapter  being 
devoted  to  each  of  the  subsidiary  operations,  from  laying  up  the  letter 
to  distributing  it.  The  book  also  contained  some  new  imposition 
schemes,  chiefly  those  in  which  the  title  and  light  pages  are  brought 
into  the  middle  of  the  form.  It  further  undertook  the  useful  office 
of  protesting  against  the  waste  of  leads,  reglet,  rule,  and  furniture 
by  cutting  them  up  at  random,  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  moment,  and 
advocated  the  cutting  up  to  certain  standard  sizes — a  plan  which 
is  now  all  but  universal. 

Mr.  Houghton’s  book,  however,  was  singularly  deficient  of  literary 
qualities.  .  Bad  grammar  and  carelessly  constructed  sentences 
abounded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obscure  the  author’s  meaning  in 
many  important  passages.  Its  “  historical  ”  matter  was  beneath 
criticism,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  describe  the  improvements  in 
processes  and  machinery  which  even  then  had  taken  place. 

The  book  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  but  it  had  never  been  pro¬ 
perly  revised  up' to  the  death  of  its  author  two  or  three  years  ago,  nor 
had  its  manifest  deficiencies  been  supplied.  It  seemed  to  hold  its 
position  in  trade  literature  simply  because  there  was  no  other  manual 
of  the  kind  to  compete  with  it.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a 
reproach  that  this  should  be  the  case.  There  is  an  apathy  in 
regard  to  technical  literature  among  English  printers  which  is 
utterly  incomprehensible.  Some  still  think  that  practical  details 
cannot  be  taught  except  by  example  and  word  of  mouth,  although 
every  other  industry  has  its  text-books  and  manuals.  Others 
think  that  lads  may  be  left  to  themselves  to  pick  up  what 
knowledge  is  of  use  to  them.  Some  who  have  acquired  their  own 
knowledge  by  this  process,  and  know  its  disadvantages,  think  that 
others  should  be  compelled  to  pursue  the  same  stony  path  ;  and  these 


people  are  they  who  are  full  of  “dodges,”  “knacks,”  and 
“  wrinkles,”  which  they  think  no  one  else  possesses,  and  should  not 
be  divulged  in  a  book.  In  short,  there  are,  unhappily,  various  influences 
which  retard  improvement  in  the  typographical  manuals  of  this  country, 
and  combined  they  keep  in  vogue  some  of  the  most  inadequate,  in¬ 
correct,  untrustworthy  treatises  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language. 

It  has  been  announced  for  some  time  that  a  “new”  edifion  of 
Houghton’s  book  was  in  preparation,  and  that  additions  would  be 
made  to  its  literary  matter.  A  copy  of  this  issue  is  now  before  us. 
The  preface  says  :  “  Many  improvemements  having  been  made  in  the 
typographical  art  since  the  last  edition  of  the  Printer’s  Practical 
Every-Day  Book  was  issued,  the  publisher  of  the  present  edition 
thought  it  desirable,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  to  make 
the  work  a  most  useful  manual  for  every  department  of  the  trade,  to 
embody  some  of  these  improvements  in  the  present  amended  edition, 
in  which  will  be  found  several  additional  examples  of  imposition,  a 
table  of  signatures,  scientific  signs  and  their  significations,  &c.” 

Now  we  have  carefully  collated  every  page  of  the  present  issue  with 
the  last  issue  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Houghton,  and  we  are  deeply  sorry 
to  have  to  say,  without  mincing  the  matter,  that  the  book  is  brought 
before  the  trade  under  entirely  false  pretences.  With  the  exception  of 
about  a  dozen  pages,  the  book  is  printed  from  stereotype  of  the  last  edition. 
We  did  not  discover  this  fact  at  first,  for  the  stereotyping  has  been  so 
badly  done  that  the  lines  of  the  type  are  thickened  and  appear  to 
have  quite  another  face  ;  but  the  stupid  blunders  of  grammar,  and  the 
wr'etched  manner  in  which  the  book  was  read,  soon  exposed  this  fact. 
All  the  old  typographical  and  grammatical  errors  are  of  course  repro¬ 
duced.  We  have  “machinism”  for  mechanism,  “  perseverence  ”  for 
perseverance,  “oftner”  for  oftener,  “  tireing ”  for  tiring,  “irresista- 
ble”  for  irresistible,  &c. ;  “there  has  been  legal  documents,”  “  Guten¬ 
berg  had  declined  [retired  from]  business,”  “each  of  which  are,” 
“  composing,  correcting,  and  distributing  is  the  same,”  “  the  practice 
is  common  in  large  establishments  to  concentrate  its  professors  entirely 
to  one  or  the  other,”  and  so  on  throughout.  These  things  were  partly 
excusable  in  poor  Mr.  Houghton’s  book  in  its  early  issue,  on  account  of 
its  practical  usefulness  and  its  express  avoidance  of  any  claim  to  lite¬ 
rary  merit.  But  when  Mr.  Marshall  assumes  the  position  of  editor,  and 
.  issues  what  he  calls  an  emended  edition,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  to 
find  errors  obliterated  instead  of  being  perpetuated.  Nothing  could  be 
more  cruel  than  to  stereotype  them,  so  far  as  regards  Mr.  Houghton’s 
reputation,  and  nothing  more  damaging  to  Mr.  Marshall’s  character, 
either  for  candour  or  for  common  education,  than  to  foist  a  stereotyped 
reproduction  of  such  matter  upon  the  trade  as  a  new  and  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  well-known  faulty  book. 

Let  us  now  see  of  what  the  “  additions  by  Geo.  Marshall  ”  consist. 
They  are  the  twelve-line  preface  already  quoted,  an  advertisement,  a 
circular,  and  a  card  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  business — wretchedly  displayed, 
by  the  way — a  table  of  signatures,  a  list  of  signs,  a  copy  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Compositors’  Memorial,  and  seven  pages  of  imposition  tables, 
of  such  “  every-day  use,”  as  schemes  for  72’s,  128's,  96’s,  64’s,  and 
48’s  are  known  to  be  !  So  far  as  we  can  find,  nothing  more  than  this. 
No  new  information,  no  notice  of  any  new  material,  or  of  new  pro¬ 
cesses  !  Houghton’s  imposition  tables  overlooked,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  among  other  jobs,  leaflets,  with  several  pages,’  not  intended  to 
be  cut  up.  Mr.  Marshall  might  have  supplied  these,  but  he  has  not, 
giving  us  instead  tables  that  will  not  perhaps  be  used  more  than  once 
in  a  dozen  years,  and  which,  when  required,  could  easily  be  got  at. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  book  has  been  shorn  of  some  of  its  most  use¬ 
ful  information.  The  tables  showing  piece  prices  and  wages  on  news-, 
papers,  job-work,  book- work,  presS- work,  &c. ,  in  London  and  the 
leading  provincial  towns  have  been  left  out,  although  the  explanatory 
matter  relating  to  them  has  in  several  instances  been  reprinted  ;  thus 
rendering  it  ridiculously  useless  and  inconsequential. 

These  wages  scales  were  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  ;  it  is 
now  entirely  lost.  The  London  prices  for  weekly  newspapers  are  not 
carried  into  the  book,  but  the  circular  of  the  compositors  is  made  into 
an  appendix,  without  a  word  of  necessary  explanation,  in  the  absence 
of  which,  the  space  devoted  to  it  is  simply  wasted.  Again,  the  alter¬ 
native  schemes  of  imposition,  besides  other  matters,  were  formerly 
printed  in  red.  This  excellent  plan  has  also  been  abandoned.  As  for 
the  “scientific  signs,”  those  only  are  given  which  are  to  be  found  in 
an  ordinary  dictionary. 

The  chapter  on  “  Improved  Materials”  might  have  been  written 
twenty  years  ago.  What  can  be  thought  of  an  editor  who  states  that  at 
the  present  time  Applegath’s  machines  are  printing  the  Times 
(p.  130);  who  speaks  of  Napier’s  machine- as  just  invented,  and  “said” 
to  produce  so-and-so  ;  and  who  ignores  modern  machinery  altogether? 
The  book  is  simply  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Houghton’s  work,  and  comes  to 
us  with  “  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.”  The  whole  is  highly  dis¬ 
creditable  to  Mr.  Marshall.  As  a  guide  to  the  present  day  practice  of 
the  printing  office  this  edition  is  simply  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Instead  of  the  new  edition  of  the  book  being  more  useful  than  the 
last,  it  is  decidedly  inferior,  the  additions  are  valueless,  the  subtractions 
amount  to  mutilations,  and  otir  readers  can  estimate  the  “  emendations  ” 
for  themselves. 
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Traiti  pratique  complet ,  d' Impression  photographiquc  aux  encres  grasses. 
By  L.  Moock.  Paris  :  J.  Audouin. 

THIS  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  practical  hancl-book  of  the  modern 
methods  of  photo-reproduction.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief 
parts,  the  photographic  and  the  reproductive,  and  gives  the  fullest 
details  in  each  of  the  manipulations  involved.  It  maybe  recommended 
to  those  who  intend  to  practise  this  very  beautiful  and  useful  art.  Had 
we  not  very  recently  traversed  the  same  ground,  we  would,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  readers,  follow  the  author  through  the  different  processes 
he  details  ;  but  as  our  pages  have  already  contained  very  similar  infor¬ 
mation,  we  refrain  from  repeating  it.  The  book  is  suppelmented  with 
an  account  of  the  methods  of  Woodbury,  Edwards,  and  Albert,  and 
shows  wherein  their  systems  differ  from  ordinary  photo-lithography. 
This,  again,  has  been  treated  of  in  our  journal.  It  remains  for  us  only 
to  characterize  the  little  work  under  notice  as  a  careful  and  trustworthy 
manual,  and  one  whose  practical  hints  and  directions  will  save  the  tyro 
much  annoyance  and  disappointment.  It  is  the  only  book  that  we 
have  seen  that  gives  the  actual  formulae  for  the  different  preparations 
as  well  as  the  precise  mode  of  using  them,  and  is  obviously  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  this 
subject. 


The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Panoramic  Guide,  published 
by  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  of  London  and  Derby,  is  a  timely  and 
well-edited  publication.  The  idea  is  a  capital  one,  and  is  both 
intelligently  and  intelligibly  brought  out,  so  that  he  who  runs— by  rail- 
may  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  A  diagram  of  the  railway  occupies 
the  centre  of  each  page  ;  the  direction  of  the  trains  is  indicated  by 
engraved  engines  and  carriages  ;  stations,  junctions,  &c.,  are  shown, 
and  distances  given  ;  rivers,  canals,  roads,  churches,  chapels,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  works  are  pointed  out.  On  the  down  and  up  sides  is  a 
description  of  the  scene  which  presents  itself  through  the  carriage 
window  ;  and  whatever  locally  pertains  to  history,  biography,  and 
science  is  stated  in  plain  language  and  readable  type.  We  may  also 
add  that  the  Guide  to  each  Railway— so  far  as  Messrs.  Bemrose  have 
carried  out  the  series — is  sold  for  the  small  sum  of  sixpence.  Such  a 
work  was  wanted,  and  is  sure  of  success,  being  at  once  good  and 
cheap. 


A  Cheap  RedInic. — Messrs.  Slater  &  Palmer,  of  Wine-Office-court, 
Fleet-street,  have  submitted  to  us  a  sample  of  red  litho’  ink  which 
is  a  good  imitation  of  vermilion,  and  works  very  well.  Though  unable 
to  state  of  what  it  is  composed,  we  may  say  it  is  not  vermilion,  as 
nitric  acid  will  turn  it  an  orange-yellow  ;  moreover,  it  is  transparent, 
while  vermilion  is  opaque.  Of  its  stability  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  our  experience  does  not  enable  us  at  present  to  vouch.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  answer  many  purposes  quite  as  well  as  the  more 
expensive  ink  it  imitates,  and  while  being  cheaper  per  pound,  it  has  a 
further  recommendation  in  the  fact  that  one  pound  of  this  will  go 
further  than  two  of  vermilion. 


®0pitS  of  %  Ulonllj. 


THE  South  Wales  lock-out  represents  a  money  loss  in  wages  alone 
of  no  less  than  ,£5,000,000  to  the  operatives.  Such  a  fact  speaks 
eloquently  as  to  the  amount  of  loss  and  misery  which  society  has  in¬ 
directly  suffered  through  this  sad  dispute.  The  effects  of  such  a  crisis 
are  not  immediately  made  manifest ;  but  they  are  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and  it  will  be  some  time  ere  they  cease  to  be  experienced,  not  only  by 
the  miners  and  others  particularly  identified  with  the  struggle,  but  by 
many  members  of  the  body  politic,  who  will  perhaps  suffer,  unconscious 
of  the  cause.  That  the  trades  and  occupations  connected  with  printing 
will  escape  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  although  business  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  keeps  very  brisk  at  present,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  subsidence 
of  this  activity  awaits  us.  Meanwhile  the  judicious  tradesman  cannot 
do  better  than  carefully  overhaul  his  books  at  Midsummer,  weigh  the 
merits  of  some  of  his  customers,  and  weed  out — as  far  as  he  can  do  so — 
unprofitable  business  ;  for  it  is  needful  to  insist  that  all  business  is  not 
profitable,  and  that  some  descriptions  of  business  which  once  paid  to  do, 
no  longer  pay  at  all.  Already  we  have  the  indication  everywhere  that 
money  was  never  so  difficult  to  collect,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time 
allowed  that  “  Trade  is  very  good.” 


The  demand  for  good  copperplate  printers  in  London  is  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  supply.  The  cause  is  largely  assignable  to  the  fashionable 
pursuit  of  Etching,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  large  amount  of  high-class 
plate-work. 


We  respect  the  intentions  of  Government  in  promising  to  throw  open 
some  of  their  printing  contracts  to  the  trade  at  large  ;  but  we  do  not 
imagine  that  outsiders  will  feel  very  elated  when  they  come  to  realize  all 
the  conditions  which  beset  this  class  of  work,  for  a  worse  employer 
than  the  British  Government  is  not  easily  found. 


One  of  those  inventive  geniuses  who  supply  London  correspondence 
to  small  provincial  journals  says  that  the  Times  now  proposes  to  sup¬ 
plant  every  other  newspaper.  “  There  has  been  a  composing  machine 
in  operation  at  Printing  House-square  for  some  time,  and  I  learn  that 
experiments  are  being  made,  the  result  of  which,  if  successful,  will  be 
the  simultaneous  composition  of  -the  Times  in  London  and  every  other 
great  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  external  form  of  the  composing 
machine  exactly  resembles  that  of  a  piano,  and  the  compositor,  by 
touching  a  key,  drops  a  type  into  its  proper  place.  The  new  move  is 
to  add  electricity  to  the  process,  and  by  means  of  wires  to  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  &c.,  to  compose  at  all  the  places  at  one  time.” 


The  Wayzgoose  season  has  already  commenced,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
observe  that  in  too  many  cases  the  degrading  practice  of  soliciting  con¬ 
tributions  from  all  and  sundry  people  who  may  be  reckoned  to  enjoy 
any  of  the  patronage  of  an  office  is  still  kept  up.  This  should  not  be 
in  these  times,  when  labour  is  generally  so  well  paid,  and  when  the 
artisan  class  as  a  body  are — and  as  a  rule  not  without  justice  and  pro¬ 
priety — asserting  the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  their  order. 
Surely  the  printers  of  London  can  afford  to  raise  enough  money  to  dine 
together  in  the  country  once  a  year  without  resorting  to  begging  letters, 
which  is  what  all  wayzgoose  appeals  really  are,  however  much  the  fact 
may  have  been  heretofore  overlooked. 


Under  the  head  of  “Inventors’  Column,”  The  Daily  Telegraph 
announces  that  it  has  arranged  to  extend,  in  an  entirely  novel  direction, 
the  field  of  intelligence  and  public  usefulness  to  which  the  pages  of  a 
daily  newspaper  have  hitherto  been  limited.  This  purpose  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  effect  through  the  medium  of  a  new  class  of  advertisements, 
pertaining  to  fresh  inventions  of  all  kinds  ;  to  patents  in  operation  and 
for  sale  ;  to  the  formation  of  public  companies  and  private  partnerships 
for  working  them  ;  the  business  announcements  of  patent  agents  ;  the 
publication  of  legal  proceedings,  and  other  matters  relating  to  patents 
and  registered  designs.  Hundreds  of  excellent  and  valuable  inven¬ 
tions,  it  is  urged,  every  year  fail  to  obtain  their  due  meed  of  attention 
and  reward,  from  the  simple  fact  of  their  existence  being  known  only 
to  the  comparatively  few  readers  of  the  purely  scientific  journals.  A 
prominent  position  will  be  assigned  to  these  advertisements  in  the 
leader  page,  at  a  charge  of  seven  shillings  for  advertisements  not 
exceeding  three  lines,  and  two  shillings  for  every  additional  line. 


Recently  the  reports  of  Inspectors  of  Factories,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  were  published  in  a  Blue-book.  In  the  half- 
year  ended  the  31st  of  October  last  the  number  of  accidents  was  3,643, 
of  which  2,712  were  to  males  and  931  to  females.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  159 — 146  males  and  13  females.  ‘  The  amputations  were 
numerous.  In  the  six  months  there  were  1, 103  informations  and  719 
convictions.  The  total  amount  of  fines  inflicted  was  £616.  5s.  2d., 
and  the  amount  of  costs  £453.  17s.  iod.  There  were  19  informations 
adjourned,  367  withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs,  and  58  dismissed.  As 
our  readers  are  already  aware,  a  Commission  is  now  sitting  to  ascertain 
how  these  Acts  are  found  in  practice  to  work,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
labours  important  information  will  no  doubt  be  comprised  in  the  report 
which  the  commissioners  will  make.  Evidence  was  taken  last  week  as 
to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  in  the  London  printing  and  binding 
trades  ;  but  we  doubt  if  as  much  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  matter 
as  befits  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  those  concerned.  Hereafter, 
this  apathy  will  perhaps  be  regretted. 


The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  in  Black  and  White  is  opened  just 
as  we  are  going  to  press.  We  pointed  out  much  to  interest  our  readers 
in  its  predecessor  last  year,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  find  upon  the 
present  occasion  some  of  the  suggestions  which  we  ventured  to  submit 
to  the  managers  have  been  carried  into  effect.  In  our  next  issue  we 
shall  record  our  opinion  of  this  year’s  exhibition,  one  which  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  claim  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  printing  fraternity. 


The  first  number  of  the  European  Review,  a  weekly  journal  of 
foreign  politics,  commerce,  literature,  science,  and  art,  will  appear  on 
the  19th  inst.  It  will  be  uniform  with  the  Saturday  Review,  and  we 
are  informed  that  it  will  include  in  the  list  of  its  contributors  many  of 
the  leading  writers  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  well-known  English 
authorities  on  foreign  subjects, 
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An  Ungrateful  Thief. — At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  James  Butt, 
28,-  was  charged  with  stealing  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  the  money  of 
Charles  Frederick  Mozley,  his  master.  He  was  further  charged  with 
stealing  three  several  sums  of  one  shilling,  the  moneys  of  his  master. — 
Mr.  Besley  prosecuted  ;  the  prisoner  was  undefended.  Mr.  Besley 
said  the  prosecutor  was  the  proprietor  of  a  printing  establishment  in 
Turnmill-street,  carried  on  under  the  title  of  Grant  &  Co.,  and  the 
establishment  was  divided  into  several  departments,  each  of  which  was 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreman,  who  had  the  power  of  engaging  the 
various  hands  under  him,  but  had  to  make  a  return  as  to  the  amount  of 
weekly  wages  required,  and  in  a  pay-sheet  set  forth  the  amounts  each 
one  received.  It  appeared  that  for  some  time  past  a  boy  named 
Sinclair  was  returned  as  receiving  6s.  per  week,  whereas  in  fact  he  only 
received  5s.,  the  prisoner  thus  appropriating  one  shilling  every  week 
to  his  own  use.  On  a  change  subsequently  being  made  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  the  prisoner  was  given  into 
custody  on  the  charge  of  robbing  his  employer  of  the  amount  in 
question.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  Mr.  Besley  said  before 
the  prisoner  was  sentenced  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court 
to  some  facts  connected  with  the  case.  The  prisoner  entered  the 
service  of  Messrs.  Grant  &  Co.  in  April,  1871,  at  a  salary  of  14s.  per 
week,  and  as  the  business  increased  and  the  prisoner  became  more 
useful  he  was  promoted,  until,  in  July  of  last  year,  he  was  made  the 
foreman  of  one  of  the  departments,  at  a  salary  of  36s.  per  week. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  position  of  confidence  to  which  he  had  been 
raised,  he  obtained  from  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  firm  postage-stamps 
for  daily  orders  in  excess  of  what  he  required,  embezzling  by  this  means 
^13.  19s.  4d.  before  he  was  found  out.  Messrs.  Grant  &  Co.,  on  dis¬ 
covering  this  theft,  as  the  prisoner  had  in  his  own  handwriting  admitted, 
behaved  very  kindly  to  him,  consenting  to  look  over  the  matter,  and 
retaining  him  in  their  employ.  It  appeared  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  person  named  Baber,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Messrs.  Grant 
&  Co.  from  their  service  about  three  years  ago,  and  had  been  taken 
into  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Toman  &  Son,  of  Nottingham, 
and  since  the  former  had  been  dismissed  the  prisoner  in  connection 
with  Baber  had  been  taking  samples  of  Messrs.  Grant  &  Co.’s 
labels  and  sending  them  to  Nottingham,  and  that  the  prisoner  had 
also  sent  to  the  same  place  information  as  to  the  dates  on  which  the 
contracts  for  printing  would  expire,  and  the  names  of  the  parties 
with  whom  the  contracts  were  made,  so  that  Messrs.  Toman  might 
offer  for  the  same  contracts  and  to  the  same  customers.  .  The 
prisoner  had  also  induced  workmen  in  Messrs.  Grant’s  employ  to  go 
to  Nottingham  and  work  for  Messrs.  Toman.  He  (Mr.  Besley)  did 
not  mention  these  facts  as  any  grounds  for  excessive  punishment,  but 
they  felt  bound  to  prosecute  upon  the  embezzlement  being  dis¬ 
covered,  and  although  the  sum  was  trifling,  they  did  not  recommend 
the  prisoner  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  the  Court.  The  Assistant 
Judge  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
nine  months.  [Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  properly  a  member  of  the  printing  business,  in  which  we  are  happy 
to  think  there  are  not  many  such  utterly  unworthy  servants.  As  we 
before  have  had  occasion  to  point  out,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
printing-office  employes,  as  a  body,  that  the  standard  of  fidelity  which 
they  have  always  maintained  is  exceptionally  high.] 

Copyright  in  Illustrations. — Van  Voorst  v.  Hogg. — This 
was  a  copyright  case,  which  was  tried  in  the  Rolls  Court  last  month. 
The  plaintiff  is  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  in  Yarrell’s  History 
of  British  Birds ,  which  was  published  in  1837.  The  defendant  has 
recently  brought  out  an  illustrated  7s.  6d.  book,  called  The  Parlour 
Menagerie,  containing  woodcuts  of  160  birds,  51  of  which  are  alleged 
to  be  piracies  from  Yarrell,  being  in  the  same  attitude  as  Yarrell’s, 
only  reversed,  and  the  execution  being  le^s  spirited.  The  defendant 
denied  the  piracy,  stating  that  the  woodcuts  complained  of  were 
printed  from  blocks  engraved  prior  to  1840  by  Rieveley  or  Clennell, 
two  of  Bewick’s  pupils,  which  his  father  bought  in  1859  at  an  auction 
sale  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  used  in  1862  to  illustrate  a  work 
called  Oar  Feathered  Families.  And  he  represented  that  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  woodcuts  from  those  blocks  and  Yarrell’s  figures 
arose  from  both  parties  having  copied  some  common  original,  probably 
Bewick  or  Gould.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  one  artist  had  copied  from  the 
other,  unless  it  were  shown  that  both  artists  had  copied  a  common 
original.  He  would  allow  the  cause  to  stand  over  for  six  weeks,  on  an 
undertaking  by  the  defendant  not  to  dispose  of  any  copies  of  the 
Parlour  Menagerie  in .  the  meantime,  and  thus  give  the  defendant  an 
opportunity  of  searching  for  and  producing  the  works  on  which  he 
relied  as  evidence  of  a  common  original.  At  present,  his  Honour 
added,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  proved  his  case, '  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  being  disproved  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Hogg 
has  since  written  to  the  papers  stating  that  Mr.  Fussell,  who  made 
most  of  the  drawings  for  Yarrell’s  British  Birds,  was  compelled  to 


admit  that  he  had  copied  from  Gould's  Birds  of  Europe,  and  that  Mr . 
H.  G.  Bohn,  the  publisher,  and  Mr.  E.  Dalziel,  the  engraver,  were 
called  for  the  defendant,  and  respectively  gave  evidence  of  the  e  xist- 
ence  of  early  works  from  which  many  of  the  birds  figured  in 
“Yarrell”  might  have  been  copied,  and  that  the  engravings  in  the 
defendant’s  Parlour  Menagerie  are  of  a  school  anterior  to  those  in 
Yarrell’s  work. 

A  Judge’s  Opinion  on  the  Number  System. — At  the  City  of 
London  Court,  recently,  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son,  publishers,  sued  for 
,£5.  15s.  for  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  supplied  through  a  travel¬ 
ling  agent.  The  defendant’s  solicitor  produced  a  catalogue  to  show 
that  the  book  could  have  been  bought  in  a  shop  for  £3.  15s.,  and  he 
objected  to  pay  more.  His  Honour  said  there  appeared  to  be  a  special 
contract  by  plaintiffs  to  sell  at  ^5.  15s.,  and  defendant  could  not  get 
out  of  that.  If  the  book  could  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  a  shop, 
defendant  should  have  gone  to  a  shop.  The  simple  remedy  against 
travelling  agents  was  to  show  them  the  door. 

Charge  of  Fraud. — Charles  Bozzi  Granville,  23,  no  occupation, 
and  Algernon  Granville,  17,  clerk,  brothers,  have  been  charged  at  the 
Mansion  House  with  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences.  Prosecutors 
were  Messrs.  Watts  &  Cooper,  paper  merchants,  at  5  and  7,  Fen- 
church-street.  The  younger  prisoner  had  been  in  their  service  for  two 
or  three  months  past  as  clerk  and  traveller.  They  had  done  business 
for  some  time  with  Messrs.  Granville  Brothers,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
of  which  firm  the  prisoner  Charles  was  a  member.  On  the  29th  of 
April  last  the  prisoner  Algernon  represented  to  his  masters  that  he  had 
received  an  order  for  81  reams  of  brown  paper  from  Messrs.  C.  &  S. 
Grimwade  on  condition,  that  the  delivery  was  made  that  day,  and  he 
stated  that  as  he  knew  they  had  only  five  reams  of  that  quality  in  stock 
he  had  purchased  the  remaining  76  from  Messrs.  Scott  &  Anderson, 
Martin’s-lane,  upon  whom  they  occasionally  drew.  The  paper  was  of 
the  value  of  ^75  odd.  The  prosecutors,  believing  his  statement, 
handed  him  a  delivery  order,  and  the  goods,  instead  of  being  taken  to 
Messrs.  Grimwade,  were  put  into  the  possession  of  Charles  Granville, 
who  subsequently  sold  them  for  £40.  In  reality  no  such  order  had 
been  given  by  Messrs.  Grimwade.  Afterwards,  on  that  fact  becoming 
known,  prosecutors  insisted  upon  learning  from  Algernon  what  he  had 
done  with  the  paper,  and  he  then  stated  that,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
elder  brother  Charles,  he  had  previously  given  them  a  false  order  in 
the  name  of  another  firm,  and  that  when  payment  became  due  he  was 
obliged  to  obtain  another  parcel  of  goods  so  as  to  obtain  the  money. 
On  Charles  being  accused  of  the  fraud,  he  produced  some  receipts  in 
the  name  of  the  prosecutors,  and  in  his  brother’s  handwriting,  for  the 
price  of  the  goods.  Both  prisoners  were  eventually  given  into  cus¬ 
tody.  The  prisoners  were  committed  for  trial  ;  they  reserved  their 
defence. 

A  Machine-Minder’s  Claim. — In  the  City  of  London  Court  a 
machine-minder,  named  McCarthy,  sued  Mr.  Stevens,  printer,  for  three 
days’  wages.  The  defendant  said  that  plaintiff  discharged  himself 
because  he  had  been  required  to  pay  for  three  reams  of  paper  spoiled 
through  bad  workmanship.  The  plaintiff  had  printed  off  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  Little  Girls’  Treasury  “out  of  register,”  so  that  they 
could  not  be  folded.  The  plaintiff  said  that  no  regular  boy  could  be 
found  for  him,  so  one  was  engaged  out  of  the  street  who  put  the  paper 
on  the  wrong  machine,  not  knowing  anything  of  the  business.  His 
Honour  said  that,  if  that  were  so,  it  was  plaintiff’s  duty  to  refuse  to 
work  with  the  boy,  and  not  to  go  on  spoiling  work.  Judgment  for 
defendant. 

The  Perils  of  Partnership. —At  Guildhall,  Mr.  John  Henry 
Carter,  living  at  321,  City-road,  printer,  was  charged,  on  remand,  with 
stealing  various  sums  of  money  from  his  partner,  and  forging  names  to 
accounts  to  enable  him  to  effect  the  frauds.  Mr.  M.  Williams  prose¬ 
cuted  ;  Mr.  Chapman  appeared  for  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Williams  said 
that  the  charges  against  the  prisoner  would  be  of  larceny  as  a  partner, 
and  also  of  forgery  committed  by  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  effect 
the  frauds  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  prisoner  was  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Williams  as  printer,  at  14,  Bishopsgate-avenue,  Camo¬ 
mile-street,  Bishopsgate.  By  arrangement  it  was  the  prisoner’s  duty 
to  make  out  a  pay-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  week  of  the  wages  due  to 
the  workmen,  and  present  it  to  Mr.  Williams  for  him  to  draw  a  cheque 
for  the  amount.  On  the  22nd  of  May  the  prisoner  brought  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  a  pay-sheet  in  which  there  was  the  name  of  Moore  for  £1.  5s. 
for  three  days’  work.  On  looking  over  it,  Mr.  Williams  said  there 
must  be  some  mistake  about  it ;  they  did  not  pay  any  of  their  men,  ex¬ 
cept  foremen,  such  high  wages.  The  prisoner  took  back  the  sheet  and 
made  out  another,  wherein  Moore  was  put  down  at  £1.  4s.,  and  that 
was  paid.  He  also  produced  a  wages  ticket  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  Moore  for  the  £1.  4s.,  and  that  amount  was  given  to  the  prisoner 
to  pay  to  Moore.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  no  such  person  as 
Moore  had  ever  been  engaged  on  the  establishment.  In  another  case 
the  prisoner  put  down  on  the  pay-sheet  a  clicker  named  Brooks  for 
£ 8 .  is.  1 1  £d.,  when  the  whole  of  his  claim  was  only  £3.  15s.  In  order 
to  effect  those  frauds,  he  had  signed  the  names  of  Brett,  the  foreman, 
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and  Brooks,  the  clicker,  to  the  weekly  pay-notes,  and  in  the  case  of 
Brooks  the  note  was  entirely  re-written  and  signed.  Since  the  last  ex¬ 
amination  he  was  prepared  to  prove  several  other  cases  in  which  the 
prisoner  had  received  money  to  pay  to  Moore.  On  the  3rd  of  April  he 
charged  £1.  4s.  ;  on  the  10th  of  April,  £1.  16s.  ;  on  the  17th  of  April, 
£1.  18s.  gd.  ;  on  the  24th  of  April,  £1.  16s.  ;  May  1,  £2.  is.;  and 
May  8,  £1.  4s.  ;  and  May  15  was  the  case  of  Brooks,  of  £8.  is.  1  l  id. 
When  Mr.  Williams  had  proof  of  what  his  partner  had  been  doing,  he 
sent  for  John  Mitchell,  a  detective  officer,  and  then  asked  the  prisoner 
if  there  had  been  any  man  of  the  name  of  Moore  employed  on  the 
establishment,  and  he  said  “Yes.’’  He  then  asked  if  he  were  there 
now,  and  he  replied  “No.”  He  then  asked  if  the  signature  to  the 
wages  ticket  was  Brett’s,  and  he  said  he  should  refuse  to  answer  any 
more  questions  in  Mitchell’s  presence.  Mitchell  then  went  to  the 
further  corner  of  the  room.  The  prisoner  said  if  the  charge  were 
pressed  he  should  be  ruined,  and  if  it  were  not  he  would  reimburse 
him  to  the  last  farthing.  Mr.  Williams  refused  to  accede  to  this  appeal, 
and  gave  him  into  custody.  At  the  station-house  he  made  a  similar 
appeal,  but  without  effect.  Evidence  having  been  given,  Alderman 
Besley  committed  the  prisoner  for  trial. 

A  Disputed  Will. — Ledger  v.  Ledger  and  Bellamy  (before  Sir 
J.  Hannen  and  a  Special  Jury). — The  testator  in  the  cause,  Mr. 
Frederick  Ledger,  died  at  his  residence,  Gothic-lodge,  Balham,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1874.  He  began  life,  it  was  stated,  as  a  compositor  on 
the  Era  newspaper,  of  which  he  ultimately  became  proprietor,  and  by 
his  will,  which  he  executed  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1873,  he  left  the 
Era ,  charged  with  annuities  amounting  in  the  whole  to  ,£1,300  a  year, 
in  favour  of  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  to  his  son  for  life,  but  absolutely 
in  the  event  of  his  surviving  his  mother  and  sisters.  On  the  21st  of 
November,  1873,  he  added  a  codicil  to  the  will,  by  which  he  increased, 
but  to  a  small  extent,  the  annuities  to  his  daughters,  and  charged  upon 
the  Era  newspaper  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  all  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  winding-up  of  his  estate.  In  April,  1874,  he  became 
aware  that  he  was  afflicted  with  dropsy.  On  the  28th  of  the  following 
month,  his  disease  progressing  rapidly,  he  was  for  the  second  time 
“tapped,”  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  when,  it  was  alleged,  he  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  operation,  he  executed  a  second 
codicil,  by  which  he  gave  an  extra  £iooa  year  for  life  to  each  of  his 
daughters,  and  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £50  a  year  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Etheridge,  a  distant  relative,  raising  the  charges  on  the  paper  to  a  little 
over  £1,700  a  year,  and  revoked  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Neale,  his 
brother-in-law,  as  one  of  his  executors  and  trustees.  After  the  date 
of  the  execution  of  the  codicil  he  gradually  sank,  and  he  died  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month  at  a  little  over  the  age  of  60.  The 
defendants,  the  widow  and  son-in-law  of  the  deceased,  the  executrix 
and  executor  named  in  the  will,  propounded  the  three  documents, 
and  probate  of  the  second  codicil  was  resisted  by  the  plaintiff,  the 
son  of  the  deceased,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  duly  executed  ; 
that  the  deceased  was  not  of  sound  mind  when  he  signed  it,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  and  approve  its  contents.  The  plaintiff 
estimated  the  net  profits  derived  from  the  Era ,  which  he  managed 
for  some  years  prior  to  his  father’s  death,  at  £3,000  a  year.  The 
defendants  estimated  the  profits  of  the  paper  at  £4,000  a  year.  It 
was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  that  the  testator  was  led 
to  execute  the  codicil  because  of  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Bellamy  to  act 
with  Dr.  Neale  in  the  trusts  of  the  will,  and  that  prior  to  his  last 
illness  he  had  expressed  his  intention  of  further  benefitting  his 
daughters.  It  was  admitted  that  he  became  very  weak  subsequent 
to  the  28th  of  May,  and  that  he  remained  for  some  time  under  the 
influence  of  the  opiate  then  administered  to  him  ;  but  Mrs.  Ledger,  her 
daughters,  Dr.  King,  one  of  the  medical  men  in  attendance  on  the 
deceased,  and  several  witnesses,  deposed  that  from  Saturday,  the  30th 
of  May,  until  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  was  perfectly  conscious 
and  capable  of  transacting  business.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Neale, 
who  was  also  in  professional  attendance  on  him  in  his  last  illness, 
declared  that  mental  disturbance  exhibited  itself  in  the  testator  before 
the  28th  of  May,  and  that  he  was  never  thoroughly  conscious  from  that 
date  to  his  decease  ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  other  witnesses  called  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  including  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  fre¬ 
quently  saw  him  during  his  illness,  concurred.  The  jury,  after 
deliberating  for  a  few  minutes,  found  for  the  defendants  on  all  the 
issues,  and  the  Court  pronounced  for  the  will  and  codicils,  but  made 
no  order  as  to  costs. 


The  Alexandra  Palace. — The  majority  of  the  plant  in  the 
printing  department  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  has  been  supplied  to 
Messrs.  R.  K.  Burt  &  Co.  by  Mr.  F.  Ullmer,  Old  Bailey. 

The  original  manuscript  of  “  Gray’s  Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  ”  was  sold  last  week  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  & 
Hodge.  It  is  entirely  in  the  autograph  of  the  poet,  and  contains  altera¬ 
tions,  erasures,  and  corrections,  which  show  the  anxious  care  bestowed 
upon  its  composition.  In  this  manuscript  the  names  of  “  Ctesar”  and 
“  Tully  ”  are  erased,  and  those  of  “  Cromwell  ”  and  “  Milton  ”  substi¬ 
tuted. — Alhemcum. 


(Sprite  Settees. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Barker  &  Co.,  general  printers,  Leicester. 

Bithrey  &  Barnes,  general  printers,  Tennis-court,  High  Holborn, 
and  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Hughes,  Meek,  &  Co.,  printers  and  stationers,  Liverpool. 

Barry,  Hayward,  &  Co.,  wholesale  stationers,  Queenhithe. 

Declaration  of  Dividend. 

E.  Baldwin,  printer  and  newspaper  proprietor,  Shoe-lane. 

Bankrupts. 

John  Thomas  Haverson,  Charles  Alfred  Gordon,  and  Theodore 
John  Scrivener,  stationers,  Gresham-street.  June  23,  at  12. 

Sitting  for  Public  Examination. 

J.  Hogg,  publisher,  Printing-IIouse-lane.  July  7. 


Re  James  Hogg. — A  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  this  insolvent 
has  been  held  in  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court.  The  bankrupt  was  a 
publisher,  of  3,  Printing-House-lane.  His  accounts  show  debts  to  the 
amount  of  £11,049.  13s.  6d.,  and  assets  £453.  7s.  8d.  Several  proofs 
were  gone  into,  and  Mr.  Harry  Brett,  accountant,  150,  Leadenhall- 
street,  appointed  trustee. 

Re  W.  Higgins,  Jun. — The  bankrupt,  late  of  1,  Great  New-street, 
Fetter-lane,  dealer  in  printers’  machinery,  was  allowed  to  pass  his 
public  examination  at  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  on  a  statement 
of  affairs  showing  debts£642.  19s.  6d.,  and  assets  £54.  5s. 

Re  H.  A.  Edwards. — This  was  a  sitting  for  public  examination. 
The  bankrupt  was  an  advertising  agent,  of  109,  Bishopsgate-street 
Within.  He  did  not  appear,  and  was  believed  to  be  in  Algiers. 
The  necessary  notices  not  having  been  given,  an  adjournment  was 
ordered. 


Entire  Cjrangfs. 


Heap  Bridge  Paper  Company. — This  is  the  conversion  into  a 
company  of  the'  paper-manufacturing  business  of  Messrs.  Newbold 
Brothers,  of  Heap  Bridge,  near  Bury,  in  Lancashire.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  the  6th  inst. ,  with  a  capital  of  £32, 500  in  £5 
shares,  the  following  being  the  first  subscribers  : — Charles  Buckley, 
Oldham,  paper  merchant ;  William  Flitcroft,  Bolton,  waste-dealer  ; 
Albert  Mills,  Heywood,  cotton-spinner ;  Thomas  Grinn,  Darwen, 
paper  manufacturer  ;  Thomas  Hardman,  Bury,  woollen  manufacturer  ; 
Joseph  Layton  Newbold,  Bury,  and  Ralph  Taylor  Newbold,  Bury, 
paper  manufacturers.  An  agreement  of  the  19th  ult.  regulates  the  pur¬ 
chase,  the  consideration  being  £32,500,  payable,  £15,000  in  paid-up 
shares,  £16,250  to  remain  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  and 
remainder  in  cash. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wills  has  removed  his  advertising  offices  from  27, 
Ludgate-hill,  to  57,  King  William-street. 

Mrs.  E.  Rummens  (widow  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Rummens),  window 
plate  engraver,  of  63,  Leadenhall-street,  has  removed  to  Sussex-plaee 
(between  94  and  95),  Leadenhall-street. 

Messrs.  Jones,  Yarrell,  &  Co.,  advertising  agents,  have  opened 
a  branch  office  at  4A,  Middle-Temple-lane. 


®Jritorg. 

Baines. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  William 
Baines,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  which  occurred 
recently  at  Bowness,  Windermere,  where  he  had  been  staying  for  the 
last  three  weeks  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  deceased  was  the 
youngest  surviving  son  of  Mr.  E.  Baines,  and  was  about  40  years  of 
age.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  eight  children. 

Banyon. — Mr.  Thomas  Hubert  Banyon  died  on  the  16th  ult., 
nged  59-  The  deceased  was  manager  to,  and  for  upwards  of  40  years 
with,  Messrs.  Mansell  &  Co. ,  Red-Lion-square. 

Speaight. — The  death  is  announced,  on  the  26th  ult.,  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  widow  of  Mr.  W.  Speaight,  late  of  Crane-court,  aged  73. 
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Walker. — Mr.  Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A.,  the  artist,  died  on  the 
4th  inst.,  at  Cookham,  in  Surrey.  At  little  more  than  30,  Walker  had 
already  made  his  power  felt  in  three  fields  of  Art — as  a  designer  on 
wood  and  as  a  painter  in  water-colours  and  in  oil — in  a  way  possible 
only  to  genius.  His  later  achievements  as  a  painter  have  gone  far  to 
override  the  recollection  of  his  earlier  work  as  a  designer  on  wood;  but 
in  this  character  he  had  the  same  wide  and  well-marked  influence  upon 
his  contemporaries  and  successors  as  he  has  already  had  on  the  younger 
generation  of  our  water-colour  painters,  and  as  he  promised,  and  had 
indeed  already  begun  to  exert  upon  the  oil-painters  of  his  time.  As  a 
designer  on  wood  he  very  soon  took  a  place  of  his  own  by  the  exquisite 
felicity  and  tender  grace  of  his  invention,  combined,  as  such  grace  and 
tenderness  are  very  seldom  combined,  with  brilliancy  of  effect,  light 
and  shadow.  The  Times  says  : — “  Our  English  school,  not  tod  rich  in 
genius,  has  lost  in  George  Mason  recently,  and  in  Frederick  Walker  now, 
two  of  the  most  exquisite  and  distinctly  marked  geniuses  of  our 
time — men  whose  work  had  this  unfailing  characteristic  of  genius, 
that  it  reflected  the  view  of  people  and  things  especially  belonging 
to  the  imagination  of  their  time  ;  whose  invention,  never  aspiring  to 
epic  heights,  whose  air  they  were  not  framed  to  breathe,  moved 
happily  and  harmoniously  in  rustic  and  domestic  life  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  whose  days,  all  too  prematurely  cut  short,  have  yet 
been  long  enough  to  leave  their  names  cut  large  and  deep  on  the  tablet 
of  English  artists.” 


The  Late  Mr.  Robert  Needi-iam. — The  will  of  Mr.  Robert 
Needham,  late  of  No.  8,  Amen-corner,  printer,  who  died  on  the  28th 
December  last,  at  No.  4,  Stanley-villas,  Finchley,  has  been  proved  by 
his  nephews,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Needham,  rector  of  Whit  wood  Mere,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Needham,  M.D.,  of  Bootham,  near  York,  the  executors, 
the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under£2,ooo.  The  testator  bequeaths 
to  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Needham,  £50;  to  Miss  Ann 
Ingram,  £100  ;  to  his  warehouseman,  Joseph  Burrows,  £50  ;  to  Ann 
Braithwaite,  £30  ;  and  the  residue  of  his  property  to  his  said  two 
nephews,  share  and  share  alike. 


Banquet  at  Stationers’  Hall. — A.  grand  gathering  took  place 
last  month  at  Stationers’  Hall,  when  the  Master,  the  Wardens,  and 
the  Court  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  with  a  select  circle  of  guests, 
dined  together. 

Book  Illustration. — The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Academy  says  : — “  Mr.  J.  W.  Bouton,  a  book  importer  of  this  city,  has 
recently  sold  a  Bible,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  James  Gibbs,  of 
London,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime.  This  remarkable  book 
contains  the  entire  text  of  three  or  four  rare  editions  of  the  Bible,  and 
consists  of  sixty  volumes.  The  text  is  carefully  inlaid  and  illustrated  by 
the  insertion  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  plates,  original  drawings  in 
oil,  water-colour,  and  pencil,  specimens  of  early  printed,  rare,  or 
curious  Bibles,  etchings,  engravings  on  steel  and  copper,  and  mezzo¬ 
tints.  The  book,  which  is  a  library  in  itself,  was  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  a  private  collector  in  this  state.” 

“The  Pacific  Specimen”  is  the  title  of  a  new  typographic 
journal  published  at  San  Francisco.  Its  get-up  resembles  one  or  two 
other  of  the  transatlantic  papers,  the  excellence  of  the  presswork  being 
a  marked,  and,  indeed,  its  best  feature.  We  wish  it  a  useful  and 
honourable  career. 

Books  and  Manuscripts. — At  the  sale  of  the  very  important  and 
valuable  portion  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  L.  S. 
Benzon,  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge  on  Tuesday 
last,  most  of  the  books,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  rarity  and  fine 
condition,  sold  for  unusually  high  prices.  Among  those  eagerly  con¬ 
tested  for  were  : — “  Biblia  Sacra  Latina,”  printed  by  Janson  in  1476, 
on  vellum,  2  vols.,  having  the  registrant  facsimile — £370.  The  first 
English  Bible,  by  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  in  1535,  of  which  no 
perfect  copy  is  known,  having  three  leaves  and  map  in  facsimile — 
£360.  First  German  Bible — £75.  German  Bible,  printed  at  Augs¬ 
burg  circa  1473 — £52.  The  entire  sale  of  299  lots  produced 
£3,622.  19s. 

Forthcoming  Stories  for  Simultaneous  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lication. — Following  up  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  to 
introduce  fiction  by  eminent  novelists  in  newspapers  at  a  comparatively 
nominal  price,  Messrs.  Tillotson  &'Son,  of  Bolton,  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  issue  “Black-Eyed  Susan’s  Boys,”  a  story  of  the  sea  and 
sailors’  wrongs  ;  by  Blanchard  Jerrold.  “  A  Waif  in  the  Wilderness,” 
a  glimpse  of  still  life  in  the  New  World  ;  by  Sam  Slick,  Jun.  (R.  G. 
Haliburton).  “  Dead  Men’s  Shoes  ;  ”  by  Miss  Braddon.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  publish  these  stories  successively,  commencing  the  end  of 
May,  and  extending  into  the  spring  of  1876.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  with  Messrs.  Tillotson  for  publication  of  one  or  two  of  the  three 
stories.  Copy  is  supplied  in  reprint ;  or,  if  desired,  in  stereo,  16  ems, 
any  length  of  column. 


Paraf  fine  is  coming  into  use  in  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of 
glazed  papers  of  all  kinds.  For  white  and  delicate-coloured  papers, 
24  parts  by  weight  of  paraffine  are  mixed  with  100  parts  of  china  clay  ; 
the  compound  is  dressed  and  ground  with  cold  water,  and  mixed  with 
the  pulp  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  5  per  cent.  Paper  thus  prepared  is 
said  to  take  a  fine  gloss,  and  to  resist  the  damp  well. — Paper  Makers' 
Monthly  Journal. 

Waterproofing  Paper. — The  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  am¬ 
monia  acts,  as  is  well  known,  as  an  energetic  solvent  upon  cellulose  ; 
this  property  is  made  use  of  to  waterproof  paper  in  the  following 
manner  : — A  tank  is  made  to  contain  the  solution  just  alluded  to,  and 
the  paper  is  rapidly  passed  just  over,  and  in  contact  with,  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  by  means  of  properly-placed  rollers  moving  with  speed. 
The  paper,  on  leaving,  is  passed  between  two  cylinders,  and  next  dried 
by  means  of  so-called  drying  cylinders,  similar  to  those  in  use  in  paper- 
mills.  The  short  contact  of  the  felty  paper  tissue  with  the  liquid  gives 
rise  to  just  sufficient  solution  cellulose  to  form  an  impermeable 
varnish.  — Moniteur  Scientifique. 

Loss  of  a  Paper-making  Material. — A  machine  has  been  in¬ 
vented  for  the  manufacture  of  oakum,  by  which  old  ropes,  both  tarred 
and  untarred,  are  torn  out,  the  former  to  be  used  for  re-spinning  into 
small  cordage.  The  value  of  this  material  will  therefore  tie  so  mueh 
increased  that  it  will  no  longer  be  available  for  making  paper. 

Newspaper  Trains. — Following  in  the  wake  of  several  railway 
companies,  the  Great  Eastern  have  begun  to  run  an  express  newspaper 
train  to  Ipswich,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Lowestoft,  by  which  the 
morning  daily  papers  are  delivered  in  those  towns  nearly  five  hours 
earlier  than  previously.  The  train  leaves  Bishopsgate  about  5.10  each 
morning,  except  Sunday,  reaching  Ipswich  at  7.5,  and  the  other  places 
named  at  about  9.30.  The  train  also  stops  at  Chelmsford,  Colchester, 
and  all  the  stations  below  Ipswich. 

Fatal  Fire. — A  great  fire,  by  which  two  lives  were  lost,  has  broken 
out  at  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  near  Nottingham.  The  flames  were  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  until  the  place  was  totally  destroyed.  The  damage  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  £20,000.  Mr.  Langley,  part  proprietor  of  the  Mansfield 
Advertiser ,  was  killed  by  a  beam  falling  upon  him,  and  other  persons 
were  injured  seriously. 

Some  Corruptions  of  the  Press. — It  appears  to  be  becoming 
rather  a  common  practice  for  the  directors  of  joint-stock  companies  to 
endeavour  to  convey  to  the  public  a  favourable  idea  of  the  position  and 
prospect  of  their  concerns  by  having  reports  of  their  meetings  inserted 
in  the  newspapers,  and  paid  for  as  advertisements,  without  anything 
to  indicate  that  the  reports  are  not  published  simply  as  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  I  was  shown,  in  a  first-class 
English  provincial  daily,  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  a  company  held 
several  days  before  the  publication,  and  I  was  informed,  on  excellent 
authority,  that  the  proprietors  had  had  considerable  hesitation  as  to 
whether  they  should  accept  the  sum  of  £60  to  publish  the  report  among 
the  ordinary  news.  In  other  instances  that  I  have  known,  the  reports 
were  paid  for  at  so  much  per  line,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  adver¬ 
tisements  of  public  bodies.  The  system  of  publishing,  for  money,  the 
reports  of  meetings  of  companies,  may  not  be  so  mischievous  as  some 
of  the  other  practices  to  which  I  have  referred,  provided  the  reports  be 
honest  and  fair.  But  I  certainly  regard  it  as  being  open  to  grave  ob¬ 
jection  ;  for  even  although  the  reports  were  faithful,  were  written  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  paper,  and  were  not  revised  or  “  cooked” 
by  officials  of  the  company,  the  fact  of  their  publication  really  in  the 
sole  interests  of  the  companies,  but  apparently  and  presumably  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  implies  a  deceit  which  it  is  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  thorough  integrity.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  practice 
which  recently  a  Scotch  daily  paper  endeavoured  to  justify,  namely, 
charging  for  as  advertisements,  without  marking  or  placing  as  such, 
reports  of  meetings  and  letters  to  the  editor,  published  in  the  interest 
of  a  candidate  for  parliamentary  honours  who  held  political  views 
opposed  to  those  professedly  advocated  by  the  paper  itself.  By  far  the 
most  common  kind  of  advertisement  administered  to  the  public  in  the 
disguise  of  apiece  of  bond  fide  intelligence  is  the  “puff  paragraph,” 
paid  for  and  published  in  praise  of  somebody’s  sewing-machines,  tea, 
soap,  starch,  or  sermons.  It  is  bad  enough  when  advertisers  get  their 
announcements  mixed  up  amongst  the  news,  so  that  the  “constant 
reader  ”  has  gone  half  through  each  of  them  before  he  discovers  what  he 
is  perusing  ;  but  it  is  intolerable  when  these  deceitful  items  have  nothing 
whatever,  in  substance,  typography,  position,  or  anything  else,  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  real  character.  There  are,  indeed,  many  of  these  puff 
paragraphs  which  could  scarcely  deceive  anybody.  The  desire  among 
adventurers  to  have  their  announcements  published  in  the  guise  of  news 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  discouraged  and  opposed  by  the  conductors  of 
the  press,  as  well  as  by  readers.  Between  bond  fide  news  and  business 
notices  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  as  well  defined  and  observed  as 
the  line  dividing  meum  et  ttncm.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
both  the  public  and  the  press  that  this  wholesome  distinction  should  not 
be  forgotten. — St.  James's  Magazine. 
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Illustrated  Journalism. — The  careful  report  of  Mr.  William 
Simpson’s  lecture  on  Illustrated  Journalism,  which  we  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  together  with  our  own  remarks  on  the  subject,  have  been 
extensively  quoted  and  commented  upon  by  our  trade  contemporaries 
in  America  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  in  the  press  “  Notes  on  some  of  the  Pictures  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.”  Of  course  it  will  "be  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  Orpington  ;  but  Mr.  Ruskin  has  condescended  to 
employ  a  London  publishing  firm,  Messrs.  Ellis  &  White. 

New  Religious  Magazine. — The  Clergyman's  Magazine,  con¬ 
ducted  by  members  of  the  Church  Horriiletical  Society,  and  published 
at  one  shilling,  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  of  July,  by  Messrs.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

The  Barrow  Times  is  now  issued  weekly  instead  of  daily,  and  the 
paper  is  under  entirely  new  management.  In  the  face  of  the  hopeless 
competition  with  the  leading  dailies,  it  is  marvellous  that  so  many 
local  daily  papers  still  exist ;  but  very  few  of  them  can  ever  hope  to 
thrive. 

The  marble  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  committee  of  the  “  Charles  Knight  Memorial  Fund  ” 
to  the  Corporation  of  Windsor,  is  now  placed  in  the  Town  Hall 
there. 

A  Machine  for  writing  spoken  words  has  been  invented  by  M.  H. 
Huppinger.  The  Revue  Industrielle  describes  the  machine  as  being 
about  the  size  of  the  hand.  It  is  put  into  connection  with  the  vocal 
organs,- — the  instrument  recording  their  movements  upon  a  moving 
band  of  paper  in  dots  and  dashes.  The  person  to  whom  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  attached  simply  repeats  the  words  of  the  speaker  after  him 
inaudibly.  This  language  is  then  faithfully  written  out. — Athenaeum. 

Those  Printers  ! — An  editor  wrote  : — “  The  first  duty  a  man  owes 
his  country  is  to  stand  by  its  constitutional  rights.”  It  appeared  in  his 
paper  thus  : — “The  first  putty  a  man  does  his  courting  is  to  stride  in 
continental  tights.”  A  lynx-eyed  proof-reader  and  an  intelligent  com¬ 
positor  are  now  dodging  about  town  as  best  they  can  to  avoid  a 
frenzied  editor  with  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun. — Albany  Argus. 


ANSWER  TO  ENIGMA. 


The  answer  to  the  Enigma  by  Sym-ice-beta,  given  on  p.  120  in 
our  May  number,  is  “A  Stone,”  which  is  got  in  the  “living  rock.  ’ 
The  various  allusions  to  a  Stone  are  the  following  The  Coronation 
Stone  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  Stofies  on  the  ground  ;  Gems,  or  Precious 
Stones ;  Lithographic  Stone  ;  St.  Stephen  was  stoned  to  death  ;  churches 
are  built  of  Stone;  Meteoric  Stone;  Load- stone  ;  Milestones  ;  Philoso¬ 
pher’s  Stone;  Mill -stones ;  Tables  of  Stone  with  the  Ten  Commandments ; 
Christ  was  the  Chief  Corner-A/'twr. 


lor  Cfnxesjjmxfmtfs. 


Our  Contemporaries,  No.  2. — M.  Lemercier,  the  famous 
French  lithographer,  will  be  the  subject  of  an  interesting  sketch  which 
we  shall  publish  in  our  July  issue.  It  will  form  No.  2  of  “  Our 
Contemporaries,”  under  which  heading  we  have  already  noticed  the 
remarkable  career  of  Mr.  Louis  Prang,  of  America,  and  we  hope  to 
include  all  the  leading  men  of  the  time,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  are 
connected  with  Letterpress  Printing  and  Lithography.  We  solicit 
suggestions  and  data  in  this  connection  from  our  correspondents. 

L.  V.  LI.,  Amsterdam. — Chalk  Transfers. — If  you  once  get  a  good 
transfer  on  your  polished  stone  from  the  chalk  drawing,  we  do  not  see 
why  any  reasonable  number  cannot  be  printed.  Chalk  drawings  require 
an  experienced  printer  under  any  circumstances,  and  even  then  are  not 
unfrequently  spoiled  ;  but  transfers  from  them  are  considered  to  be  more 
easily  printed,  so  much  so  that  the  journeyman  receives  less  per  hundred 
for  them.  As  to  number,  we  have  seen  two  thousand  worked  from  a 
transfer  by  hand,  and  many  more  may  be  got  at  machine.  Much 
depends  upon  material  and  manipulation.  We  use  Scotch  retransfer 
paper  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  paste,  and  the  stone-to-stone 
retransfer  ink,  as  bought  from  the  ink-maker,  added  to  nearly  an  equal 
quantity  of  rather  stiff  printing  ink.  After  transferring,  we  gum  in 


with"1  fresh  gum,  and  dry.  Roll  up  carefully  with  rather  thin  ink, 
sparingly  used  upon  a  newly-scraped  roller  and  slab,  keeping  a  small 
quantity  of  gum  upon  the  stone.  When  fully  inked,  etch  with  very 
dilute  acid,  just  enough  to  taste  sour,  so  weak,  in  fact,  that  it  will  not 
attack  the  work  even  if  freely  applied.  By  alternately  etching  and 
rolling  in  the  work  may  be  made  very  bright.  The  original  must  be  a 
clear  drawing  on  a  sharp-grained  stone,  or  good  transfers  must  not  be 
expected.  With  proper  ink  and  paper  a  good  transfer  will  look  clear, 
but  somewhat  pale  ;  if  too  full  of  ink,  it  will  spread.  Our  “  Grammar 
of  Lithography  ”  will,  in  due  course,  treat  very  fully  of  all  kinds  of 
transfer  work. 

Our  Enigma. — J.  D.  H.,  Walthamstow,  and  numerous  other 
correspondents  have  furnished  answers  which  are  substantially 
correct. 

J.  T. ,  Bolton,  has  had  his  wishes  complied  with. 

Our  Publishing  Office  is  now  at  81,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged  by  our  cor¬ 
respondents  sending  all  communications  to  that  address.  Some  of  our 
American  Exchanges  are  particularly  requested  to  note  the  above 
fact. 

Back  Numbers. —We  charge  one  shilling  apiece  for  Back 
Numbers,  and  those  of  our  friends  who  have  failed  to  keep  up  their 
file  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  are  advised  to 
make  up  their  sets  at  once,  as  we  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  them 
with  Back  Numbers,  at  any  price,  if  they  defer  the  matter. 


***  Our  correspondents  must,  as  far  as  possible,  refrain  from 
entailing  upon  us  the  trouble  of  private  communications,  for  which  we 
have  not  time.  Many  of  our  friends  pay  us  the  compliment  of  maki  ng 
us  “  standing  counsel  ”  in  all  their  difficulties,  and  seem  to  credit  us 
alike  with  inexhaustible  good-nature  and  knowledge. 

Pressure  upon  our  space  has  called  upon  us  to  hold  over  several 
matters  of  interest  till  a  future  issue. 


Jfafxtc  fa  ^bfrtrfrsers. 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 
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Wrapper  and  Special  pages  by  arrangement. 

Per  Inch,  $s.  •  per  Line  of  10  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  before  the  12th  of  each  month, 
accompanied  by  a  remittance,  to  insure  insertion  in  the  current  number. 


Pafkn  icr  SMrscnlxcrs. 

To  our  Subscribers. — To  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  friends, 
we  have  adopted  a  separate  pagination  for  our  advertisement 
pages,  which  will  have  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume  when  it  is 
bound. 

The  price  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  Six¬ 
pence  per  copy.  The  subscription  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  is  Six  Shillings  per  Annum.  It  may  be 
obtained  regularly  every  Month,  from  all  booksellers  and  news¬ 
agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers. 
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misfortune  is  that  the  evils  we  have  indicated  do  not 
obtain  from  our  legislators  or  the  public  that  attention  which 
their  gravity  requires.  Parliamentary  reporting  is,  as  a  rule, 
exceedingly  well  done  in  this  country ;  better,  no  doubt, 
than  in  any  other.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
systems  of  any  of  our  continental  neighbours  to  assent 
to  this  statement.  Here,  for  instance,  on  the  authority 
of  a  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette , 
is  the  custom  in  vogue  in  France,  and  after  reading  it 
we  think  that  no  one  will  say  that  they  order  these  things 
better  in  France.  “  French  reporting,”  says  our  contem¬ 
porary,  “  is  of  three  kinds — the  report  in  extenso ,  the  compte- 
rendu  analyse ,  and  the  compte-  rendu  sommaire.  All  three 
reports  are  remarkably  well  done  by  a  staff  of  twelve  official 
reporters  under  the  direction  of  M.  Maurel  Dupeyre,  a 
gentleman  who  has  a  hard  time  of  it.  In  one  sense  M. 
Dupeyre  is  better  off  than  any  English  reporter,  for,  as  the 
sittings  of  the  Assembly  generally  terminate  by  six  o’clock, 
he  has  eight  or  nine  hours  in  which  to  prepare  his  sheets 
for  such  morning  papers  as  report  the  debates ;  but  it  is 
precisely  these  eight  or  nine  hours  which  are  the  most 
burdensome  of  M.  Dupeyre’s  life.  No  sooner  is  the  sitting 
over  than  there  is  an  instantaneous  rush  of  members  to  the 
printing-office  underneath  the  House.  There  M.  Dupeyre, 
enthroned  behind  an  inky  desk,  distributes  proof-slips  to 
the  speakers  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  performs  the  edi¬ 
torial  duty  of  seeing  that  the  corrections  added  do  not 
much  alter  the  text  as  originally  delivered.  M.  Dupeyre’s 
maxim  is ‘Touch  the  form,  not  the  substance;’  and  he 
finds  very  few  members  inclined  to  obey  this  rule.  M. 
Thiers  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  To  begin  with,  as  his 
speeches  are  long,  he  usually  takes  three  hours  in  correcting. 
He  overloads  his  proofs  with  afterthoughts ;  prunes  his  style, 
which  is  a  trifle  diffuse ;  and  cuts  out  whole  paragraphs, 
which  sounded  well  in  the  Tribune,  but  which  he  sees  to 
be  declamatory  in  print.  M.  Gambetta,  Monsignor  Dupan- 
loup,  M.  Buffet,  and  M.  Dufaure  disdain  to  revise  at  all. 

X 


“THEY  MANAGE  THESE  THINGS  BETTER  IN 
FRANCE” 

ECENT  discussions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  columns 
of  the  public  journals  have 
brought  to  light  some  curious 
anomalies  in  our  system  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reporting.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
admission  of  reporters  to  “  the  Gallery  ’’ 
are  imperfect  and  unjust  to  a  degree;  that 
some  of  the  London  journals,  in  common 
with  all  of  the  country  journals,  have  no 
representation  there  whatever ;  that  in 
fact  all  except  about  half  a  dozen  of  the 
newspapers  get  their  reports  through  the 
medium  of  three  news-agencies ;  that 
the  latter,  who  perform  such  important 
offices,  only  obtain  admission  by  stratagem,  and  on  the 
assumption,  in  one  case,  of  representing  a  virtually  defunct 
paper ;  and  that  even  the  privileged  journals  have  a  varying 
number  of  seats  allotted  to  them,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  an  unimportant  and  almost  irresponsible  functionary. 
It  has  been  shown  further,  that  whereas  the  reporters’  gallery 
is  cleared  whenever  the  public  gallery  is  cleared,  the  ladies’ 
gallery  possesses  an  immunity  from  such  clearance ;  that 
although  every  accommodation  is  provided  for  writing  in 
the  reporters’  gallery,  to  write  at  all  in  the  House  is  a 
distinct  breach  of  one  of  its  strictest  orders ;  and  that  any 
reporter  who  may  stray  into  any  other  part  of  the  House, 
including  the  strangers’  gallery,  is  prohibited,  under  serious 
pains  and  penalties,  from  using  his  pencil  or  his  note-book. 
In  short  the  further  the  subject  is  investigated  the  more 
anomalies  and  abuses  are  brought  to  light. 

A  parallel  to  this  condition  of  affairs  is  to  be  found 
in  many  departments  of  our  government  system,  but  the 
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M.  Saint-Girardin  used  to  add  Latin  quotations,  and  M. 
de  Broglie  has  inherited  this  failing.  M.  Louis  Blanc  intro¬ 
duces  quotations  from  his  own  works,  and  argues  for  his 
right  so  to  do  with  a  mild  tenacity  which  always  leaves  him 
master  of  the  field.  MM.  Tolain  and  Schcelcher  (Radi¬ 
cals),  who  are  moderate  enough  in  debate,  come  down 
laden  with  vehement  diatribes,  which  they  allege  to  have 
omitted  from  forgetfulness.  But  the  two  most  inge¬ 
nious  manipulators  of  proofs  are  MM.  d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier  and  Pouver-Quertier.  These  gentlemen,  being 
both  authorities  on  finance,  have  shrewdness  enough  to 
know  that  nothing  so  rapidly  empties  a  House  as  half  a 
column  of  statistics  ;  so  they  reduce  their  financial  exposi¬ 
tions  to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  insert  in  the 
proofs  those  carefully  compiled  arrays  of  figures  which  the 
public  reads  with  admiration  on  the  following  day.  M. 
Dupeyre  has  another  intractable  class  to  deal  with  in  the 
persons  of  the  members  who  stipulate  for  laudatory  men¬ 
tions  of  the  effect  produced  by  their  oratory.  One  must 
have  heard  these  haggling  gentlemen  to  understand  what 
fierce  combats  of  vanity  can  be  waged  over  the  French 
equivalents  of  ‘  hear,  hear,’  ‘  cheers,’  and  ‘  loud  cheers.’ 
The  formulae  of  approval  are  at  Versailles  very  numerous, 
consisting  '  of  ‘  tres-bien,  ’  ‘  applaudissements,  ’  ‘  ap- 

plau dissentients  sur  un  certain’  (or,  ‘sur  un  tres-grand’), 
‘  nombre  de  bancs,’  and  ‘mouvement  general — triple  salve 
d’applaudissements,  l’orateur  est  chaudement  felicite  par 
un  grand  nombre  de  ses  collegues.’  Now,  this  last-men¬ 
tioned  can  only  be  rightfully  claimed  by  orators  of  the 
finest  calibre,  and  even  by  these  but  once  or  twice  in  a 
session.  Such  is  human  nature,  however,  that  many 
a  spokesman  who  has  strung  together  but  half  a  dozen 
stammering  sentences  declares  hotly  that  his  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  a  ‘  mouvement  gene'ral’  and  unanimous  felici¬ 
tations  ;  nor  are  such  contentions  always  intentionally 
erroneous,  for  deputies  belonging  to  the  same  faction  do 
form  themselves  into  mutual  admiration  leagues  and  shake 
one  another  warmly  by  the  hand  for  very  futile  causes. 
Some  deputies,  over-timid  of  speech,  have  a  trick  of  writing 
out  their  harangues  beforehand,  delivering  but  a  tenth  of 
them,  and  yet  handing  the  entire  manuscript  to  the  re¬ 
porters  for  the  latter’s  greater  convenience.  It  is  not  rare 
to  find  in  such  manuscripts  that  the  orator  has  forestalled 
the  judgment  of  his  colleagues,  and  appended  with  his  own 
hand  the  modest  record  of  cheers  and  general  enthusiasm. 
One  of  the  Royal  Princes  in  the  Assembly  is  alleged  to  have 
gone  even  further.  His  speech  being  a  short  one,  he  had 
learnt  it  by  heart,  but  had  arranged  that  at  a  certain 
point  one  of  his  friends  should  interrupt,  so  as  to  furnish 
him  with  the  opportunity  of  making  a  witty  retort.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  friend  missed  his  reckoning.  The  Prince 
paused,  as  preconcerted ;  no  interruption  came ;  neverthe¬ 
less  his  Royal  Highness  imperturbably  exclaimed,  ‘  The 
honourable  gentleman  interrupts  me  ...  all  I  can  say  is,’ 
&c.  And  in  the  manuscript  handed  to  the  reporters  the 
ejaculation  never  uttered  was  found  faithfully  chronicled 
along  with  the  witticism  which  was  pronounced.  News¬ 
paper  editors  are  entitled  for  a  moderate  yearly  payment  to 
receive  either  of  the  three  reports  drawn  up  by  the  official 
staff  (which  reports,  by  the  way,  are  revised  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  President,  who  has  the  right  to  suppress  what  he 
pleases) ;  but  most  journals  have  also  a  reporter,  whose 
business  it  is  to  sum  up  the  incidents  of  the  debate  in  a 
free-and-easy  style.  These  summaries  deal  more  especially 
with  the  personal  peculiarities  of  members,  their  infirmities 
of  temper,  the  clothes  they  wear,  and,  being  generally 
interlarded  with  partisan  comments,  are  at  once  more 
attractive  and  more  calculated  to  mislead  than  are  the 
ordinary  reports.  Under  the  Empire,  editors  were  forbidden 


to  print  these  compte-midus  parallels,  as  they  are  called, 
it  being  well  known  that  the  public  read  them  but  too 
eagerly  •  and  really  a  study  of  the  summaries  in  papers  like 
.the  Figaro  and  the  Rappel — to  take  the  two  extremes  in 
opinion — makes  one  doubt  whether  it  was  wise  to  abrogate 
the  Imperial  law.  Is  respect  for  the  Legislature  much 
enhanced  by  such  humorous  reporting  as  this.:  —  ‘  M. 

X - ascended  the  Tribune  in  the  everlasting  pair  of  gray 

trousers  he  wore  last  session.  His  voice  has  cracked,  as 
though  he  had  spent  the  recess  in  shouting  abuse  at  the 
tailor  who  wished  to  coax  him  into  ordering  a  new  suit  of 

clothes.’  ...  1  When  M.  Z -  arose  there  was  a 

general  murmur  of  ‘  Who  is  that  ?  ’  for  the  unfortunate  man 
has  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the 
carroty  furze  which  now  bristles  over  his  features.’  .  .  . 

1  When  M.  A -  speaks  he  always  asks  for  a  glass  of 

water  and  some  sugar — not  a  glass  of  sugared  water.  Note 
the  difference.  The  fact  is,  he  lets  the  water  alone  and 
puts  the  sugar  in  his  pockets.’  These  are  very  harmless 
quotations  taken  at  random,  from  columns  in  which  jollity 
and  scurrilousness  are  admixed  in  about  equal  doses.” 

Although  we  would  not  willingly  exchange  our  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  Parliamentary  Reporting  for  that  of  our  Gallic 
neighbours,  the  profession  at  large  throughout  the  country 
must  be  sustained  by  public  opinion  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  earned  out. 
During  the  approaching  recess  the  reportorial  privileges 
of  the  London  dailies  will  no  doubt  be  closely  canvassed, 
in  common  with  many  other  existing  “privileges”  and 
vestiges  of  the  old  days  of  monopoly.  Modern  journal¬ 
ism  is  quite  different  to  the  journalism  of  half  a  century 
ago.  The  provincial  papers  are  year  by  year  increasing 
in  influence  and  in  wealth,  and  now  compete  with  the 
best  of  their  metropolitan  contemporaries.  Their  just 
demands  cannot  long  be  denied,  and  a  thorough  reno¬ 
vation  of  the  system  must  undoubtedly  shortly  take 
place.  Before  that  is  entered  upon,  however,  the  status  of 
the  Press  in  Parliament  must  be  distinctly  defined,  for  the 
vexatious  restrictions,  the  absurd  fictions,  and  the  un¬ 
reasonable  “  standing  orders  ”  which  are  now  in  existence, 
merely  give  countenance  to  the  anomalies  that  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  entirely  prevent  that  reasonable  reform 
which  all  must  desire  to  see  honestly  and  resolutely  set 
about. 


THE  QUEBEC  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINE. 

MR.  E.  W.  ROXBY,  of  the  Quebec  Foundry,  Meadow- 
lane,  Leeds,  has  lately  introduced  an  improved 
lithographic  machine,  which  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  trade.  Several  alterations  have  been 
made  on  existing  models,  as  the  result  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  those 
parts  of  the  machine  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  workman¬ 
ship  is  very  superior,  and  every  part  seems  to  be  constructed 
in  a  thoroughly  substantial  manner. 

The  inking  arrangements,  usually  forming  the  chief  test 
of  the  value  of  a  machine  of  this  kind,  are  very  excellent. 
The  feeder  has,  close  to  his  hands,  the  means  of  instan¬ 
taneously  throwing  the  cylinder  out  of  gear,  or  of  setting  it 
for  double  inking.  There  is  a  special  arrangement  by  which 
the  rollers  can  be  made  to  work  on  the  stone  or  on  the 
ink-slab  only.  The  provision  for  diagonal  rolling  has  been 
made  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  trade,  but  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  perhaps  open  to  criticism,  on  account  of  the  small 
space  over  which  the  rollers  can  be  brought  to  bear.  The 
mode  of  distributing  the  ink  in  the  duct  is  novel  and  in¬ 
genious,  for  the  colour  can  be  confined  to  one  section  of  it, 
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and  made  to  “  give  out  ”  in  extra  quantity  at  any  desired 
place.  The  blanket  is  held  by  a  kind  of  auxiliary  gripper, 
placed  under  the  principal  gripper,  and  it  is  loosened  or 
tightened  by  merely  turning  two  small  handles.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  perforate  the  blanket,  and  it  can  be  firmly 
set  on  without  any  trouble.  The  stone  is  adjusted  by  a 
simple  appliance,  forming  part  of  the  machine,  which  ob¬ 
viates  the  disadvantages,  and  avoids  the  frequent  delays, 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  a  separate  screw-key. 

The  most  distinctive  and  novel  feature  of  the  machine, 
however,  is  a  patented  self-acting  delivery  apparatus,  the  joint 
invention  of  Mr.  Roxby  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Walker.  It  very 
successfully  avoids  the  failings  of  most  apparatus  of  the  same 
class,  notably  the  objectionable  half-sized  cylinder  on  the 
’  top  of  the  printing-cylinder. 

Under  the  feeding-board,  which  is  removable,  are  placed 
a  series  of  small  oscillating  grippers,' set  in  motion  by  a 
segment  on  the  cylinder,  when  the  sheet  has  wholly  received 
its  impression.  The  main  gripper,  by  which  the  sheet  from 
the  feeding-board  is  carried  with  the  cylinder  to  receive  the 
impression,  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  rectangular  open¬ 
ings  in  its  gripping  edge,  through  which  the  taking-off 
grippers  are  permitted  to  pass,  in  order  to  take  the  sheet 
as  soon  as  released  by  the  main  gripper.  These  taking-off 
grippers  are  mounted  upon  a  shaft,  and  are  in  connection 
with  a  series  of  small  rollers,  upon  which  the  sheet  is  turned 
over,  and  passed  between  them  and  another  series  of  small 
upper  rollers  to  the  tapes,  which  carry  the  sheet  forward 
until  it  is  laid  upon  the  flyer,  and  finally  placed  on  the 
taking-off  board,  printed  side  up.  The  flyer  is  set  in  motion 
by  a  toothed  segment  on  the  side  of  the  machine,  and 
actuated  from  the  main  shaft.  The  flyer  shaft  is  terminated 
by  a  stopped  pinion,  which  is  simply  dropped  upon  the 
toothed  segment  that  works  it.  This  simple  arrangement 
enables  the  taking-off  apparatus  to  be  instantaneously  lifted 
out  of  the  way  when  not  required,  by  moving  a  handle  con¬ 
veniently  placed  near  the  feeding  boy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  consequence  of  the  taking-off 
grippers  seizing  the  sheet  by  the  same  edge  as  the  main 
gripper  had  previously  seized  it,  this  apparatus  is  suited  for 
any  sized  sheet  without  any  adjustment,  the  fingers  being 
placed  close  enough  together  to  take  a  circular  as  well  as 
a  broadside. 

In  the  present  condition  of  Lithographic  printing  the 
advantages  of  automatic  delivery  are  very  apparent,  and  if 
printers  had  not  been  so  much  disappointed  heretofore 
with  impracticable  inventions,  the  system  would,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  have  already  become  pretty  general.  The  attachment 
under  notice  is  undoubtedly  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
useful  one,  free  from  the  constant  liability  of  getting  out  of 
order,  which  detracts  from  the  economy  of  most  of  its 
competitors,  and  recommending  itself  further  by  its  singular 
compactness  and  simplicity  of  action.  Its  price  is  mode¬ 
rate  and  such  as  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  all  machine 
printers. 

Messrs.  Roxby  and  Walker’s  invention,  we  ought  to  add, 
may  be  applied  to  any  machine,  typographic  as  well  as 
lithographic.  It  is  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  printers, 
and  for  their  convenience  a  machine  has  been  fitted  up  at 
Mr.  Bickmore’s  engineering  establishment  in  Laurence 
Pountney-lane,  City,  and  may  be  seen  at  work  daily. 


The  right  of  reproducing  Miss  Thompson’s  two  pictures,  “  The  Roll 
Call”  and  “Quatre  Bras,”  was  sold  a  short  time  since  for  the  appa¬ 
rently  large  sum  of  ,£24,000 ;  but  the  purchaser  a  few  weeks  subse¬ 
quently  re-sold  his  privilege  for  double  the  amount.  Of  course  Miss 
Thompson  in  no  way  benefits,  except  by  increased  popularity,  from 
these  transactions,  which  are  purely  commercial. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TYPOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING, 

In  Two  Parts. — Part  I. 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Cercle  de  la  Librairie, 
M.  Gaston  Tissandier  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The 
History  of  Typographic  Engraving,”  of  the  more  material 
parts  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation*  : — 

M.  Tissandier  commenced  by  remarking  that  to  attempt 
to  give  a  history  of  typographic  engraving  within  the  limits 
permitted  to  him  was  to  undertake  a  task  beset  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  one  that  he  accepted  with  much  hesitation,  more 
especially  after  the  labours  of  Heinecken,  Zani,  Ottley, 
J.  M.  Papiilon,  Jackson,  Renouvier,  Firmin-Didot,  Du- 
plessis,  and  other  eminent  writers  and  bibliophiles.  He 
then  traced  up  from  its  origin  the  art  of  engraving  gene¬ 
rally,  which  he  said,  on  the  authority  of  Papiilon,  was  one 
of  the  first  arts  known  to  mankind.  Proofs  of  its  existence 
in  the  earliest  epochs  of  the  world  were  many  and  incontro¬ 
vertible,  being  drawn  from  the  biblical  references  to  the 
children  of  Seth  engraving  on  stone,  the  references  of 
Homer  to  the  existing  practices  of  sculpturing  letters  on 
tables  of  wood,  of  Herodotus  to  the  Indian  carvings  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  of  Plutarch  to  the  graven  devices  on  the 
shields  of  the  early  Romans.  Writing  in  the  manner  of 
engraving  on  wood  was,  in  fact,  the  most  ancient  manner 
of  writing,  for  in  the  place  of  paper  they  used  little  tablets 
of  this  substance,  commencing  the  first  line  at  the  right 
hand  and  then  going  on  to  the  left  hand,  the  following  line 
being  written  in  the  direction  opposite.  The  troublesome 
and  difficult  nature  of  this  operation  was  somewhat  obviated 
afterwards  by  the  use  of  a  coating  of  wax,  on  which  they 
wrote  with  a  “  style. ”+  These  tablets  were  of  different 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the.  kindness  of  our  esteemed  confrere,  Mr. 
Tucker,  of  Paris,  the  editor  of  the  Typologie-  Tucker,  for  permission, 
obtained  from  their  respective  proprietors  through  his  instrumentality, 
to  publish  the  engravings  which  illustrate  this  article.  The  facsimile 
of  the  St.  Christopher  block  was  executed  by  M.  Best,  of  the  Magasin 
Pittoresqtie,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  The  specimen  of  Graphotyfie 
is  the  property  of  the  journal  La  Nature.  We  desire  also  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  readiness  with  which  the  author  of  the  lecture  acceded  to  our 
wish  to  place  it  before  English  readers. 

t  Mr.  George  Smith,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  City  and  Spital- 
fields  School  of  Art,  on  Assyrian  Art,  19th  April,  1875,  stated  that 
the  cuneiform  or  arrow-head  characters  were  undoubtedly  derived  from 
a  previous  form  of  picture-writing,  and  that  often,  instead  of  a  stylus 
being  used  to  form  the  letters,  a  stamp  was  made  to  make  an  impress 
on  the  clay,  which,  as  Mr.  Smith  said,  might  be  called  a  species  of 
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classes,  and  were  called  diptyches  when  they  consisted  of 
two  parts,  and  triptyches  when  they  consisted  of  three. 
Alphabets  were  taught  to  children  by  means*  of  tablets  of 
wood,  the  letters  being  cut  both  in  intaglio  and  in  cameo. 
These  modes  were  practised  until  the  times  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  as  was  shown  in  Plutarch’s  “Lives.”  This  im¬ 
mortal  author  incidentally  shows  that  the  art  of  printing 
was  nearly  discovered  about  the  same  time.  He  says  that 
Agesilas,  seeing  his  soldiers  disheartened,  wrote  secretly,  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  in  reverse,  the  word  “  Victory,”  and 
transferred  the  impression  to  the  body  of  one  of  the  sooth¬ 
sayers,  declaring  that  the  gods  by  this  sign  presaged  a 
triumph.  Geology  de¬ 
monstrates,  in  our  own 
day,  that  primitive  man 
was  sometimes  an  artist 
of  talent,  and  often  an 
excellent  engraver ;  and 
its  professors,  in  laying 
bare  the  secrets  of  the 
earth,  bring  before  0111- 
eyes  the  works  of  past 
generations  of  men,  who, 
armed  with  stones  and 
flints,  which  they  en¬ 
graved,  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  the 
bears,  the  elephants,  and 
the  ferocious  beasts 
which  once  roamed 
throughout  Europe.  In 
the  Grotto  of  the  Made¬ 
line  in  Dordogne,  M. 

Lartet  has  found  a 
plaque  of  ivory  whereon 
is  an  engraving  of  a 
fossil  elephant;  and  he 
has  also  discovered  a 
piece  of  wood  contain¬ 
ing  sculptured  figures  of 
a  man,  of  dogs,  and  of 
fishes.  If  we  quit  these 
remote  ages  and  come 
to  historical  times,  we 
find  still,  in  the  extreme 
East,  traces  of  engra¬ 
ving,  and  also  of  typo¬ 
graphy,  much  before  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Within  the  Mongol  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Yuen,  that  is 
to  say,  during  the  twelfth 
century,  it  appears  cer¬ 
tain  that  journals  were 
published  in  China,  and 
that  engraving  on  wood 
was  understood. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  arts  of 
writing  and  illumination  had  arrived  at  their  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  In  those  times  they  possessed  Bibles  filled 
with  ornaments,  in  which  colours  were  harmoniously  com¬ 
bined,  and  the  drawing  was  highly  spirited  and  imaginative. 
These  formed  a  kind  of  frame  or  border  for  the  text, 
which  was  written  on  skins  of  parchment.  There  existed 
also,  and  not  less  abundantly,  playing-cards,  which  were 
exported  from  Venice  and  Florence,  whither  they  had  been 

printing.  The  impress  was  made  when  the  clay  was  soft,  but  it  was 
afterwards  dried  and  burnt,  and  became  terra-cotta,  or  brick. 


brought  by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  for  the  amusement 
of  King  Charles  VI.  These  cards  were  painted  with  much 
taste  on  a  ground  covered  with  gold.  They  did  not  over¬ 
look  any  of  the  rich  costumes  in  their  delineations  of  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  their  servitors,  and  even  represented 
the  sceptres  and  armour  in  silver  on  a  ground  of  gold. 
The  outlines  possessed  a  peculiar  naivete ,  and  the  figures 
were  clad  in  habits  of  scarlet  and  blue.  These  images, 
nevertheless,  had  for  the  most  part  a  rude,  not  to  say  barba¬ 
rous,  appearance,  and  would  not,  on  their  artistic  grounds, 
be  sufficient  to  engage  attention  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
their  cheapness,  combined  with  the  fact  of  their  being 

engraved  on  wood,  that 
entitled  them  to  con¬ 
sideration;.  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that 
it  was  engraving  on 
wood  which  first  began 
to  popularize  art,  as  it 
was  the  invention  of 
typography  that  first 
popularized  science.  It 
is  to  engraving  on  wood, 
in  fact,  that  society  owes 
the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  :  to  the  legends  cut 
on  the  wood  to  illustrate 
the  mediaeval  manuals 
of  devotion.  From 
them  proceeded  the 
idea  of  movable  letters, 
— the  great  idea  to 
which  Gutenberg  gave 
birth.  Figure  1  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  one  of  these 
playing-cards,  represent¬ 
ing  a  valet.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  typographic 
engraving.  We  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  great 
number  of  similar 
stamps,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  do  not  bear 
any  dates,  and  we  are 
consequently  unable  to 
fix  with  certainty  the 
date  of  the  birth  of 
engraving  on  wood. 
For  many  years  the 
most  ancient  engraving 
known  was  that  of  St. 
Christopher,  which  is 
dated  1423  (figure  2). 
This  'celebrated  engra¬ 
ving  is  less  rude  than 
the  playing-card  already 
referred  to  ;  hence  it  is  believed  to  be  less  ancient.  There 
exist  only  three  known  proofs  of  it;  the  first  is  preserved  in 
the  French  Bibliotheque  National e,  but  it  is  not  fully  authen¬ 
ticated  ;  the  second  is  in  England  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Spencer  ;  and  the  third  is  in  Germany.  As  a  typographical 
monument,  this  engraving  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  subject  represents  an  incident  in  the  old  legend  of  St. 
Christopher,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  was  mar¬ 
tyred  at  Lycia.  M.  Tissandier  here  read  the  legend  itself,* 

*  The  legend  was  given  in  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher  (p.  48)  of  our  issue  of  February  last. 
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and  went  on  to  say  that  this  example  had  ceased  to  have  a 
right  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  example  of  engraving 
on  wood.  In  1841  discovery  was  made  of  a  print  from 
another  block,  in  an  old  coffer  which  was  found  in  the  city 
of  Malines.  It  was  superior  to  the  St.  Christopher,  both  in 
respect  to  composition  and  fineness  of  execution,  while  it 
antedated  it  five  years,  bearing  the  figures  1418  distinctly 
engraven  at  the  foot  of  the  design,  which  measured  no  less 
than  forty-six  centimetres  in  height  by  twenty-six  in  breadth. 
This  valuable  impression  was  purchased  at  Brussels  by 
Baron  Reiffenberg  for  500  fr.  Fig.  3  is  a  facsimile  of  it,  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  it  represents,  in  a  circular  garden  surrounded 
by  a  palisade,  the  Virgin 
and  the  Infant  Jesus,  in 
the  centre  of  a  group  of 
four  saints — St. Catherine, 

St.  Barbara,  St.  Dorothy, 
and  St.  Margaret.  The 
artist  has  drawn  a  rabbit 
in  one  corner,  and  on  the 
first  bar  of  the  gate  has 
inscribed  in  Gothic  cha¬ 
racters  the  date  of  his  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Brussels 
Museum  has  since  become 
the  possessor  of  this 
picture. 

But  is  this  the  first 
engraving  that  was  ever 
executed?  Evidently  not. 

M.  Delaborde  has  shown 
that  the  resources  of 
printing  were  utilized 
from  1406,  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  two  blocks 
from  the  leaves  of  a 
manuscript  of  that  epoch. 

But  it  appears  certain 
that  it  was  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  that  the 
new  art  was  born : 
probably  about  1418. 

Italy,  which  in  the 
glorious  age  of  the  Medici 
did  so  much  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  Europe, 
does  not  play  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of 
wood-engraving :  in  the 
country  of  Dante  it  arose 
only  about  the  same  time 
as  the  art  of  engraving 
on  metal.  It  was  not  until 
near  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  that  there  appeared 
the  fine  works  of  Francesco 
Columna,  and  a  little  later  than  these  appeared  the  engraving 
which  illustrated  the  Sermons  of  Savonarola.  It  is  also  to 
this  epoch  that  we  have  to  date,  in  Italy,  the  origin  of 
engraving  in  cameo,  which  was  done  on  many  plates,  and 
wherewith,  by  means  of  various  colours  and  successive 
printings,  coloured  pictures  were  obtained.  Engraving  on 
wood  in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  contrary,  acquired  from 
its. birth  great  importance.  Haarlem  is  the  city  from  whence 
appeared  the  first  book  that  was  illustrated.  This  was  the 
Speculum  Humana  Salvationist  and  it  was  ornamented  with 
fifty-eight  xylographic  plates.  The  Germans  have  had  to 
abandon,  not  without  a  certain  disinclination,  the  honour 


of  originating  this  art.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  Low  Countries 
that  belongs  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  first  mode 
of  printing,  and  of  having  produced  the  first  really  remark¬ 
able  engraving  on  wood ;  for  the  St.  Christopher  and  the 
numerous  images,  cut  in  wood  by  anonymous  engravers, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  real  manifestation  of  either  art  or 
artistic  talent. 

The  first  books  with  pictures  illustrating  the  text  engraven 
in  the  wood  are  becoming  very  rare.  Among  these  is  the 
Biblia  Paupcrum ,  of  which  many  editions  exist,  dated  from 
1470  to  1472,  and  one  of  1475.  There  is  also  the  History 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  of  which  Heinecken  discovered 

six  editions,  and  which 
contained  forty-eight  pic¬ 
tures  ;  the  Ars  Moriendi 
also,  to-day,  of  excessive 
rarity.  The  first  book 
printed  with  movable 
type,  and  illustrated  with 
engravings  on  wood,  was 
the  “  Meditations  ot  Tor- 
quemada,”  printed  at 
Rome  in  1467,  by  Ulric 
Han. 

If  Germany  has  not 
precedence  over  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  matter 
of  originating  engraving 
on  wood,  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  to  refuse  it  the  pre¬ 
mier  position  which  it 
occupied  for  many  years 
in  promoting  the  progress 
of  the  art.  There,  above 
all,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  or  1460, 
do  we  find  engravings  of 
real  merit.  All  that  was 
anterior  to  this  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  sort 
of  rough  representation, 
interesting  simply  from 
the  fact  of  antiquity. 
Pfister,  pupil  of  Guten¬ 
berg,  was  the  first  true 
xylographic  artist ;  and 
after  he  was  settled  at 
Bamberg  he  commenced 
to  publish  a  number  of 
works,  each  of  which 
was  of  distinguished 
merit.  The  abundance 
of  engravings  issued  after¬ 
wards  was  detrimental  to 
the  art,  and  most  of 
them  were  ridiculously 
grotesque.  This  order  of 
things  did  not  last  long,  however :  Koburger  issued  his 
plates  to  illustrate  his  Bible;  then  arose  Michael  Wol- 
gemuth ;  and  finally  came  his  pupil  Albert  Diner.  The 
last-named  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  1471,  precisely 
at  the  time  when  wood-engraving  took  its  rise.  He 
travelled  through  the  Low  Countries,  the  country  of  the 
first  engravers ;  he  visited  Venice,  where  had  flourished 
the  precursors  of  Titiens ;  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
won  the  favour  of  the  great  rival  of  Louis  XI.,  and  of 
Charles  VIII.,  the  German  Emperor  Maxmilian  I.  Albert 
Diner  imbued  the  block  with  his  own  transcendent  genius. 
The  maternal  love  which  is  expressed  in  his  figure  of  the 
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Virgin ;  the  enthusiasm  manifested  in  his  imaginative  and 
terrible  realization  of  the  Apocalypse  are  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  poor  and 
infirm,  leaving  behind  him,  as  the  result  of  his  savings  and 
the  fruit  of  his  work,  the  sum  of  1,000  florins,  part  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  his  wife,  who,  as  he  said,  had  like 
himself  been  getting  day  by  day  older,  feebler,  and  weaker. 
From  recent  investigations  it  would  appear  that,  contrary  to 
the  former  generally  received  opinion,  Diirer  did  not 
engrave  his  compositions  himself,  and  that  a  great  part  of 
the  blocks  which  ornament  his  works  were  actually  done 
by  Jerome  Rech.  To  him  there  succeeded  Lucas  de 
Cranach,  Pfintzing,  Jacques  Rupp,  Grim,  Waechtlein,  and 
Graf — a  pleiad  of  illustrious  engravers,  who  transmitted 
the  secret  of  their  talent  to  the  celebrated  Hans  Lutzel- 
burger,  the  famous  interpreter  of  the  designs  of  Holbein. 
This  artist  made  the  blocks  for  the  “  Dance  of  Death,”  a 
book  which  appeared  in  1538,  and  created  such  a  sen¬ 
sation  as  to  render  it  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
xylography. 

Having  spoken  of  Italy,  the  Low  Country,  and  Germany, 


it  is  but  fair  to  say  something  of  France.  The  first 
French  books  illustrated  with  engravings  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Lyons  in  1480,  and  among  them  was  the 
Roman  de  Fierabras ;  in  1491  the  Mer  des  Histoires.  A 
little  later,  during  the  16th  century,  France  attained  the  high¬ 
est  position  among  all  the  nations,  and  Jean  Goujon,  Ger¬ 
main  Pilon,  Philibert  Delorme,  Pierre  Lescot,  Jean  Cousin, 
Clouet  and  Geoffroy  Tory,  of  Bruges,  produced  works  which 
were  absolutely  unrivalled.  After  this  period  of  brilliance, 
however,  the  art  fell  into  decay,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
century  it  had  almost  become  superseded  by  copperplate 
engraving,  which  was  practised  all  over  Europe.  Engra¬ 
vers  of  talent  abandoned  the  wood,  and  the  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  were  such  as  thoroughly  to  discredit  it.  The  whole 
art  of  illustration  seemed  to  be  concentrated  through¬ 
out  Europe  into  engraving  on  metal,  and  the  very  last 
wood-engravers  whose  works  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
amateurs  are  dated  1714,  that  is  to  say  the  pictures  of 
Porzelius,  who  worked  at  Nuremberg  from  the  designs  of 
Sandrart.  In  France,  the  last  worthy  essays  of  wood¬ 
engraving  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  of  Jean  Leclerc,  in 
which,  however,  the  designs  of  Jean  Cousin  are  very  defec¬ 
tively  carried  out.  It  was  in  vain,  a  little  later,  that  Papillon 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  declining  art.  The  renaissance 


of  wood-engraving  was  to  signalize  a  much  more  modern 
epoch. 

After  a  eulogy  of  the  marvellously  imaginative  powers  of 
Holbein,  whose  work  was  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
technical  excellence,  but  for  its  strength  of  composition, 
the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  it  was  singular  that  about  this 
time  engraving  on  wood  was  applied  to  its  most  valuable 
purpose,  as  a  faithful  illustrator  of  literary  matter,  and  that 
it  was  in  the  anatomical  treatise  of  Vesale,  printed  at  Basle, 
by  Oporin,  that  blocks  were  first  given  with  the  view  of 
elucidating  a  scientific  book.  This  publication  in  1545 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art,  and  is  the  point 
whence  it  entered  upon  one  of  its  most  useful  and  important 
developments.  About  this  time  also  was  published  another 
notable  book — the  Book  of  Wonders  ( Livre  des  Prodiges ) 
of  Lycosthenes,  which  did  much  towards  the  diffusion  of 
a  taste  for  scientific  knowledge.  It  was  issued  at  Basle, 
in  1557.  The  real  name  of  the  author  is  Conrad  Wolffhart. 
He  collected  all  the  meteorological  and  geographical  lore  of 
his  time,  and  accompanied  it  with  accounts  of  various 
wonderful  things.  The  text  was  illustrated  by  vignettes 


Fig.  5. — The  Book  of  Wonders. 


in  wood,  which  were  excessively  curious  and  amusing, 
and  the  nature  of  them  may  be  understood  from  figures  4 
and  5,  the  one  representing  an  apparition  of  aerial  armies  ; 
the  other  a  shower  of  huge  stones.  These  pictures  gained 
an  extraordinary  popularity,  and  were  followed  by  similar 
treatises  issued  in  profusion  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  in  fact 
all  over  Europe. 


COMPOSING,  DISTRIBUTING,  AND  CASTING 
TYPE. 

THE  traditional  mystery  surrounding  everything  done 
in  that  wonderful  establishment,  the  Times  office, 
has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  many  of  the  strange  stories  which 
have  lately  been  circulated.  Perhaps  tales  of  a  similar  kind 
were  set  on  foot  when  the  elder  Walter  was  engaged  in 
testing  the  schemes  of  Konig, — tales  which  received  some 
sort  of  verification  when  one  morning  the  pressmen  found 
that  the  paper  had  really  been  worked  off  by  a  self-acting 
machine.  Strange  whispers  went  round  when,  about  the 
time  of  the  Russian  war,  the  experiments  were  being  made 
which  resulted  in  the  invention  of  a  process  for  stereotyping 
whole  pages  of  the  newspaper  in  one  piece.  And  half  a 
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dozen  years  ago,  while  the  web-printing  press  was  being  con¬ 
structed,  the  public  and  the  trade  were  treated  to  a  new 
series  of  extraordinary  fables.  Now  people  are  told  that 
the  Tunes  has  done  away  with  distribution  altogether,  and 
is  casting  its  letters  as  often  as  they  are  used ;  in  short, 
that  the  pages,  instead  of  being  unlocked  for  careful  return 
into  the  cases  from  which  they  were  composed,  are  bodily 
thrown  into  the  melting-pot  !  We  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  now  give  our  readers  a  plain 
statement  of  what  is  being  done,  and  what  is  the  object  of 
the  investigations  and  experiments  which  are  undoubtedly 
now  being  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  about  five,  years  since  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  Times  introduced  that  description  of  com¬ 
posing-machine  known  as  Kastenbein’s.  It  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1872,  with  the  Times  inscrip¬ 
tion  upon  it.  Many  machines  with  the  same  object  have 
been  tried  in  past  years  by  the  proprietary,  but  they  have 
certainly  not  been  successful.  Kastenbein’s,  which  pre¬ 
sents  few  points  of  novelty,  being  chiefly  an  aggregation  of 
the  best  features  of  previous  machines,  has  come  nearer  to 
what  is  wanted.  It  is  not  perfect — perfection  being  yet  to 
be  sought — but  Kastenbein’s  has  been  found  better  than 
any  other  for  the  purposes  of  the  Times. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  composing- 
machine  is  the  necessity  it  entails  for  arranging  the  letters 
in  long  lines,  as  though  on  the  “  brasses  ”  which  type¬ 
founders  use.  Since  no  composing-machine  can,  like  the 
human  hand,  go  over  a  case  and  pick  out  the  required 
letters  from  the  several  boxes,  right  side  up,  there  must 
either  be  a  sort  of  duplicate  distribution — one  distribution 
of  the  printed-off  matter  into  the  boxes,  and  a  further 
distribution,  or  rather  re-arrangement,  of  the  letters  into 
lines — or  a  special  distributing-machine  must  be  devised, 
which  will  assort  its  letters  into  the  rows  necessary.  In 
practical  working  it  is  found  that  without  a  distributing- 
machine  a  composing-machine  is  almost  useless,  the  saving 
in  composition  being  multiplied  by  the  expense  of  the 
operations  required  in  distribution.  Now  a  distributing- 
machine  is  a  much  more  difficult  piece  of  mechanism  to 
devise  than  a  composing-machine,  and  it  is  so  difficult, 
that  no  really  practical  apparatus  of  the  kind  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  occurred  to  some  one  to 
suggest  whether  distributing  could  not  be  altogether  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  whether  the  cost  of  casting  the  type  need  be 
greater  than  that  of  distributing  it.  The  idea  was  a  bold 
one,  but  not  at  all  absurd.  Great  alterations  have  taken 
place  in  the  typefounding  business  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  price  of  type  having  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Formerly  every  type 
was  cast  by  hand-mould  and  spoon,  and  went  through, 
among  others,  the  distinct  processes  of  casting,  breaking 
off  the  jet,  rubbing,  setting-up,  and  dressing.  Machines  are 
now,  however,  in  use  for  performing  automatically  some, 
and  indeed  all,  of  these  processes.  The  only  machine 
which  effects  the  latter  is  that  invented  by  Johnson  & 
Atkinson,  the  sole  proprietors  of  which  are  the  Patent 
Typefounding  Company,  at  whose  busy  works  in  Red  Lion- 
square  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  in  constant 
use.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  them,  but  in  the  interest  of  others  we  may  here 
introduce  an  authentic  account  of  the  invention,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
annexed  illustration. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  distinct  machines,  the 
casting-machine  (A),  and  the  dressing-machine  (B),  mounted 
upon  the  common  frame  (C),  and  put  in  movement  and 
regulated  at  any  given  speed,  without  having  to  arrest  the 


motion,  by  means  of  the  two  deferential  driving  cones  (D). 
The  whole  is  driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  other  prime 
mover,  through  the  strap  and  driving-pulley  (E).  The 
machines  are  geared  together  and  work  simultaneously  at 
equal  speed,  but  can  be  arrested  and  worked  separately. 

The  casting-machine  consists  of  a  furnace  (a)  heated 
by  a  single  gas-jet,  and  covered  by  a  shallow  pot 
holding  the  fused  metal.  In  this  is  a  pump,  the  lever  of 
which  is  marked  (b),  and  the  top  of  the  piston  of  which  is 
seen  above  the  broken  chimney  of  the  furnace  at  (e), 
together  with  part  of  a  spiral  spring  which  raises  the 
piston.  The  mould  is  placed  opposite  to  the  nozzle  of 
the  pump  under  the  arch-piece  in  front  of  the  chimney. 
The  construction  of  the  mould  differs  essentially  from 
those  of  other  casting-machines,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  invention.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  diagram,  representing  the  mould  in  section,  will 
explain  its  construction.  (2  z)  are  the  two  sides  of  the 


mould,  firmly  bolted  together  to  constitute  the  opening 
which  determines  the  “  body”  of  the  type,  or  the  Force  de 
corps,  as  the  French  call  it.  ( y )  is  -  the  top,  held  firmly 
down  by  means  of  a  wedge,  and  (x)  the  sliding  piece  moving 
freely  between  the  rigid  sides  in  the  fixed  opening,  the 
height  of  the  surface  of  which  determines  the  thickness  of 
the  types  which  are  thus  cast,  the  longitudinal  dimensions 
being  the  body,  and  the  vertical  the  “  set”  or  thickness. 
The  matrix  carrier  holds  the  matrix  against  the  mould,  and 
moves,  as  will  be  seen,  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the 
mould,  and  not  in  a  curve  as  is  usual  in  other  casting- 
machines.  The  whole  of  the  various  parts  of  the  casting- 
machine  are  put  in  motion  by  sundry  cams  upon  one  shaft, 
marked  (F),  and  these  motions  are  as  follows  : — • 

We  will  suppose  the  mould  adjusted,  the  matrix  in  its 
place,  and  pressed  against  the  registers  by  which  the 
aperture  in  the  mould  for  thickness,  set,  line,  &c.,  is  regu¬ 
lated.  No  pressure  is  needed  to  maintain  the  mould  true 
for  body,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  the  opening  is  fixed 
and  invariable  ;  whereas  it  varies  continually  in  the  machines 
constructed  to  work  with  the  ordinary  mould.  The  aperture 
to  form  the  type  being  thus  adjusted,  the  rotation  of  the 
shaft  (F)  causes  the  cam  (d)  to  strike  the  piston-lever  ( b ), 
by  which  a  jet  of  metal  is  injected  into  the  mould,  kept 
cool  by  a  continuous  current  of  water  by  means  not  shown 
in  the  drawing.  The  molten  metal  injected  solidifies  within 
the  mould  and  eye  of  the  matrix,  and  a  perfect  type  (but 
with  a  jet  appended)  is  formed.  A  further  motion  of 
the  axle  then  causes,  by  means  of  the  intervening  cams,  the 
levers  which  retain  the  matrix  in  position  to  be  brought 
back;  the  middle  piece  ( x )  which  carries  the  lower  register, 
descends,  leaving  the  matrix  free  from  all  contact,  and  it  is 
then  withdrawn.  The  top  piece  next  retires,  acted  upon 
by  its  corresponding  cam,  and  the  top  of  the  opening  of  the 
mould  being  then  free,  the  middle  piece  (x)  rises  to  thrust 
out  the  solidified  letter,  and  remains  stationary  until  the  top 
piece,  coming  forward,  pushes  the  letter  on  one  side,  while 
the  middle  piece  descends  in  front  of  the  advancing  top 
piece,  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  it.  The  matrix  next 
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comes  forward,  the  levers  which  hold  it  to  the  registers 
pushing  it  in  order  to  close  the  adjusted  mould  as  before, 
for  another  jet  of  molten  metal.  All  this  is  effected  by  one 
revolution  of  the  axle  (F),  and  so  on  for  each  succeeding 
operation,  during  which  one  letter  is  cast  and  laid  upon  the 
platform  (<?). 

The  tube  and  quadrant  (ff)  form  the  connecting  links 
between  the  two  machines,  the  functions  of  the  first  of 
which — the  casting-machine — have  been  just  described. 
As  shown  in  the  drawing,  they  receive  the  types  as  they 
are  cast  and  laid  side  by  side  on  their  rubbed  sides.  The 
letters  pass  through  this  tube  or  channel,  which  is  formed 
of  two  parallel  pieces  of  metal  open  at  the  sides,  so  that  a 
pin  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  types  can  be  inserted 
between  them  and  behind  the  line  of  types.  This  pin 
passes  through  the  saddle-piece  (g),  which  is  attached  to  a 
string  and  weight  passing  over  the  pulley  (/?).  By  means 
of  the  weight  and  pin,  the  line  of  types  is  withdrawn  from 


lutely  parallel  to  the  first.  After  passing  the  cutter  which 
effects  this  operation,  the  type  is  arrested  and  is  then 
carried  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course,  past  a 
series  of  similar  cutters  which  plane  out  the  foot,  smooth 
its  surface,  and  which  plane  each  of  the  two  dressed  sides 
in  succession,  on  a  similar  principle  to  that  described  in 
planing  the  two  rubbed  sides.  This  completes  the  dressing 
or  finishing  of  the  types,  which,  continuing  their  course,  pass 
upon  a  composing-stick,  as  shown  at  (z),  and  only  require 
picking  to  be  ready  for  the  printer. 

Returning  to  our  subject,  we  may  point  out  that  the 
question  of  distributing  is  thus  narrowed  :  instead  of  giving 
a  column  out  to  be  “  dis’d,”  would  it  be  more  expensive 
to  throw  it  into  one  end  of  the  machine  and  receive 
it  back  in  brand  new  types  set  up  in  lines  at  the  other  end  ? 
A  journeyman  will  distribute  about  4,000  letters  per  hour  ; 
with  the  machine  a  man  can  cast  on  an  average,  of  small 
and  large  letters,  6,000  per  hour.  Apart  from  the  cost  of 


the  tube,  and  these  pass  one  by  one  into  the  dressing- 
machine  (B)  over  the  quadrant  (/). 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  operations  of  the  second  (the 
dressing)  machine  commence.  The  types  on  arriving  there 
are  received  upon  a  thin  piece  of  metal  moving  between 
the  sides  of  an  opening  in  the  table  of  the  machine,  capable 
of  adjustment  to  any  dimension.  Each  type  is  driven  for¬ 
ward  in  succession,  to  have  each  of  its  sides  planed  in  suc¬ 
cession,  the  first  side  being  planed  by  being  held  against  a 
cutter,  or  serrated  edge  of  a  plane-iron,  by  means  of  a 
floating  side  or  edge  capable  of  adjustment  so  that  the  head 
or  foot  of  the  type,  and  the  nicked  edge  or  its  opposite 
edge  may  be  planed  more  or  less  at  will,  in  order  to  correct 
imperfections  (if  any)  in  the  mould.  When  one  side  has 
been  made  true  with  respect  to  the  set  of  the  letter  on  its 
face,  the  floating  side  is  arrested,  but  the  motion  of  the 
pusher  is  continued,  so  that  the  partly-planed  type  is  passed 
over  a  second  cutter,  which  planes  the  second  side  abso- 


the  machine,  which  is  not  excessive,  we  see  that  it  is 
actually  cheaper  to  recast  than  it  is  to  distribute ;  and 
hence  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  whatever  to  re¬ 
arrange  the  letters  in  lines  for  the  composing-machine. 

To  this  end,  we  infer,  is  the  Times  pursuing  its  experiments. 
It  has  already  one  of  the  J  ohnson  &  Atkinson  machines 
in  daily  use,  but  no  more.  To  carry  out  the  system  to 
the  fullest  extent,  a  great  many  machines  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  huge  quantity  of  type  wanted  for 
such  a  large  journal,  but  this  could  be  reduced  by  having 
extra  metal,  and  keeping  the  casting  machines  at  work 
while  the  composition  was  going  on. 

If  profitable  or  practicable  —  and  only  experience  will 
decide  that — the  system  of  using  perpetually  renewed  types 
possesses  several  correlative  advantages.  The  print  will 
always  be  bright  and  sharp — an  advantage  in  itself.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  however,  there  is  a  gain  in  using  new  over  using 
old  type  in  such  a  delicate  apparatus  as  the  composing- 
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machine.  At  present  the  latter  has  to  contend  with  type 
in  some  cases  covered  with  dirt  and  foreign  matter,  thus 
enlarging  it,  or  type  that  is  smaller  or  rounded  by  the  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  caused  by  setting  it  up.  The  work  would 
be  immensely  facilitated  if  the  type  were  always  uniform  in 
size  and  minutely  accurate  in  body,  as  the  machine  turns 
it  out. 

In  regard  to  the  speed  of  the  machine,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  casts  as  fast  as  the  metal  can  be  got  to  cool.  Large 
letters  are  made  more  slowly  than  small  ones ;  but  the 
average  given — 6,000  per  hour — is  that  of  the  ordinary 
newspaper  sizes.  The  speed  may  be  accelerated  if  the 
machine  is  employed  constantly  on  one  body,  as  it  would 
be  for  newspaper  work.  At  present  the  various  sizes  are 
cast  on  one  machine,  and  the  stoppages  and  alterations 
absorb  time  and  reduce  production.  The  rate  named  is 
regularly  accomplished;  so  that  more  might  reasonably 
be  expected  if  the  machine  were  kept  running,  always  turn¬ 
ing  out  one  size. 

This  innovation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  typography  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Within 
a  comparatively  few  years  as  wonderful  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  printing  as  in  any  other  of  the 
industries.  Formerly  every  sheet  of  paper  was  made  by 
hand  singly ;  now  rolls  miles  in  length  are  produced. 
When  the  hand-press  was  used,  there  was  the  laying  on  of 
the  sheets,  the  inking  of  the  form,  the  printing,  and  the 
taking  off.  The  machine  did  away  with  manual  labour  in 
inking  and  impressing.  Then  flyers  were  invented,  obviating 
the  necessity  of  taking  off.  Now  we  have  feeding  by 
mechanical  attachments,  or  from  the  roll.  The  paper- 
machine  transforming  pulp  into  perfect  paper;  the  type¬ 
founding  machine  transforming  metal  into  perfect  types ; 
and  the  web-printing  machine,  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  two,  and  transforming  the  blank  roll  into  pages  of 
current  history.  Surely  these  form  a  trinity  of  inventions, 
whose  ingenuity,  whose  usefulness,  and  whose  importance 
are  unparalleled. 


Some  New  American  Chromos. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
J.  F.  Ryder,  chromolithographic  publisher,  of  239,  Superior-street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  four  oleographs,  as  they  would  be  called  in  this 
country — being  printed  in  oil  and  embossed  to  imitate  the  irregularities 
of  canvas — entitled  respectively  “Pluck,”  in  two  tableaux,  “Deacon 
Jones’s  Experience,”  and  “Ouch.”  The  two  last-named  are  printed 
by  the  firm  of  Clay,  Cosack,  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  are,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  moderately  excellent  specimens  of  chromolithography.  No 
doubt  many  faults  may  be  found,  although  the  censure  that  we  might 
feel  called  upon  to  award  is  mitigated  by  considerations  of  the  locality 
of  their  production  and  its  remoteness  from  the  centres  of  artistic 
and  lithographic  industry.  The  effect  of  the  whole  has  perhaps 
been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  unnecessary  number  of  printings  which 
the  pictures  have  gone  through.  In  regard  to  “  Deacon  Jones,”  it 
may  be  said  that  the  colour  and  vigour  of  the  composition  are  better 
than  the  others.  We  cannot,  of  course,  criticise  these  productions  as 
we  would  those  of  Europe,  where  the  art  has  been  cultivated  for  so 
many  years,  and  where  there  are  so  many  opportunities  of  engaging 
talent  of  every  kind.  Mr.  Ryder,  however,  is  to  be  commended  for 
having  secured  the  best  within  his  reach.  What  these  pictures  lack 
in  artistic  feeling,  however,  they  make  up  in  humour.  That  of 
“  Deacon  Jones  ”  (familiar  to  readers  of  Bret  Harte),  persevering  in  all 
solemnity  in  his  extempore  prayer  with  “that  dog  and  that  cat  just 
waltzin’,  ”  while  ‘  ‘  the  pup  made  a  rush,  and  the  kitten  dropped  down, 
on  the  small  of  his  back  ” — is  irresistibly  comic.  The  “Ouch”  pic¬ 
ture  represents  the  attitude  of  Tommy  Blaze,  who  has  just  tumbled 
upon  a  hive  of  bees,  and,  as  the  publisher  says,  “  the  assault  of  the 
‘  little  busy  bee  ’  upon  Tommy  will  come  home  with  a  special  force  to 
many  a  man  who  has  lost  the  smell  of  hayfields.”  “  Pluck”  repre¬ 
sents  two  children  in  a  little  cart  drawn  by  a  dog,  that  unhappily 
scents  a  hare,  and  starts  on  the  pursuit.  The  catastrophe  is  met  with 
in  the  collision  with  a  huge  log,  over  which  the  dog  passes  easily 
enough,  but  not  so  the  cart  and  the  youngsters  behind  him.  All  of 
these  pictures  possess  a  humour  which  is  essentially  American,  but  is 
not  the  less  appreciable  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER  VII. 

Lithography  on  Paper,  or  Transfer  Lithography. — Preparation  of  the 
Ink — Mode  of  Making  in  Large  Quantities — Law  Writing— Archi¬ 
tectural  Bills  of  Quantities — Directions  for  Writing  Law,  Text, 
Old  English,  Copperplate,  and  Ornamental  Styles — Drawing  with 
Instruments  and  the  Brush — Tracing  Transfer- Paper — Chalk  Trans¬ 
fer-Paper—  Facsimiles — Autography. 

O  R  M  E  R  Chapters  will  have 
placed  the  student  in  possession 
of  the  theory  regulating  the 
employment  of  Lithographic 
Stones  as  well  as  the  art  of 
preparing  them  for  printing. 
He  has  also  been  shown  the 
uses  and  nature  of  transfer- 
paper,  and  the  materials  for 
writing  and  drawing  upon  it. 
He  is  now  ready  to  commence 
the  actual  practice  of  Lithography. 

As  the  latter  is  a  very  comprehensive 
and  complicated  subject  it  may  be  well 
to  take  it  up  at  that  part  which  offers 
fewest  obstacles  to  the  beginner.  For 
this  reason  we  begin  with  Lithography 
on  Transfer-Paper. 

67.  To  Prepare  the  Ink. — Take  a 
small  white  delft  or  china  saucer,  or  a 
small  tin  patty-pan  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  having  warmed  it  at  the  fire 
or  over  the  gas  until  it  is  as  hot  as  it  can 
well  be’borne  in  the  hand,  rub  the  stick 
of  ink  round  and  across  it  so  as  to  cover  it  thinly.  Then 
out  of  the  bottle  ( see  par.  8)  shake  a  few  drops  of  water,  and 
with  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand  rub  it  until  the  ink 
is  dissolved.  Then  add  more  water  cautiously,  until  it  is 
brought  to  a  proper  consistency  for  use,  which  can  only  be 
learnt  from  an  adept,  or  by  experience.  If  it  is  very  pale 
and  flows  too  freely  it  is  too  thin  and  may  not  transfer  pro¬ 
perly;  if  too  thick  it  will  not  work  pleasantly,  and  will 
spread  in  transferring.  As  a  rule  thinner  ink  may  be  used 
with  the  writing-pen  than  with  the  brush  (see  pars.  27,  28),* 
while  the  ruling-pen  requires  an  ink  to  be  nicely  prepared, 
so  as  to  be  not  so  thin  as  to  spread  in  use,  nor  so  thick  as 
to  smear  when  dry. 

68.  Ink  for  Law  Writing,  when  much  is  used,  may 
be  conveniently  mixed  in  larger  quantities,  and  ought  to 
keep  well  for  a  month  after  preparation.  It  is  usually  used 
with  ordinary  fine-point  steel  pens,  depositing  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  ink,  which  consequently  may  be  made  much  thinner 
than  is  usual  with  other  styles  of  work.  Take  a  piece  of 
stick  ink  and  cut  it  into  fine  shavings  ;  put  it  into  a  small 
clean  saucepan,  cover  it  with  distilled  or  filtered  rain-water, 
make  it  simmer  over  a  fire  until  dissolved,  and  then  add 
more  water  until  brought  to  such  a  condition  that  it  will 
flow  quite  freely  from  the  pen  when  used  with  rapidity. 
Cork  it  up  in  a  bottle,  and  use  it  as  wanted  from  small  ink¬ 
pots,  to  economize. 

69.  The  Transfer-Paper  is  supplied  ready  ruled  for  use 


#  Our  eminent  confrere,  Mr.  William  Simpson,  advises,  when  the 
brush  only  is  used,  to  put  a  small  bit  of  ink  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
saucer  placed  upon  a  slope,  and  a  little  water  in  the  lower  part.  The 
brush  may  then  be  dipped  in  the  water,  rubbed  upon  the  ink,  and  tem¬ 
pered  upon  the  dry  portion  of  the  saucer  until  it  becomes  fit  for  use. 
As  the  water  is  close  to  the  ink,  the  artist  can  always  by  this  plan  have 
the  exact  amount  of  fluidity  he  may  require,  because  he  mixes  the 
water  and  ink  just  as  an  artist  mixes  his  colours  on  a  palette. 
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to  the  Law-Writer,  who  has  simply  to  attend  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  : — 

I.  Write  upon  a  pad  of  blotting-paper,  but  never  use  it  to 
blot  off  the  writing. 

II.  Be  careful  to  use  a  piece  of  clean  paper  under 
the  hand  when  writing,  and  scrupulously  avoid  handling 
the  paper  or  even  touching  it  with  the  fingers,  except  at  the 
edges  where  no  writing  is  to  occur.  Finger-ma7'ks  from  a 
moist  or  greasy  hand  roll  up  black. 

III.  Corrections  may  be  made,  if  small,  by  removing  the 
ink  with  india-rubber  or  ink-eraser,  or,  if  large,  by  washing 
it  out  with  clean  spirits  of  turpentine  or  benzoline.  In 
either  case  it  must  be  taken  out  without  leaving  any  of  the 
previous  ink,  or  the  whole  intended  correction  may  roll  up 
black.  Sometimes  it  may  be  better  to  paste  (using  as  little 
as  possible)  a  clean  piece  of  transfer-paper  over  the  part  to 
be  corrected,  but  gum  must  not  be  used. 

IV.  If  the  paper  works  greasily,  rub  it  with  powdered 
whiting  or  chalk,  or  wash  it  clean  with  spirits  of  turpentine 
or  benzoline,  or  rub  it  well  with  clean  india-rubber. 

70.  Sheets  of  Quantities,  for  architects  and  engineers, 
in  addition  to  the  cross  lines  for  writing  upon,  have  down 
lines  identical  with  the  down  lines  of  the  sheet  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  printed.  They  should  be  ruled  by  the 
machine  ruler  at  the  same  time  as  the  transfer-paper  is 
ruled,  and  kept  in  stock.  When  the  transfer  is  laid  down 
the  place  of  its  margin  is  marked  with  the  lead  upon  the 
stone,  and  a  correct  “lay”  thus  made  for  the  sheet  to  be 
printed. 

In  writing  “  old  English  ”  or  “  German  text,”  take  either 
a  quill  or  steel  pen,  and  form  a  nib  of  nearly  the  width  of 
the  letter  required ;  with  this  make  all  the  thick  strokes, 
with  very  little  ink  in  the  pen,  taking  it  up  as  often  as 
required,  being  careful  not  to  deposit  upon  the  paper  suf¬ 
ficient  ink  to  spread,  nor  so  little  as  not  to  transfer  properly. 
When  the  thick  strokes  are  dry  the  thin  ones  may  be  put  in 
with  a  fine  pen.  It  is  usual  in  practice  to  carry  all  the 
writing  forward  and  slightly  pencil  the  words  for  “  texting,” 
which  is  then  done  afterwards.* 

71.  The  Copperplate  Style  and  Fine  Ornamental 
Writing  is  executed  in  a  more  careful  and  methodical 
manner  on  a  finer  and  thinner  paper.  The  learner  will 
require  very  fine  pens,  the  points,  if  steel,  being  so  sharp 
that  they  will  hitch  in  the  paper  in  making  the  upstroke  if 
it  is  laid  on  a  flat  surface  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is 
to  be  avoided,  in  using  both  the  steel  and  quill  pens,  by 
placing  the  left  hand  underneath  the  top  edge  of  the  paper, 
so  as  to  raise  it  from  the  table,  the  strokes  may  then  be 
made  on  the  yielding  surface  of  the  thin  transfer-paper 
much  more  delicately  and  safely  than  when  the  paper  is 
resting  on  the  pad.  Although  this  method  will  be  found 
difficult  at  first,  it  is  necessary  to  be  accomplished  to 
become  a  transfer-writer.  The  letters  must  be  made  as 
carefully  and  slowly  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  produce 
the  forms  required.  Lines  in  pencil  may  be  ruled  all  over 
the  paper  at  about  an  angle  of  40°  with  the  perpendicular, 
to  keep  to  the  correct  slope  ;  and  double  lines  to  write  be¬ 
tween  to  get  the  letters  all  one  size ;  and  if  a  middle  line  be 
added,  a  good  guide  will  be  obtained  for  the  tops  and  tails 
of  the  letters.  Writing  thus  kept  uniform  in  size  and  slope 
will  look  very  fair,  even  if  the  letters  themselves  are  not 
formed  so  well  as  desirable.  The  writing  should  fill  the  line 
if  possible,  without  dividing  the  words  ;  but  in  this  respect 
judgment  must  be  used,  as  when  the  words  ending  the  lines 
are  long  ones  they  must  be  divided  if  necessary,  because  the 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  in  making  pens  for  these  broad 
strokes,  the  smaller  the  'cylinder  of  which  the  pen  forms  a  part,  the  less 
liable  is  the  ink  to  be  deposited  on  the  paper  in  inconveniently  large 
quantities. 


attempt  to  avoid  it  may  cause  ugly  gaps.  The  learner  is 
recommended  to  lightly  pencil  out  his  words  before  writing 
them  in  transfer-ink,  so  that  he  may  know  how  much  will 
come  into  a  line. 

Any  ornamental  writing,  &c.,  may  either  be  first  sketched 
in  pencil  on  the  transfer-paper,  or  on  other  paper,  and 
traced  down  upon  the  transfer-paper  with  a  red  sheet.  For 
this  purpose  red  chalk  paper  is  to  be  preferred,  because  no 
mistake  can  then  be  made  as  to  which  is  an  ink  line ;  but 
such  an  error  might  easily  occur  if  black-lead  paper  were 
used  instead. 

72.  When  a  Drawing  has  to  be  made  with  Instru¬ 
ments  or  the  Lithographic  Brush  a  stouter  paper  is 
better  to  work  upon,  and  is  best  for  use  when  strained  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Sponge  the  back  with  water  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  the  paper,  sparingly  if  thin  ;  let  it  lie  a  few  minutes  for 
the  water  to  be  absorbed,  gum  or  paste  it  round  the  edges, 
and  attach  it  to  a  smooth  drawing-board ;  take  a  piece  of 
plain  stout  paper,  wet  it  well  until  pliable,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  transfer-paper,  folding  back  the  edges  so  as  to  leave  the 
pasted  edge  free.  The  side  in  contact  with  the  transfer- 
paper  should  not  be  wet.  A  piece  of  calico  wetted,  well 
wrung  and  shaken,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  paper,  if  a 
piece  of  thin  paper  be  interposed  between  the  cloth  and 
transfer-paper.  The  result  sought  is  to  get  the  edges  dry 
first.  The  paper  or  cloth  is  then  removed,  and  the  transfer- 
paper  will  dry  with  a  nice  tight  surface.  If  this  method  be 
not  adopted,  the  transfer-paper,  especially  when  thin,  will 
sometimes  follow  the  ruling-pen  when  in  process  of  being 
lifted  from  the  paper,  and  alter  the  character  of  the  line. 
The  unstrained  paper,  under  the  influence  of.  the  moist 
breath  of  the  artist,  will  sometimes  rise  from  the  surface 
upon  which  it  has  been  placed,  suddenly  react  upon  the 
brush,  and  make  a  black  speck  where  it  should  not  be. 

The  following  points  must  be  carefully  attended  to  : — 

I.  All  lines  are  to  print  quite  black,  and  consequently 

II.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  get  effect  by  using  pale 
ink. 

III.  Thick  ink  will  spread  in  transferring,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  not  be  used  in  producing  deep  shades  by  lines  lying 
close  to  each  other. 

IV.  Thin  lines  with  very  pale  ink  will  probably  fail  alto 
gether. 

V.  The  ink  being  dissolved  in  water,  the  latter  has  a 
tendency  to  soften  the  composition  on  the  transfer-paper,  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  not  to  go  over,  with  the  pen, 
the  same  place  twice  while  the  ink  is  wet,  or  the  result  may 
be  that  the  composition  will  become  mixed  with  the  ink 
and  destroy  its  qualities. 

73.  Transfer  Tracing-Paper  may  be  used  most  con¬ 
veniently  in  the  same  way.  When  all  the  outlining  has 
been  done  upon  it,  a  cut  may  be  made  down  one  edge  and 
a  piece  of  white  paper  slipped  between  it  and  the  original, 
so  that  the  shading  may  be  done  without  the  interference 
of  the  shading  of  the  pattern.  With  these  precautions,  and 
a  little  patience,  very  fair  work  may  be  produced  upon 
tracing-paper,  and,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
by  this  method  the  operations  of  tracing  in  pencil  and  re¬ 
tracing  in  red  are  avoided,  the  method  has  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  gum-resins 
used  in  rendering  the  paper  transparent  prevent  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water  so  necessary  in  transferring,  so  that  the 
same  quality  of  work  upon  the  two  different  papers  usually 
produces  two  different  results  when  transferred. 

We  have  given  much  study  to  the  use  of  tracing  transfer- 
paper,  and  hope  further  on  to  show  how  the  largest  trans¬ 
fer  may  be  put  upon  the  stone  with  certainty  and  success. 

A  secondary  result,  but  a  very  useful  one,  of  the  practice 
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of  damping  and  straining  transfer-paper  is  that  the  copies 
are  nearer  the  size  of  the  original.  This  is  brought  about 
by  the  contraction  of  the  paper  after  it  is  cut  from  the  board, 
and  its  re-expansion  when  damped  for  transferring,  whereas 
if  the  transfer-paper  was  first  drawn  upon  without  being 
strained  the  damping  necessary  to  transfer  it  would  so  ex¬ 
pand  it  that  the  prints  would  be  considerably  larger  than  the 
original.  The  system  of  transferring  to  damp  stones  herein¬ 
after  treated  of  would  certainly  produce  a  similar  result,  but 
it  is  not  every  printer  who  can  be  brought  to  make  use  of 
it,  nor  is  it  after  all  quite  so  reliable  as  the  damp  transfer 
process. 

74.  The  Chalk-Transfer  Paper  is  a  revival  of  an  old 
process  known  almost  as  long  as  Lithography  itself,  and 
though  it  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  its  use  was  known 
only  to  the  few,  until  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent 
by  Mr.  Nelson.*  Though  Mr.  Nelson  seems  to  have 
claimed  too  much  in  his  specification,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  his  method  of  graining  the  paper  by  means  of  stippled 
plates  produced  a  paper  that  could  be  more  easily  drawn 
upon  than  the  older  way  of  using  a  sand-grained  stone  or 
plate.  The  etched  stippled  plate  produces  a  series  of 
points  which  rise  to  the  same  height  from  the  body  of  the 
paper,  and  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  the  point  of  the 
crayon  cannot  penetrate  between  them,  while  the  sand- 
grain  consists  of  pyramids  or  cones  of  varying  size  and 
height.  The  practical  difference  is  that  in  drawing  on  the 
paper  grained  by  the  stippled  plate  there  are  no  intermediate 
lower  dots  to  receive  the  chalk  when  more  pressuret  is 
applied  to  deposit  a  greater  quantity,  and  the  work  is  con¬ 
sequently  more  open  and  better  fit  for  transferring  and 
printing  from  than  the  sand-grain,  in  which  such  favourable 
conditions  cannot  exist.  Nevertheless,  the  stippled  plate, 
by  its  mechanical  mode  of  production,  produces  a  kind  of 
pattern  that  is  objectionable  to  the  practised  eye,  which, 
added  to  its  high  price,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  use  of 
paper  prepared  by  the  older  method. 

Grained  paper  is  eminently  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the 
amateur  by  reason  of  its  extreme  portability  as  compared 
with  stone,  and  not  requiring  the  drawing  reversed  as  re¬ 
gards  right  and  left.  This  latter  quality  will  recommend 
it  to  the  artist  for  the  production  of  drawing  copies,  because 
he  can  then  set  before  the  student  a  pattern  that  does  not 
appear  in  the  disposition  of  its  shading  and  foliage  touches 
to  have  been  produced  with  the  left  hand,  ivhich  is  often 
the  case  with  those  drawn  direct  upon  stone. 

In  using  this  paper  it  is  recommended  not  to  use  much 
pressure  in  tracing  the  subject  down,  for  fear  of  flattening 
the  grain ;  and  to  take  every  means  of  keeping  the  work 
open.  In  light  tinting  the  paper  may  be  held  up  from  the 
board  as  described  in  par.  71  ;  the  darkest  touches  may  be 
done  with  ink,  and  lights  taken  out  with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  artist  must  proceed  in  his  work  with  caution  and 
decision,  because  this  kind  of  work  will  not  admit  of  any 
such  correction  as  requires  the  removal  of  the  grain  and 
substitution  of  other  work  in  its  place.  Of  course  a  tint 
may  be  darkened  to  any  extent,  but  the  only  means  of 
lightening  one  will  be  to  hatch  it  with  lines  with  a  sharp 
point  or  knife,  the  methods  hereafter  described  of  lighten¬ 
ing  chalk  work  on  stone  not  being  applicable  to  similar 
work  on  paper.  Small  black  specks  maybe  taken  out  with 
the  knife.  Sometimes  it  may  occur  that  corrections  may 
be  more  easily  made  after  the  subject  is  transferred  to  the 
stone,  but  these  minute  points  of  detail  will  occur  to  the 

*  The  patentee’s  claims  were  canvassed  in  the  pages  of  the  Litho¬ 
grapher  at  the  time,  and  much  light  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

f  For  the  same  reason  a  harder  chalk,  such  as  copal,  can  be  used 
for  this  kind  of  paper,  while  for  the  ordinary  grain  Lemercier’s  No.  2 
will  be  found  better. 
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student  and  be  settled  by  him,  as  he  proceeds  with  his 
practice. 

75.  Facsimiles  of  writing  are  produced  by  placing  a 
piece  of  tracing  transfer-paper  over  the  manuscript  to  be 
copied,  and  carefully  going  over  the  whole  with  a  pen  or 
brush.  If  required  for  mere  commercial  work  less  care 
may  be  bestowed  upon  it — unless  the  customer  is  unusually 
fastidious — than  for  purposes  required  for  courts  of  law  and 
copies  of  curious  or  old  manuscripts.  Ordinary  pens,  fine 
pens,  fine  pens  ground  off  a.  little  at  the  point,  and  brushes, 
may  be  used  in  imitation  of  various  styles  of  writing.  All 
writings  may  be  imitated  with  the  brush,  but  by  the  pen  it 
may  frequently  be  done  as  well,  and  in  much  less  time, 
while  at  other  times  the  brush  will  be  found  the  best  in 
every  way.  When  the  pen  is  used  and  the  writing  is  heavy, 
the  ink  must  be  much  thinner,  or  it  may  smash  in  transferring. 

Some  customers  prefer  to  have  paper  and  ink  supplied  to 
them  to  write  for  themselves,  but  unless  they  have  some 
experience,  or  are  possessed  of  considerable  manipulative 
skill,  the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  their  writing  is 
imitated  by  the  practised  lithographer,  because,  upon  the 
transfer-paper,  and  from  the  pen,  the  ink  flows  in  a  manner 
very  different  to  what  common  ink  does  upon  ordinary 
paper.  This  may  in  a  measure  be  overcome  by  a  process 
sometimes  called — - 

76.  Autography;  a  term  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  writ¬ 
ing  upon  transfer-paper,  but  usually  restricted  to  writing 
upon  plain  hard-sized  writing-paper,  with  a  strong  litho¬ 
graphic  ink.  This  process,  though  yielding  fair  results,  is 
yet  inferior  to  writing  upon  transfer-paper,  because  only 
part,  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  ink  is  left  upon  the  stone 
in  transferring. 

It  is  a  useful  mode  in  the  hands  of  the  man  of  business, 
to  whom  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  called  upon  to  write  with  a 
different  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  yet  produce  similar  writ¬ 
ing  to  his  ordinary  hand,  for  the  very  fact  of  using  a  finer 
pen  to  counteract  the  spreading  tendency  of  litho’  ink  and 
paper,  would  most  likely  cause  the  result  to  be  unlike  his 
usual  handwriting  ;  but  if  he  is  given  his  favourite  pen  and 
paper  the  ink  will  not  make  so  much  difference. 

77.  Occasions  may  arise  when  in  some  rough  litho’  tracing, 
such  as  is  frequently  required  in  arbitration  cases,  a  little 
shading  effect  of  the  chalk  kind  may  be  necessary,  and  the 
time  requisite  for  line  shading  cannot  be  afforded.  Under 
such  circumstances,  if  a  piece  of  fine  sharp  cabinet-paper  be 
placed  under  the  tracing  it  may  be  worked  upon  by  the 
crayon,  or  if  a  sharp  grained  plate  be  at  hand  that  may 
produce  a  better  effect. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  “  Kingfisher’s  Haunt  ”  is  the  title  of  a  very  uncommon 
and  extremely  pleasing  chromolithograph,  which  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Darnley  &  Co.,  of  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
The  original  is  a  water-colour  painting  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow, 
Turner  Gold  Medallist,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  nephew,  we 
believe,  of  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow.  The  artist  bears  a  name  already 
well  known  to  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  printing  trade  in 
particular,  and  we  augur,  from  the  promise  of  his  present  production, 
that  he  will  make  a  reputation  for  himself  in  Art  which  shall  equal  that 
of  other  members  of  his  family  in  the  field  of  Commerce.  We  have 
compared  the  chromolithograph  side  by  side  with  the  artist’s  picture, 
and  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  the  reproduction. 

Photo-Lithography  in  America. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
John  Carbutt,  of  the  American  Photo-Relief  Printing  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of  their  photo-lithography,  being 
a  reproduction  of  an  old  copperplate  etching  of  one  of  those  quaint  old 
houses  for  which  the  city  of  Chester  is  so  noted.  The  front  of  the 
dwelling,  which  is  dated  1613,  is  situated  in  Watergate-street,  and  is 
ornamented  with  panellings  of  heraldic  bearings  and  illustrations  of 
Scripture  history.  These  the  specimen  reproduces  with  great  fidelity 
and  minuteness.  The  photo-mechanical  and  kindred  processes  appear 
to  be  taking  deep  root  with  our  enterprising  American  cousins,  whose 
great  excellence  in  copperplate  engraving  puts  much  of  our  English 
work  to  shame.  ■ 
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OUR  CONTEMPORARIES, 


II.— M.  LEMERCIER  AND  HIS  LITHOGRAPHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT  AT  PARIS. 

WHEN  we  see  an  example  of  splendid  success  in  business 
it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  success  has  been  de¬ 
served.  Some  men,  it  is  true,  have  fame  and  fortune  thrust 
upon  them,  but  the  vast  majority  win  both — and  very  hardly, 
too — for  themselves.  The  mere  fact  of  success,  indeed,  as  a 
rule,  implies  qualities  which  render  their  possessor  entitled  to 
it.  In  nearly  every  case  where  a  man  has  built  up  a  great 
establishment — reared  a  “  house  ”  in  the  personal  sense  of  the 
word, — it  will  be  found  that  he  is  possessed  of  uncommon  abili¬ 
ties,  and  that  he  has  fought  his  way  upward  by  a  combination 
of  energy,  enterprise,  talent,  and  perseverance.  The  world- 
famed  house  of  Lemercier  &  Co.,  concerning  which  we  are  about 
to  give  some  particulars,  is  an  illustration  of  this  truism. 

Rose  Joseph  Lemercier,  the  head  of  the  firm,  is  the  son 
of  a  basket-maker,  and  several  of  his  early  years  were  occupied 
by  his  apprenticeship  to  his  father’s  calling.  The  first  litho¬ 
graphic  proofs  that  were  shown  to  him  kindled  his  enthusiasm 
for  an  art  which  was  then  in  its  early  infancy,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  it.  When  the  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  a  lithographer  was  presented  to  him  he  was,  however, 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  was  consequently  too  old  to  com¬ 
mence  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  it.  Resolved  not  to  be 
defeated  in  his  project,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  humble 
position  of  stone-grinder  in  the  printing-office  of  M.  Langlumd, 
resolving  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  art  in  which  he  was  destined  so 
signally  to  distinguish  himself. 

The  art  of  Lithography  at  that  time  was  in  a  very  imperfect 
state,  the  principal  desideratum  being  to  render  the  work  on  the 
stone  permanent,  or  capable  of  giving  a  larger  number  of  im¬ 
pressions.  The  processes  adopted  at  the  present  day  for  fixing 
the  drawing  after  it  has  left  the  artist,  and  before  it  has  come 
under  the  roller,  were  not  known.  To  the  great  annoyance  and 
disgust  of  artists  as  well  as  printers,  after  a  certain  number  of 
impressions  had  been  taken  the  stone  filled  up  with  grease  and 
the  half-tints  were  destroyed.  The  drawing  was  thus  rendered 
useless,  and  after  all  the  expense  and  trouble  had  been  undergone, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  it  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  stone 
ground  and  prepared  for  a  new  one.  The  young  grainer-saw 
that  to  meet  this  difficulty  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry.  In  the  hours  when  he  was  not  at  work  in 
the  office,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  this  science,  while 
at  some  sacrifice  he  purchased  the  books  and  apparatus  requi¬ 
site.  His  researches  and  experiments,  diligently  pursued,  were 
ultimately  crowned  with  success.  He  discovered  the  means  of 
making  the  lithographic  stone  the  adjunct  of  the  copper  plate 
and  the  type  forme,  and  of  producing  large  numbers  of  impres¬ 
sions  from  it  with  as  much  regularity,  safety,  and  uniformity 
as  had  been  obtained  either  by  copper-plate  or  type  printing. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  how  the  humble  “  grainer"  rose 
to  the  position  of  printer.  In  that  capacity  his  intelligence,  his 
love  of  work,  and  his  technical  ability  speedily  obtained  for 
him  advancement.  He  soon  possessed  his  own  press  ;  shortly 
after  his  own  printing-office,  from  which  he  became  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  splendid  establishment  whose  salient  features  we 
are  about  to  sketch. 

This  establishment  is,  we  believe,  the  largest,  most  complete, 
and  most  celebrated  in  Paris,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world. 
It  is  conducted  under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Lemercier  him¬ 
self,  who,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  of  seventy,  still 
devotes  to  it  his  personal  superintendence,  and  labours  assidu¬ 
ously  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  house,  and  to  adopt 
every  improvement  which  his  own  investigations  and  experi¬ 
ments,  or  the  discoveries  of  others,  may  suggest.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  establishment  is  very  perfect,  and  the  general 
direction  of  the  workmen  employed  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  overseers,  who  are  persons  of  proved  ability  and 
great  experience.  They  have  all  been  trained  by  M.  Lemercier 
himself,  and  are  competent  to  carry  out  his  designs  in  the  most 
effective  and  complete  manner.  The  firm  is  known  throughout 
the  world  by  the  magnificent  illustrated  books  and  single 
pictures  which  it  has  for  many  years  produced  at  the  instance 


of  the  European  governments,  or  under  the  auspices  of  literary, 
artistic,  and  scientific  societies.  Practical  lithographers  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  firm  for  first  showing  to  the  world  the  artistic 
capabilities  of  Lithography,  and  assisting  thereby  to  overcome 
the  suspicions,  if  not  the  hostility,  entertained  towards  it  for  a 
long  time  by  artists  and  others. 

Some  of  the  best  crayons,  ink,  and  other  material  in  the 
world  are  made  by  Lemercier  &  Co.,  and  many  lithographers 
use  them  in  preference  to  making  their  own,  on  account  of  their 
great  excellence. 

In  this  establishment,  which,  however,  was  not  the  fore¬ 
most  in  Paris  to  adopt  it,  steam-power  is  now  very  largely 
employed,  and  to  perform  different  operations  which  are  in 
small  offices  done  by  hand.  The  polishing  of  the  stones, 
as  well  as  the  grinding,  are  done  on  steam-driven  machines  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  old  work  is  removed  from  the  stone,  and  it  is 
prepared  either  for  a  new  drawing  or  for  graining,  in  this 
manner.  The  colours  used  are  all  ground  by  steam,  and  this 
forms  an  important  feature  of  the  business,  not  only  because  so 
much  chromo-work  is  done  on  the  premises,  but  because 
Lemercier’s  prepared  coloured  inks  are  in  such  a  large  demand. 
The  rolling  of  the  paper,  to  impart  to  it  a  surface  adapted  for  fine 
printing,  is  done  in  steam-rolling  machines.  Very  high-class 
chromolithographs  are  here  done  on  steam-presses,  and  even 
where  they  involve  fifteen  to  twenty  workings,  the  “  register  ”  is 
as  perfect  as  though  the  stone  were  laid  on  a  hand-press.  Hand- 
presses,  however,  are  also  used  for  work  of  an  exceptionally  ex¬ 
quisite  or  delicate  character,  such  as  miniatures  for  missals,  &c., 
and  these  are  entrusted  to  persons  who  have  been  specially 
trained  by  their  employer. 

Photography,  as  an  adjunct  to  Lithography,  has  been  availed 
of  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  with  great  success,  especially  for 
architectural,  archaeological,  botanical,  and  medical  works.  One 
department  of  the  establishment  is  devoted  to  Photo-galvano- 
graphy,  while  the  more  modern  Heliographic  processes  are 
practised  to  a  considerable  extent.  An  upper  range  of  apart¬ 
ments  is  laid  out  as  a  photographic  studio,  to  supply  the  plates 
required  for  printing  by  the  Woodbury  or  Albert  processes, 
both  of  which  have  been  modified  and  improved.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  photo-mechanical  reproductions  of 
Lemercier  &  Co.,  whether  in  gelatine  or  in  lithographic  ink, 
are  almost  unsurpassed  either  in  England  or  in  Germany,  in 
which  countries,  respectively,  the  two  processes  had  their  birth. 

In  another  part  of  the  building  are  situated  the  Plate- printing 
presses,  where  copper-plate  and  steel-plate  engravings  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  every  style. 

This  glance  at  some  of  the  features  of  this  establishment  may 
indicate  the  varied  resources  possessed  by  M.  Lemercier.  In 
the  hands  of  that  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  Lithography  and  its  accessory  arts  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century,  they  have  all  been  utilized  to  the  utmost. 

A  very  interesting  album  of  lithographic  prints  was  exhibited 
at  the  last  Universal  Exhibition  at  Vienna  by  M.  Lemercier. 
It  consisted  of  monochrome  and  polychrome  impressions,  from 
grained  stones,  grained  paper,  and  smooth  stones,  as  well  as 
specimens  of  Autography,  Zincography,  and  Anastatic  Printing. 
Splendid  specimens  of  Woodburytype,  Albertype,  and  Heliotype 
were  added,  and  a  selection  of  Oleographs.  These  were  printed 
both  on  machines  and  presses,  and  their  general  excellence 
attested  the  eminence  to  which  M.  Lemercier  has  attained,  as 
well  as  his  skill  as  an  artist-printer  of  the  first  order.  They 
were  the  products  of  the  experience  gained  in  a  lifetime,  and. 
of  labours  which  have  been  as  successful  as  prolonged. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  animated  by  a  genuine  love  for 
his  art,  he  has  not  allowed  a  day  to  pass  without  some  effort  for 
its  improvement,  some  attempt  to  accelerate  its  progress.  The 
making  of  the  transfers,  the  system  of  registering,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  inks,  and  the  complications  of  chromolithography, 
have  each  successively  been  the  subject  of  close  and  laborious 
study  ;  while  the  operations  of  graining  and  etching  the  stones, 
as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  improved  chalks  and  printing- 
inks,  have  also  employed  his  attention.  The  autographic  or 
transfer  processes,  in  particular,  owe  much  to  his  exertions 
and  inventions.  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts  awarded  to  M.  Lemercier  its  silver  medal  in  1831, 
its  gold  medal  in  1832.  In  1847  the  grand  gold  medal,  the 
great  prize  for  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  Litho¬ 
graphy  from  1832  to  1847,  was  also  awarded  to  him.  It  was  in 
1847  also  that  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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In  1859  he  received  the  silver  medal  of  the  French  Exhibition? 
and  in  1844  the  gold  medal.  Each  subsequent  Exhibition  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  new  triumph.  In  1851  he  received  the 
prize  medal  at  London  ;  in  1855,  at  Paris  ;  in  1862,  at  London  ; 
and  in  1865,  at  Oporto,  a  gold  medal.  Then  again,  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1867,  at  Moscow,  he  received  a 
gold  medal ;  and  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  the  medal 
for  progress  and  merit. 

M.  Lemercier’s  labours  have  received  considerable  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  many  works  of  im¬ 
portance  have  been  royally  authorized  or  commissioned.  His 
crosses  and  other  decorations  received  in  this  way  rival  in 
number  his  medals  from  the  international  competitions. 

Although  we  are  not  able,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space, 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  biography  of  M.  Lemercier,  we  are 
happy  to  render  homage  to  a  veteran  in  the  lithographic  art, — 
an  art  which  owes  much  of  its  present  condition  to  his  untiring 
exertions,  and  may  yet  be  still  more  indebted  to  him.  It  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  appreciate  such  a  man,  and  his  admi¬ 
rable  example  is  a  valuable  model  for  others  to  follow.  He  is 
a  successful  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  calling,  and  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  not  without  the  exercise  of  qualities  and  virtues 
which  would  ennoble  any  pursuit,  and  which  must  extort  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  can  appreciate  them,  in 
whatever  walk  of  life  they  may  be  found. 


THE  PAY  OF  MAGAZINE  AND  NEWSPAPER 
WRITERS. 

THE  scale  on  most  of  the  magazines  a  few  years  ago  was  a  guinea 
a  page.  That  was  Thackeray’s  scale  on  the  Cornhill.  But  the 
rate  has  been  reduced  upon  most  of  the  magazines  in  the  course  of  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  It  is  now  seldom  more  than  ios.  6d.  a  page 
where  the  pages  equal  those  of  the  Gentleman' s.  All  the  Year  Round 
pays  ios.  6d.  a  column.  The  pay  of  Chambers's  is  7s.  6d.  a  column, 
15s.  a  page.  A  man  like  Sala,  however,  of  course,  seldom  writes  by 
scale.  His  minimum  is  £1.  is.  a  page.  Hepworth  Dixon  can  double 
even  upon  Sala,  and  demand  25  guineas  for  a  dozen  pages.  The 
highest  sums  that  have  been  paid  for  magazine  contributions  in  our 
time  were  those  paid  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  Macaulay.  He 
often  drew  £200  and  £250  for  his  contributions,  and  perhaps  still  more 
for  papers  like  those  on  Bacon  and  Clive.  The  tradition  runs  that 
Brougham  once  asked  Jeffrey  for  yj  1,000  upon  a  promise  to  work  off 
the  debt  in  a  year,  and  did  it,  writing  the  whole  of  one  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  That  may,  of  course,  be  a  fable  ;  for  this  story  of 
Brougham’s  writing  the  whole  of  an  Edinburgh  Review  is  told  of  several 
writers.  Shirley  Brooks,  it  is  said,  wrote  the  whole  of  one  week’s 
Punch ,  Christopher  North  wrote  the  whole  of  one  Blackwood,  Gilbert 
a  Beckett  wrote  all  the  articles  in  one  day’s  Times.  But  Brougham’s 
capacity  for  work  was  equal  to  an  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  anecdote 
is  at  all  events  characteristic.  The  rule  of  pay  for  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Brougham  and  Macaulay.  Even  Mr.  Freeman  has,  I  suppose,  never 
received  a  cheque  of  1 50  guineas  for  one  of  his  articles.  But  a  man  of 
special  note  in  literature  may  have  almost  anything  he  likes  to  ask. 
Thackeray’s  salary  as  editor  of  the  Cornhill  was  £2,000  a  year,  and 
Charles  Reade  recently  refused  to  take  a  magazine  in  hand  for  less  than 
£3,000.  Yet  when  Jeffrey  was  retiring  from  the  chair  of  the  old  buff 
and  blue,  Messrs.  Longman  hesitated  to  fall  in  with  Moore’s  terms  of 
£1,000  a  year,  although  for  £  1 , 000  a  year  Moore  was  willing  to  give 
up  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  conduct  of  the  magazine. 
Jeffrey’s  salary  had  been  £700  a  year,  and  the  editorship  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  was  then  the  blue  ribbon  of  literature.  The  editor  of  the 
Echo,  I  presume,  has  not  less  than  £700  a  year  to-day.  The  news¬ 
paper  press,  however,  in  the  time  of  Jeffrey  hardly  had  an  existence. 
The  Times  was  little  more  than  a  sheet  of  advertisements,  market 
reports,  police  news,  and  scraps  of  scandal.  Its  articles  were  simply 
paragraphs  like  the  “  Notes  ”  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  to-day.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  would,  no  doubt,  have  consigned  all  the  original 
articles  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day  to  the  slop-basin.  Tom  Barnes, 
the  editor  of  the  Times,  was  the  only  man  with  any  pretensions  to  scho¬ 
larship  upon  the  London  press,  and  even  Barnes  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  being  known  as  editor  of  the  Times  out  of  Printing-house-square. 
His  salary  was  £1,000  a  year.  But  when  Mr.  Barnes  retired  from  his 
post  in  1830,  the  proprietor  tried  to  tempt  Southey  from  his  books  and 
the  lakes  by  an  offer  of  .£3,000  a  year  and  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
Times.  And  those  were  the  terms  upon  which  the  appointment  was 
offered  to  Moore.  The  editorship  of  the  Courier,  an  evening  news¬ 
paper  like  the  Globe ,  was  £1,000  a  year,  and  that  was  Douglas  Jerrold’s 


salary  as  editor  of  Lloyd's  Newspaper.  It  was  looked  upon  then  as  a 
fancy  salary.  It  is  now  the  standard  upon  most  of  the  London  morning 
newspapers  ;  the  evening  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  paying  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  amount.  The  salary  of 
the  editor  of  the  Globe  five  years  ago  was  £600  a  year,  and  that  is  the 
salary  of  the  editors  upon  most  of  the  provincial  morning  papers,  al¬ 
though  in  three  or  four  cases,  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Leeds,  the  rate  is  equal  to  that  of  the  London  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers. — Gentleman' s  Magazine. 


THE  GENTLE  ART. 

ROBABLY  one  of  the  worst  businesses  under  the  sun  is  that  of  a 
printer.  His  every  deed  seeks  the  light  of  day.  Those  of  the 
lawyer  lie  in  dark  boxes  and  between  musty  shelves — the  doctor  places 
his  indifferent  handiwork  in  the  earth — the  tradesman  has  but  his  cus¬ 
tomer  to  please,  and  in  satisfying  him  his  work  is  ended.  But  the 
printer,  every  ignoramus  spells  over  the  work  of  the  printer.  Fellows 
who  would  find  it  impossible  to  put  twenty  letters  together  grammatically 
will  point  out  with  glee  a  fault  in  his  work — indeed  it  is  usually  this 
class  of  individuals  who  make  it  a  point  of  finding  out  every  little  dis¬ 
crepancy.  Did  the  public  know  the  thousands  of  different  characters, 
different  letters,  and  atoms  comprised  in  a  printer’s  everyday  life — did 
they  but  know  the  variety  of  altogether  foreign  subjects  he  has  to  set 
up,  read,  correct,  and  revise  day  after  day — they  would  wonder  how  he 
kept  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  But  practice  makes  perfect,  and  constant 
friction  has  rubbed  off  all  the  rough  edges  from  the  character  of  the 
man  of  letters — nothing  takes  effect  upon  him — he  can  view  errors  of 
the  most  frightful  description  with  calmness.  After  all,  what  is  an 
error,  grammatical  or  otherwise  ?  Simply  so  many  types  out  of  place, 
that’s  all,  and  quite  enough, — but  not  enough  to  upset  the  equanimity 
of  the  printer. 

After  this  dissertation  on  the  man  our  readers  would  perhaps  for¬ 
give  us  for  introducing  a  line  or  two  on  the  matter,  or  on  printing 
generally. 

Printing  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

1ST  Class. — The  customer  brings  in  his  order  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly 
sort  of  way,  with  a  “good  morning”  or  “afternoon,”  and  “kindly 
print  this  for  me  in  your  best  style.”  He  does  not  ask  for  a  price — 
he  requires  no  proof,  his  copy  is  very  good,  and  he  gives  no  trouble. 
His  order  claims  immediate  attention — it  is  set  up  in  the  best  style,  and 
printed  on  the  best  paper.  There  are  no  errors,  for  the  printer  has 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  customer — the  work  gives  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  bill  is  sent  in  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  and  pays  the 
money  charged  with  pleasure.  He  believes  in  his  printer  and  his 
printer  believes  in  him.  This  is  first-class  printing  ! 

2ND  Class. — The  customer  stalks  into  the  office  with  an  unhappy 
cast  of  countenance.  “  Could  such  and  such  a  job  be  printed  at  once?” 
“  What  would  it  cost  ?  ”  “  How  long  would  it  take  to  print  ? — kindly 

send  a  proof.”  The  copy  is  average  bad,  the  customer  has  evidently 
little  confidence  in  himself,  and  none  in  his  printer.  The  proof  is  sent. 
There  are  two  or  three  blunders  due  to  the  printer  and  a  dozen  altera¬ 
tions  due  to  himself.  He  personally  returns  the  proof,  and  would  wait 
while  the  alterations  were  made — “  of  course  it  would  not  take  long.” 
The  corrections  are  made — the  customer  believes  in  second-rate  paper, 
and  the  job  is  executed  in  altogether  a  second-rate  manner.  He  is  not 
satisfied.  The  bill  is  sent  in  and  paid  with  dissatisfaction,  and  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  five  per  cent.  This  is  second-class  printing  ! 

3RD  Class. — “  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  charge  me 
7s.  6d.  for  this  job — why  I  had  a  thousand  printed  in  Bristol  for  that 
sum  !  ”  The  printer  then  knows  he  has  a  shrewd  customer  in  his 
office,  and  at  once  inquires  how  many  thousand.  He  finds  it  was 
ten  thousand  for  £2.  ios.,  the  work  too  was  done  in  a  very  indifferent 
manner.  The  customer  agrees  to  have  the  job  printed— it  gives  satis¬ 
faction.  The  bill  is  sent  in  and  in,  quarter  after  quarter,  and  paid  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  This  is  third-class  printing  ! 

4TH  Class  Printing  is  a  class  that  is  never  paid  for — the  printer 
gets  nothing  beyond  a  bad  debt. — Clevedon  Mercury  and  Courier. 


GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

LL  lovers  of  art  must  be  glad  that  George  Cruikshank,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  patriarchal  age  is  still  well,  indeed,  hale  and 
hearty — but  not  the  less  must  they  regret  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
certainly  not  treated  him  as  his  great  abilities,  his  useful  labours,  his 
undying  works,  would  deserve.  We  all  admire  his  illustrations  to 
“Oliver  Twist,”  the  “Tower  of  London,”  and  “Windsor  Castle,” 
and  respect,  if  we  do  not  endorse,  his  efforts  for  the  abatement  of  ou  • 
great  social  vice,  drunkenness.  All  do  not  know,  however,  that 
George  Cruikshank  as  an  artist  and  an  illustrator  has  been  at  work 
for  no  less  than  seventy-six  years,  and  as  was  well  said,  lately,  during 
that  protracted  period,  “his  pencil  has  been  the  handmaid  of  morality, 
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and  that  his  most  playful  designs  have  imparted  wisdom.  His  illus¬ 
trated  publications  have  cheered  the  old  and  diverted  the  young ;  while 
his  cartoons  have  found  admission  where  less  attractive  monitors  would 
have  been  repelled.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Thackeray,  one  of 
Cruikshank’s  warmest  admirers,  asked,  ‘  Is  there  no  way  in  which  the 
country  could  acknowledge  the  long  services  and  brave  career  of  such  a 
benefactor?  More  recently,  but  still  a  considerable  time  back, 
Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  to  a  friend,  ‘If  you  meet  with  two  volumes  of 
“Grimm’s  German  Stories,”  illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  pounce  upon 
them  instantly.  The  etchings  are  the  finest  things,  next  to  Rembrandt’s, 
that  have  been  done  since  etching  was  invented.  You  cannot  look  at 
them  too  much,  or  copy  them  too  often.’  Fifty  years  ago,  Professor 
Wilson,  in  Blackwood ,  clapped  him  on  the  back,  but  warned  him 
‘  not  to  work  too  hard.  ’  And  there  were  forty  years  more  hard  work 
in  him  !  Forty  years  ago  the  pencil  of  Maclise  and  the  pen  of  Maginn 
assigned  to  him  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  famous  “  Fraser”  gallery  of 
portraiture.  His  etchings,  carefully  framed  as  examples  of  consummate 
proficiency  in  eau  forte ,  were  in  the  Art-Library  of  the  Louvre  ere 
the  Communists  burnt  it  down.  Learned  members  of  the  Academia  of 
San  Fernando  at  Madrid  have  written  essays  on  the  genius  of  George 
Cruikshank — and  they  even  deign  to  rank  “  Don  Jorge  ”  next  to  their 
own  famous  satirist  Goya.  In  Italy  and  Germany  the  English  artist’s 
renown  vies  with  that  of  Callot  and  Dellabella  and  Moritz  Retsch  ; 
while  in  England — well,  this  artist’s  path  has  not  been  wholly  a 
flowery  one,  a  few  roses  may  be  discovered  among  the  thorns.  The 
modest — the  very  modest,  -bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  the  kindly  aid  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  have  come  to  comfort  him  a  little  in  the  autumn 
of  his  long  and  useful  life ;  but  still  there  has  been  no  adequate  response 
to  Mr.  Thackeray’s  grave  question.” 

We  are  glad  to  learn,  in  consequence,  that  two  efforts  have  been 
made  to  retrieve  our  ingratitude  towards  this  veteran  in  art.  In  the 
first  place,  a  committee,  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Richardson  as  President, 
Professor  Erasmus  Wilson  as  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Reid,  the  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum, 
as  Treasurer,  has  been  formed,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  for  the  nation 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  works,  remaining  in 
the  possession  of  the  artist.  The  committee  find  that  the  collection, 
which  has  been  produced  during  the  long  period  of  seventy-six  years, 
and  which  embraces  upwards  of  1,100  specimens,  may  be  procured  for 
^3,000.  It  is  explained  that  with  a  view  to  doing  honour  to  Mr. 
Cruikshank  two  committees  were  lately  formed.  By  one  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
an  artist  and  as  a  social  reformer,  while  the  other  contemplated  the 
purchase  of  his  collected  works  for  the  national  use.  To  secure  com¬ 
bined  action,  the  two  bodies  coalesced,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that 
the  only  testimonial  the  artist  would  accept  was  the  acquisition  of  his 
collection  for  the  nation. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  has  himself  commenced  the  republication  of  some  of 
his  etchings,  under  the  title  of  “Scraps  and  Sketches.”  These  are 
printed  from  the  original  plates  engraved  in  1828.  The  Times  truly 
remarks  that  they  “  have  a  vivacity  and  freshness  of  interest  which  are 
the  more  surprising  when  one  considers  that  the  allusions  refer  to  the 
times  and  people  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Such  is  the  charm, 
however,  of  the  artist’s  manner,  his  incisive  touch  of  expression,  that 
gives  so  much  life  and  character  to  his  figures,  and  the  genuine  artistic 
esprit  and  sense  of  the  ridiculous  with  which  every  picture  is  treated, 
that  the  work  possesses  an  interest  beyond  the  mere  caricaturing  of  the 
preposterous  fashions  of  the  day  and  odd  humours  of  the  streets.  Those 
qualities  will  make  his  work  live,  and  deservedly,  for  the  art  of  George 
Cruikshank,  though  it  partakes  largely  enough  of  caricature,  is  im¬ 
mensely  superior  to  the  inartistic  productions  of  Gilray,  Rowlandson, 
and  all  their  school.  As  work  entirely  with  the  point,  his  etchings 
have  often  a  finesse  and  delicacy  of  line  which  brings  them  more  into 
comparison  with  the  work  of  such  masters  as  Jan  Steen,  Ostade, 
Teniers,  and  our  own  Hogarth.” 

W e  cannot  doubt  that  the  Committee  will  be  enabled  by  the  liberality 
of  the  public  to  carry  out  their  design,  and  thus  render  tardy  justice  to 
one  who  is  in  every  respect  a  national  benefactor.  As  regards  the  book 
(which  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Fleet-street)  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary,  we  hope,  to  announce  the  fact  of  its  appearance,  at  five  shillings 
each  part,  to  insure  for  it  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
literature  and  art. 


IMPORTANT  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
POSTAL  RATES. 

AN  important  Act  of  Parliament  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the 
14th  of  last  month,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  instant. 
It  relates  to  the  postage  of  letters,  book-packages,  and  newspapers  to 
all  foreign  parts,  and  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon  rates  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  periodicals  that  are  sent  to  some  countries  abroad.  This 
measure  is  founded  on  the  stipulations  of  the  Postal  Union  Treaty, 
concluded  at  Berne,  on  the  9th  October  last,  and  reported  by  us  at  the 


time,  and  its  general  effect  is  to  make  considerable  reductions  in  the 
previously  existing  tariffs,  as  well  as  to  create  new  facilities  for  inter¬ 
national  communication. 

The  countries  which  have  formed  themselves  into  a  union  are  Austro- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Russia,  Servia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  States  ;  but  as  regards  France  the  treaty  will  not  take  effect 
until  the  1st  January,  1876. 

The  principal  changes  thus  instituted  are  two  in  number,  viz.  : — 

1.  A  general  union  rate  of  postage  of  2%d.  per  ounce  letter  ;  but  up 
to  January  next  letters  forwarded  to  or  through  France  will  be  subject 
to  higher  charges.  A  new  postage  stamp  of  the  value  of  2ld.  has  been 
issued. 

2.  The  introduction  of  foreign  postal  cards,  bearing  an  impressed 
stamp  of  ijd.,  which  are  available  for  transmission  to  any  of  the 
countries  of  the  union. 

The  new  stamps  and  new  cards  may  be  purchased  singly  at  the  rate 
stated. 

Concurrently  with  these  useful  alterations,  there  are  now  in  force 
certain  regulations  which  reduce  the  cost  of  postage  of  newspapers 
especially.  The  following  list,  extracted  from  the  official  “Guide,” 
specifies  the  places  affected  by  this  reduction,  but  omits,  on  account  of 
space,  mention  of  all  places  in  regard  to  which  no  change  has  been 
made.  Newspaper  publishers  will  thus  be  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  effect  of  the  revision  : — 


Hawaiian  Islands 

Tunis  (vid  Belgium  &  Italy) 

Montenegro 

Morocco  (vid  Gibraltar) 
Colon  (via  U.  S. ) 

Panama  (do.) 

Costa  Rica  (do.) 

Nicaragua  (do.) 

Cuba  (do. )  , 

Guatemala  (do.) 

Mexico  (do.) 

Japan  (do.) 

China  (do.) 

China  (vid  Russia) 


Letters.  Newspapers.  Book-pkts., &c. 


per  i  oz. 

per  4  oz. 

per  2  oz 

4d. 

2d. 

2d. 

3  id. 

id. 

id. 

3d- 

...  1  id. 

lid. 

2-id. 

id. 

id. 

5d. 

2d. 

2d. 

5d. 

2d. 

2d. 

5d. 

2d. 

2d. 

5d. 

2d. 

2d. 

3ffd. 

2d. 

2d. 

7id. 

2d. 

2d. 

6d. 

...  I  id. 

lid. 

iod. 

...  3^ 

3d. 

6d. 

...  2d. 

2d. 

Hid. 

...  4d. 

2id. 

Several  of  the  London  daily  papers  have  already  revised  their  foreign 
subscription,  and  the  following,  from  the  Daily  Telegraph,  exemplifies 
to  some  extent  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  from  this  postal  union, 
as  well  as  indicates  the  remarkable  economy  of  the  existing  postal  rates 
for  newspapers : — 

“According  to  the  new  rates,  as  arranged  at  the  recent  International 
Postal  Conference,  the  Daily  Teleg>-aph  can  now  be  forwarded  to  the 
following  foreign  countries  at  13s.  per  quarter,  payable  in  advance,  viz., 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark  (including  Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands), 
Egypt,  Germany,  Gibraltar,  Greece,  Heligoland,  Italy,  Luxemburg, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal  (including  Madeira  and  the  Azores), 
Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States,  Malta, 
Turkey,  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Spain,  19s.  6d. 
The  rates  to  France  remain  as  before.” 

The  success  of  the  Postal  Union  is  likely  to  have  an  important  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  movement  for  a  universal  penny  postage 
rate  for  letters,  meanwhile  the  fact  that  half  an  ounce  of  epistolary 
matter,  or  a  postal  card,  can  be  sent  to  a  country  so  distant  as  Egypt, 
for  example,  for  the  charge  of  2  Ad.  or  ijd.  respectively,  is  certainly 
very  satisfactory. 


The  price  of  the  Academy  has  been  reduced  from  fourpence  to  three¬ 
pence. 

A  new  journal  is  announced  “  in  the  interest  of  the  domestic 
servant,”  to  be  called  The  Domestic  Servants'  Journal. 

The  editorship  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Candlish  after  the  appearance  of 
the  October  number. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  the  late  editor  of  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine, 
is  engaged  on  a  novel  history — a  “True  History  of  Punch."  It  will 
appear  in  one  of  the  monthlies,  and  contain  unpublished  letters  by 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Hood  pere,  and  other  famous  “ink-slingers,”  to 
use  a  Yankee  phrase. 

The  Obituary  is  the  cheerful  title  of  our  last  London  journal,  says 
the  Graphic.  It  is  published  weekly,  is  illustrated,  and  appears  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  funereal  subjects.  Thus,  there  is  a  full  list  of  deaths 
for  the  week,  notices  of  the  principal  personages,  a  poem  “  In  Remem¬ 
brance — in  Anticipation pictures  of  a  monastery  tomb,  a  cemetery 
church,  and  a  memorial  window ;  various  epitaphs,  wills,  and  be¬ 
quests,  &c.  ;  an  undertaker’s  guide,  and  a  story,  “The  Ill-used  Under¬ 
taker.”  Curiously  enough,  the  publisher’s  name  is  Croke. 
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The  Printer's  Universal  Booh  of  Reference.  By  William  Finch 
Crisp.  London  :  Haddon  &  Co. 

THIS  little  work  proclaims  on  its  title-page  that  it  is  a  universal 
book  of  reference  and  an  every  hour  office  companion.  In  the 
preface  the  idea  that  it  imparts  ‘  ‘  too  much  knowledge  ”  is  met  with 
the  remark  that  “  to  know  as  much  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  retaining 
.  .  .  in  the  shape  of  a  reference-book,  must  prove  of  invaluable 

service.”  “We  have  set  down  .  .  .  what  we  prognosticate  will 

prove  of  the  greatest  use  both  to  employer  and  employe  ;  and  we  feel 
sure  that,  but  for  some  one  like  ourselves  to  venture  on  the  ticklish 
speculation  of  bookmaking  for  the  trade  which  we  have  the  honour  of 
representing,  many  ‘good  things  of  the  past’  would  sink  into  oblivion.” 
In  this  manner  the  author  anticipates  the  verdict  of  his  readers,  and  con¬ 
cludes  his  preface  by  saying,  “The  issue  of  the  Reference  Book  is  like 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  our  lives.”  Let  us  now  venture  to 
examine  the  performance  to  which  these  remarks  are  the  prologue. 

The  book  consists  of  somewhat  less  than  150  small  8vo.  pages,  set  in 
leaded  long  primer  type.  Within  this  space  it  touches  on  nearly  every 
branch  of  letterpress  and  lithographic  printing,  stationery,  paper  ruling, 
stereotyping,  and  bookbinding  ;  and  devotes  out  of  it  a  considerable 
number  of  pages  to  quasi-literary  and  historical  matter.  This  statement 
of  the  encyclopaedic  character  of  the  book  is  sufficient  to  show  any  one 
that  the  information  on  any  particular  point  must  be  of  the  most  meagre 
character  ;  for  to  do  justice  to  such  a  plan  ten  times  the  space  would 
hardly  suffice.  An  examination  of  the  execution  of  the  work  shows 
this  to  be  the  fact.  Many  of  the  descriptions  of  manipulations  are 
apparently  taken  from  non-technical  books,  tracts,  and  circulars,  and 
were  never  written  for  practical  use  at  all.  No  branch  of  any  of  the 
businesses  is  treated  exhaustively,  and  the  directions  given  are  occasion¬ 
ally  simply  worse  than  useless.  Let  us  take  the  part  relating  to  ‘  ‘  the 
press  and  machine  rooms.”  We  have  an  alphabetical  list  of  presses 
and  machines  from  the  year  1477  to  the  present  time.  This  is  simply 
a  bare  enumeration  of  names,  some  of  which  are  taken  from  an  old 
trade  handbook  which  is  referred  to  in  the  preface,  and  others  are  filled 
in  from  a  recollection  of  engineers’  circulars.  There  is  thus  presented 
(at  page  44)  the  following  ridiculous  catalogue  of  presses  and  machines, 
called  after  inventors’  names,  names  referring  to  mechanical  principles, 
and  others  that  are  merely  ad  caplandum  designations  given  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes,  and  all  jumbled  up  together: — 

“  Among  the  presses  made,  dating  from  the  year  1477  to  the  present 
time,  maybe  mentioned  Cope’s  ‘Albion,’  Blaew’s  ‘Britannia,’  ‘  Cax- 
ton,’  Church’s,  Clymer’s  ‘Columbian,’  Hansard’s,  Hoe’s,  Hope’s, 
Kitchen’s,  Roworth’s,  Russell’s,  Ruthven’s,  Stafford’s,  ‘  Stanhope,’ 
&c.  ;  and  among  the  machines — Applegath’s  ‘Arab,’  ‘Atlas,’  ‘Augs¬ 
burg,’  Bayley’s  ‘Belle  Sauvage,’  ‘Bremner,’  Brown’s,  ‘Bullock,’  Con¬ 
greve’s,  Cowper’s,  ‘  Cropper  ’  or  ‘  Minerva,  ’  Dawson’s,  Donkin’s, 
‘Diamond,’  ‘Dryden,’  ‘Eclipse,’  (Excelsior,’  Hill’s,  Hoe’s,  Hopkin- 
son  and  Cope’s,  ‘  Horizontal,’  Ingle’s,  Koenig’s,  ‘  Liberty,’  ‘  Little 
Tumbler,”  ‘Main,’  ‘Marinoni,’  Napier’s,  Nicholson’s,  ‘Northum¬ 
brian,’  ‘  Otley,’  ‘  Prestonian,’  ‘Reliance,’  ‘Scandinavian,’  ‘S.  Cropper,’ 
Smith’s,  ‘Southwark,’  ‘Star,’  ‘St.  George,’  Ullmer’s,  ‘Universal,’ 
‘  Ulverstonian,’  ‘Victory,”  ‘Walter,’  ‘  Wharfedale,’  ‘  Whitefriars,  ’ 
and  a  number  of  others,  the  principle,  or  one  of  the  principles  (sic), 
being  that  of  ‘  Hoe’s  Improved.’  ” 

Llere  follows  an  extract  from  some  newspaper  account  of  Hoe’s  new 
rotary  press,  which  gives  no  indication  whatever  of  its  peculiar  and 
distinctive  mechanical  principles.  The  idea  that  the  “  S.  Cropper,” 
“  Diamond,”  and  other  machines  named  are  on  the  rotary  principle  is, 
we  imagine,  confined  to  Mr.  Crisp.  But  in  this  enumeration  of  names 
of  machines  which  have  been  “made”  our  author  falls  into  several 
blunders  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  on 
the  subject  on  which  he  ventures  to  instruct  the  trade.  He  speaks  of 
Nicholson’s  machine  as  one  that  has  been  “made,”  whereas  Nicholson 
never  made  a  machine  at  all ;  he  projected  one  and  patented  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  there  the  matter  was  left.  Having  given  the  list,  and  this 
notice  of  Hoe’s  press,  Mr.  Crisp  thinks  he  has  said  enough  about  the 
construction  of  presses  and  machines.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  our 
readers  may  take  the  same  view. 

Turning  to  the  section  devoted  to  engraving,  we  find  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  topic  of  the  day — automatic  engraving  for  letterpress  printing,  is 
hardly  even  alluded  to,  with  one  notable  exception.  An  elaborate  eu¬ 
logy  is  given  of  the  Graphotype  principle,  which  is  described  as  though  it 
were  a  perfect  novelty,  and  one  that  was  certain  to  become  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  render  any  other  method  altogether  unnecessary  !  Does  Mr. 
Crisp  know  anything  whatever  of  the  history  of  the  Graphotype  process, 
and  is  he  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  system  has  not  only  been  extensively 
tried,  but  almost  universally  condemned,  and  is  now,  and  has  been  for 


some  time  past,  in  abeyance  ?  Each  of  the  so-called  practical  parts  of 
the  book  will  on  examination  be  found  to  have  the  same  character  as 
the  two  we  have  referred  to. 

Living  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Crisp  may  not  be  able  to  gain  the 
knowledge  and  experience  that  a  person  engaged  in  business  in  a  large 
centre  could  easily  acquire  ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  held  a  valid  excuse 
for  his  compiling  a  book  in  which  he  professes  to  teach  so  much. 
Another  fault  we  have  to  find  has  reference  to  what  the  author  intends  to 
be  regarded  as  the  “historical  ”  portion.  There  are  in  Great  Yarmouth, 
surely,  either  in  public  or  private  libraries,  some  books  of  reference  such 
as  the  “  Manual  of  Dates,”  “  Haydn’s  Handbook,”  or  even  “  Beeton’s 
Shilling  Dictionary  of  Chronology.”  A  glance  at  any  one  of  either  of 
these  ordinary  works  of  reference  would  have  saved  Mr.  Crisp  from  a 
number  of  simply  outrageous  blunders.  We  confine  ourselves  to  point¬ 
ing  out  only  one  or  two  of  these.  Printing  is  said  to  be  invented  by 
Koster,  of  Haarlem  ;  Mr.  Crisp  being  blissfully  oblivious  to  all  modern 
research  on  that  subject.  “  Lithographic  printing”  is  said  to  be  “ in¬ 
vented  by  H.  Johnson,  1783,”  although  we  read  later  on — “Litho¬ 
graphic  printing  discovered  by  Alois  Senefelder,  1796.”  At  first  sight, 
these  two  statements  appear  to  be  slightly  contradictory ;  but  we  suppose 
Mr.  Crisp  has  some  subtle  distinction  in  his  mind  between  “invention” 
and  “discovery.”  It  is  evident  that  “  H.  Johnson  ”  is  not  a  misprint, 
for  the  author  gives  a  special  reference  from  the  date  1783  to  that  of  1796. 
We  should  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  award  to  a  fellow-countryman  the 
discovery  of  Lithography,  but  fear  that  the  claims  of  Johnson  have  no 
more  foundation  than  those  of  Koster.  The  “first”  English  book  on 
printing  is  attributed  to  “John  Smith,”  and  its  date  given  as  1755  1 
«  whereas  Moxon’s  book  was  published  in  1683.  The  dates  of  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  presses  are  equally  inaccurate ;  that  of  Roworth  is  given  in 
1601,  which  is  the  date  of  Blaew’s  press.  There  is,  however,  really 
no  need  to  continue  this  enumeration  of  egregious  errors.  Mr.  Crisp’s 
“Chronological  Table  of  Printing”  is  ludicrously  distended  by  dates 
such  as  those  of  “  book-keeping  by  double  entry  began  in  England ;  ” 
Earl  Stanhope’s  “  calculating  machinery  invented  ”  (what  that  was 
we  do  not  know)  ;  and  as  the  distinctive  fact  of  1875,  the  information 
that  the  price  of  halfpenny  post-cards  was  raised  to  “  3)-d.  and  4d.  the 
half-dozen,”  forms  the  characteristic  climax  of  Mr.  Crisp’s  chronology. 

Lest  it  may  seem  like  “  breaking  a  fly  on  the  wheel”  to  devote  so  much 
of  our  valuable  space  to  this  book,  we  would  state  two  chief  reasons  for 
the  course  adopted.  The  unlimited  pretensions  of  the  book  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  authority  at  once  challenge  criticism ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  these 
pretensions  are  supported  by  the  published  opinions  of  “  all  [in  small 
caps.]  the  English  trade  journals.”  We  can  only  say  in  reply  to  this,  that 
either  our  own  is  not  a  trade  journal,  or  the  statement  is  contrary  to  fact ; 
for  it  is  not  many  months  since  we  inserted  a  complaint  from  Mr.  Crisp 
of  the  severity  of  our  criticism  of  his  “  Business  Guide,”  of  which  we  had 
felt  it  a  duty  to  express  a  most  unfavourable  opinion.  Respecting  those 
of  other  trade  journals  we  ourselves  can  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  if  Mr. 
Crisp’s  statement  is  at  all  correct,  we,  as  humble  labourers  in  a  special 
department  of  literature,  must  express  our  regret  that  gentlemen  placed 
in  the  position  of  editors  of  journals  addressed  to  practical  men  should 
allow  their  pages  to  be  devoted  to  “eulogize” — the  expression  is  our 
author’s — Mr.  Crisp’s  books.  In  the  extracts  given  we  find  the  most 
indiscriminating,  wholesale,  lavish  eulogium.  One  paper  says,  “What¬ 
ever  subject  Mr.  Crisp  writes  upon  he  always  seems  anxious  that  his 
readers  should  have  as  great  a  grasp  of  it  as  himself.”  What  Mr. 
Crisp’s  “grasp”  amounts  to  the  preceding  excerpts  have  shown. 
This  adulation  is  as  unkind  as  it  is  mischievous.  “Praise  undeserved 
is  censure  in  disguise,”  but  evidently  Mr.  Crisp  does  not  perceive 
this.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  induced  to  regard  himself  as  an  autho¬ 
rity  on  every  department  of  printing,  and  does  he  not  get  praised  as 
never  Johnson,  Savage,  or  Hansard  were  ?  He  is  thereby  induced  to 
continue  compiling  these  most  unsatisfactory  books,  which  are  “puffed” 
into  notice.  This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  reduces  the  estimation 
in  which  all  educated  or  sensible  people  might  be  expected  to  regard 
those  who  are  so  closely  connected  with  literature  as  printers. 

Mr.  Crisp’s  vanity  compels  us  to  speak  plainly  ;  and  we  regret  very 
much  the  necessity  which  falls  upon  us.  But,  in  the  interests  of  truth, 
as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  our  art,  we  have  no  option  but  to  con¬ 
demn  his  book.  This  we  reluctantly  but  unhesitatingly  do,  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Crisp  may  be  induced  either  to  wholly  relinquish  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  technical  authorship,  or  else  to  have  the  good  sense  to  qualify 
himself  by  proper  study  and  experience  before  he  again  ventures  to 
attempt  to  enlighten  “  the  craft  ”  upon  the  art  and  mystery  of  Printing. 


The  Scripture  Atlas,  By  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1875. 

HIS  is  a  quarto  atlas  of  sixteen  maps,  designed  to  illustrate  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  histories.  Beginning  with  a  chart  of 
the  distribution  of  nations  after  the  Deluge,  we  have,  following,  the 
gentile  countries  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  journeyings  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  modern  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  plans  of  Solomon’s  temple,  and  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  maps  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  at  the  present 
day,  and  plans  of  modern  Jerusalem,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  &c.  &c.  The 
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maps  comprise  nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  topographical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  information  which  the  ordinary  Bible  student  will  require. 
Technically  speaking,  the  maps  are  excellently  printed,  and  worthy  of 
the  eminent  house  whose  imprint  they  bear.  The  names  are  not  too 
numerous  and  are  in  clear  characters,  while  the  topographical  distinc¬ 
tions  of  boundary  are  given  with  great  distinctness.  The  colouring  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice  ;  it  is  clear  and  delicate,  yet  bright,  and 
there  is  just  enough  of  it  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  without  obscuring  the 
printing  underneath.  The  atlas  is  altogether  a  very  useful,  convenient, 
and  elegant  one,  and  a  favourable  specimen  of  modern  map-making. 


The  Beauties  of  Shakespeare.  With  fifty-two  engravings,  drawn 
by  W.  G.  Standfast. — The  Works  of  Sir  David  Wilkie.  With 
thirty-three  engravings  from  the  originals,  by  R.  Huttula. — Old 
London  Cries.  By  F.  Wheatley.  With  thirteen  engravings  drawn 
from  the  originals,  by  W.  G.  Standfast.  London  :  J.  Dicks, 
313,  Strand. 

HE  first  of  these  three  new  publications  consists  of  a  series  of 
very  spirited  and  meritorious  woodcut  pictures  of  Shakespeare’s 
Heroines,  drawn  in  a  style  which  greatly  reminds  us  of  that  of 
the  late  Kenny  Meadows.  The  engraving  and  press-work  are  both 
very  good.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to  commend  Mr.  Huttula’s 
drawings  from  the  originals  of  Sir  David  Wilkie ;  moreover,  the  en¬ 
graving  is  coarse,  and  the  “bringing-up”  by  the  printer  has  not  in 
any  way  helped  to  lighten  the  defects  of  artist  and  engraver.  Much 
more  satisfactory  is  the  work  of  artist,  engraver,  and  printer, 
in  “  Old  London  Cries.”  In  issuing  Francis  Wheatley’s  admirable ' 
pictures  the  publisher  has  reproduced  a  work  which  will  be  at  once 
popular  with  both  gentle  and  simple,  and  is  deserving  of  success  as  a 
valuable  and  interesting  series  of  comely  pictures  of  life  in  London,  as 
exhibited  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  now  no  longer  to  be 
seen.  As  the  foregoing  works  are  likely  to  command  a  perennial  sale, 
we  may  properly  suggest  that  the  lettering  to  the  cuts  should  in  each 
case  be  much  smaller  and  neater:  at  present  the  legends  to  the  pictures 
are  set  in  large  type,  which  goes  far  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  impart  an  aspect  the  reverse  of  artistic. 


{Specially  contributed  and  translated  for  the  PRINTING  TIMES  AND 
Lithographer.) 


AUSTRIA. 

Workmen’s  Jubilee. — A  festival  of  an  altogether  exceptional  char¬ 
acter,  and  well  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  these  pages,  took  place  last  month 
in  Vienna.  It  was  to  commemorate  a  half-century’s  active  work  of  ten 
employes  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  printing-office.  How  great  impor¬ 
tance  was  locally  attached  to  the  event  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  over  4,000  persons  assembled  to  celebrate  this  jubilee  ;  among 
these  being  a  large  number  of  master  printers,  printers’  managers, 
many  high  official  functionaries,  and  several  deputies  from  the  Minis¬ 
terial  offices.  The  following  presents  were  made  to  the  employes  con¬ 
cerned  ‘ Three  were  presented  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  each, 
four  with  a  large  silver  drinking-cup  each,  and  the  remaining  three 
obtained  each  a  gold  snuff-box  and  a  gold  ring.  Three  of  the  men 
were  presented,  in  addition,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  with  the  Gold 
and  one  with  the  Silver  Cross  of  Merit.  One  of  the  gentlemen  in 
question  (a  compositor)  had  been  for  60  years,  and  two  others  (also 
compositors)  were  for  over  50  years  each  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
printing-office  ;  the  remaining  seven  had  been  in  the  same  employ  for 
periods  ranging  from  33  to  20  years.  A  conceit,  at  which  were  two 
military  bands,  formed  part  of  the  very  comprehensive  entertainment, 
and  the  festivities  were  kept  up  till  early  morning.  We  may  add,  in 
conclusion,  that,  besides  the  many  congratulatory  addresses,  no  less 
than  twenty  telegrams  of  similar  import  arrived  ;  one  of  the  latter 
hailed  from  an  Austrian  nobleman  in  London. 


DENMARK. 

J.  G.  A.  Eickhoff,  printing-machine  manufacturer  of  Copenhagen, 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  66.  His  firm,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  the 
only  one  in  the  Scandinavian  North  which  manufactures  steam  presses. 


The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  Illustrated  by  J.  A.  PASQUIER. 
London:  J.  Dicks,  313,  Strand. 

NO  less  than  upwards  of  750  pp.  of  close  print  are  here  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  sundry  illustrations.  We  are  tempted  to  ask: 
“  Cannot  literature  be  made  too  cheap  ?  ”  If  publishers  are  not  soon 
ashamed  to  give  so  much  for  the  money,  the  public  should  really  blush 
to  take  such  a  portly  book  as  this  in  exchange  for  a  shilling  :  one  can¬ 
not  call  it  buying  a  book. 


A  Map  of  Southampton  and  Neighbourhood.  Southampton  :  Gutch 
&  Cox,  150,  High-street. 

HIS  is  a  very  excellent  lithographic  reproduction  of  a  copperplate 
engraved  map  of  the  Southampton  district,  published  at  one 
shilling,  by  the  well-known  firm  named  above.  It  is  very  much  above 
the  ordinary  run  of  country  work,  being  well  printed  and  clearly 
engraved,  and  is  no  doubt  not  wanting  in  minute  accuracy  as  a  copy  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey. 


American  Journalism. — The  New  York  Tribune  states  that  it  has 
expended  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  on  its  organization  and  exten¬ 
sion  during  the  past  year. 

The  New  York  “  Graphic  ”  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in 
the  matter  of  starting  newspapers,  in  that  its  success  seems  to  have 
dated  back  to  the  time  of  its  first  number,  and  has  continued  unin¬ 
terruptedly  ever  since.  Few  believed  that  a  daily  illustrated  paper 
could  be  sustained,  but  doubt  has  now  entirely  given  way  before  the 
remarkable  growth  and  development  not  only  of  the  Graphic  itself, 
but  also  of  its  lithographing  business. — Troy  Times. 

Losses  on  Newspapers  in  America. — Those  who  are  concerned 
in  such  matters  in  this  country  will  be  interested  in  learning,  upon  the 
authority  of  Rowell’s  “American  Newspaper  Directory”  for  1875,  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  often  most 
disastrous,  forms  of  speculation  is  that  of  starting  a  newspaper.  Over 
1,000  of  these  failed  during  the  past  year.  By  these  failures  the  loss  to 
publishers,  and  to  subscribers  and  advertisers  who  paid  in  advance,  was 
more  than  eight  million  dollars  !  Half  a  million  of  dollars  are  accre¬ 
dited  to  the  New  York  Republic  alone.  An  American  newspaper  says  : 
— “Among  those  who  went  into  the  newspaper  business  and  lost 
heavily  thereby  were  275  merchants,  315  school  teachers,  57  lawyers, 
4  blacksmiths,  33  plasterers,  10  farmers,  200  fanatics  of  various  classes, 
100  visionary  young  men  who  drew  upon  their  fathers  and  thus  sud¬ 
denly  exhausted  large  margins  of  the  paternal  capital,  and  6  lottery 
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FRANCE. 

The  French  Press  Laws. — The  following  are  some  of  the  details 
of  the  contemplated  French  Press  Laws  as  suggested  by  the  Commission 
recently  appointed  to  deliberate  upon  this  subject.  The  state  of  siege 
which  is  still  pending  throughout  forty-two  departments  is  to  be  raised. 
All  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Press  upon  the  established  Government,  the 
National  Assembly,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  &c.,  are  to  be 
heavily  punished.  The  prefects  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  interdict 
the  sale  of  any  journal  in  the  public  streets,  which  privilege  is  in 
future  to  be  exercised  by  the  Ministry  alone,  and  then  only  in  the  case 
of  such  journals  as  have  during  the  current  twelvemonth  been  con¬ 
demned  before  a  legal  tribunal.  The  stoppage  of  such  sale  shall  only 
be  in  force  for  the  period  of  one  month  at  a  time.  All  Press  offences, 
excepting  insults  against  foreign  Sovereigns,  are  to  be  tried  by  jury. 
Government  will  retain  the  power  to  stop  the  publication  of  any  journal 
which  incites  to  civil  war,  or  which  compromises  the  home  or  foreign 
relations  of  the  State.  The  Government  will  be  responsible  to  the 
National  Assembly  for  the  exercise  of  the  last-named  privilege.  This 
latter  law,  though,  is  only  to  remain  in  force  till  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  have  been  in  existence  three  months.  It 
would  doubtless  be  premature  to  pass  any  criticism  upon  these  mere  out¬ 
lines  of  the  new  Press  Laws,  not  knowing  the  details  of  them ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  resume  of  the  impending  law  cannot 
have  evoked  much  enthusiasm  among  French  journalists. 

The  French  Government  and  the  Printers. — A  petition  has 
been  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  French  master  prin¬ 
ters,  pointing  out  the  injustice  done  to  them  by  the  revocation,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1870,  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  awarded  under 
Napoleon  I.  to  certain  master  printers.  It  states  that  the  promises  of 
indemnification  held  out  to  those  injuriously  affected  by  such  repeal 
have  not  as  yet  been  redeemed.  The  petition  points  out  further  that 
the  present  time  is  very  opportune,  since  the  National  Assembly,  while 
deliberating  upon  the  new  Press  Laws,  might  well  dispose  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  which  has  now  been  pending  for  five  years. 

Periodical  Literature  in  France.  —  There  appear  now  in 
Paris  754  periodical  issues,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 53 
are  devoted  to  theology,  63  to  jurisprudence,  10  to  geography  and 
history,  56  to  entertaining  literature,  25  to  education  and  public  in¬ 
struction,  53  to  literature,  philosophy,  linguistics,  ethnology,  and  biblio¬ 
graphy,  11  to  painting,  2  to  photography,  8  to  architecture,  5  to 
archaeology,  17  to  music,  8  to  theatres,  61  to  fashions,  78  to  technology, 
69  to  medicine  and  pharmaceutics,  47  to  science,  23  to  naval  and 
military  doings,  18  to  agriculture,  12  treat  on  horses,  and  19  on  mis¬ 
cellaneous  subjects.  To  these  must  be  added  37  political  dailies,  and 
1 1  political  reviews. 
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The  Syndicate  of  the  Paris  Press. — At  a  meeting  of  the  chief 
editors  of  the  political  newspapers,  this  syndicate  was  reconstituted  by 
the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen: — MM. '  Hebrard  (Temps), 
Spuller  (Republique  Franqaise),  Herve  (Journal  de  Paris),  Janicot 
(Gazette  de  France),  Jourde  (Slide),  and  Bapst  (Journal  des  Debats). 

The  eleventh  French  Paper  Manufacturers’  Congress  was  recently 
held  at  Paris. 

French  Journalism. — A  case,  showing  how  some  newspapers  are 
conducted  in  France,  has  been  before  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  A 
few  months  ago  the  Figaro,  following  in  the  path  of  its  rivals,  offered 
to  its  subscribers  the  especial  privilege  of  a  first-class  watch  for  thirty 
francs.  The  temptation  was  successful  for  a  short  time  ;  new  sub¬ 
scribers  flocked  in,  but  at  length  they  found  out  that  the  watches  would 
not  go.  So  they  demanded  their  money  back.  In  consequence  of  this 
M.  de  Villemessant,  the  manager  of  the  Figaro,  brought  an  action 
against  the  watchmaker,  who  had  guaranteed  the  articles  by  treaty ; 
M.  de  Villemessant  not  only  claimed  the  value  of  the  watches  returned 
to  him  and  those  left  on  his  hands,  but  25,000  francs  damages  for  the 
harm  done  to  his  paper  by  the  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  watch¬ 
maker.  The  latter  objected  that  M.  de  Villemessant,  instead  of  selling 
the  watches  at  the  stipulated  price,  namely,  twenty-two  francs,  sold  them 
for  thirty  francs,  thereby  making  eight  francs  out  of  each  watch,  and 
turning  the  affair  into  a  commercial  speculation  against  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty.  The  Court  allowed  the  plaintiff  10,000  francs  damages  for 
breach  of  faith,  but  ordered  that  the  dispute  about  the  watches  should 
be  decided  by  an  expert. 

A  New  Lithographic  Stone  Quarry.— We  learn  from  Paris 
that  a  new  quarry  of  lithographic  stone  has  just  been  discovered  in  the 
forest  of  Montreal,  near  Nantiva,  France.  According  to  the  L' ' Abeille 
de  Bugey,  M.  Theophile  Ebray,  president  of  the  Theological  Council 
of  Paris,  visited  the  quarry,  and  was  greatly  struck  with  the  fineness  of 
the  blocks  already  quarried.  It  is  said  very  large  stones  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  :  as  these  have  become  very  scarce,  our  neighbours  hope  that 
this  discovery  will  enable  them  to  be  independent  of  Munich  for  the 
supply  of  their  best  stones  in  future. 

A  Hint  for  our  Board  of  Works. — The  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris,  in  re-naming  some  streets  of  that  city,  have  named  one  after  the 
celebrated  printing  and  publishing  firm  of  Didot.  There  are  already 
streets  named  after  great  authors,  Racine  and  Moliere.  When  shall 
we  have  a  street  in  London  named  Shakespeare  ? 

One  of  the  best  traits  in  the  character  of  the  French  Press  is  its 
readiness  to  assist  the  cause  of  charity  whenever  occasion  arises.  The 
recent  inundations  in  the  south  of  France  have  furnished  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  another  exercise  of  this  worthy  kind  of  benevolence,  and  all 
the  leading  papers  publish  lists  of  subscriptions  to  which  they  have 
very  liberally  contribute!!. 


GERMANY. 

Life  of  Friedrich  Konig.  —  Our  able  contemporary,  the 
Journal  fiir  Buchdruckerkunst  has,  for  some  weeks  past  given  in  suc¬ 
cessive  numbers  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  working  of  F. 
Konig,  the  inventor  of  the  printing-machine.  Herr  Theodor  Goebel, 
the  accomplished  editor  of  the  said  journal,  intends  publishing  a  more 
comprehensive  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  desires  that  all  those 
who  may  be  able  to  communicate  any  interesting  details  as  to  Konig’s 
life,  his  efforts  in  connection  with  the  invention  [of  the  printing- 
machine,  or  who  may  be  in  possession  of  letters  of  either  Konig,  or  his 
partner  Bauer, bearing  on  the  subject  (which  latter  will  be  duly  returned), 
will  kindly  forward  such  information  addressed  to  “  Herrn  Theodor 
Goebel,  Verb  Hauptstatterstrasse  128,  Stuttgart.” 

Press  Laws  in  Germany. — The  condemnation  of  four  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeilung  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
author  of  a  particular  article  was  reversed  by  the  First  Court  of 
Appeal,  but  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Second.  The  fines  imposed 
will  therefore  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  defendants  are  liable  to  im¬ 
prisonment  if  they  persist  in  their  refusal.  The  matter,  however,  has 
been  brought  before  the  Justice  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  which 
has  recommended  the  introduction  into  a  Bill  now  pending  of  a  clause 
entitling  editors,  compositors,  and  machinists  to  refuse  information  as 
to  the  authorship  of  any  article  which  is  the  subject  of  a  prosecution. 


ITALY. 

The  Gmda  per ■  le  Arti  e  Mestieri,  a  very  beautifully  printed  Italian 
publication,  contains  a  series  of  ornamental  initials  designed  by  Schnorr, 
of  Stuttgart,  and  used  in  the  splendidly  illustrated  German  work  on  Italy 
which  is  now  publishing  in  parts  by  J.  Engelhorn  of  Stuttgart.  They  are 
in  excellent  taste,  and  delicately  engraved,  but  we  must  object  to  their 
general  shape.  As  adjuncts  to  typographical  matter,  initial  letters  ought 
always  to  be  of  a  rectangular  shape  ;  circular  forms  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  If  the  latter  are  adopted,  either  the  lines  must  be  of  varying 
lengths,  or  more  space  must  be  left  oetween  some  parts  of  the  initial 
and  the  lines  than  others.  In  either  case  the  effect  is  very  unpleasing. 


Artists  should  not  design  these  things  without  considering  the  relations 
they  will  have  to  bear  to  the  type  matter,  and  eccentricities  of  form 
.that  would  be  quite  permissible  as  well  as  graceful  in  a  vignette  or  a 
tailpiece,  are  altogether  out  of  place  in  this  connection. 

Engravings  after  Correggio. — Almost  from  its  origin  engraving 
was  cultivated  in  the  city  of  Parma.  Some  interesting  reminiscences 
are  contained  in  Consul  Colnaghi’s  commercial  reports.  Paolo  Toschi 
of  Parma  returned  to  his  country  about  1819,  after  a  long  residence  in 
Paris,  where  Bervie  had  taught  him  engraving  and  Oortman  etching. 
In  a  few  years  he  commenced  the  engraving  of  Correggio’s  frescoes. 
The  difficulties  of  this  enterprise,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  composi¬ 
tions,  aild  purved  surfaces  on  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  frescoes 
were  painted,  the  want  of  light,  the  foreshortening,  and  the  character¬ 
istic  style  of  the  painter,  some  of  whose  greatest  beauties  and  most 
masterly  effects  are  produced- by  means  of  the  boldest  and  seemingly 
irregular  touches,  would  have  sufficed  to  check  the  ardour  of  less  per¬ 
severing  artists  than  Toschi  and  his  associates.  For  several  years  the 
artists  patiently  ascended  the  lofty  scaffoldings  placed  under  the  cupolas 
of  the  Duomo  and  the  Church  of  St.  Giovanni,  until  the  drawings 
were  completed.  In  1844  the  circular  announcing  the  intended  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  frescoes  was  issued.  Toschi  and  his  assistants  worked 
indefatigably  until  1854,  when  twenty-three  plates  were  finished  and 
twenty-two  published,  and  the  master  died  almost  suddenly.  The 
work  languished  until,  by  a  decree  of  i860,  the  Governor  of  Emilia' 
established  a  superior  school  of  engraving  at  Parma  under  Professor 
Raimondi,  who  at  the  same  time,  for  the  completion  of  the  great  work, 
was  given  an  increased  number  of  salaried  assistants.  The  number  of 
plates  in  the  series  will  be  forty-eight;  of  these,  in  1873,  thirty-five 
were  already  published  from  the  works  of  Correggio.  Considering  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Correggio’s  frescoes  are  now  held,  the  amount 
he  received  for  painting  them — about  .£3,500 — does  not  appear  extra¬ 
vagant. 

Bad  Copy,— Our  excellent  Italian  contemporary,  L' A?-te  della 
Stampa,  of  Jan.-Feb.,  has  an  article  on  this  subject,  pointing  out  the  loss 
of  time  to  the  compositor,  the  annoyance  to  the  author,  and  the  increased 
cost  to  the  publisher,  caused  by  the  almost  undecipherable  manuscript 
which  is  so  frequently  put  into  the  hands  of  the  compositor,  and  it 
winds  up  with  the  following  remarks  by  way  of  remedy  ; — “  We  think 
that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  plan  in  use  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  when 
authors  whose  writing  was  difficult  to  decipher  caused  a  transcript 
to  be  made  by  another  hand,  and  this  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  compositor  instead  of  the  original  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
word  copy  for  printers’  manuscript.”  No  doubt  this  would  be  agreeable 
and  advantageous  to  the  compositor,  but  whether  it  would  pay  is  another 
question,  as  it  is  not  the  mere  transcribing  which  would  have  to  be  paid 
for,  but  also  the  time  spent  by  the  transcriber  in  making  out  his  original, 
which  would  at  any  rate  equal  that  lost  by  the  compositor. 


SWEDEN. 

Typography  in  Sweden. — This  country  numbers  now  150  print¬ 
ing-offices,  which  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Stockholm,  30  ;  Gothen¬ 
burg,  10;  Malrrro,  8;  Upsala  and  Wexio,  4  each;  Karlskrone,  Sunds- 
wall,  and  Wisby,  3  each ;  the  remaining  85  printing-offices  are  divided 
among  68  towns. 


nf  %  ipjwtlj. 


SINCE  our  last  issue  a  distinct  decline  in  trade  has  been  experienced; 

numerous  and  colossal  failures  have  taken  place,  and  there  is  a 
well-grounded  fear  that  we  may  hear  of  many  more  houses  coming  to 
grief  before  the  crisis  is  over.  Meanwhile,  credit  is  curtailed  on  all 
sides,  as  well  it  may  be,  and  those  firms  who  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
still  transact  business  upon  the  old  but  vicious  system  of  long-deferred 
payment — and  high  prices  as  the  necessary  corollary — will  have  cause 
to  be  thankful  if  their  creditors  can  keep  their  bills  afloat,  and  so  save 
them  from  ruin.  We  are  probably  within  the  mark  when  we  say  that 
the  average  duration  of  credit  both  given  and  taken  by  printers,  is  not 
more  than  half  what  it  was  seven  years  ago  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  still 
open  to  considerable  diminution,  and  it  is  quite  high  time  that  instead 
of  trading  upon  the  capital  and  credit  of  their  printers  and  stationers, 
as  many  publishers  have  done  and  still  continue  to  do,  they  should  restrict 
their  transactions  to  the  more  moderate  dimensions  of  their  own  resources. 
At  present  bankers  are  very  captious  as  to  the  bills  they  discount,  while 
many  private  discount  houses  find  paper  so  difficult  to  negotiate  that 
they  have  temporarily  quite  discontinued  this  department  of  business, 
and  the  holders  of  long-dated  bills  who  are  not  able  to  allow  them  to 
mature  in  the  recesses  of  their  bill-case  must  be  experiencing  a  very 
trying  time  just  now.  The  present  derangement  of  the  money  market 
should  contribute  to  yet  further  contract  the  credit  given  by  the  printing 
trade,  as  well  as  induce  many  large  firms,  who  still  work  at  absurdly 
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low  rates,  and  then  take  long-dated  bills  in  payment,  to  consider 
whether  they  had  not  better  revise  their  tariffs  than  continue  to  cultivate 
a  class  of  business  which  only  ensures  so  much  labour  and  anxiety 
without  any  profit  whatever.  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that 
thousands  of  pounds’  worth  of  printing  is  done  every  year  for  London 
publishers  on  credit  and  upon  terms  which  no  master  printer  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  ask  another  member  of  the  trade  to  accept— as 
between  printer  and  printer — for  prompt  cash.  The  charges  of  printers 
are  as  a  rule  too  low,  if  due  account  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  their 
calling  and  the  circumstances  which  surround  it;  therefore  at  a  juncture 
like  the  present  it  should  especially  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  stand  still  than  to  work  for  nothing. 


We  beg  to  commend  to  the  consideration  of  working  men — many 
of  whom  we  are  glad  to  count  among  our  readers — the  present  ex¬ 
traordinary  condition  of  the  labour  market  in  the  United  States.  From 
every  part  of  that  vast  continent  there  comes  a  cry  of  want  of  work,  and 
in  conjunction  therewith,  harrowing  accounts  of  the  privations  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  idle  ones.  Two  notable  results  have  already  been  wit¬ 
nessed  :  an  extraordinary  exodus  of  workmen,  amounting  to  as  many  as 
fourteen  hundred  a  day,  who  are  returning  to  Europe,  and  a  material 
diminution,  amounting  to  50,000  in  the  last  five  months,  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion  from  all  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  been  concerned  in  it. 
The  causes  of  this  stagnation  and  suffering  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  are 
to  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  both  masters  and  men.  The  one  class  has 
restricted  imports,  on  the  exploded  “Protection”  theory,  and  unsettled 
the  money  market  by  all  kinds  of  financiering  devices.  The  other  class 
has  raised  the  cost  of  production  to  an  artificial  and  unreasonable  pitch, 
and  impeded  trade  by  all  kinds  of  combinations.  Perhaps  neither  of 
them  is  much  to  be  pitied,  but  the  case  of  those  who  have  left  good 
situations  in  this  country  to  pursue  the  ignis  fatuns  of  wealth  and  glory 
in  “  the  Free  West,”  is  certainly  deplorable.  The  subject  is  a  many- 
sided  one,  full  of  import  to  different  classes  of  society,  but  especially 
significant  of  the  tine  policy  of  working  men — not  to  interfere  need¬ 
lessly  with  the  course  of  trade  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  avoid 
rash  changes,  and  to  “let  well  alone.”  The  “old  country,”  with  all 
its  faults,  affords  a  comfortable  living  and  a  comparative  degree  of 
independence  to  millions  of  its  labouring  children,  provided  that  they 
are  not  idle,  restless,  or  discontented. 


The  Echo ,  concerning  which  certain  rumours  have  been  in  circula¬ 
tion,  has  at  last  changed  hands.  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin, 
the  proprietors,  have  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  known  in  the 
city  as  the  Baron  Grant.  The  new  owner  being  a  Conservative,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  journal,  which  has  from  its  commencement  advo¬ 
cated  independent  liberal  principles,  will  now  alter  the  tone  of  its 
politics,  as  perhaps  it  \vill  also  do  in  regard  to  its  treatment  of  cer¬ 
tain  financial  subjects.  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  the  late  editor,  has  in 
consequence  retired,  and  this  step  has  elicited  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  :• — “  The  Liberal  Press  of  London  is,  in  my  opinion, 
by  no  means  so  redundant  in  healthy  principle  or  vigorous  action  as 
to  be  able  to  dispense,  even  tolerably,  with  the  aid  of  a  newspaper  so 
widely  circulated  and  so  honourably  and  ably  conducted  as  the  Echo. 
All  must  appreciate  the  grounds  of  your  own  proceeding  in  this 
matter,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  after  a  suitable  period  of  repose  you 
may  again,  through  some  suitable  organ,  give  your  energies  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  public  welfare.”  It  is  stated  that  the  amount  paid  for  the  copy¬ 
right  was  ^30,000,  but  this  may  be  like  most  similar  reports,  somewhat 
inaccurate.  Whether  the  Echo  was  ever  a  great  pecuniary  success 
may  be  doubted ,  but  even  if  it  were  not  so  the  sum  ijamed  is  not  a 
remarkably  large  one.  There  are  people  so  enamoured  of  the  idea  of 
possessing  a  daily  paper  that  they  would  give  any  amount  to  realize  it  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  for  a  journal  like  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  a  price 
would  be  paid  that  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  mere  commercial 
value  of  the  copyright.  Perhaps  Mr.  Grant  acts  on  this  feeling.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  says  the  Academy,  that  after  receiving  Baron 
Grant’s  offer,  Messrs.  Cassell  invited  without  success  the  recognized 
agents  of  the  Liberal  party  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  paper. 
In  ceasing  their  relations  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Echo,  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin  behaved  in  a  very  handsome  manner  to  each 
individual.  Besides  thanking  them  heartily  for  the  support  they  had 
rendered  in  making  the  Echo  successful,  they  remembered  each  person 
by  a  considerable  pecuniary  gift. 


The  Bath  Express — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
provincial  weeklies,  furnishes  an  illustration  from  experience  of  a 
very  inconvenient  regulation  now  in  force  concerning  the  delivery  of 
late  telegrams  to  country  journals.  It  says  : — “  Our  readers  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  second  and  third,  editions  of  this  paper  were  doubtless  sur¬ 
prised  on  Saturday  to  find  that  our  report  of  Friday’s  Parliament  was 
not  carried  beyond  the  suspension  of  the  sitting  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
that  the  admirable  supply  of  general  news  which  the  Press  Association 
telegraphs  to  us  was  incomplete.  In  offering  the  explanation  which 
we  feel  is  due  from  us,  we  assure  them  that  we  are  utterly  blameless  in 


the  matter,  and  we  were  as  much  surprised  as  they  could  be  at  the 
sudden  cessation  of  our  telegrams.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
uniform  courtesy  and  attention  of  the  Bath  office  to  find  that  they  were 
in  fault,  and  we  learned  on  inquiry  from  them  that  they  had  merely 
acted  upon  instructions  from  the  central  department  not  to  keep  the 
office  open  for  us  after  the  usual  hour  of  closing  (10  p.m.).  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  present  Government  has  withdrawn  the  privi¬ 
lege  allowed  by  their  predecessors  to  the  provincial  press  of  keeping 
the  local  telegraph  office  open  till  3  a.m.  for  the  receipt  of  news  on  the 
eve  of  publication,  pleading  that  it  involved  a  loss  to  the  department. 
The  Express  has,  however,  consented  to  the  guarantee  required  from  it 
since  April  for  such  convenience,  and  there  was  no  ground  for  the  stop¬ 
page  of  our  telegrams.  ”  A  letter  is  then  set  out  which  was  received 
from  Mr.  Patey,  who  has  charge  of  this  department  of  the  Post  Office, 
stating  that  the  error  was  caused  by  a  letter  being  mislaid.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  incident  deserves  notice,  on  the  general  grounds  of 
public  polity.  The  requirement  of  a  guarantee  to  recuperate  any  loss 
sustained  by  keeping  open  some  particular  office  is  not  only  obnoxious 
per  se — and  especially  so  when  we  consider  the  high  rates  demanded  of 
the  papers,  and  the  fact  that  they  must  be  paid  in  advance — but  alto¬ 
gether  inconsistent  with  the  very  principle  on  which  modern  tariffs  for 
either  letters  or  telegrams  have  been  founded.  It  was  the  great  feature 
of  the  penny  postal  system  that  the  charges  were  assimilated  for  con¬ 
veyance  to  any  town,  regardless  of  the  distance.  Every  one  knows  how 
much  that  system  has  promoted  postal  communication,  and  in  the  long 
run  benefited  the  revenue.  When  the  telegraphs  were  in  the  hands  of 
individual  trading  companies  differential  rates  were  in  force,  the  charges 
being  regulated  according  to  distance.  Now  it  is  found  beneficial  to 
all  the  interests  concerned  to  abandon  this  plan,  and  instead  of  it  to 
institute  absolute  uniformity.  The  result  will  undoubtedly  be  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  as  in  the  case  of  the  letter  rates.  It  is  in  short  not  only 
the  simplest  but  the  most  statesmanlike  course  to  take  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  matter,  and  serve  all  places  alike,  leaving  those  that 
pay  to  balance  those  that  do  not.  On  the  same  grounds  we  think 
that  it  is  rather  a  narrow  idea  to  either  close  up  an  office  after  a 
certain  hour  altogether,  or  to  make  a  heavy  additional  charge  for  the 
particular  service  of  keeping  it  open,  as  is  done  at  present.  We 
may  suggest  further,  that  even  the  most  unpromising  places  in  regard 
to  present  revenue  might,  if  the  desiderated  facilities  were  afforded 
them,  shortly  rank  among  the  remunerative  ones.  The  demand  for 
accommodation  of  the  kind  always  grows  with  the  increased  amount 
of  accommodation  afforded.  Further,  ought  the  telegraph  service  of  this 
great  country  to  be  anything  else  but  constant  and  perpetual  ?  Ought 
the  denizens  of  any  of  our  provincial  cities  and  towns  be  deprived  for 
some  hours  every  day  of  means  of  intercommunication  merely  on  account 
of  the  risk  of  not  doing  enough  business  to  pay  for  a  clerk’s  overtime? 
This  intermittent  system,  we  think,  must  soon  be  abandoned,  in  the 
meantime  its  inconveniences  are  very  clearly  shown  in  cases  such  as 
that  to  which  we  now  call  attention. 


In  the  third  Exhibition  of  “Works  of  Art  in  Black  and  White,” 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  in  Piccadilly,  the  number  of  examples,  as  well 
as  the  eminence  of  the  names  appended  to  them,  testify  to  the  success 
so  far  of  this  series  of  exhibitions,  which,  indeed,  may  now  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  permanent  features  of  the  London  Season.  We 
described  last  year,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  classes  of  pictures  that  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  display,  and  perceive  that  in  the  present  year 
the  same  classes  are  again  represented.  The  drawings  for  the  wood- 
engraver  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  usual,  especially  those  de¬ 
signed  for  issue  in  the  pictorial  journals.  We  have  not  space  to 
particularize  any,  and  leave  our  readers  to  learn  for  themselves, 
by  actual  inspection,  the  wealth  of  ability  and  genius  that  is  now  de¬ 
voted  to  this  order  of  works,  as  well  as  the  marvellous  effects  of  form, 
light  and  shade,  texture,  and  even  of  “  colour,”  that  can  be  obtained 
from  “black  and  white.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  our 
suggestions  for  enhancing  the  interest  and  the  educational  value  of 
this  exhibition,  have  either  been  overlooked  or  regarded  as  imprac¬ 
ticable,  more  especially  those  bearing  on  the  technicalities  of  repro¬ 
duction.  Next  year  we  hope  to  see  an  improvement  in  this  respect ; 
meanwhile  we  very  readily  express  our  satisfaction  with  the  labours  of 
the  committee  of  selection,  and  their  secretary,  Mr.  R.  F.  McNair. 


The  Ceylon  Times  for  June  12  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  that  editors  and  publishers  are  harassed  in  the  East  as 
well  as  in  the  West  for  attempting  to  enforce  a  high  standard  of  social 
morality.  Our  contemporary  made  a  spirited  defence,  albeit  an 
apology,  and  explains  in  its  leader  upon  the  subject  of  the  trial  that — 
“  The  sole  object  which  animated  the  writer  was  a  desire  to  have  such 
practices  as  ‘  touting  ’  for  the  Bar  put  an  end  to,  and  he  looked  to  their 
lordships  the  judges,  as  the  heads  of  the  profession,  for  putting  down  a 
discreditable  custom  the  existence  of  which  had  been  proved  before 
them.  The  main  issue  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of 
readers  at  home  is  whether  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  colony  has, 
or  has  not,  been  narrowed  by  the  proceeding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  present  case  ?  ”  The  conduct  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Ceylo7i 
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Times  elicited  encomium  frprn  the  Bench,  who  freely  accepted  the 
apology  which  was  technically  due  to  “  the  majesty  of  the  law,”  and  so 
the  matter  ended  amicably.  The  Ceylon  Observer  has  also  been  called 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  another  action  for  libel,  the 
decision  in  which  case  was,  however,  postponed. 


The  Law  of  Master  and  Apprentice. — At  the  monthly  Petty 
Sessions  at  Easingwold,  on  the  15th  June,  a  youth  named  Thomas 
Smith  was  summoned  for  having  absented  himself  from  the  service  of 
his  master,  a  builder  and  stonemason.  The  defendant  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  complainant  for  three  years,  the  master  being  under  the 
impression  that  Smith  was  his  apprentice.  I)efendant  thought  dif¬ 
ferently,  however,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  last  left  his  work  and  refused 
to  return.  Mr.  Watson,  who  appeared  for  complainant,  said  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  bench  to  decide  whether  a  certain  writing 
(produced)  was  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  an  agreement  forservice 
for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Crumbie,  in  defence,  contended  that  the 
document  was  an  ordinary  apprentice’s  indenture,  that  instead  of  bear¬ 
ing  a  stamp  value  2s.  6d.  it  had  only  been  stamped  with  a  sixpenny 
stamp,  and  that  unless  the  complainant  would  consent  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  £\o  his  case  must  fall  through.  The  magistrates,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  agreement  was  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  and 
invalid  without  the  stamp,  dismissed  the  summons.  It  transpired  dur¬ 
ing  the  hearing  of  the  case  thct  large  numbers  of  apprentices  in  the 
district,  having  been  similarly  “bound,”  could  at  once  leave  their 
masters  with  impunity. 

Action  for  Wrongful  Dismissal.— In  the  Second  Court  of 
Exchequer  after-term  sittings  at  nisi prius,  at  the  Guildhall,  before  Baron 
Cleasby  and  a  city  of  London  common  jury,  in  the  case  of  Bruce  v.  W  rig- 
ley,  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  compensation  in  damages  from  the  de¬ 
fendants,  the  well-known  firm  of  paper  manufacturers  at  Bury,  and  also  of 
London  and  Manchester.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  he  was  engaged 
as  a  yearly  servant  to  superintend  and-  manage  the  defendants’  extensive 
works,  and  was  dismissed  at  a  week’s  notice.  The  defendants  allege 
that  the  hiring  was  only  weekly,  as  his  salary  was  paid  every  week 
(£&  a  week),  and  that  he  was  discharged  for  incompetency.  Mr. 
Charles  Topping,  London  manager  of  the  defendants,  stated  in  his 
examination  that  in  November,  1873,  the  defendants  required  a  manager 
for  the  Phoenix  Collar  Works,  and  advertised  for  one.  The  plaintiff 
applied  to  him  in  reference  to  the  advertisement.  They  had  some  con¬ 
versation  as  to  terms.  The  plaintiff  required  ^400  or  ^500  a  year, 
rising  to  £600  or  £*]oo  in  the  course  of  a  three  years’  engagement,  as 
well  as  a  third  of  the  profits  of  the  Phoenix  Collar  business.  He  was 
asked  to  put  his  application  and  terms  in  writing,  and  witness  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  his  principals  in  Lancashire,  and  afterwards  informed 
the  plaintiff  that  they  could  not  entertain  his  proposal,  his  terms  being 
too  high.  He  told  the  plaintiff  that  he  was  authorized  to  offer  him  a 
weekly  engagement  at  £8  a  week,  but  that  he  must  distinctly  under¬ 
stand  that  it  could  only  be  a  weekly  engagement.  That  was  the 
engagement,  and  the  plaintiff  was  paid  accordingly.  In  the  result  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

The  Law  of  Libel. — In  the  following  case  of  Hennessy  v. 
Kempster,  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Archibald  and  a  special  jury,  our 
readers  will  find  several  points  which  will  be  of  interest  to  them,  and  it 
also  illustrates  what  we  may  term  a  judicious  method  of  encountering 
the  present  unsatisfactory  law  of  libel.  The  Hon.  Alfred  Thesiger, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Fullarton,  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr.  Waddy, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Turner  appeared  for  the  defendant.  The 
plaintiff  in  this  action  occupied  the  position  of  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  and  the  defendant 
was  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Educational 
Reporter  and  Teachers'  Review.  The  libel  complained  of  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  paragraph  in  the  defendant’s  newspaper  on  the  1st  of 
January,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  to  be  published 
were  as  follows  :  The  plaintiff,  who  had  previously  held  several  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  in  Ireland,  received  his  present  appointment  in  the 
month  of  October  last  year.  The  duties  of  the  office  required  that  he 
should  give  six  courses  of  lectures  in  the  week,  and  upon  his  assuming 
the  appointment  he  was  required  to  begin  these  lectures  within  three 
days.  It  appeared  that  his  predecessor  in  the  chair  had  left  somewhat 
suddenly,  and  a  conclusion  was  drawn  by  the  students,  which  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  erroneous,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  resign  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Council.  This  belief  on  their  part,  added  to  the  natural  difficulty 
of  the  situation,  tended  to  make  Professor  Hennessy’s  position  some¬ 
what  unpopular,  and  for  a  time  his  lectures  were  received  with  marks 
of  strong  disfavour  by  some  of  the  students.  On  the  10th  of  November 
a  memorial  was  presented  by  them  to  the  department  in  London,  pray¬ 


ing  for  his  removal,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  in  consequence,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Professor  was  confirmed  in  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  discontent  of  the  students  appeared  to  be  set  at  rest.  Things 
went  on  quietly  till  the  1st  of  January,  when  a  copy  of  the  defendant’s 
newspaper  of  that  date  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff  and  some 
of  the  other  professors  of  the  college.  In  this  paper  appeared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  which  constituted  the  libel  complained  of: — “A 
rather  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  between  the  students  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  now  Professor  of  Mathematics.  The 
new  man  is  considered  quite  incompetent  to  teach  the  subject  he  pro¬ 
fesses,  and  24  out  of  26  students  have  petitioned  the  department  in  the 
matter.”  The  immediate  result  of  this  paragraph  being  circulated  is 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff  to  have  been  that  the  students  again  broke  out 
in  acts  of  insubordination  against  the  plaintiff.  Practical  jokes  were 
played  upon  him,  and  he  suffered  considerable  annoyance.  A  second 
memorial  was  presented  complaining  of  the  appointment.  Another  in¬ 
quiry  was  held  with  the  same  result,  the  students  once  more  became 
amenable,  and  the  success  and  competency  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  teacher 
were  afterwards  fully  established  by  a  great  majority  of  his  pupils  pass¬ 
ing  their  examination  in  June,  and  by  five  out  of  six  of  them  obtaining 
first-class  certificates.  In  the  meantime  the  plaintiff  had  instructed  his 
solicitor  to  apply  to  the  defendant  for  an  ample  apology,  with  the  reser¬ 
vation  that,  if  he  would  give  up  the  manuscript  and  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  paragraph,  proceedings  against  him  would  not  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  defendant  replied,  expressing  his  great  regret  for  the  libel, 
and  giving  as  the  author  the  name  of  the  sub-editor,  who  had,  in  fact, 
written  the  paragraph.  A  considerable  correspondence  followed  upon 
this,  the  plaintiff  insisting  on  getting  the  name  of  the  person  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  information  to  the  sub-editor  upon  which  he  wrote,  and 
declining  to  be  satisfied,  without  this,  with  an  apology  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  wrote  and  published  in  his  paper  on  the  1st  of  March.  This  apology 
was  printed  in  prominent  type,  and  was  in  terms  that  the  paragraph 
was  not  intended  to  imply  incompetency,  and  that  if  it  had  caused 
annoyance  the  editor  was  ready  to  express  his  great  regret.  These 
were  the  material  facts  of  the  case.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant  a 
statutory  plea  was  pleaded,  setting  out  that  there  was  no  malice,  no 
gross  negligence  ;  that  the  first  opportunity  had  been  taken  to  insert  an 
apology,  and  that  the  defendant  paid  into  court  the  nominal  sum  of  40s. 
to  satisfy  the  plaintiff’s  costs.  The  defendant  was  called  in  support  of 
this  plea,  and  he  proved  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  paragraph 
until  his  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  and  that  the  libel  was  written  by  the  sub-editor  from  information 
supplied  by  one  of  the  students  ;  that  as  this  information  was  private 
he  did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  up  the  name,  but  that,  independent  of 
that,  he  had  done  everything  that  lay  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  indis¬ 
cretion  of  his  sub-editor.  He  also  proved  that  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  was  very  limited  and  was  confined  entirely  to  subscribers.  The 
learned  Judge,  after  carefully  reviewing  the  evidence  and  commenting 
upon  the  correspondence,  told  the  jury  that  the  defendant  would  not  be 
responsible  for  malice  on  the  part  of  the  sub-editor,  though  he  would 
be  for  his  negligence.  As  to  the  giving  up  the  name  of  the  informant, 
his  Lordship  said  that  a  mere  offer  to  do  this  would  not  excuse  publica¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  defendant  would  still  be  liable  for  circulation.  There 
was  no  positive  rule  requiring  a  publisher  to  give  up  a  name,  and  the 
duty  of  doing  so  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case.  It  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  defendant 
had  done  that  which  under  the  particular  circumstances  was  fair  and 
proper  on  his  part.  His  Lordship  then  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  libel  was  without  malice,  and  whether  it  was  inserted  without  gross 
negligence.  As  to  the  last,  the  defendant  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  sub-editor.  The  statute  pleaded  was 
framed  not  to  put  too  stringent  a  restraint  on  the  Press,  and  in  order 
that  a  distinction  might  be  drawn  between  mere  matters  of  inadvertence, 
hurriedly  inserted,  and  gross  negligence.  Here  no  doubt  there  had 
been  indiscretion  ;  the  jury  would  have  to  say  whether  there  was  gross 
negligence.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — damages, 

^75- 

The  “Athenaeum”  Libel  Case. — In  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  Edinburgh,  the  question  was  discussed  of  granting  a 
new  trial  in  the  case  of  “Johnston  v.  Dilke.”  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
said  he  thought  there  was  no  justification  for  the  high  damages  given  by 
the  jury,  amounting  to  ^1,275.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  granting 
the  new  trial  on  that  ground,  but  he  thought  a  reasonable  sum  might 
be  named  for  acceptance  by  the  pursuers,  instead  of  having  the  case  re¬ 
opened.  Lord  Neaves  thought  the  amount  of  damages  utterly  un¬ 
justified  by  the  evidence.  In  his  opinion  the  sum  was  outrageous. 
Mr.  Fraser,  for  the  pursuers,  said  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  as 
to  the  amount  of  damages  which  ought  to  have  been  awarded  in  the 
former  trial.  The  Court  thereupon  assessed. the  damages  at  ^100,  and, 
on  a  motion  by  the  defenders’  counsel,  allowed  them  half  of  their 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  The  Athenceum  says  : — “  The  result  will  be  not  unwelcome  to 
English  newspapers,  but  the  chief  gainers  by  it  will  be  the  Scotch 
booksellers,  who,  had  the  verdict  of  the  jury  been  allowed  to  stand, 
would  have  found  that  the  Press  preferred  to  leave  their  publications 
unnoticed  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  incurring  heavy  fines.” 
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Partnership  Dissolved. 

Beresford  &  Havill, -printers  and  stationers,  Manchester. 


Cratrc  Cljattgis. 

■  Hunt’s  Playing-card  Company  (Limited)  is  the  designation  of 
a  new  concern  which  will  shortly  commence  business  on  an  extensive 
scale  at  new  premises  in  Playhouse-yard,  Golden-lane.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Morgan  is  the  managing  director,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Taunton  is  manager. 
Mr.  Esson,  of  Johnson’s-court,  is  supplying  the  machinery  and  plant, 
and  is  also  erecting  the  steam  shaft.  The  company  expect  to  com¬ 
mence  business  in  the  course  of  September. 

Patent  Lithotype. — This  is  the  name  of  a  company  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  carry  on  the  business  of  printers,  engravers,  manufacturers, 
and  sellers  of  printing  apparatus,  acquiring  patent  rights  in  connection 
therewith.  It  was  registered  on  the  9th  June,  with  a  capital  of 
,£70,000,  in ,£10  shares,  the  first  subscribers  being: — W.  M.  Murray, 
22,  St.  John’s-square,  philosophical  instrument  maker,  150  shares ; 
Joseph  Bartlett,  22,  St.  John’s-square,  engraver,  150  shares  ;  Herbert 
Jordan  Adams,  58,  Cannon-street,  wholesale  stationer,  50  shares ; 
James  J.  Pratt,  24,  Coleman-street,  merchant,  50  shares  ;  W.  J.  Gyles, 
35,  Bowling-green-lane,  Clerkenwell,  type-founder,  25  shares  ;  E.  H. 
Gyles,  35,  Bowling-green-lane,  Clerkenwell,  type-founder,  25  shares ; 
J.  E.  H.  Taylor,  39,  Great  James-street,  retired  officer  of  Her  Majesty’s 
service,  50  shares;  John  Williams  Jones,  3,  Bolton-street,  Piccadilly, 
-etired  officer  of  Her  Majesty’s  service,  50  shares.  The  number  of 
directors  to  be  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  ten.  Qualification, 
the  holding  of  capital  of  the  company  to  the  nominal  value  of  .£500. 
The  subscribers  are  to  be  the  first  :  remuneration,  5  per  cent,  of  net 
profits,  provided  that  the  minimum  be  £50  per  annum  each  director. 

Referring  to  the  rumour  that  the  Government  is  about  to  put  up 
for  tender  the  printing  required  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department, 
to  which  we  last  month  alluded,  the  Athenaeum  says  : — “It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  rumour  may  prove  well  founded,  and  that  the  Government 
printing  monopolies,  the  printing  of  the  Bible  amongst  the  number, 
may  come  to  an  end.” 

Messrs.  Hampson  &  Bettridge,  of  47,  Old  Bailey,  announce 
that  they  have  dismissed  James  R.  Spring,  who  has  for  some  time 
collected  for  them. 

The  Profits  of  a  Religious  Newspaper.— A  limited  liability 
company  has  been  formed  to  purchase  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Allingham  the 
copyright  of  the  newspaper  known  as  the  Christian  Globe.  The  pur¬ 
chase-money  is  to  be  £10,000,  and  the  vendor  has  agreed  to  accept 
half  the  amount  in  fully  paid-up  shares,  and  will  undertake  not  to  accept 
any  dividend  until  a  net  profit  of  10  per  cent,  shall  have  been  paid  to 
the  other  shareholders  ;  nor  part  with  any  of  his  paid-up  shares,  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Mr.  J.  W.  Allingham  will  continue  to  manage 
the  paper,  which  was  started  in  July  last,  and  the  number  of  copies 
issued,  it  is  stated,  were  : — July,  5,000;  August,  7,000;  September, 
8,500;  October,  9,000;  November,  15,000;  December,  16,000; 
January,  21,000;  February,  31,000;  March,  51,000;  April,  75,500; 
May,  61,000.  The  following  statement  is  given  as  to  “  sources  of 
profit  ”  :■ — The  Christian  Globe  consists  of  sixteen  large  pages,  six  of 
which  at  least  can  be  devoted  to  advertisements.  Expenditure  :  gross 
cost  of  editing,  printing,  and  publishing  60,000  copies,  £167.  10s.  ;  net 
profit,  £85  ;  total,  £252.  10s.  Receipts  :  By  cash  from  sale  of  60,000 
copies,  at  £150.  10s.  ;  six  pages  of  advertisements,  less  discount,  say 
£102;  total,  £252.  10s.  The  above  statement  shows  a  net  profit  of 
£85  on  each  issue ,  or  on  the  twenty-six  fortnightly  issues,  of  £2, 230,' 
being  a  net  profit  of  nearly  15  per  cent.  The  directors,  however,  feel 
confident  that  the  weekly  issue,  which  is  announced  for  October  next, 
will  considerably  increase  the  circulation  ;  and  thus  on  fifty-two  weekly 
issues,  reckoning  the  profits  on  the  same  basis ,  it  would  show  a  profit  of 
£4,420,  or  nearly  30  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
estimated  sale  of  the  paper  there  is  a  loss  of  nearly  twenty  pounds  a 
number  ;  the  “  source  of  profit,”  consisting  of  expectations  of  advertise¬ 
ments  !  This  is  another  instance  of  the  system  of  counting  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched  which  is  so  common  in  company  prospectuses. 
It  may  be  doubted  also  whether  the  sale  will  be  maintained  after  the 
present  “revival”  excitement  has  subsided.  The  proprietor  and 
vendor,  however,  is  well  secured,  for  we  read  that  “a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  for  the  purchase  by  the  company  of  the  entire  copyright  of 
the  Christian  Globe  newspaper,  and  all  rights  thereunder,  for  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  £10,000— half  in  cash,  and  half  in  fully  paid-up  shares.  The 
services  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Allingham  as  manager  have  been  secured  for  a 


period  of  three  years.  ”  This  is  certainly  a  liberal  sum  for  the  mere 
copyright,  exclusive  of  any  plant  whatever,  of  a  paper  of  which 
fourteen  numbers  only  have  been  issued.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  project,  but  the  figures  and  proposals  as  given 
to  the  public  are  certainly  amenable  to  criticism,  and  are  not  likely 
to  escape  it  from  our  own  readers. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Francis,  of  the  Athenceum  Press,  is  now  in  partnership, 
we  hear,  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  the  new  firm  will  carry  on  a 
general  printing  and  lithographic  business  at  Wine-office-court,  where 
the  Dispatch  and  Athenaiun  are  now  turned  out. 

This  month  has  witnessed  the  change  of  the  Figaro  Programme  to 
the  London  Progi'amme  and  next  to  the  Saturday  Programme.  In 
addition,  another  publication  has  been  issued  with  the  title  of  The 
London  Progi'amme  and  Visitor's  Guide,  and  the  announcement  of  this 
venture  has  been  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  sheet  which  is 
designated  The  Programme. 


<§Mterg. 

T.  L.  Rowbotham. — Mr.  Rowbotham,  member  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society,  died  the  last  week  in  June,  aged  52.  Few  artists  have 
contributed  more  largely  than  the  deceased  to  render  popular  the  art  of 
chromolithography  in  this  country. 

Elihu  Rich. — An  earnest  worker  and  much  esteemed  man  has 
passed  to  his  rest.  Mr.  Rich  was  one  of  those  who  wrote  and  laboured 
much  without  his  name  appearing,  but  still  he  has  written  several 
works  in  his  own  name,  the  last  being  the  history  of  the  late  war,  en¬ 
titled  “Germany  and  France:  a  popular  history  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  of  1870-71,”  published  by  Cassell,  and  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  illness  in  preparing  a  Life  of  Wilberforce.  He  worked 
twenty  years  for  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Elder,  and  edited  their  Monthly 
Circular  for  India.  He  was  a  copious  contributor  to  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  edited  for  a  time  the  People's  Magazine,  published  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  One  of  his  more 
important  labours  was  the  voluminous  Index  to  the  “Arcana”  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  grand  work,  and  an  enduring  monument  of 
judgment  and  diligence.  A  severe  and  distressing  illness,  causing  suf¬ 
fering  day  and  night  for  eight  weeks,  cut  short  Mr.  Rich’s  career,  and 
he  expired  on  the  nth  June,  at  Margate.  He  was  bom  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1818,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  nine  children. 

Michael  Henry. — The  Jewish  Chronicle  records  the  death  of  its 
editor,  Mr.  Michael  Henry.  His  clothes  accidentally  caught  fire,  and 
he  succumbed  to  the  terrible  shock  which  his  nervous  system  thereby 
sustained,  at  the  age  of  forty-five — precisely  at  the  period  when  (says 
the  Chronicle )  his  fine  mental  powers  were  at  their  zenith — when  the 
performances  of  the  past  held  out  bright  promises  of  still  greater 
achievements  in  the  future. 

J.  B.  Pike.— On  the  17th  June,  at  102,  Marine-parade,  Brighton 
(where  he  was  staying  for  the  benefit  of  his  health),  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  age,  John  Beard  Pike,  of  Burton  Villa,  Derby,  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Derby  Reporter. 

Ritchie. — We  last  month  recorded  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Baines, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury.  We  have  now  to  announce 
the  decease  of  another  of  the  proprietors  of  that  paper,  Mr.  Alexander 
Ritchie,  who  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  Hastings,  aged  79. 


Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge  sold  recently  a  portion 
of  the  library  of  the  late  William  Stuait,  IJsq.,  of  Aldenham  Abbey, 
Herts.  The  following  were  among  the  lots  : — Ulric  Zell’s  second 
edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  £23  ;  the  Latin  Bible,  printed  at  Basle  by 
B.  Rodt,  one  of  Gutenberg’s  workmen,  about  1470,  £24.  10s.  ;  Biblia 
Sacra  Latina,  one  of  the  rarest  works  from  the  press  of  Gering,  Krantz 
&  Friburger,  who  first  introduced  printing  into  Paris,  £80  ;  the  works 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  printed  on  vellum  at  Rome  in  1570.  The  first 
edition  and  the  dedication  copy  to  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  to  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  who  placed  it  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  whence  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  £190.  The 
collection  realized  £1,379.  J6s.  6d. 

Sale  of  Spencer’s  Masonic  Library. — Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wil¬ 
kinson,  &  Hodge  announce  the  sale  by  auction,  at  the  close  of  this 
month,  of  the  collection  of  works  on  Freemasonry,  formed  for  a  com-, 
plete  Masonic  library  by  Mr.  Richard  Spencer,  the  well-known  Masonic 
bookseller,  comprising  scarce  Lodge  Lists  of  Cole  and  Pine ;  early  Grand 
Lodge  calendars  and  proceedings  ;  the  only  extant  copy  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  1722;  Spencer’s  MS.  Constitutions;  Rituals  of  the  “An- 
tients  ;”  unique  Caricatures  ;  early  Summonses,  Certificates,  &c.,  from 
the  libraries  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  Dr.  Oliver,  Dr.  Morison,  and 
others  ;  every  work  being  upon  Freemasonry,  its  symbolism,  or  history. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  there  is  nobody  who  can  be  found  to  acquire  the 
entire  collection,  which  has  taken  a  lifetime  to  amass. 
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Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Cor¬ 
poration. — The  undermentioned  were  elected  on  the  Almshouse  and 
Orphan  Asylum  Funds  respectively,  on  the  28th  June,  1875  :  Alms¬ 
house  Fund. — Joshua  Read,  1,054  votes  ;  William  Thomas,  935  ; 
William  Evans,  915.  Orphan  Asylum  Fund. — Charles  Edward  Monro, 
782  votes  ;  Louisa  Jane  Robinson,  267  ;  Frederick  George  Smith,  214. 

A  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Burns’s  poems,  printed  in  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  has  just  been  sold  in  London  for  ^34,  the  largest  price  yet 
obtained  for  any  copy  of  the  now  rare  Kilmarnock  edition. 

A  bookbinder’s  porter  was  charged  at  Bow-street  with  having 
thrown  more  than  200  Bibles,  the  property  of  his  employer,  into  the 
Thames.  The  prisoner,  who  admitted  his  guilt,  said  that  he  was  half 
intoxicated  at  the  time,  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  He 
was  remanded. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Visit  to  India. — Th &  Illustrated  London 
News  will  send  out  Mr.  Simpson  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the 
■  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.  Certainly  a  better  selection  could  not  have 
been  made,  for  Mr.  Simpson  is  qualified  for  the  task  not  only  by  his 
artistic  and  literary  ability,  but  by  his  many  years’  experience  of  the 
country,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  its  monuments,  scenery,  and 
customs. 

Fire  at  a  Bookbinder’s.— A  destructive  fire  has  happened  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fetter-lane.  The  premises  were  those  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Bell,  bookbinder,  and  consisted  of  a  large  building  of  four 
floors,  68ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  a  smaller  one  of  two-floors,  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  some  offices.  They  were  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Cursitor-street,  and  extended  thence  backwards  as  far  as  Fetter- 
lane.  The  only  entrance  to  them  was  in  Cursitor-street.  The  fire 
was  casually  discovered  by  a  passer-by  at  half-past  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling-house  where  the  foreman  re¬ 
sided  were  at  once  aroused.  The  engine-rooms  and  workshops  were 
then  in  flames.  '  The  fire-engines  were  quickly  sent  for,  and  ten  of 
them,  with  a  large  staff  of  firemen,  arrived  in  rapid  succession.  The 
access  to  the  burning  building  was  very  difficult,  and  the  firemen 
had  to  get  their  hose  through  some  adjoining  houses  in  Fetter-lane 
and  in  the  surrounding  courts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were,  as  may 
be  imagined,  much  alarmed.  In  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Brigade 
the  fire  spread  through  both  the .  larger  buildings,  and  they  were 
entirely  destroyed.  Nearly  all  the  walls  have  since  fallen  in,  together 
with  what  remained  of  the  heavy  machinery.  The  dwelling-house  and 
offices  were  also  nearly  burnt  out.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 
Mr.  Bell,  the  occupier,  is  insured  in  the  Sun  Office,  and  Mr.  Parnell, 
the  owner,  in  the  Sun  and  Imperial.  The  stock  destroyed  was  of  large 
value,  and  a  number  of  workpeople,  including  many  girls,  were 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  but  Mr.  Bell  has  happily  succeeded  in  at 
once  obtaining  the  bookbinding  premises  recently  vacated  by  Messrs. 
Simpson  &  Renshaw,  who  had  not  entirely  removed  their  plant  to  the 
premises  in  Patemoster-row. 

A  new  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.  P.,  of  the  Times,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  chromolithography,  with  an  original  memoir,  forms  Part  XV. 
of  “The  National  Portrait  Gallery.”  The  parts  already  published  contain 
portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  John  Bright,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Earl  Russell,  Lord  Cairns, 
Earl  Granville,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Tpie  Victory  Printing-machine. — The  Dundee  Advertiser  is 
now  being  printed  on  “Victory”  machines,  two  of  which  are  now  at 
work,  and  one  in  course  of  erection.  In  announcing  this  improvement 
in  its  mechanical  facilities,  the  Advertiser  says  : — “  We  have  peculiar 
pleasure  in  bearing  strong  and  unhesitating  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work  produced  by  them,  the  best  evidence  of  which 
has  been  the  greatly  improved  appearance  of  our  several  publications 
since  they  have  been  worked.  The  majority  of  our  impressions  are 
worked  off  at  the  rate  of  15,000  an  hour,  or  250  copies  a  minute, 
and  the  speed  of  production,  combined  with  the  perfect  automatic 
action  of  the  machine  in  feeding  itself  with  paper,  printing  the  paper  on 
both  sides,  cutting  it  after  being  printed  into  sheets,  and  then  deliver¬ 
ing  the  separate  copies  folded  ready  for  despatching,  is,  even  in  these 
days  of  wonderful  inventions,  something  marvellous.  After  having  the 
machines  in  constant  use  for  several  weeks,  we  are  prepared  to  express 
our  great  satisfaction  with  their  performances,  and  to  recommend  them 
for  all  printing  establishments  where,  in  addition  to  great  speed  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  folding  of  the  sheets  is  either  essential  or  convenient.” 
Our  contemporary,  however,  makes  the  following  remarks  as  to  the 
damping  apparatus  : — “We  do  not  use  the  damping  boxes,  as  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  attending 
damping  is  to  print  on  paper  that  does  not  need  damping,  as  we  are 
now  regularly  doing.  By  way  of  precaution  we  ordered  a  separate 
damping  and  reeling  machine,  but  it  is  not  used  ;  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  ere  many  years  are  over  all  papers  with  large  circulations  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  America,  will  print  without  damping.  ” 


The  True  Method  of  Composing  Correctly. — Fertel,  in  his 
classical  work,  “  Science  Pratique  del’Imprimerie,”  published  about  the 
year  1723,  has  the  following  judicious  precepts  on  this  point,  which  we 
warmly  recommend  to  our  colleagues  : — “  In  order  to  be  correct  in  his 
composition,  and  proceed  satisfactorily  with  his  work,  a  compositor 
ought  not  to  look  at  every  word  in  his  copy  as  he  composes  it,  but  to 
take  in  several  at  a  time,  and  every  time  as  he  composes  the  last  word 
which  he  has  in  his  mind,  he  should  cast  his  eye  on  the  following,  in 
such  manner  that,  retaining  always  several  words  in  his  memory,  he 
will  be  attentive  to  what  he  does,  and  will  make  far  better  progress 
than  those  compositors  who,  not  being  well  up  in  orthography,  are 
obliged  to  lose  no  little  portion  of  their  time  in  looking  every  moment 
at  their  copy  to  ascertain  how  a  word  should  be  spelt,  and  are  under 
the  necessity  of  following  it  whether  right  or  wrong.  Further,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  compositor  bestow  much  attention  on  all  that  he 
does  ;  because  if  his  mind  is  distracted  by  other  things — if  he  sings,  if 
he  talks  to  others,  I  defy  the  most  able  workman  to  compose  correctly. 
Under  such  distractions,  it  frequently  happens  that  he  takes  one  word 
for  another,  mistakes  the  sense,  forgets  many  words,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  pay  such  attention  to  his  work  as  will  enable  him  to 
punctuate  correctly.  When  justifying  each  line  in  his  stick,  he  should 
cast  his  eye  over  what  he  has  composed,  and  change  those  letters  which 
he  may  observe  to  be  wrong.  This  is  the  true  method  of  composing 
quickly  and  correctly.” 

Shorthand  for  Compositors  Abroad. — The  II  Typografo  of 
Rome  says  that  shorthand  is  now  being  specially  taught  compositors  in 
Milan,  and  that  the  teaching  has  already  produced  excellent  results. 

Newbery  the  Bookseller. — Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  writes  in  the 
Pictorial  World,  which  by  the  way  has  become  one  of  the  best  of  our 
London  illustrated  weeklies: — “Strolling  last  Sunday  through  the 
churchyard  of  Waltham,  St.  Lawrence,  in  Berkshire,  I  came  across  the 
tombstone  of  the  famous  John  Newbery,  bookseller  and  patent  medicine 
vendor,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  who  engaged  Goldsmith  to  write  for 
him  at  the  magnificent  salary  of  a  hundred  a-year,  and  to  whom 
Johnson  sold  ‘The  Vicar  of  Wakefield’  for  sixty  pounds,  when  its 
author  was  arrested  by  his  landlady  for  arrears  of  rent.  For  him 
Goldsmith  wrote  children’s  books;  among  them  ‘  The  History  of  Little 
Goody  Two  Shoes,  otherwise  Mistress  Margery  Two  Shoes,  with  the 
means  by  which  she  acquired  learning  and  wisdom,  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  her  estate,  set  forth  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  those 

‘  Who  from  a  state  of  rags  and  care, 

And  having  shoes  but  half  a  pair, 

Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix, 

And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six.  ’ 

In  the  vault  of  John  Newbery  are  buried  other  members  of  his  family. 
There  is  a  curious  error  of  dates  in  the  inscription.  He  is  recorded  to 
have  died  in  1767,  aged  34  ;  his  daughter  Mary  in  1792,  aged  50,  so 
that  she  was  born  in  1742,  when  he  could  (according  to  the  inscription) 
have  been  only  nine  years  old  !  As  the  tomb  bears  marks  of  restoration, 
I  suspect  the  graver’s  chisel  went  wrong  somewhere  at  the  time,  chang¬ 
ing  perhaps  a  5  into  a  3  in  the  publisher’s  own  age.  Here  is  a  portion 
of  his  epitaph,  exactly  as  arranged  and  punctuated  : — 

‘  Stay,  Passenger,  and  contemplate, 

Virtues,  which  arose  on  this  spot ; 

Urbanity,  that  adorned  Society, 

Knowledge,  that  discerned  and  . 

Skill,  that  introduced 
The  most  powerful  discovery 
In  the  annals  of  medicine 
The  humble  wisdom  that  taught 
And  still  teaches  moral  lessons 
To  the  rising  generation, 

Lament 

That  a  breast  inspired  with  such  virtues 
Is  sunk  in  dust.’ 

I  believe  ‘  the  most  powerful  discovery  in  the  annals  of  medicine  ’  was 
a  worm-powder  for  children  ;  while,  of  course,  his  child’s  picture-books 
were  the  ‘  moral  lessons.  ’  Compare  these  stilted  phrases  with  the 
epitaph  on  a  tomb  that  lies  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  Temple  Church  : — 

‘  Here  lies  Oliver  Goldsmith.  ’ 

Still,  John  Newbery  did  at  least  one  wise  act,  whereof  I  was  informed 
by  my  friend  the  Vicar.  There  is  an  old  inn  at  Waltham,  which  tra¬ 
dition  says  was  the  grange  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  at  Shottesbrooke  : 
a  quaint  old  timbered  house  that  clearly  has  a  history.  Any  pedestrian 
who  strays  so  far  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  Rhine  and  Danube,  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Himmaleh,  as  to  loiter  through  English  villages,  will  find 
good  beer  at  stalwart  Mr.  Pope’s,  and  the  custom  is  to  sell  it  by  the 
pound  !  This  inn  belonged  to  John  Newbery  ;  he  left  it  to  the  parish 
for  ever,  and  the  vicar  and  the  churchwardens  are  thus  enabled  to 
choose  the  landlord  of  the  chief  public-house  in  the  village.  The  rent, 
£\o  a-year,  goes  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.” 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 
THE  CRAFT  AND  ITS  CHARITIES. 


Sir, — The  temperate  and  truthful  article  in  your  last  impression  has 
emboldened  me  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  anent  that  portion  which 
deals  with  “  the  artisans  whose  whole  affair  the  charity  is.” 

That  the  journeyman  printer  is  not  radically  uncharitable  may  be 
fairly  adduced  from  the  fact  of  his  contributing  so  largely  to  the  many 
trade  benefits  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  his  companions.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  therefore,  the  existence  of  the  material,  how  to  get  at  and 
utilize  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and 
Orphan  Asylum  Corporation  is  worthy  some  slight  consideration. 

Notorious,  alas,  is  the  fact  that  the  journeyman  printer  has  not  sup¬ 
ported  the  Charities  as  he  should  have  done.  To  alter  this  painful 
state  of  affairs  the  prevailing  fashion  has  been  to  lecture  him  upon  the 
point.  This  may  have  had  some  effect,  but  evidently  the  work  is  far 
from  complete. 

Suppose  another  course  be  pursued.  If  the  journeyman  printer  is 
worth  anything,  discontinue  theoretical  harangues  and  cultivate  him  ! 
He  has  had  an  impression  (I  don’t  say  correctly)  that  he  was  not 
wanted.  Once,  after  attending  an  annual  meeting,  and  with  great 
difficulty  obtaining  a  hearing,  he  succeeded  in  deposing  a  councilman 
he  loved  not.  About  the  next  news  heard  was  that  the  banished 
one  had  been  recalled  to  his  seat  on  the  Council. 

A  peculiar  fellow  is  this  journeyman  printer,  yet  withal  a  social. 
North  and  south,  under  his  auspices,  have  auxiliaries  been  organized, 
and  the  sums  collected,  though  small,  have  assisted  to  swell  the 
general  fund.  Not  always  has  the  countenance  of  his  charity  been 
turned  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  him.  Times  have  been  when  he 
has  asked  the  Governing  Body  to  lend  their  weight  to  his  undertakings 
in  aid  of  the  Funds,  and,  if  they  have  held  out  the  hand,  it  has  not 
been  the  hearty  shake  of  equality. 

,  All  this  is  now,  I  hope,  in  course  of  alteration.  The  journeyman 
printer  will  throw  his  energies  into  the  business  of  accumulating  funds 
— (it  is  even  whispered  that  he  intends  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
endow  a  pension  of  his  own) — will  join  issue  with  the  philanthropist, 
connected  or  unconnected  with  “the  Trade,”  and  battle’for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Cor¬ 
poration.  But  the  journeyman  printer  says:  The  Annual  Meeting 
and  Election  must  be  held  on  a  Saturday,  when  he  can  attend  •with¬ 
out  loss  of  time.  This  is  what  he  wants,  this  is  what  he  asks,  this  is 
what  he  must  have. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  second  Fete  and  Garden  Party  in  aid  of  the  Almshouse 
Endowment  Fund  takes  place  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  on  Saturday, 
July  24,  to  make  a  success  of  which  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  institutions  is  respectfully  solicited  by 
yours,  &c., 

John  Buchanan, 

July  3,  1875.  Chairman,  Garden  Party  Committee. 

[We  may  here  state  that  some  of  the  Employers  likewise  feel  that 
their  participation  in  the  management  of  the  Trade  Charities  is  not 
sufficiently  sought,  and  that  were  it  properly  asked  for  it  would  not 
only  be  accorded,  but  might  be  found  greatly  to  conduce  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Corporation.— Ed.] 


The  International  Telegraph  Conference  has  decided  that  short 
advices  up  to  ten  words  in  length  shall  be  forwarded  at  three-fifths  the 
charge  for  full  messages. 

Post-Office  Irregularities. — The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  says  : — Some  time  ago  a  deputation  from  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  waited  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
Post-office  in  consequence  of  the  great  irregularities  in  the  mail  service 
between  the  west  and  east  coasts  of  the  Northern  Counties.  It  was 
then  stated  that  at  Hull  no  fewer  than  400  mails  had  been  late  in  six 
months,  and  at  Newcastle  letters  were  delivered  at  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  which  ought  to  have  arrived  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

Trust  Not. — Before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  has  been  heard  a  case 
in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Bailey,  a  printer,  sued  the  Eastern  Counties 
Aquarium  Company  to  recover  .£600  for  work  done.  The  project  of 
the  company  had  proved  a  failure,  and  certain  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  plaintiff  and  others  in  settlement  of  their  claims,  an 
explanation  of  which  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  defence, 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 
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^ttstocrs  CfliTesjjonbmts. 

J.  Malloch,  Edinburgh. — Your  communication  and  its  enclosure 
are  to  hand,  and  the  latter  has  been  cheerfully  forwarded  as  requested 
by  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  block  “  comes.”  We  have 
already  described  your  process  in  our  pages  :  does  this  latest  sample 
present  any  novelty  or  improvement  ?  Y our  subscription  expires  in 
August  next. 

Lithography  in  Spain. — We  believe  we  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Bonomi  for  stating  that  lithography  was  taken  into  Spain  while 
Wellington  was  fighting  there,  by  some  Germans  who  kept  it  a  secret. 
The  Duke  got  his  dispatches  done  by  it. 

W.  T.  P.,  Ireland. — There  are  several  good  makers  in  the  market. 
We  have  one  cutting-machine  in  use — and  it  has  for  years  proved  itself 
a  very  good  one — by  Harrild  &  Sons,  and  another,  a  very  powerful 
and  efficient  one,  made  by  Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co.,  of  Manchester.  Con¬ 
sult  our  advertisement  pages  :  you  will  find  them  “  profitable  reading.” 

Our  Publishing  Office  is  now  at  81,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged  by  our  cor¬ 
respondents  sending  all  communications  to  that  address.  Some  of  our 
American  Exchanges  are  particularly  requested  to  note  the  above 
fact. 

Back  Numbers. — We  charge  one  shilling  apiece  for  Back 
Numbers,  and  those  of  our  friends  who  have  failed  to  keep  up  their 
file  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  are  advised  to 
make  up  their  sets  at  once,  as  we  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  them 
with  Back  Numbers,  at  any  price,  if  they  defer  the  matter. 

The  Bibliography  of  Printing. — For  a  long  time  past  we  have 
been  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  Bibliography  of  Printing, 
and  we  hope,  before  long,  to  present  our  readers  with  the  results  of  our 
labours.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  assistance  and 
suggestions  of  any  of  our  readers  who  have  materials  to  place  at  our 
disposal,  or  who  may  be  willing  in  any  way  to  assist  the  enterprise — 
one  which  is  in  every  sense  worthy  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Craft . 


**  Our  correspondents  must,  as  far  as  possible,  refrain  from 
entailing  upon  us  the  trouble  of  private  communications,  for  which  we 
have  not  time.  Many  of  our  friends  pay  us  the  compliment  of  making 
us  “  standing  counsel  ”  in  all  their  difficulties,  and  seem  to  credit  us 
alike  with  inexhaustible  good-nature  and  knowledge. 


'polite  lo  ^Ibbtrirscrs. 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

i  Month. 

3  Months. 

6  Months. 

9  Months. 

12  Months. 

One  Page  ... 

£■  s.  d. 

4  10  0 

^  d. 

4  0  0 

£■  *•  d. 

3  16  6 

0  ^ 

0 

£■  s.  d. 

3  3  0 

Half  Page  ... 

0 

0 

0* 

2.5  0 

226 

200 

1176 

Quarter  Page 

176 

146 

1  3  0 

12  0 

100 

Wrapper  and  Special  pages  by  arrangement. 

Per  Inch,  5l  ;  per  Line  of  io  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment,  and  to  insure  insertion,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  money  be  remitted  with  short  advertisements. 

Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holborn  Money  Order  Office. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  before  the  12th  of  each  month, 
accompanied  by  a  remittance,  to  insure  insertion  in  the  current  number. 
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A  NEW  TABLE  FOR  GIVING  OUT  PAPER. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  this  month  a 
carefully  compiled  Table  for  Giving  Out  Paper  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  Printer.  It  will,  we  believe,  be  found  of  more  use  than 
some  others  of  more  extended  dimensions  that  have  been  published, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  Surplus  when  the  sheets  produce  more  than 
the  exact  number  required.  The  upper  part  of  it  gives  the  quantity 
required  for  a  given  number  of  copies  :  the  lower  part  gives  the 
number  of  copies  on  a  given  quantity  of  paper. 
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PRINTING  BY  CONTRACT, 

T  hardly  needed  the  scandalous 
revelations  made  in  the  case 
that  we  report  elsewhere  to 
call  the  serious  attention  of 
printers  to  the  great,  glar¬ 
ing,  growing  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  Printing 
by  Contract.  The  anomalies  with  which 
it  is  surrounded  have  multiplied,  and 
the  evils  with  which  it  is  indissolubly 
connected  have  become  more  aggra¬ 
vated  from  time  to  time.  Concurrently 
with,  apparently,  a  new  code  of  com¬ 
mercial  morals — a  code  which  rejects 
many  of  the  old  safeguards  of  honour 
and  probity,  and  which  admits  practices 
which  cannot  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
of  either  truth  or  honesty — has  been  the 
introduction  of  new  evils,  until  the  entire  system  seems 
now  to  be  corrupt  to  the  core. 

The  trial  of  Beckett  v.  M‘Corquodale  exemplifies  but 
one  aspect  of  a  vicious  system,  which  has  extended  with 
the  growth  of  modern  commerce,  and  which  powerfully 
illustrates  the  gross  injustice  under  which  a  contractor  may 
find  himself  practically  helpless  to  avert  the  loss  of  not  only 
his  business,  but  even  his  reputation  for  knowing  how  to 
conduct  his  affairs.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  see  the  evils  of 
Printing  by  Contract  in  their  fullest  development,  and  press¬ 
ing  upon  the  luckless  contractor  with  the  greatest  harshness 
and  severity,  we  fancy  we  must  turn  from  the  case  of  Com¬ 
panies  and  Firms  to  the  example  furnished  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  printing  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  about  to  deliver  a  homily  on  the  ethics  of 
commercial  life ;  still  less  are  we  about  to  insinuate  that 


those  engaged  in  our  own  business  are  capable  of 
acts  that  are  not  tolerated  in  other  trades.  Our  intention 
at  this  moment  is  more  just  and  practical.  We  are  about 
to  treat  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  many  feel  very  strongly, 
with  a  view  of  exposing  some  of  the  features  of  an  evil  which 
commonly  escape  notice. 

It  would  be  futile  to  deny  the  primd  facie  advantages  in 
many  instances  of  the  contract  system  as  far  as  the  public 
are  concerned,  who  get  their  work  done,  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceded,  at  a  lower  price  by  competition  than  they  would 
without  it.  Equally  useless  would  it  be  to  deny  that  many 
transactions  carried  out  upon  this  system  are  straightforward 
and  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  the  customer  knowing  be¬ 
forehand  exactly  what  the  work  will  cost,  the  tradesman 
knowing  exactly  what  he  will  receive  for  his  work.  Under 
such  circumstances,  when  the  bill  is  rendered  there  can  be 
no  dispute  in  the  matter  at  all,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
grumbling  on  either  side.  The  great  objection  to  the 
system  is  the  facility  it  constantly  offers  for  favouritism  or 
spite  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  for  trickery,  mean¬ 
ness,  and,  we  may  add,  downright  fraud.  If  all  men  would 
govern  their  business  life,  it  has  been  said,  by  the  principles 
of  morality  to  which  society,  if  not  a  higher  authority,  re¬ 
quires  them  to  conform  in  their  private  life,  these  evils  of 
course  would  never  arise.  But  when  competition  enters  in, 
men  often  act  on  the  detestable  dogma  that  “  all  is  fair  in 
war  and  business,”  and  do  and  suffer  to  be  done  things 
which  their  conscience  must  tell  them  are  unequivocally 
reprehensible. 

Descending,  however,  from  this  standpoint,  let  us  look  at 
the  contract  system  in  its  practical  working.  In  the  first 
_ place,  it  is  a  system  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the 
tradesman’s  independence.  All  who  have  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  contract  to  supply  great  public  bodies  or  institu¬ 
tions  can  appreciate  this.  It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  for 
a  Government  contractor  to  successfully  carry  out  an  under- 
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taking,  it  is  indispensable  that,  under  all  circumstances,  he 
should  keep  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  officials ;  conse¬ 
quently  he  is  reduced  to  a  position  of  subserviency  to  the 
caprice,  and  often  the  ignorance,  of  the  subordinates  of  his 
employer.  In  this  respect  Government  printing  furnishes 
no  immunities.  The  printer  is  required  to  please  the  whims 
• — frequently  antagonistic — of  a  number  of  officials;  of 
people  who  know  but  little  and  care  nothing  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  the  task  they  impose. 
The  “  insolence^of  office  ”  is  never  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  treatment  of  contractors  ;  and  there  are  many  trades¬ 
men  who  would  rather  not  tender  at  all  for  work  which 
perhaps  they  are  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  execute, 
than  submit  to  the  indignities  and  the  loss  of  independence 
and  self-respect  which  the  acceptance  of  a  Government 
contract,  with  all  its  offensive  conditions,  would  involve. 

An  illustration  of  the  Government  system  is  furnished  in 
the  stipulation  to  keep  forms  standing.  This  is  to  meet 
some  problematical  necessity  which  may  arise  for  reprints, 
which  are  to  be  done  at  a  certain  price  exclusive  of 
composition.  The  result  is  that  a  printer  has  to  fill  his 
office  with  a  number  of  useless  forms,  and  there  is  not  a 
Government  contractor  who  has  not  been  compelled  to  store 
up  thousands  of  standing  forms  which  will  never  go  to  press  a 
second  time.  There  is,  again,  the  original  expense  of  type  and 
material,  an  item  whose  magnitude  none  but  a  Government 
printer  with  actual  experience  can  appreciate.  This  is  an 
excellent  arrangement  for  the  typefounders  and  printers’ 
suppliers,  but  for  no  one  else.  -Our  Parliamentary  printers 
frequently  order  tons  of  type  at  a  time,  and  the  type  is 
perhaps  blocked  for  years.  During  the  whole  of  that  period 
interest  is  of  course  accruing  on  the  outlay  for  material,  yet 
when  the  bill  is  sent  in  only  contract  prices  are  allowed. 
We  were  recently  told  of  an  instance  where  the  printer  had 
just  sent  in  a  bill  amounting,  we  believe,  only  to  about  ^40,  for 
a  job  consisting  of  a  large,  number  of  folio  pages  which  had 
been  out  in  proof,  and  therefore  had  to  be  kept  in  chase  for 
the  convenience  of  Government,  for  the  period  of  sixteen 
years  ;  and  we  much  doubt  if  this  is  an  extreme  case. 

Such  arrangements  as  these  are  a  gross  abuse  of  power, 
and  in  their  effect  upon  the  printer  are  next  door  to  ruinous ; 
but  he,  unhappy  man,  must  submit  to  them.  In  fact,  the 
powers  of  the  Government  Stationery  Office  are  almost 
unlimited,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  the 
only  authority  who  can,  and  does  in  respect  to  certain 
matters,  override  the  ruling  of  the  successor  of  that  official 
despot,  the  late  Mr.  M'Culloch. 

But  not  only  is  the  price  of  composition  fixed  as  nearly  as 
may  be  on  the  basis  of  the  mere  “  cast-up,”  Corrections  are 
in  most  cases  defined  to  be  paid  for  at  so  much — or,  rather, 
so  little — per  page,  no  matter  their  nature  and  amount ;  and 
a  like  system  is  adopted  in  regard  to  extras  generally.  We 
remember  looking  into  the  terms  of  a  Government  contract 
some  time  ago,  where  the  price  for  composition  was  less 
than  the  compositors’  wages,  and  the  allowance  for  correc¬ 
tions  3d.  per  foolscap  page.  If  the  printer  who  knows  his 
business  will  couple  these  conditions  in  his  mind  with  the 
fact  that  they  applied  to  a  contract  where  everything  was  to 
he  permanently  kept  in  type ,  it  will  at  once  be  evident  that 
while  nothing  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  first  composition  but 
the  satisfaction  of  working  at  a  loss  for  the  Stationery  Office, 
still  less  was  there  to  be  derived  from  the  subsequent 
printing  of  the  standing  forms. 

Not  a  small  matter,  either,  is  the  stipulation  that  bills 
shall  be  made  out  in  triplicate.  This  adds  very  appreciably 
to  the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  printer,  who  has  to  employ 
technically  skilled  and  experienced  clerks  to  do  this  work. 
Bills  are,  besides,  required  to  be  made  out  with  a  superfluity  of 
detail.  A  copy  of  the  job  generally  has  to  accompany  the 


account,  and  it  must  be  marked  in  certain  specified  styles, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  all  extras  ;  such 
as  “  This  is  brevier,”  “  This  is  long  primer,”  and  so  on,  for 
the  information  of  those  who,  if  all  this  is  needful,  presum¬ 
ably  know  nothing  about  the  business.  If  the  bills  are.  not 
minutely  conformable  to  the  prescribed  regulations,  they  are 
returned,  and  of  course  the  printer  has  the  longer  to  wait 
for  his  bill  to  be  passed.  Apart  from  the  annoyance  en¬ 
gendered  by  this  regulation,  there  is  a  positive  waste  of 
money  and  time  inherent  in  it ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  seldom 
taken  into  consideration  by  those  who  tender  for  work. 

The  printer  who  would  undertake  any  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contracts  must  be  prepared  to  keep  up  a  very  large 
staff  of  hands.  Occasions  arise  when  there  is  no  work  for 
them,  but  they  must  be  retained  on  the  establishment,  again 
involving  loss.  However  well-appointed  his  office  is,  the 
printer  sometimes  finds  that  he  must  get  external  assistance, 
and  transfer  some  of  the  work  to  fellow-tradesmen.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  expected  that  these  will  do 
the  work  at  contract  prices ;  hence  on  such  items  the  con¬ 
tractor  actually  loses  money.  To  execute  Government 
work  satisfactorily,  in  fact,  requires  an  office  exclusively 
devoted  to  this  class  of  work,  and  which  can  “do  any¬ 
thing,” — a  kind  of  office  which  we  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  coming  across. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  these  items  are  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  ones  incidental  to  contract  work,  such 
as  its  being  done  at  night-time,  or  at  very  short  notice ; 
and  when  we  look  for  the  inducements  in  the  shape  of  the 
profits,  we  wholly  fail  to  discover  them.  We  some  years 
since  heard  a  Government  printer  publicly  state  that  his 
firm — one  of  the  highest  respectability — did  not  clear  five 
per  cent,  on  the  money  sunk  in  their  offices  for  public 
printing,  and  we  believe  he  spoke  the  truth.  It  may  be  said, 
Why  submit  to  this  ?  Why  go  on  with  a  system  so  unpleasant, 
so  derogatory,  so  worrying,  and  so  unremunerative  ?  The 
answer  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  :  it  is 
simply  that  few  who  have  once  laid  themselves  out  for  it 
can  afford  to  leave  it.  They  must  continue  in  the  groove 
they  have  got  into,  for  the  dislocation  that  would  follow  an 
attempt  to  get  out  of  it  would  amount  almost  to  self-oblite¬ 
ration.  All  firms  are  not  alike,  perhaps,  in  this  respect. 
One  old-established  house  that  had  held  the  contract  for 
eighty  years  for  an  important  section  of  work  which  passed 
into  the  control  of  Government,  found  the  terms  of  the 
Stationery  Office  so  unprofitable  that  they  preferred  to  con¬ 
sign  to  the  metal-pot  the  forms  which  had  accumulated 
and  the  metal  which  had  been  set  up,  rather  than  subscribe 
to  the  monstrous  conditions  proposed  for  their  acceptance. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  great  outcry  for  the 
printing  of  Prayer-books  and  Bibles,  as  well  as  all  other 
Government  printing,  to  be  thrown  open  in  its  entirety  to 
competition.  We  agree  with  those  who  advocate  this,  on 
the  ground  that  open  competition,  without  any  favour  to 
any  individual,  is  the  only  reasonable  and  justifiable  course 
to  adopt.  But  we  warn  the  trade  at  large  not  to  expect  any 
great  advantage  from  a  change  in  this  direction.  The 
alteration  would  be  good  in  principle,  no  doubt,  but  its 
results  will  be  not  a  little  surprising  to  those  who  have  not 
given  the  question  much  consideration.  We  speak  by  the 
book  when  we  say  that  the  work  is  done  at  present  at  a 
fearfully  low  price;  and  if  any  one  knows  how  a  printer  is 
to  make  his  fortune  by  newly  taking  up  Government  con¬ 
tracts,  he  is  possessed  of  fuller  information  than  our  own. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  the  contract  system  are,  as  we  have 
shown,  preventable  ;  others  are  essential  to  it.  Many  of  the 
former  might  be  avoided  by  a  better  understanding  among 
members  of  the  trade,  and,  above  all,  by  a  higher  spirit  ot 
rectitude  being  cultivated  and  acted  upon  by  all  parties,  and 
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especially  by  the  Government.  We  do  not  know  whether 
an  Association  of  Master  Printers  might  not  be  advantageous 
in  promoting  a  better  state  of  things  if  all  the  Government 
printing  were  thrown  open  ;  certainly  it  would  promote  an 
esprit  du  corps  which  is  now  signally  wanting  amongst  us. 
We  should  rejoice  if  we  could  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
the  contract  system  would  be  wholly  abolished,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  and  honourable  relations  which  once  existed  be¬ 
tween  a  tradesman  and  his  customer  restored ;  but  it  is  idle 
to  wish  for  the  impossible.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  may  be 
abated,  if  not  abolished,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  con¬ 
tracts  should  never  be  entered  upon  except  when  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  without  them.  There  are  few  trades  which  are 
so  peculiarly  situated  as  printing  in  the  way  of  a  diversity  of 
details,  unforeseen  contingencies,  and  extra  items  of  expense 
— items  that  are  unpreventable,  and  impossible  of  estimation 
beforehand.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  brick  wall  may  be 
judged  readily  enough,  but  the  cast-up  of  a  large  mass  of 
printing  merely  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  lines  contained 
in  it,  without  regard  to  many  other  considerations,  is  unfair  ! 
and  fallacious.  So  with  many  other  kinds  of  printing; 
experience  only  can  afford  any  data  for  estimating  in 
advance  their  total  cost. 

The  substitute  for  the  contract  system  is  honesty,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  business  on  the  part  of 
the  master-tradesman,  and  technical  skill  on  the  part  of  his 
workmen ;  while  the  employer  who  is  a  man  of  sense  will 
well  know  that  all  his  vigilance  and  the  most  binding  con¬ 
ditions,  when  they  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  man  to 
live  by  his  labours,  will  fail  to  protect  him  from  bad  ma¬ 
terials  and  incompetent  workmanship.  Nothing  is  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  good  work  and  materials  :  these  could  at 
one  time  always  be  secured  at  a  fair  price,  and  they  may 
be  obtained  still  by  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  see  their 
true  value,  and  to  know  and  appreciate  them  when  they 
get  them. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  would 
strongly  dissuade  printers  from  embarking  in  the  contract 
system  without  full  knowledge  of  what  they  will  have  to  do 
and  submit  to ;  indeed,  our  advice  to  those  generally  who 
contemplate  tendering  must  be  that  of  Punch  to  “  parties 
about  to  many  :  ” — Don’t  ! 


AMBROISE  FIRMIN-DIDOT  ON  ALDUS 
MANUTIUS. 

THE  celebrated  French  printer,  M.  Ambroise  Firmin 
Didot  has  just  issued  a  memoir  of  an  exceptionally 
interesting  character.  Its  subject  is  Aldus  Manutiusf*  the 
great  Italian  printer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whom  the 
world  of  literature  owes  some  of  the  best  editions  of  the 
Greek  classics,  and  the  world  of  art  some  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  typography.  It  was  meet  that  the  life  of  Aldus 
should  be  written  by  Didot,  for  in  many  respects  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  two  men  are  similar.  Few  besides  the  “Nestor 
of  French  printers,”  as  he  has  been  styled,  could  tell  so 
lovingly  and  discriminately  the  story  of  the  grand  old 
Venetian.  We  are  often  reminded  that  the  race  of  “learned 
printers  ”  has  died  out,  but  every  member  of  the  craft  must 
rejoice  that  there  is  still  left,  as  the  biographer  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  printer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
perhaps  the  most  erudite  and  the  most  elegant  printer  of 
the  nineteenth.  “Aide  Manuce”  is  therefore  interesting 
in  regard  both  to  its  subject  and  its  author,  and  as  we 
have  in  one  connection  two  such  names  as  Aldus  and 


Aide  Manuce  et  l’Hellemsme  a  Venise.  Par  Ambroise  Firmin 
Didot.  Paris,  1875. 


Didot,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give  our  readers  some  account 
of  the  careers  of  both. 

The  Didots  are  a  family  of  printers,  who  have  pursued 
their  calling  uninterruptedly  from  the  year  1713  to  the 
present  day.  The  founder  of  the  house  was  Francois 
Didot,  born  1689,  and  died  1759,  who  not  only  succeeded 
himself  in  producing  some  of  the  finest  editions  of  his  age, 
but  imbued  his  sons  with  an  absorbing  love  of  the  art. 
Added  to  this,  he  gave  them  a  splendid  classical  education, 
and  otherwise,  brought  them  up  as  worthy  followers  of  the 
most  eminent  typographers  of  the  previous  centuries. 
Frangois  Ambroise,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in  1720,  and 
died  in  1804;  Pierre  Francois,  the  other  son,  was  born  in 
1732,  and  died  in  1793.  The  two  young  men  devoted 
themselves  generally  to  the  printing  business,  but  each  took 
up  a  speciality.  Frangois  studied  typefounding,  and 
effected  many  improvements  in  it,  while  Pierre  studied 
papermaking,  and  established  the  renowned  mills  at 
Essonne,  near  Paris.  By  order  of  Louis  XVI.,  they  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  French  classic  authors,  which  are  still 
highly  esteemed  for  their  beauty  and  their  correctness. 

Frangois  Ambroise  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Pierre 
(born  1760,  died  1853),  and  Firmin  (born  1764,  died 
1836).  This  was  the  third  generation,  and  it  greatly 
increased  the  fame  of  the  house,  by  its  magnificent 
“  Louvre”  editions  of  French  and  Latin  authors.  Firmin 
applied  himself,  as  well,  to  Stereotyping,  which  he  materially 
developed,  and  Typefounding,  to  the  resources  of  which  he 
added  some  beautiful  scripts,  which  were  soon  in  requisition 
all  over  Europe.  His  publishing  achievements  included 
some  issues  of  books  characterized  not  only  by  beauty  but 
cheapness — in  his  time  a  novel  recommendation. 

Pierre  Didot  also  was  worthily  followed  by  his  own  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Henry,  born  1765,  died  1852,  was  a  type¬ 
founder,  famous  for  the  microscopic  perfection  of  the 
smaller  types  used  in  his  miniature  editions ;  his  brother, 
St.  Leger,  devoted  himself  to  papermaking,  and  was  the 
first,  it  is  said,  to  accomplish  the  manufacture  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  web,  without  which  the  modern  system  of  fast 
printing  would  have  been  impossible.  St.  Leger  had  a  son 
Jules,  who  maintained  and  even  increased  the  fame  of  his 
family  by  his  skill  as  a  punch-cutter. 

Firmin  Didot  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Ambroise 
Firmin  and  Hyacinthe.  The  first  was  born  in  1790,  the 
second  in  1794.  They  have  together  done  as  much  for  then- 
art  and  for  literature  as  any  of  their  forefathers.  The  firm 
which  now  exists,  under  the  name  of  Firmin  Didot,  embraces 
Paul,  born  1822,  the  son  of  Hyacinthe,  and  Alfred,  the 
son  of  Ambroise,  born  in  1821.  Their  printing-office, 
in  the  Rue  Jacob,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Paris,  and 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  operations  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated  that  they  usually  print  about  200  reams 
of  paper  per  day. 

Ambroise  Firmin,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  has 
written  several  treatises,  technical,  literary,  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  on  printing  and  cognate  subjects.  He  contributed 
to  the  Encyclopedic  moderne  the  article  on  “  Typography,” 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  an  octavo  volume  of  405 
pages,  double  columns.  In  1863  he  wrote  a  typographic 
and  bibliographic  Essay  on  the  History  of  Engraving  on 
Wood.  His  studies  have  also  been  prosecuted  in  the 
direction  of  philology,  and  we  have  as  the  result  “  Remarks 
on  a  Reform  of  French  Orthography”  (1872),  “  Observations 
on  the  Propositions  of  the  Lausanne  Committee  ”  (1871), 
and  “  Observations  on  French  Orthography,  being  an  his¬ 
torical  account  of  the  opinions  and  systems  propounded 
with  a  view  to  its  reform  from  1527  to  the  present  time” — 
which  was  issued  in  1867,  and  a  second  revised  and  con¬ 
siderably  augmented  edition  in  1868.  He  has  also  written 
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a  book  of  travels,  “Notes  of  a  Voyage  in  the  East”  in  1816 
and  1817,  a  treatise  on  literary  and  artistic  property,  which 
was  issued  in  1862,  and  has  edited  several  of  the  classic 
authors,  among  them  the  Anacreon  and  Thucydides.  He 
was  appointed  member  and  secretary  of  the  jury  for  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1851  at  London,  and  in  connection 
therewith  issued  a  work  on  the  state  of  printing,  publishing, 
and  papermaking,  as  exemplified  by  the  specimens  shown, 
and  he  also  compiled  the  official  report  of  the  jury.  In  the 
field  of  biography  he  has  produced  “A  Study  of  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Jean  de  Joinville”  (appeared  in  1858),  which 
has  reached  a  fifth  edition  ;  and  “A  Study  of  Jean  Cousin” 
(1872),  a  splendid  work  in  302  pages,  with  an  atlas  in  folio. 
His  latest  work  is  the  “  Life  of  Aldus,”  which  he  has  now 
given  us.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  printing,  we 
think,  that  rivals  in  interest  the  achievements  of  the  Didot 
family,  and  nothing  that  any  of  them  ever  accomplished  is 
more  wonderful  than  the  literary  and  typographic  labours 
of  M.  Ambroise  Firmin.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four  he  has 
published  a  book  on  which  alone  his  fame  might  safely 
rest,  for  it  is  a  monument  of  his  industry  and  erudition. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  author,  let  us  now  look  to 
the  subject  of  his  book. 

Aldus  Manutius  (Fr.  Aide  Manuce),  better  known  as 
Aldus  the  Elder,  was  born  in  the  Roman  States  in  1449 
or  1450,  at  Sermonetta,  near  Velletri.*  He  died  at  Venice 
the  6th  February,  1514,  of  the  Venetian  style,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  6th  February,  1515,  of  our  style,  twenty-one 
days  after  having  made  his  will,  dated  the  16th  January, 
1514.  According  to  this  chronology,  which  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  his  grandson,  he  would  be  sixty-five  years  old, 
but  according  to  popular  belief  he  was  about  sixty-seven 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
studies  Aldus  was  placed  under  an  unintelligent  school¬ 
master,  to  learn  by  heart  the  rhyming  Latin  grammar  of 
Villedieu,  the  only  book  of  the  kind  then  in  use.  After 
finishing  his  studies  at  Rome  under  two  abler  preceptors, 
he  was  sent  to  Ferrara,  where  he  attended  the  celebrated 
Greek  classes  of  Guarini  of  Verona.  Having  displayed  a 
taste  for  letters,  he  commenced  at  this  city  to  read  and 
expound  publicly  some  of  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
and  continued  this  course  for  several  years.  When  war 
was  declared  between  Hercules  d’Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  Venice,  Aldus  left  Ferrara,  and  in  1482  retired  to 
Mirandola,  with  the  illustrious  Jean  Pic,  his  colleague. 
He  received  here,  during  the  space  of  two  years,  the  gener¬ 
ous  hospitality  of  several  great  Italian  families  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  as  patrons  of  literature  and  science. 
It  was  through  Pic  that  Aldus  became  acquainted  with 
Emmanuel  Adramyttenos  of  Crete,  and  this  intimacy 
enabled  him  to  study  more  thorougly  the  Greek  language, 
and  its  ancient  literary  monuments.  In  deploring  with  his 
friend  the  sufferings  of  Crete,  subjugated  by  the  Turks, 
Aldus  displayed  such  zeal,  that  he  was  called  “  the  Philhel- 
lenist”  —  a  title  that  was  afterwards  printed  on  his,  first 
books.  Aldus  was  honoured  by  Pic  by  being  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  his  sister’s  son — the  young  Prince 
of  Carpi,  Alberto  Pio,  and  of  his  younger  brother  Leonello. 
Within  about  two  years  there  was  developed  between  the 
master  and  his  pupils  a  friendship  which  was  never  after¬ 
wards  to  be  broken.  To  his  pupil,  Albert  de  Carpi,  Aldus 
dedicated  many  of  his  books,  in  particular  that  great  work, 
the  text  of  Aristotle,  and  prefixed  to  them  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  respect  and  gratitude  towards  his  pupils.  At  the 

*  His  baptismal  name  was  Teobaldo,  the  last  two  syllables  of  which 
served  him  for  a  110m  de  plume,  which  was  Latinized  into  Aldus,  with 
the  affix  of  Manutius  for  his  family,  and  sometimes  of  Romanus,  to 
indicate  his  country.  In  addition  to  all  these  names,  he  afterwards 
assumed  that  of  Pius,  out  of  compliment  to  his  favourite  pupil. 


same  time,  however,  Aldus  was  pursuing  those  general  Greek 
studies  in  which  he  took  so  much  delight.  These  were  greatly 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  learned  refugees 
from  the  East,  and  were  stimulated  by  the  prevailing  revival 
of  classic  learning  generally.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  however,  was  the  paucity  of 
Greek  books,  and  the  fact  that  the  manuscripts  could  only 
be  consulted  by  the  few.  Italy  deserves  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  country  to  print  Greek  books,  the  cities  in  which  it 
was  done  being,  in  the  order  of  their  publications,  Milan, 
Venice,  Vincenza,  and  Florence.  In  January,  1476,  ap¬ 
peared  at  Milan  the  first  book  printed  in  Greek — the 
grammar  of  Lascaris.  It  was  printed  by  Paravisini,  the 
engraving  of  the  types  being  done  by  Demetrius  the  Cretan. 
About  1480,  also  at  Milan,  appeared  editions  of  HCsop  and 
Theocritus,  without  the  name  of  the  printer;  and  in  1481  a 
Greek  Psalter,  published  by  Jean  Craston  de  Plaisance.  In 
Vincenza  Le'onard  Achates,  of  Basle,  published  on  the  18th 
July,  1488,  Lascaris’s  grammar.  At  Florence,  in  1488,  the 
two  sons  ofNerlius  issued  the  first  edition  of  Homer,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Leo  X.  On  the  10th  August,  1494,  appeared 
the  “Anthology”  of  Planude,  printed  by  Laurent-Frangois 
de  Alopa;  and  subsequently  Callemachus’s  “Gnomae  rnonas- 
tichse,”  Euripides,  and  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  As  regards 
Venice,  the  first  Greek  book  printed  there  was  the  original 
edition  of  the  “  Erotemata  ”  of  Chrysoloras,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  Peregrinum,  on  the  5th  February,  1484  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  5th  February,  1485),  a  date  ten  years  anterior 
to  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  book  with  a  date, 
printed  by  Aldus.  In  i486  two  Cretans,  Alexander  of 
Candace,  and  Laonicos,  printed  in  Venice,  the  first  a  new 
psalter,  the  second  the  “  Batrachomyomachise  ”  of  Homer. 
The  characters  used  in  the  “  Erotemata  ”  are  of  the  archaic 
form,  without  any  ligatures  except  <70  and  7,  and  they  can 
claim  no  resemblance  to  the  rich  and  beautiful  types  of 
Aldus.  Thus  the  number  of  Greek  books  printed  in  Italy 
before  1485,  was  only  about-  a  dozen  in  all.  Two  gram¬ 
mars,  two  psalters,  and  the  works  of  yEsop,  Theo¬ 
critus,  Homer,  and  an  orator  —  Isocrates,  were  all 
the  Greek  classics  which  had  been  issued  from  the 
press  before  Aldus  began  his  labours. 

Aldus  determined  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  so  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  progress  of  Greek  studies.  It  was  in  the  man¬ 
sions  of  the  princes  of  Carpi  and  of  Pic  de  la  Mirandole 
that  he  conceived  the  project  of  establishing  a  printing-office 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  best  examples  of  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Venice  was  chosen  as  the  place  most 
favourable  for  his  enterprise,  on  account  of  its  constant  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Greece,  its  progress  in  the  typographic 
art,  and  the  greater  political  freedom  and  liberty  of  thought 
that  it  enjoyed  over  what  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  republic.  The  family  of  the  princes  of  Carpi,  having  fur¬ 
nished  Aldus  with  the  means  of  starting  his  printing-office, 
invited  him  to  set  it  up  in  one  of  their  own  houses — their 
chateau,  in  fact,  at  Novi.  Aldus,  however,  was  obliged  to 
refuse  this  hospitality,  on  account  of  the  troubled  state  ot 
the  neighbourhood.  It  was  in  Venice,  near  the  Church  ot 
St.  Augustin,  that  he  set  up  his  office,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Prince  of  Carpi,  and  with  the  encouragement  of  many 
of  the  patricians  and  other  lovers  of  literature.  Just  as  at 
Rome  the  first  printers  reproduced  for  the  most  part  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  Latin  authors ;  so  Aldus  resolved  to  repro¬ 
duce  those  of  the  Greek  authors.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
labours  by  many  of  the  illustrious  and  learned  refugees  who 
had  escaped  from  Greece,  and  who  found  in  his  printing- 
house  another  native  country.  The  great  number  of  prefaces 
written  in  Greek  by  them  as  well  as  by  Aldus  himself  affords 
ground  for  the  belief  that  Greek  was  spoken  in  the  office  as 
much  as  Latin  was  in  that  of  Estienne.  We  find  also  instruc- 
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tions  to  the  workmen  given  in  Greek,  both  as  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  imposition  of  the  sheets,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
“  bookbinding  in  the  Greek  style.”  The  signatures  also  are 
indicated  in  Greek  characters  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  only  two  books  had  previously  been 
printed  in  Venice  in  the  Greek  text,  a  text  little  understood 
by  the  working  classes,  the  difficulties  which  Aldus  must 
have  experienced  may  be  imagined,  and  those  difficulties 
were  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  great  number  of  accents 
introduced,  and  the  fact  that  Aldus  seems  to  have  taken  a 
pleasure  in  multiplying  almost  to  infinity  the  number  of 
ligatures,  in  order  the 
better  to  imitate  the 
manuscripts,  for  this 
was  the  aim  of  the 
printer  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  Latin 
and  Greek  books.  It 
is  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Aldus  must 
have  engaged  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  several  men 
of  erudition  for  this 
difficult  task,  and 
especially  some  of  the 
refugee  Greek  cali- 
graphers  at  that  time 
in  Venice.  Among 
them  was  Jean  Gre- 
goropoulos,  whose 
name  is  frequently 
and  honourably  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  history. 

Aldus  married  the 
daughter  of  Andre 
Torresano  d’Asola,  the 
purchaser,  in  1479,  °f 
the  printing-office  of 
Nicolas  Jenson,  the 
celebrated  engraver 
who  was  sent  by  Louis 
XI.  to  Mayence,  the 
3rd  October,  1458,  to 
discover  the  secrets 
of  the  new  art  of 
printing.  He  esta¬ 
blished  himself  in 
Venice  in  1470. 

There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Aldus 
was  greatly  assisted 
by  this  circumstance 
in  the  cutting  of  his 
new  Greek  types,  es¬ 
pecially  the  cursive 
character  known  as 
chancelleresque . 

The  likeness  of  Aldus  Manutius  has  been  preserved  to 
us  by  the  loving  care  of  his  grandson,  who  added  it  to 
several  of  his  editions,  and  in  particular  to  that  of  Cicero, 
which  he  published  in  1853,  in  10  vols.  folio,  where  are 
given  three  portraits  of  the  family  :  that  of  Aldus,  the  elder, 
Paul  Manutius,  and  Aldus  the  younger ;  the  two  different 
marks  of  the  anchor  and  dolphin ,  are  also  produced.  In  a 
notice  in  the  edition  of  the  “  Letters  of  Paul  Manutius,” 
printed  in  Venice  in  1571,  Aldus  the  younger,  son  of  Paul, 
announced  his  design  of  printing  the  portrait  of  his  ancestor 
in  all  future  editions  that  he  might  publish,  the  better  to 
distinguish  them  from  all  others.  However,  he  was  not 


able  to  quite  fulfil  the  promise,  which,  could  he  have  carried 
it  out,  would,  in  those  days,  have  deterred  imitations,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  facility  with  which  reproduction  is  now 
effected. 

The  portrait  which  we  here  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  for  the  loan  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Didot,  of  Paris,  is  the  one  best 
known  ;  it  is  reduced  from  an  Italian  line  engraving  of  great 
rarity,  and  is  one  of  a  collection  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Ambroise  Firmin-Didot.  It  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
portraits  we  have  of  Aldus  Manutius,  engraved  on  wood  or 

copper,  and  which  are 
prefixed  to  several 
books  of  the  Aldine 
press.  From  its  supe¬ 
riority  to  all  others, 
we  can  only  suppose 
that  it  was  executed 
by  Giulio  Campag- 
nola,  who  was  es¬ 
teemed  so  highly  by 
Aldus  that  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  in  his 
will  that  he  should 
complete  the  engra¬ 
ving  of  those  of  his 
characters  in  which 
he  felt  a  specially 
great  concern.* 

M.  Didot  gives  a 
bibliographical  and 
technical  account  of 
the  products  of  the 
Aldine  press  from 
1494  to  1515,  Vene¬ 
tian  style.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  even 
enumerate  the  sub¬ 
jects  embraced  in 
this  painstaking  and 
highly  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book.  The 
first  books  issued  by 
Aldus  were,  as  we 
have  said,  without 
imprint  or  date.  The 
signed  works  of  Aldus 
have  been,  compara¬ 
tively,  well  preserved, 
and  M.  Didot  supplies 
details  of  the  subject 
of  each,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it 
was  issued,  the  type 
with  which  it  was 
printed,  and  even  the 
patrons  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  undertaken.  He  introduces  us  to  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  ladies,  who  have  become  famous  in  two  very  oppo¬ 
site  ways — Isabella  d’Est,  Marquise  of  Mantua,  and  Lucrezia 

*  At  the  side  of  the  portrait  is  the  trade  mark  of  the  printer,  a 
dolphin  entwined  around  an  anchor.  The  design  is  found  on  the 
obverse  of  a  medal  of  Vespasian,  and  on  another  of  Domitian.  Bembo 
made  Aldus  a  present  of  one  of  these,  and  the  great  printer  adopted 
the  emblem  as  a  token  of  swiftness  (the  dolphin)  in  execution,  combined 
with  steadiness  (the  anchor)  in  conception.  “  I  am  the  best  possible 
evidence  to  myself,”  he  writes  to  a  friend,  “  that  I  am  always  accom¬ 
panied,  as  they  say  I  ought  to  be,  by  the  dolphin  and  anchor.  For 
we  have  given  much  while  going  on  slowly,  and  we  have  never  done 
giving.” 


ALDUS  MANUTIUS, 

From  a  rare  Print  of  the  Time  in  the  Collection  of  M.  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot. 
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Borgia,  Duchess  of  Ferrara. '  Of  Isabella  it  is  said  that  she 
loved  art,  and,  above  all,  fine  books,  and  had  determined  to 
repair  the  on :  age  done  to  the  memory  of  Virgil  by  the  Count 
Charles  Malatesta,  who  had  thrown  his  statue  into  the 
Mincio.  Aldus  printed  for  this  noble  lady,  on  large  paper 
and  on  vellum,  some  of  the  books  she  most  admired.  As 
for  Lucrezia,  who  was  either  the  victim  of  unparalleled 
calumniation  or  a  wretch  of  the  deepest  dye,  M.  Didot 
inclines  somewhat  to  the  side  of  her  apologists,  his  exten¬ 
sive  researches  leading  him  to  the  belief  that  at  the  least 
some  of  her  alleged  crimes  were  apocryphal.  M.  Didot 
makes  us  acquainted,  further,  with  many  documents  relative 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Aldus,  some  of  which  are  especi¬ 
ally  interesting  as  a  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of 
the  times  concerning  which  he  is  writing. 

After  twenty  years  of  typographical  labour,  Aldus  died  in 
1515,  aged  67,  leaving  his  children  almost  without  any 
inheritance.  Although  his  life  had  been  one  of  economy, 
brought  to  the  verge  of  parsimony,  Aldus  may  be  said  to 
have  died  in  comparative  poverty.  His  books,  however, 
after  his  death,  realized  great  sums.  He  was  a  man  of 
singular  modesty;  was  scrupulously  just  to  his  collabora- 
teurs ,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  closest  friendship  ;  and 
was  honoured  with  the  esteem  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  Some  elegies  upon  him,  written  by  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  age,  are  given  in  the  memoir,  and  at 
the  close  we  have  the  following  tribute  by  M.  Firmin 
Didot  himself: — 

“For  my  own  part,  if  the  new  documents — if  the  more 
complete  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  con¬ 
cerning  the  public  and  private  life  of  Aldus,  by  translating 
the  numerous  prefaces  which  he  addressed  to  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  his  time — have  added  anything  to  his 
glory,  or  displayed  in  a  clearer  light  his  merits,  I  shall  con¬ 
gratulate  myself  upon  having  in  some  degree  raised  the 
base  of  a  statue  which  Italy  has  yet  delayed  to  erect  to 
Aldus  Manutius.  His  country,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  one  of  its  most  illustrious  children.  Of  the  fame 
of  Aldus  all  has  faded,  and  there  remain  but  his  books, 
relegated  to  libraries  "and  known  only  to  the  learned. 
Nothing  is  certainly  ascertained  as  to  the  place  where 
rest  his  remains,  and  even  the  house  from  whence  his 
most  remarkable  works  emanated  cannot  now  be  positively 
recognized.  Near  the  printing-office,  whose  associations 
are  now  more  business-like  than  literary,  erected  by  the 
brothers  Antonelli  in  one  of  the  most  superb  mansions  of 
Venice,  we  see  on  the  edge  of  a  canal,  near  St.  Augustine’s, 
a  house  of  sombre  appearance,  which  is  supposed,  and  with 
much  probability,  to  have  been  the  home  of  the  celebrated 
Aldine  Press.  On  a  slab  of  marble  may  be  read  this 
inscription,  placed  there  in  1828  by  the  Abbe  V.  Zenier  : — 

Mamicia  gens  eruditor.  nem.  ignota 

Hoc  loci  arte  typographica  excelluit.” 

From  want  of  further  space,  we  must  draw  these  remarks 
to  a  close  with  a  general  recommendation  of  M.  Didot’s 
book.  In  several  particulars  it  corrects  the  received 
opinions  of  the  great  typographer.  Its  elegance  of  diction 
is  not  its  only  recommendation,  for  all  its  statements  are 
carefully  weighed,  and  the  best  authorities  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  before  advancing  them.  The  ordinary  text-books  of 
the  history  of  printing  abound  with  errors  concerning  Aldus, 
and  these  have  too  often  been  copied  and  perpetuated 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  verification.  If  space  per¬ 
mitted,  we  would  like  especially  to  introduce  to  English 
readers  some  extracts  relative  to  the  types  used  by  Aldus, 
particularly  that  called  Italic ,  in  regard  to  whose  origin 
numerous  erroneous  statements  are  in  circulation,  being 
reproduced  even  in  our  best  English  treatises.  At  present 
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we  must  conclude  with  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to 
M.  Didot  for  this  “  labour  of  love  ”  which  has  worthily 
crowned  his  prolonged  and  distinguished  career.* 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PRINTING  CONTRACT. 

T  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  contract  for  the 
printing  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
from  Messrs.  McCorquodale  to  Mr.  Bell  last  autumn,  and 
again  in  May  last,  when  the  latter  made  over  his  interest 
in  the  same  to  Messrs.  Waterlow,  we  made  some  comments 
upon  the  transaction, — one  which  was  at  the  outset  some¬ 
what  of  a  surprise  to  the  printing  world  at  large,  and  a  still 
greater  source  of  wonder  to  the  parties  more  immediately 
interested. 

Messrs.  McCorquodale  had  for  twelve  years  held  the 
contract  for  the  printing  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company ;  but,  for  some  reason,  the  directors,  previously 
to  the  renewal  of  it  in  December,  1874,  decided  to  put  it 
up  to  public  tender.  The  change  was  evidently  brought 
about  by  a  man  named  Sydenham,  who  had  lately  been 
taken  into  their  employment,  and  who  seems  to  have  acted 
throughout  with  the  view  of  depriving  McCorquodale  of  the 
contract.  Contracts  were  advertised  for  in  due  form,  and 
Messrs.  McCorquodale  tendered.  Sydenham,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  actively  at  work  amongst  his  own  friends  to 
induce  them  to  tender ;  and  at  last,  through  Friswell,  he 
induced  a  jobbing  printer  of  Chelsea,  named  Bell,  to 
compete.  Sydenham  told  Bell,  it  seems,  that  McCorquodale’s 
firm  had  been  making  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year  out  of 
the  contract,  and  that  the  directors  would  accept  a  lesser 
tender.  Sydenham  himself,  be  it  observed,  was  the  head 
of  the  printing  department,  and  the  tenders  were  in  his 
custody.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff, 
Beckett,  which  we  give  in  our  Law  Report  this  month,  that 
as  soon  as  Bell’s  tender  was  deposited  .an  arrangement  was 
made  between  Sydenham  the  Great  Western  clerk,  Bell  the 
printer,  Beckett  the  plaintiff,  and  two  others,  that  they 
should  go  to  his  office,  after  hours,  and,  after  inspection  of 
Messrs.  McCorquodale’s  tender,  amend  that  of  Bell  so  as 
to  reduce  it  below  Messrs.  McCorquodale’s  figures.  This 
they  did.  They  proceeded  to  the  office  ;  they  unsealed  the 
tenders  ;  they  amended,  altered,  and  erased  at  their  leisure, 
even  substituting  some  specifications.  Finally,  their  work 
accomplished,  they  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  public- 
house  “to  do  some  champagne”  and  divide  the  spoil.  Bell, 
of  course,  was  to  get— and  did  get — the  contract.  Beckett 
was  to  have  one  hundred  pounds ;  Friswell,  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  Beckett  to  Bell,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ;  and 
Sydenham,  it  was  understood,  “  was  to  look  to  Bell.” 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  case,  which  we  have  taken  in 
substance  from  The  Hour ,  which  not  only  reported  the  action 
at  length  in  its  columns,  but  felt  the  matter  was  of  sufficient 
public  importance  to  justify  drawing  attention  to  it  in 
a  leading  article.  It  is  but  seldom  that  the  daily  press  has 
troubled  to  take  notice  of  the  affairs  of  the  Printing  trade, 
and  still  seldomer  that  those  affairs  have  been  rightly  appre¬ 
ciated.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  The  Hour  has 

*  We  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  wealth 
of  Mr.  Quaritch’s  stores  of  “  Monumenta  typographica,”  and  a  reference 
to  his  catalogue,  suggested  by  the  work  of  M.  Didot,  increases  our 
astonishment  at  the  completeness  of  the  examples  he  has  been  able  to 
collect.  We  find  under  the  heading  of  “  Aldus  and  his  Successors  ” 
no  less  than  fifty-four  numbers,  ranging  from  1494,  the  year  in  which 
Aldus  published  without  date,  to  the  productions  of  the  younger  Aldi 
in  1547.  Among  them  is  the  celebrated  “Virgil”  of  1501,  the  first 
book  printed  in  Italic  type.  Mr.  Quaritch’s  bibliographical  notes  are 
very  valuable,  and  deserve  to  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  M.  Didot 
or  any  editor  of  a  future  edition  of  his  work. 
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thoroughly  grasped  the  question.  We  have  elsewhere 
descanted  upon  the  evils  of  the  Contract  System,  but  we 
cannot  forbear  to  quote  our  contemporary’s  pertinent 
remarks  upon  the  extraordinary  result  of  the  conspiracy 
which  has  just  been  made  public. 

It  might  have  been  naturally  expected,  it  observes,  “  that 
when  this  transaction  was  brought  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
directors  of  the  Great  Western  they  would  at  once  proceed 
to  cancel  the  contract  as  obtained  by  fraud,  if  they  could 
not  punish  all  the  perpetrators.  But  they  did  no  such  thing. 
Sydenham,  indeed,  was  dismissed,  as  well  as  another  clerk, 
named  Jones,  who  was  more  or  less  an  accomplice.  But 
the  contract  was  left  in  Mr.  Bell’s  hands,  and  by  him  subse¬ 
quently,  through  his  inability  to  fulfil  it,  handed  over,  by 
some  inexplicable  arrangement,  to  Messrs.  Waterlow.  So 
that  Mr.  McCorquodale  not  only  loses  the  contract,  but  is 
mulcted  in  the  further  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  his 
endeavour  to  bring  before  the  Great  Western  Company  the 
fraud  of  their  own  servants.  The  loss  of  money  is  probably 
no  great  consideration  to  a  firm  like  that  of  Messrs.  McCor¬ 
quodale.  But  certainly  the  directors  were  bound  to  repair 
the  injustice  perpetrated  by  their  own  subordinate.  It  is 
said  that  boards  of  directors  have  very  little  responsibility. 
They  are  always  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  of 
their  chief  officials.  The  secretary  or  the  manager  is  at 
once  their  conscience  and  their  king,  and,  as  they  are  ruled 
by  his  will,  they  shelter  themselves  under  his  responsibility.  , 
But  this  is  a  case  in  which,  we  submit,  the  board  were  bound 
by  every  consideration  of  fair  dealing  to  make  every  amend 
in  their  power  to  the  injured  person.  We  are  quite  sure, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  board,  that 
individually  they  would  have  been  the  last  persons  to  prac¬ 
tically  sanction  the  wrong  inflicted  by  the  fraud  of  their  agent. 
Yet  this  is  how  they  have  dealt  with  Mr.  McCorquodale,  in 
allowing  this  fraudulent  contract  to  stand,  and  the  chief 
perpetrator  to  enjoy  its  profits,  at  the  expense  of  the  man 
who  had  fairly  and  honourably  complied  with  the  conditions 
of  their  tender.” 

When  we  referred  to  this  contract  in  May  last,  we 
felt  bound,  by  prudential  considerations,  to  refrain  from 
recording  as  much  as  had  reached  our  ears.  In  the  revela¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  at  the  Lewes  Assizes  is  to  be 
found  the  full  history  of  the  transfer  from  Messrs.  McCor¬ 
quodale  to  Bell.  We  may  now,  perhaps,  expect  to,  sooner 
or  later,  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Great  Western  directors  since  the  discovery  of  the 
wrong-doing  of  their  late  confidential  servant,  Sydenham. 
As  the  matter  stands,  Messrs.  McCorquodale  are  placed  in 
a  very  painful  position,  and,  moreover,  in  one  which  they 
have  done  nothing  to  deserve  ;  we  therefore  hope  that  such 
information  may  be  vouchsafed  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  as  may  at  once  relieve  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
past  and  present  printers,  from  a  very  invidious  relation. 
In  saying  this  we  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to 
suggest  that  there  is  any  substantial  difficulty  in  an  explana¬ 
tion  being  furnished ;  indeed,  we  can  only  attribute  its 
being  withheld  to  an  overstrained  official  reticence. 


Disclaimer. — Mr.  Will  Williams,  of  the  forthcoming  London 
Magazine ,  wishes  his  friends  to  know  that  he  has  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  paper  called  the  Weekly  Independent. 

Mr.  James  Allan  Mair,  editor  and  compiler  of  a  number  of 
small  works  published  by  Messrs.  Routledae,  was  drowned  while 
bathing  in  the  sea  at  Aberdeen  on  Sunday  week. 

A  Difference. — The  Daily  News  makes  the  following  correction  : 
“  In  the  report  of  the  speech  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  at  the  Mansion 
House,  on  Saturday,  the  words  ‘within  the  breadth  of  a  match-box,’ 
should  be,  ‘almost  within  the  breadth  of  the  Mansion  House.’  ” 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

Chapter  VIII. 

Ink  Writing  and  Drawing  on  Slone. — The  preliminary  tracing — Circu¬ 
lar  writing — Relative  advantages  of  working  on  stone  and  paper  — 
Ornamental  Lettering — W  hite  letters  on  black  ground — Stopping 
out  for  transferred  machine  ruling — The  sprinkled  method — Stip¬ 
pling — Distinction  between  and  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
methods — Corrections  on  polished  stones  during  the  work,  and  after 
rolling  up — Theory  of  drawing  on  stone — Precautions  to  be 
observed. 

RAWING  and  writing  on  paper 
having  been  described  in  out¬ 
last  chapter  we  now  proceed 
to  treat  of 

78.  Writing  and  Draw¬ 
ing  on  Stone. — The  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulty  experienced 
in  drawing  and  writing  on 
stone  arises  from  the  necessity  of  revers¬ 
ing  the  work,  and  this,  conjoined  to  the 
drawbacks  of  always  having  to  trace 
work  to  the  stone,  and  the  great  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  latter,  places  working 
on  stone  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  transfer-paper;  on  the  other  hand, 
tile  accidents  to  which  transfers  are 
liable  cause  stone  to  be  more  generally 
used  in  most  establishments. 

Transfer-paper  is  more  suited  to  the 
use  of  the  writing  pen  than  stone;  but  for  the  brush,  crayon, 
and  mathematical  work,  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  it  will  hereafter  be  shown  that  it  allows  of  a 
greater  variety  of  work  than  the  transfer  method. 

79.  Ink  Drawing  on  Stone, — The  Tracing. — In  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  work  upon  stone  the  student  must  bring  himself  to 
acknowledge  and  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  a 
good  and  correct  Tracing,  and  feel  assured  that  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  neglecting  so  essential  an  aid  to  success. 
It  is  made  either  in  pencil  or  ink,  placed  in  the  reversed 
position  upon  the  stone,  and  the  red  chalk  tracing-paper 
with  its  prepared  side  downwards,  is  interposed  between  it 
and  the  stone.  The  corners  are  now  gummed,  pasted,  or 
held  down  by  paper-weights  (avoiding  the  use  of  wafers) 
and  the  work  traced  over  with  a  HHH  pencil,  or  other  hard 
tracing  point,  until  a  facsimile,  in  red,  of  the  tracing,  is 
transferred  to  the  stone.  In  this  manner  all  kinds  of  work 
are  put  upon  the  stone  in  faint  red  outline  for  whatever 
purpose  it  may  be  required,  and  whether  the  stone  be 
polished  for  drawing,  or  grained. 

Other  methods  of  tracing,  applicable  to  photographs, 
pictures,  and  subjects  requiring  greater  transparency  than 
ordinary  tracing  paper  possesses  will  be  found  in  paragraph 
130.  The  learner  may  find  it  useful  to  have  the  margin  of 
the  stone  to  practise  upon,  but  it  is  not  to  be  scommended 
to  the  practical  lithographer.  If  the  edges  are  gummed 
over  with  thin  gum  before  commencing  it  will  save  the 
printer  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

The  tracing  having  been  made,  the  student  may  proceed 
to  apply  the  ink  by  which  the  stone  is  made  capable  of 
multiplying  the  artist’s  ideas.  This  ink  may  be  applied 
either  by  the  brush,  steel  pen,  or  the  mathematical  pen. 

The  brush  has  been  described  in  paragraph  27.  With 
this  instrument  almost  any  kind  of  work  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  that  partakes  of  a  freehand  character.  To  use  it 
properly  requires  considerable  practice  ;  but  a  few  hints 
may  assist  the  tyro  who  is  making  his  first  attempts.  The 
brush  must  be  dipped  into  the  ink,  the  superfluity  removed 
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by  drawing  it  over  the  edge  of  the  saucer,  and  a  point 
finally  given  to  it  by  patting  it,  as  it  were,  upon  a  piece  of 
smooth  paper,  the  thumb-nail,  or  other  similar  clean  sur¬ 
face.  It  may  now  be  applied  to  the  stone  to  produce 
what  the  draughtsman  requires.  It  must,  to  produce  fine 
lines,  be  held  so  that  only  the  extreme  point  touches  the 
stone.  At  first  the  student  may  content  himself  by  placing 
the  stone  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  make  the  lines  by 
drawing  the  brush  towards  him.  He  will  soon  find,  how¬ 
ever,  how  far  this  system  may  be  departed  from,  and  that 
some  brushes  will  permit  of  much  greater  freedom  of 
manipulation  than  will  others.  Thicker  lines  may  be 
drawn  by  greater  pressure  upon  the  brush,  more  being 
required  as  the  ink  in  it  approaches  exhaustion.  On 
account  of  the  delicate  structure  of  the  brush,  the  ink  in  it 
will  require  frequent  renewal,  and  much  patience  will  be 
wanted  on  the  part  of  the  young  artist,  who  will  in  all 
probability  be  tempted  to  work  faster  than  consistent  with 
the  object  aimed  at,  this  manipulation  of  the  brush  to  bring 
it  into  working  condition  occupying  a  considerable  amount 
of  time. 

In  tinting,  the  student  should  not  endeavour  to  make  a  long 
line  at  once,  but  to  effect  his  object  by  a  series  of  short 
ones.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  must  avoid  making  ugly 
gaps  between  each  set,  though  good  effects  are  sometimes 
produced  by  leaving  such  places,  and  afterwards  stippling 
them.  The  study  of  good  bold  etchings  by  some  first-class 
engraver  on  copper  will  do  much  towards  forming  a  good 
style ;  but  the  peculiarities  attending  this  style  of  drawing 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  etcher  on  copper  and 
steel  has  this  advantage :  he  can  re-bite  his  work,  and  make 
it  darker  if  his  first  proof  is  not  satisfactory ;  but  the  litho¬ 
grapher  must  get  the  effect  he  desires  before  he  passes  the 
stone  to  the  printer  for  proof.  Nevertheless  he  has  the 
advantage  of  easily  getting  heavy  masses  of  black,  which  he 
can  lighten  either  with  steel  or  diamond  points,  and  thus 
produce  effects  similar  to  woodcuts. 

Tinting  by  means  of  irregular  waved  lines  is  easier  to 
perform  than  by  straight  lines,  and  the  effect  is  good  if 
suitable  to  the  subject.  Mathematical  precision  of  course 
must  be  avoided,  but  it  must  be  done  with  some  amount 
of  regularity  to  look  well.  The  convex  side  of  any  curve 
in  a  line  must  not  be  opposite  the  convex  side  of  its 
companion  line,  but  opposite  its  concave  side,  so  that 
though  the  lines  may  be  really  irregular,  yet  the  general 
effect  may  be  that  of  parallelism. 

The  steel  pen  spoken  of  in  paragraph  28  may  also  be 
used,  and  will  be  found  especially  useful  in  foregrounds, 
near  foliage,  &c. 

The  mathematical  steel  pen  will  at  first  require  much 
practice  and  attention  to  master  it  so  that  very  fine  lines 
may  be  made  with  it ;  but  this  tool,  as  also  that  for 
making  circles,  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  all 
branches  of  lithographic  drawing  ;  therefore  it  is  quite 
essential  to  master  any  difficulties  that  it  may  present. 
In  any  work  of  an  architectural  or  mechanical  character 
it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  these  pens  must 
be  used  in  preference  to  the  brush  wherever  possible.  At¬ 
tention  to  this  will  enable  the  draughtsman  to  execute  his 
work  with  a  firmness  and  precision  that  will  recommend  itself 
to  any  architect  or  engineer  who  may  chance  to  employ 
him,  because  it  is  an  axiom  with  them  that  nothing  should 
be  done  in  the  freehand  manner  that  can  be  performed  by 
ruling  and  compass  pens. 

It  is  usual  among  lithographic  draughtsmen  to  put  in  any 
dotted  lines  with  a  continuous  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  scrape  -them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  dotted 
lines  of  them.  While  fully  admitting  the  neatness  of  this 
method,  we  must  be  permitted  to  point  out  some  attendant 


defects.  1.  The  scraping  is  liable  to  be  omitted.  2.  If  insuffi¬ 
ciently  scraped,  the  lines  roll  up  again ;  and,  if  deeply  scraped, 
the  proofs  show  an  unpleasant  embossing  at  that  part.  And 
3.  They  often  look  too  thin  and  ineffective  when  one  halt 
the  line  is  thus  taken  away.  In  consideration  of  these 
points,  we  rarely,  in  our  own  practice,  make  use  of  the 
method,  as  we  find  no  difficulty  in  dotting  them  as  we 
proceed,  with  good  ink  of  proper  consistency.  If  the  ink 
be  too  thin,  all  ruled  lines  have  a  tendency  to  run  thick  at 
the  end  of  the  stroke  when  using  the  ruling  pen,  and  this  is 
aggravated  when  making  the  short  strokes  of  dotted  lines. 
The  student  may  therefore  make  this  a  test  when  preparing 
his  ink. 

To  assist  the  student  in  reversing  his  drawing,  he  will 
require  a  looking-glass  of  any  convenient  size.  It  should 
have  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  contrivance  attached  to  its 
frame,  by  which  it  may  be  made  to  stand  pretty  securely 
on  its  edge.* 

80.  Writing  on  Stone  for  Circulars  must  of  course  be 
reversed,  and  the  first  essays  of  the  learner  may  be  assisted 
by  tracing ;  but,  as  tracing  for  this  purpose  is  inadmissible 
for  real  work,  the  sooner  it  is  laid  aside  for  the  next  stage, 
the  better. 

Take  a  piece  of  round  pencil-cedar,  or  other  wood,  cut 
it  very  taper,  so  as  to  be  about  §-inch  thick  at  its 
end.  On  these  tapering  faces  make  a  thin  groove  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  and  with  a  piece  of  thread  or  silk 
bind  in  each  groove  a  common  pin  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  points  are  level.  If  the  pins,  before  binding,  are 
flattened  a  little  with  a  hammer,  they  will  be  more  manage¬ 
able.  ■  A  tool  is  now  produced  by  which  two  parallel  lines 
may  be  drawn  at  one  stroke  as  a  guide  for  the  size  of  the 
writing.  A  more  expensive  tool,  with  a  wider  scope,  is  a 
needle-pointed  spring  bow-pen,  substituting  brass  pins  for 
the  needle  points.f 

A  brass  point,  mounted  as  described  in  paragraph  139, 
for  engraving  tools,  will  also  be  required  for  sketching  on 
stone,  as  lead  pencil  is  unsuitable,  by  reason  of  its  marking 
too  black. 

Proceed  by  sketching  out  rapidly  in  pencil,  on  paper, 
the  words  of  the  circular,  so  as  to  see  how  much  space  it 
will  occupy. 

Now  lay  out  and  mark  a  space  on  the  stone,  and,  having 
fixed  upon  the  size  of  the  letter,  rule  the  stone  with  the 
before-mentioned  tool  into  a  series  of  double  lines,  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  sketch.  Across  these  rule  any  convenient 
number  of  single  lines  at  an  angle  with  them,  of  from  450 
to  50°  as  a  guide  for  the  slope  of  the  letter.  Now,  having 
first  obtained  a  good  specimen  of  copper-plate  or  litho¬ 
graphic  writing,  by  the  help  of  the  mirror,  consult  its  re¬ 
versed  position,  and  carefully  copy  each  letter  by  means 
of  a  fine  lithographic  brush.  It  will  be  as  well  to  sketch 
them  out,  but  more  especially  the  capitals,  by  the  help  of 
the  pin-points,  and,  as  confidence  is  gained,  sketch  the 
capitals  only.  It  will  be  found  that  both  the  up  and  down 
strokes  of  the  writing  must  be  made  with  down  strokes  of 
the  brush  :  make  the  down  stroke,  and  then  add  the  up 
stroke.  Much  practice  will  be  necessary,  and,  as  the  plan- 
draughtsman  on  stone  must  be  able  to  letter  backwards,  it 
will  be  only  a  further  extension  of  his  skill  to  be  enabled  to 
write  a  circular. 

*  A  finely  polished  steel  or  silvered  copper  plate,  or  a  piece  of  glass 
silvered  by  the  chemical  method  will  be  found  superior  to  ordinary 
looking-glass,  as  there  is  then  only  one  reflection,  while  when  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mercurial  silvering  is  used  there  are  two — one  from  the  metallic 
surface  and  another  from  the  outer  glass  surface. 

+  For  this  purpose  engravers  use  small  steel  gauges,  which  are  sold 
in  sets,  and  numbered.  These  may  be  used  by  the  lithographic 
writers  on  zinc  direct,  or  on  stone  by  interposing  a  piece  of  red  tracing- 
paper. 
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When  the  lithographic  student  has  mastered  the  difficulty  1 
of  writing  backwards,  and  is  able  to  produce  a  decent 
circular,  he  may  proceed  to  do  without  such  of  the  before- 
described  helps  as  his  skill  will  permit  of. 

With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  which  method  (stone 
or  transfer)  is  best  in  practice,  it  will  usually  happen  that 
the  subject  is  practically  beyond  the  control  of  the  employer. 
He  may  have  a  clever  general  hand,  and  must  be  guided 
by  his  attainments,  while  if  he  engage  a  circular-writer  the 
probability  will  be  that  he  will  be  a  transfer- writer.  The 
general  question  may  be  disposed  of  by  saying  that  the 
transfer  method  is  quickest,  but  more  liable  to  accident; 
wrhile  the  writing  upon  stone  is  usually  more  firm,  will  yield 
perhaps  more  impressions,  and  is  liable  to  no  accident  that 
is  not  equally  likely  to  happen  to  a  transfer  after  it  is  upon 
the  stone. 

Ornamental  lettering  may  be  practised  in  a  similar  way, 
but  all  large  letterings,  &c.  should  be  treated  as  drawings, 
a  complete  sketch  being  made  and  traced  to  stone  (§  79). 
They  are  to  be  outlined,  in  their  straight  parts,  with  the 
ruling  pen,  and  the  large  letters  on  show-cards,  &c.  may 
advantageously  have  the  compass-pen  employed  upon  their 
curved  portions. 

81.  White  letters  upon  a  black  ground  are  produced 
by  using  a  mixture  of  gum-arabic  solution  and  vermilion 
acidulated  with  a  little  nitric  acid.  It  must  be  made  as 
wanted,  because  when  once  dry  it  cannot  be  properly 
re-dissolved  by  reason  of  a  chemical  change  in  the  gum 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  more  acid 
is  added  to  the  solution  the  more  decided  is  the  subsequent 
insolubility.  Experience  must  be  the  guide  for  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  gum,  pigment,  and  acid. 

Gum  too  thick.  Will  not  work  pleasantly,  espe¬ 

cially  in  ruling  pen. 

Gum  too  thin  and  too  much  Will  not  stop  out  effectually. 

pigment. 

Too  much  acid.  A  decided  effervescence  will 

take  place,  and  the  lines 
spread  beyond  their  limits. 

Perfection  will  be  attained  in  the  mixture  when  it  works 
pleasantly,  and  shines  upon  the  stone  after  drying.  The 
letters  are  to  be  made  with  this  preparation,*  and  when  dry 
are  to  be  covered  over  with  litho  writing-ink  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  or  other  convenient  fatty  matter.  When 
the  job  is  complete  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
the  water  will  dissolve  the  gum  and  leave  the  letters  clear 
upon  a  black  ground,  the  result  being  not  only  more  rapid 
but  more  satisfactory  than  when  the  ground  is  painted  in 
and  the  letters  are  left  white  upon  the  stone. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  “  ECONOMIC  ”  COMBINED  ENGINE  AND 
BOILER. 

MESSRS.  K.  W.  HEDGES  &  CO.,  engineers,  36, 
King  William-street,  London-bridge,  have  recently 
introduced  a  patent  combined  engine  and  boiler,  called  the 
<!  Economic,”  which  is  specially  worthy  of  the  attention  of 


*  If  the  letters  are  of  a  kind  to  admit  of  the  proceeding,  it  will  be 
found  very  advantageous  to  first  rule  a  strong  line  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  line  of  lettering  in  litho  ink.  The  gum  mixture  not 
dissolving,  this  will  not  penetrate  to  the  stone,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
straightness  and  definition  which  could  not  be  hoped  for  without  such 
assistance. 


printers.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
require  a  serviceable  engine  and  boiler,  occupying  the 
smallest  possible  space,  and  consuming  very  little  fuel.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  motor  may  be  understood  from 
the  accompanying  diagram.  The  two  parts  are  combined, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  independent  of  each  other. 
The  engine  or  the  boiler  may  sustain  an  accident,  but  it 
will  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  other 
portion ;  if  one  is  out  of  order,  the  other  need  not  be  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  being  combined,  it  is  obvious 
that  one  man  can  give  greater  attention  to  them  than  if 
separate  and  in  different  parts  of  the  establishment,  necessi¬ 
tating  his  temporary  absence  from  one  of  them.  The 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  however,  is  such  that  the 
apparatus  needs  very  little  care  on  the  part  of  the 
attendant. 

The  economy  of  space  that  is  secured  is  very  remarkable. 
An  engine  of  ij-horse  power  nominal,  working  up  to  2\ 
horses,  only  occupies  a  space  of  3  ft.  square  and  less  than 
6  ft.  in  height.  An  ordinary  engine  of  the  same  power, 
with  a  fly-wheel  6  ft.  in  diameter,  if  a  table-engine,  would 
require  a  working  space  of  about  5  ft.  square  ;  and  a  hori¬ 


zontal  one  would  be  perhaps  10  ft.  in  length.  This  fact 
renders  the  “Economic”  suitable  for  use  in  an  ordinary 
fireplace.  It  requires  no  foundation  at  all — neither  con¬ 
crete  nor  bolting  down,  and  is  free  from  the  “kicking” 
propensities  of  the  ordinary  table-engines.  The  engine 
and  boiler  -are  combined  together  in  the  best  possible 
form  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  strains,  for  the  boiler, 
in  fact,  acts  as  a  steadying  w-eight,  and  the  whole  has 
merely  to  be  put  down  on  bricks,  without  any  casting 
whatever,  although  we  should  think  a  little  “stay”  would 
be  found  desirable. 

In  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
boiler  will  burn  almost  anything  that  is  combustible.  At 
the  recent  show  at  Taunton,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  Messrs.  Easton  &  Anderson,  the  society’s  engi¬ 
neers,  selected  one  of  Hedges’  ij  h.p.  engines  for  pumping 
water  to  supply  the  show-yard,  and  thereby  subjected  it  to 
a  very  critical  test.  In  each  day  of  (say)  13^  hours,  it  was 
found  to  lift  220,000  gallons  28  ft.,  with  a  consumption  of 
less  than  i-|-  cwt.  of  coal.  This  manifest  economy  is  not 
obtained  by  any  awkward  or  intricate  arrangement  of  the 
working  parts.  The  water  arrangement  for  feeding  the 
boiler  is  on  the  outside,  and  can  be  readily  got  at.  The 
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mode  of  access  to  the  damper  is  very  much  more  easy  than 
in  ordinary  boilers.  It  is  turned  by  a  small  handle,  regu¬ 
lated  like  that  which  shuts  off  the  water.  A  man  can  leave 
it  temporarily,  and  the  latent  heat  of  the  fireclay  in  the 
interior  of  the  boiler  will  keep  up  steam  for  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half.  This  fireclay  is  shaped  to  the  inside  of  the 
boiler,  and  is  in  sections  ;  but  they  have  projections  which 
prevent  them  shifting.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  as  the  whole  of  the  engine  can  be  taken  away,  and  the 
interior  completely  exposed,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  cleaning  it  out. 

There  are  other  advantages  connected  with  the  plan  of 
placing  the  engine  on  the  boiler,  and  one  of  these  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  thereby  a  steam -jacketed  cylinder  is 
obtained  without  any  increased  first  cost.  The  cylinder  is 
always  kept  up  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  steam  itself. 
In  larger  boilers  a  casing  outside  all  of  wood  is  desirable, 
as  a  non-conductor,  but  it  is  not  required  at  all  on  the 
smaller  ones,  although  it  may  be  added  at  the  option  of 
the  purchaser. 

The  workmanship  of  the  new  engine  is  excellent ;  every 
part  is  carefully  and  substantially  made.  The  joint 
between  the  engine  and  boiler  is  made  with  india-rubber 
packing,  so  that  any  one  can  readily  make  a  joint.  In 
the  ordinary  iron  packing  nearly  a  day  is  frequently 
wasted  in  this  operation.  The  engine  is  sent  out  from 
the  works  ready  for  setting  up  at  once,  and  requires  no 
connection  being  made,  or  any  skilled  labour  whatever 
to  fix  it  or  start  it. 

After  a  careful  inspection,  we  can  confidently  recommend 
this  engine  as  being  a  thoroughly  practicable,  useful,  and 
economical  invention,  and  one  particularly  suitable  for  small 
printing-offices. 


“  BEGGING  LETTERS  AND  EXCURSIONS.” 

UNDER  this  title  the  Scottish  Typographical  Circular 
for  this  month  dilates  upon  a  subject  touched  upon 
in  these  pages  a  month  ago.  The  writer  says  : — “  Granting, 
then,  that  the  system  that  is  pursued  in  getting  up  these 
treats  is  a  bad  one,  the  question  arises,  How  is  the  evil  to 
be  rooted  out?  Merely  putting  a  short  par.  in  th  &  Printing 
Times  will  not  do  it,  we  conceive,  even  though  that  were 
backed  up  by  the  Register  and  News,  for  all  these  journals, 
however  great  the  ability  displayed  by  their  writers,  and 
however  much  they  may  try  to  curry  favour  with  the  ordinary 
journeyman,  being  primarily  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
employers,  have  not  much  weight,  and  are  anything  but 
universally  read  by  the  employes.  The  advocacy  of  the 
journeymen’s  interests  by  such  periodicals  seems  to  us  about 
as  hollow,  and  gives  about  as  much  satisfaction  as  that  of 
legislators  when  pleading  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  not 
entitled  to  vote  in  elections.  A  man’s  sympathies  must  be 
aroused,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  felt,  before  he  can  take 
a  proper  interest  in  any  matter.  We  believe  the  papers 
referred  to  may  write  on  this  subject  as  much  as  they  please, 
but  the  good  resulting  therefrom  will  be  imperceptibly  small. 
They  may  have  this  effect,  we  grant — prevent  a  few  people 
from  giving,  but  none  from  asking,  which  is  the  main  point 
to  be  attained.  But  were  the  printers  of  London  to  have, 
as  they  ought  to  have,  a  journal  of  their  own,  one  under 
their  own  control  and  management,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
their  interests,  and  if  such  a  journal  condemned  this  letter¬ 
begging,  it  would  be  sure  to  have  an  immediate  and  salutary 
effect ;  for  it  would  be  certain  to  raise  discussion  among 
those  most  interested  in  its  continuance ;  and  it  is  just  one 
of  those  subjects  that  will  not  bear  discussion.” 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  to  remark  that  The 


Fleet  Street  Gazette  claimed  to  be  “  a  journeymen’s  journal,” 
but  died  recently,  after  a  very  brief  and  uninfluential 
career,  though  it  was  by  no  means  ill  done.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  anticipate  what  the  journeymen  may  have  to  say 
to  the  arguments  of  our  Northern  contemporary;  but  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say  for  the  conductors  of  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  that  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  “  curry  favour”  with  either  the  employers  or 
“the  ordinary  journeymen,”  whatever  the  latter  phrase 
may  be  intended  to  mean ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  strictly 
observe,  as  far  as  possible,  impartiality  upon  all  occasions. 
We  feel  assured  that  our  readers — whether  employers  or 
employed — will  bear  us  out  in  this  statement. 

The  Scottish  Typographical  Circular  is  a  lively  little  organ 
of  its  kind,  and  especially  so  this  month  on  the  subject  of 
Female  Gompositors,  but  we  must  be  pardoned  for  sug¬ 
gesting,  in  the  most  perfect  good  humour,  that  it  should 
take  care  to  be  accurate,  as  well  as  zealous. 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED, 

consequence  of  the  great  demands  on 
our  space  in  our  last  issue,  we  were 
not  able  to  devote  any  portion  of  it  to 
this  subject,  as  has  been  our  wont 
generally  in  previous  numbers.  In  this, 
and  the  number  for  September,  how¬ 
ever,  we  hope  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  present  chapter,  folloAving  it  by 
others  of  increasing  interest  to  every 
one  who  desires  to  attain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  embraced 
therein,  and  especially  to  the  junior 
members  of  the  profession,  and  those 
of  more  mature  years  whose  education 
has  unfortunately  been  neglected,  for 
whose  benefit  we  more  especially  insert 
them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  TERMINATIONS  OF  WORDS  {continued). 

II.  The  Terminations  ance  or  ence ,  ancy  or  cncy,  and 
ant  or  ent. 

The  same  causes  which  have  influenced  the  spelling  of 
the  termination  able  or  ible  have  also  operated  with  regard 
to  the  ending  ance  or  ence ,  &c.  When  respect  has  been  had 
to  a  word  considered  as  a  mere  English  word,  the  ending 
of  the  derivative  will  be  found  to  be  in  ance ,  ancy,  or  ant ; 
as,  abundance,  deliverance,  importance ;  pregnancy,  relevancy  ; 
abimdant,  remonstrant,  important :  but  if  the  source  of  the 
English  word  has  been  kept  principally  in  view  by  the  lexi¬ 
cographer,  such  as  its  derivation  from  the  French  or  Latin 
language,  and  the  corresponding  words  in  them  have  e,  then 
the  English  words  have  been  made  to  assume  e  also,  and  to 
end  in  ence,  ency,  ent ;  as,  convenience,  munificence ;  expedi¬ 
ency,  cogency ;  convenient,  subsident. 

It  is  from  the  considerations  above  stated,  that  we  have 
different  spellings  in  words  of  kindred  derivation.  As,  de¬ 
fendant,  attendant;  dependent,  independent,  superintendent 
(substantive  and  adjective) ;  and  attendance,  dependence,  in¬ 
dependence,  superintendence ;  and  some  others,  which  practice 
will  teach,  and  which  are  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  language 
to  be  readily  altered.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  easy  re¬ 
ference,  I  append  a  list  of  words  in  ence,  ency,  or  ent,  leaving 
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the  student  to  infer  that  all  others  end  in  ance,  ancy,  or  ant 
(a  few  omissions,  perhaps,  excepted). 


abducent* 
abhorrence,  -ent 
abluent 
absent,  -ence 
absorbent 
abstergent  * 
abstinence,  -ent 
adherence,  -ent 
advertency,  -ent 
affluence,  -ent 
antecedence,  -ent 
apparent 
appertinent 
appetence,  -ency 
ardent 

benevolence,  -ent 
circumference 
coexistence,  -ent 
coherence,  -ent 
coincidence,  -ent 
competence,  -ent 
concurrence,  -ent 
condolence 
conference 
confidence,  -ent  + 
confluence,  -ent 
consentient 
consequence,  -ent 
consistence,  -ency, 
constituent 
continence,  -ent 
convenience,  -ent 
corpulence,  -ent 
correspondence,  -ent 
currency,  -ent  % 
deference 
delinquency,  -ent 
dependence,  -ent  ( adj . 
deponent 
descendent  {adj.) 
despondency,  -ent 
difference,  -ent 
diffidence,  -ent 


diffluent 
efficiency,  -ent 
eminence,  -ency,  -ent 
excellence,  -ency,  -ent 
existence,  -ent 
expediency,  -ent 
expense  § 
feculence,  -ent 
floculence,  -ent 
fluency,  -ent 
fraudulence,  -ent 
imminence,  -ent 
impatience,  -ent 
impellent  H 
imprudence,  -ent 
impudence,  -ent 
incipient 
incumbency,  -ent 
independence,  -ent 
indolence  -ent 
inference 
inherence,  -ent 
intermittent 
iridescence,  -ent 
lambent 
latency,  -ent 
leniency,  -ent 
magniloquence,  -ent 
malevolence,  -ent 
mellifluence,  -ent 
mollient 
obedience,  -ent 
occurrence,  -ent 
omniscience,  -ent 
opulence,  -ency,  -ent 
orient 

patience,  -ent 
pendent  (adj.),  -ency  H 
penitence,  -ent 
permanence,  -cy,  -ent 
pertinence,  -ent 
pestilence,  -ent 
poculent 


portent 
potency,  -ent 
precedence,  -ent 
preference 
prescience,-  ent 
presence,  -ent 
presidency,  -ent 
proficiency,  -ent 
prominence,  -ent 
proponent 
providence,  -ent 
prudence,  -ent 
purulence,  -ent 
quintessence 
recompense  (sut>s.) 
recurrence,  -ent 
reference 
refluence,  -ent 
repellent 

residence,  -ency,  -ent 
resolvent 

resplendence,  -ency, 
-ent 

respondent 
reverence,  -ent 
sentient 
solvency,  -ent 
somnolency,  -ent 
subserviency,  -ent 
subsidence,  -ency 
subsistence,  -ent 
succulent 
superintendence, 
-ency,  -ent 
tendence,  -ency 
transcendent 
transference 
transient 

transparency,  -ent 
transplendency,  -ent 
turbulence,  -ent 
vicegerency,  -ent 
virulence,  -ent 


III.  The  Termination  in  or  ine. 


This  is  an  ending  of  English  words  which  is  far  from 
being  settled ;  for  although  we  constantly  find  canine,  di¬ 
vine,  feline ,  marine,  alkaline,  strychnine,  &c.,  we  as  often 
meet  with  fibrin  as  fibrine ,  and  Augustin,  Augustine;  creatin, 
creatine;  cholesterin,  cholesterine ;  protein,  proteine,  &c. 

This  anomaly  arises  from  the  fact  that  words  of  this  sort 
are  generally  derived  from  Greek  words  in  ivog  or  Latin 
words  in  inns,  where  the  i  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes 
short ;  the  former  case  necessarily  requiring  the  elongating 
e  at  the  end  of  English  derivatives,  when  the  quantity  of 
the  original  word  is  attended  to,  and  the  latter  discarding  it. 

I  will  give  the  rules  on  this  subject,  as  laid  down  by 
competent  authority,  for  the  guidance  of  the  student,  al¬ 
though  the  ending  ine  seems  preferable  in  all  cases,  as  it 
would  remove  all  doubt. 

As  regards  Greek  words,  Passow  says,  in  his  Doctrine  of 
Greek  Prosody ,  p.  73  : — 

“Iota  is  long  in  names  of  people,  and  masculine  proper  names  ;  viz. 
A a-rivog,  ApxTvog,  See.,  with  their  derivatives  ;  likewise  in  appellatives 
which  have  the  accent  on  the  penultima ;  viz.  VvpZvog,  ipvQZvog, 


*.  And  all  other  words  where  these  terminations  are  preceded  by  c 
having  the  sound  of  s,  or  g  having  the  sound  of  j ;  as  beneficence, 
coalescence,  belligerent ;  when  c  sounds  as  k,  or  g  has  its  hard  sound, 
then  the  termination  is  ant ,  ance,  or  ancy  ;  as  extravagant,  extrava¬ 
gance,  arrogancy. 

t  Confidant,  a  bosom  friend. 

+  Currant,  a  fruit,  a  fruit-tree. 

g  Expanse,  a  body  widely  extended,  without  inequalities. 

||  b  or  other  words  beginning  with  ini,  in,  i>;  or  un,  or  any  other 
prefix,  not  in  the  list,  look  for  the  simple  word. 

H  Pendant  (substantive). 


tyj-voq,  &c.  ;  and  in  some  which  have  the  accent  on  the  ultima  ;  viz. 
tpTvbg  and  \aAivog,  with  their  derivatives. 

“Those  substantives  in  ivog  and  tvov  which  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultima,  generally  shorten  the  1  ;  but  exceptions  are  frequent ; 
viz.  napivog,  KvpJvov,  tcvicAdpivog,  &c. 

“  Iota  is  short  in  most  adjectives  in  ivog  ;  viz.  pvfft uvog,  Scupvii/oc, 
tAarivog,  vaicivQivog,  SeieAivog,  uapivog,  aAnOlvog,  Srapivog,  See., 
but  some  are  common.” 

And  in  Dr.  Adam’s  Latin  Grammar,  p.  263,  the  following 
remarks  will  be  found  respecting  the  Latin  termination 
intis : — 

“  Adjectives  in  inns  derived  from  inanimate  things,  as  plants,  stones, 
See.  ;  also  from  adverbs  of  time,  commonly  shorten  the  penultimate  ; 
as  amaracinus,  crocinus,  cednnus,  faginus,  oleaginus,  adamant  inns, 
crystallinus,  crastinus,  pristinus,  perendinus,  carinus,  annotinus,  Sic.” 

Nevertheless,  in  English,  we  spell  adamantine,  crystalline, 
pristine,  &c. 

“  Other  adjectives  in  inns  are  long ;  as  agntnus,  canhius,  leporlnus, 
blnus,  trlnus,  quTmis,  austrinus,  clandcstinus,  Latinus,  marTnus, 
supinus,  vcspertlnus,  & c.” 

In  accordance  with  which,  we  spell  marine,  canine,  clan¬ 
destine,  supine,  &c.  ;  but,  against  analogy,  Latin  * 

(To  be  co  nt it  tiled.) 


THE  WORKS  OF  THE  BROTHERS  BEWICK. 

WE  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  says  the  Athe- 
nceum,  that  the  Misses  Jane  and  Isabella  Bewick, 
of  Gateshead,  daughters  of  the  famous  English  artist  on 
wood,  have  signified  their  intention  of  bequeathing  to  the 
British  Museum  the  wrhole  of  their  large  and  probably  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  proofs,  &c.,  of  cuts,  prepared  by  their 
late  father  and  uncle,  besides  many  drawings  by  the  former. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
this  collection  to  lovers  of  Bewick  and  his  school.  The 
cuts  have  been  classified  by  the  Misses  Bewick  in  two  large 
volumes  chronologically,  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  in 
their  pages  inquirers  will  find  unquestionable  standards  for 
reference,  if  they  wish  to  distinguish  the  works  of  one  bro¬ 
ther  fom  those  of  the  other,  and  to  divide  these  from  the 
productions  of  the  pupils  of  both.  It  is  important  that  these 
works  should  find  a  home  in  the  national  collection,  because 
recently-published  “  catalogues”  of  the  works  ofBewick  have 
confused  the  productions  of  the  brothers,  and  included  those 
of  pupils. 

As  at  present  arranged,  the  specimens  begin  with  the  date 
of  Thomas  Bewick’s  apprenticeship,  October  1,  1767 ,  and 
the  series  of  examples  comprises  the  first  cut  which  attracted 
attention  to  the  powers  of  the  artist,  i.  e.  “The  George  and 
the  Dragon,”  and  includes  the  numerous  works  of  his  graver 
in  illustrating  well-known  books.  Some  specimens  are  unique, 
being  headings  for  bills  of  itinerant  circuses,  theatre  tickets, 
&c. ;  all  are  of  remarkable  merit  and  great  rarity,  the  bills, 
tickets,  and  wood-blocks,  except  these  impressions,  having 
long  ago  disappeared.  Every  famous  cut  of  Thomas  Bewick’s 
is  represented  by  a  choice  impression  from  the  block ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  inestimable  in  the  eyes  of  students,  and 
would  fetch  high  prices.  The  collection  of  the  works  of 
John  Bewick  is  hardly  inferior  in  value  to  that  which  illus¬ 
trates  so  perfectly  the  genius  and  skill  of  his  brother  Thomas. 
But  a  greater  prize  even  than  these  large  volumes  is  the 
collection  of  original  drawings,  many  of  them  most  exqui¬ 
site  little  works,  the  tail-pieces  and  birds  being  especially 
beautiful.  A  small  water-colour  drawing  of  a  quail  is  charm¬ 
ingly  delicate  and  precious  beyond  the  common,  and  so  are 
some  of  the  original  drawings  for  the  famous  leather  tail¬ 
pieces.  If  Thomas  Bewick  had  done  nothing  more,  than 
these  tail-pieces,  his  fame  would  have  been  established. 


*  The  chemists  lay  down  a  rule  that  the  names  of  all  substances  are 
spelt  without  the  final  e,  as  fibrin  ;  but  that  other  words  retain  it. 
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THE  FIBRE  OF  PAPER. 

IN  a  communication  recently  addressed  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Aime'  Girard  treats  of  the  fibres  of 
which  paper  is  made.  Several  micrographers  have  already 
been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  vegetable  fibres  em¬ 
ployed  in  textile  fabrics,  but  have  omitted  to  examine  them 
when  reduced  to  a  pulp ;  moreover,  the  number  of  sub¬ 
stances  that  will  admit  of  that  transformation  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  those  that  go  to  the  loom.  M.  Aime  Girard 
has,  under  the  microscope,  observed,  the  shape,  dimensions, 
and  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  of  those  fibres,  and  then 
reproduced  them  by  photography.  In  general,  manufac¬ 
turers  are  very  anxious  about  the  length  of  the  thread  used 
for  making  paper ;  but  this  is  an  irrelevant  circumstance.  : 
The  pulp,  in  fact,  when  finished  and  refined,  is  formed  of 
fragments  measuring  from  three  to  fifteen-tenths  of  a  milli¬ 
metre  at  the  utmost ;  and  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  find 
a  natural  fibre  that  does  not  exceed  that  length ;  so  that 
they  are  all  long  enough  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  A 
much  more  important  consideration  is  the  thinness  or  dia¬ 
meter,  which  should  be  much  smaller  than  the  length,  say, 
at  the  least,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  50.  Moreover,  the  fibre 
should  be  elastic  and  easy  to  bend — a  condition  by  which 
alone  the  process  of  felting  is  rendered  possible ;  paper,  in 
point  of  fact,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of  felt. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tenacity  of  the  thread  is  of  minor 
importance,  since,  when  a  piece  of  paper  tears,  the  fibres 
are  not  subjected  to  more  traction  than  what  is  necessary 
to  make  them  slide  between  each  other.  Having  laid  down 
these  principles,  M.  Aime'  Girard  arranges  the  principal  sub 
stances  from  which  paper  is  made  into  five  sorts  of  fibre  : — 

1.  Round  and  deeply-fluted  ones.  Of  these  there  are  only 
two  kinds,  hemp  and  flax.  2.  Round  and  smooth  ones,  or 
nearly  so,  such  as  Spanish  broom,  jute,  phormium,  the  dwarf 
palm,  the  hop-plant,  and  sugar-plant.  3.  Fibre-cellular  ones, 
obtained  from  straw  treated  with  caustic  solutions.  4.  Flat 
ones,  from  cotton  and  wood  chemically  treated,  &c.  5.  Im¬ 
perfect  ones,  to  which  pertains  wood  mechanically  ground, 
in  which  the  fibres  are  not  separated,  but  adhere  together 
by  bunches. 


Hbxefos, 

H  Art ;  a  Weekly  Illustrated  Review.  Paris  : 

Hippolyte  Heymann. 

"C*ARLY  this  year  we  drew  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
commencement  of  this  ably  conducted  periodical,  which, 
as  time  rolls  on,  would  seem  to  increase  both  in  vigour  and 
excellence.  With  its  seventeenth  part  L'Art  completed  its  first 
volume,  which  contains  twenty-one  large  etchings  and  1 57 
woodcuts,  photo-engravings,  and  facsimiles  of  original  designs, 
besides  autographs  of  Millet,  Corot,  and  Fortuny.  With  the 
second  volume  was  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Salon 
of  1875,  which  are  to  be  illustrated  by  etchings,  lithographs,  and 
facsimiles,  after  the  designs  of  the  authors  themselves.  These 
illustrations,  being  accompanied  by  authentic  descriptions,  will 
be  of  great  interest.  The  size  of  LI  Art — a  small  royal  folio- 
permits  that  its  engravings  should  not  suffer  in  their  reduction 
from  the  originals — an  advantage  which  enables  details  to  be 
faithfully  given.  The  proprietors  state  thatbesidethc  mostnotable 
examples  of  the  Salen,  they  have  obtained  permission  to  engrave 
from  original  paintings  in  the  galleries  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  the  Baroness  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  and  several 
other  important  collections  in  Europe,  and  that  some  of  the 
plates  are  actually  ready  for  publication.  Besides  its  ordinary 
issue,  LArt  also  publishes  two  editions  de  luxe :  one  of  100 
copies,  with  the  text  printed  upon  paper  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Van  Gelder,  of  Amsterdam,  gives  the  plates  before  and 
after  letters,  upon  India  paper.  Five  copies  of  the  second  edition 
are  executed  in  four  different  styles — viz.,  upon  the  Amsterdam 


paper,  after  letters  ;  upon  India  paper,  upon  parchment,  and 
upon  Whatman’s  paper,  before  letters,  either  a  la  sanguine  or 
in  sepia.  The  proofs  before  letters  bear  the  signature  of  their 
respective  artists.  The  annual  subscription  for  these  editions 
de  luxe  is,  for  the  first,  400  francs,  and  the  second  1,200 
francs. 

In  Number  30,  for  July  25,  M.  Victor  Champier  completes  a 
very  careful  and  impartial  paper,  entitled  “  Le  Caricature 
Anglaise  Contemporaine,”  in  which,  however,  we  notice  the 
usual  French  tendency  to  mis-spell  English  proper  names  ; 
thus  Reach,  the  Punch  writer,  is  called  “Aug.”  instead  of 
Angus;  Henry  is  called  “  Harry  ”  Mayhew  ;  while  Hablot  K. 
Browne’s  nom  de  crayon  of  Phiz  is  printed  “  Phy.”  LI  Art  gives 
several  examples  of  Uu  Maurier’s  Punch  woodcuts,  as  also  one 
of  Sambourne’s  and  one  of  Miss  Bowers’  subjects  ;  but  those  of 
Du  Maurier  are  not  happily  chosen,  and  do  not  exhibit  him  at 
his  best ;  while  those  of  Miss  Bowers  and  Sambourne  are  not 
at  all  characteristic  of  the  style  of  their  respective  artists. 
Punch's  notion  of  caricature  is  described  by  our  contemporary 
to  consist  in  giving  an  elegant  picture,  with  a  mild  indication 
of  the  ridiculous  in  it  ;  piquant  allusion  to  the  whims  of  society, 
but  never  to  its  vices,  a  genre  picture,  in  fact.  All  this  appears 
to  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  to  be  insufficient.  In 
France  they  give  the  name  of  caricature  not  to  more  or  less 
elegant  drawings,  but  to  satire  in  action,  whether  it  be  swift  as 
the  bon  mot ,  sparkling  as  a  glass  of  champagne,  or  agreeably 
moral  as  a  fable  by  La  Fontaine. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  career  of  Du  Maurier  accompanies  the 
article,  in  which  is  mentioned  upon  authority  the  fact  that  he 
bestows  as  much  pains  in  sketching  from  the  life  his  figures  for 
an  illustration  to  appear  in  Punch  as  he  would  in  painting  a 
finished  work  in  oil ;  nor  ought  we  to  close  our  remarks  without 
noticing  the  appreciation  in  which  the  genius  of  our  own 
George  Cruikshank  is  held  by  M.  Champier,  who  shows  a 
good  acquaintance  with,  as  well  as  a  deep  respect  for,  the 
1  works  of  the  veteran  etcher,  to  whose  labours  we  particularly 
alluded  last  month. 


Latest  Designs  for  Paper  Dies. — Messrs.  Renton 
&  Son,  of  44,  Leicester-square,  have  issued  to  the  trade  a 
varied  and  at  the  same  time  original  and  elegant  specimen- 
sheet  of  Designs  for  Paper  Dies,  &c.  We  are  gratified  to  be 
able  to  speak  most  highly  of  the  good  taste  and  sound 
workmanship  of  all  the  examples.  Messrs.  Renton  announce 
their  intention  to  issue  similar  specimen-sheets  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  that  their  customers  may  be  kept  duly  posted  in 
the  latest  and  best  examples  of  the  art  of  die-sinking. 


Cupirs  of  %  Stoifflj. 

T7ESTIVITIES,  Outings,  and  Holiday-making  in  every  form 
have  begun  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  have  only 
to  report  of  Trade  that  though  it  is  very  quiet,  it  will  be  quieter 
still  for  the  next  two  months  to  come.  The  Bank  Holiday  is 
now  become  an  institution,  and  probably  it  has  this  year  some¬ 
what  discounted  Wayzgoose-day.  The  past  month  has  been 
marked  by  an  unusual  amount  of  litigation  of  one  kind  and 
another,  and  likewise  by  the  numerous  deaths  which  have 
occurred  of  persons  connected  more  or  less  with  print  and 
paper.  Among  these  latter  we  may  mention  the  death,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  at  Chilwell  Hall,  Nottingham,  of  Mary,  widow  of  the 
late  John  Walter,  Esq.,  of  Bearwood,  Berks,  in  her  82nd  year  ; 
and  again,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
late  firm  of  Hodges,  Smith,  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  of  Dublin. 
Mr.  Smith  retired  from  business  several  years  ago,  since  which 
period  the  firm  has  been  styled  Hodges,  Foster, &  Co.  Another 
instance  is  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Adams,  the  originator  and  editor 
of  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Herald,  a  journal  he  had  conducted 
from  its  commencement.  The  Herald,  which  appeared  in  i860, 
was  the  second  newspaper  established  at  Stratford.  The  first 
one  was  started  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  living  only  two  or 
three  years.  No  perfect  series  of  the  older  paper  is  known  to 
exist,  but  a  small  volume  of  parts  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Long- 
bridge  collection.  The  metropolitan  magistrates  seem  resolved 
that  the  law  relating  to  betting  advertisements  shall  not  remain 
a  dead  letter  any  longer,  and  the  result  of  several  convictions 
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will  doubtless  be  to  stop  the  practice  of  inserting  such 
announcements. 


SINCE  printers  cannot  avoid  giving  credit,  they  must  incur 
the  risk  of  bad  debts  ;  but  there  are  two  effectual  ways  of 
lessening  these.  The  best  way  is  to  be  prompt  in  rendering 
and  collecting  outstandings  ;  but  where  customers  are  not 
sufficiently  responsive  to  polite  applications  for  money  due  by 
them,  the  next  best  method  is  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law.  A 
County  Court  return  for  the  year  1873,  more  detailed  than 
usual,  shows,  step  by  step,  how  the  small  debtors  yield  to  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  After  plaintiffs  had  obtained  judgment 
in  their  favour  in  above  four  times  as  many  cases,  there  were 
107,879  judgment  summonses  issued  in  the  year,  but  forthwith 
many  of  the  threatened  defendants  began  to  come  to  terms,  and 
only  about  three-fourths  of  the  summonses  were  really  served, 
and  of  those  served  there  were  only  two-thirds  that  came  on  to 
be  heard.  Of  the  53,439  heard,  about  one-fourth  were  disposed 
of— chiefly  by  reducing  the  instalments  ordered  on  the  trial, 
and  in  the  other  three-fourths — viz.  40,372,  an  order  of  com¬ 
mittal  was  made.  In  nearly  two-fifths  of  these  last  the  orders 
were  never  acted  upon  by  the  creditor,  but  warrants  were 
issued  in  the  other  24,948  cases.  Nearly  a  tenth  of  these, 
however,  were  withdrawn  by  the  creditor,  and  12  per  cent, 
could  not  be  executed  ;  but  nearly  four-fifths  were  executed, 
and  19,306  persons  arrested.  Three-fourths  of  them  paid  on 
arrest  ;  4,813,  the  remaining  fourth,  went  to  prison.  Of  this 
last  number  above  a  fifth  paid,  and  were  thereupon  released, 
and  a  few  were  released  by  bankruptcy,  leaving  only  a  residuum 
of  3,784  who  served  their  full  time  in  prison.  Where  a  person 
can  pay,  the  County  Court  is  a  very  efficient  instrument  for 
compelling  payment. 


The  following  circular,  relating  to  a  proposed  testimonial  to 
Mr.  P.  B.  Watt,  has  been  sent  to  us,  and  we  gladly  aid  in  giving  it 
publicity  : — “  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  several  friends 
of  Mr.  P.  B.  Watt  that  he  is  about  retiring  from  the  commercial 
position  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  honourably  filled,  the 
occasion  is  thought  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  members  of 
the  Lithographic  profession  in  particular,  for  whose  benefit  he 
has  laboured  so  incessantly,  and  at  a  considerable  personal 
expense  of  both  time  and  money  to  further  their  art,  to 
acknowledge  their  obligation  to  him  by  some  suitable  record  of 
his  efforts.  It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  place  the  matter 
before  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
country,  to  whom  he  is  known,  and  to  solicit  their  co-operation  in 
the  object, for  which  purpose  subscription  forms  are  now  attached, 
and  your  aid  solicited.  The  testimonial  is  thought  should 
consist  of  an  Illuminated  Address,  and  anything  further  that  the 
amount  subscribed  will  admitt  of.  Subscriptions  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  duly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  J.  Frazer,  treasurer, 
office  of  Cope’s  Tobacco  Plant,  Lord  Nelson-street,  Liverpool.” 
Mr.  Watt  has  been  long  and  favourably  known  to  many  of  the 
subscribers  and  contributors  to  this  Journal,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  mark  of  esteem  which  it  is  proposed  to  bestow. 


The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Factory  Acts  have  not  been  idle.  Having  taken  evidence 
in  London,  the^r  have  visited  the  leading  provincial  centres, 
and  have  found  more  active  interest  shown  in  the  provinces 
than  was  exhibited — at  all  events  by  the  printers  and  book¬ 
binders — in  London,  though  both  are  greately  affected  by  these 
Acts.  At  Hull  Mr.  W.  E.  Goddard,  speaking  for  the  printers 
and  bookbinders,  said  they  objected  to  give  the  half-holidays 
laid  down  by  law,  because  there  were  so  many  holidays  at 
fairs  and  feasts.  The  latter-  did  not  count  as  holidays  under 
the  Acts.  The  pressure  put  upon  employers  at  certain  seasons 
was  so  great— and  especially  in  November,  when  there  was  a 
rush  of  Parliamentary  business — that  it  required  more  than 
superhuman  virtue  to  keep  within  the  law,  and  it  was  no  secret 
that  at  such  times  they  sent  out  such  work  as  sewing,  paging, 
&c.,  to  be  done  at  home  after  hours.  We  are  glad  to  find  too 
that  the  women  themselves  are  speaking  out  plainly,  for  at 
Sheffield  Mrs.  Parker  gave  evidence,  and  stated  that  she 
thought  it  would  be  better  if  the  law  did  not  interfere  further 
with  women’s  labour,  letting  them  do  the  best  they  could  for 
themselves.  They  did  not  wish  for  any  further  restrictions  on 


the  hours  of  labour.  Miss  Ford,  employed  at  the  same  place 
as  the  last  witness,  coincided  with  her  evidence  ;  and  Miss 
Cai'oline  Whalley,  another  witness,  rather  startled  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  giving  evidence  to  the  effect  that  hundreds  of  women 
were  obliged  to  work  hard  entirely  in  consequence  of  the 
drunkenness  of  their  husbands.  Mrs.  Charlesworth,  a  lady 
who  introduced  the  workwomen  previously  examined,  thought 
the  law  ought  to  leave  the  women  alone,  believing  that  public 
opinion  was  quite  sufficient  safeguard  against  overwork.  Mr. 
R.  Leader  said  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce  had, 
among  other  things,  agreed  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
assimilating  the  Workshops  Act  to  the  Factory  Act.  Adverting 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  in  the  newspaper  office,  he  pointed  out 
that  it  seriously  interfered  with  the  work  of  those  employed  in 
folding  and  stitching,  chiefly  because  they  were  required  at  certain 
periods  to  work  after  the  regulated  hours.  He  said  that  the 
operation  of  the  Factory  Act  had  prevented  their  employment 
of  women  in  one  department,  but  not  as  compositors.  He 
hoped  the  people  were  prepared  to  submit  with  greater  rigidity 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  but  he  felt  that  there  should  be 
great  care  to  prevent  an  amount  of  redtapism,  which  would 
cripple  industry  by  needless  interference.  Mr.  John  Hobson, 
scissors  manufacturer,  spoke  of  the  employment  of  adult  women, 
and  the  advantage  it  was  to  their  families  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  work  when  and  how  they  could  without  interference 
from  the  factory  inspector.  The  Commission  is  doing  good 
work  in  collecting  the  opinions  of  those  practically  affected  by 
this  class  of  legislation.  Our  own  conviction  is  that  the  weight 
of  evidence  will  point  to  a  relaxation  of  some  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  though  others  may  admit  of  more  stringent 
application  than  heretofore. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  late  Association 
of  Master  Printers  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great 
Oueen-street,  on  Wednesday,  July  28th.  We  understand  the 
proposition  was  sanctioned  of  devoting  the  remaining  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  the  trade  charities.  It  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  about  £10.  10s.  for  each  of  the  three  funds. 
This  will  be  a  charitable  ending  to  an  Association  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  extinguished,  but  should  have  been  reconsti¬ 
tuted  in  a  few  particulars.  N otwithstanding  some  imperfections, 
it  did  a  great  deal  of  useful  work,  which  was,  we  fear,  very 
little  appreciated  at  the  time.  A  revival  of  the  Association 
has  been  more  than  once  proposed,  and  more  unlikely  things 
than  this  would  be,  have  happened  ere  this. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson,  of  the  Burlington  Gallery  and 
Cockspur-street,  Charing  Cross,  is  about  to  issue  two  new  works 
in  the  autumn  :  the  first  a  series  of  views  of  Lake  Scenery,  by 
Elijah  Walton,  with  descriptive  text  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bonney  ; 
the  other  volume  will  consist  of  Drawings  and  Descriptions  by 
Mr.  William  Simpson,  the  famous  artist-correspondent,  and  will 
be  entitled  “  Picturesque  People,”  the  subjects  being  delineated 
from  actual  sketches  taken  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have 
seen  some  of  the  original  drawings,  which  are  extremely  good, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  they  are  to  be  reproduced  by 
Messrs.  Hanhart,  Mr.  Simpson’s  latest  work  will  reflect  credit 
upon  all  parties  concerned  in  its  production.  In  October  Mr. 
Simpson  starts  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  India,  a  country  in 
which  he  has  passed  several  very  active  years  of  his  life.  He 
will  represent  the  Illustrated  London  News. 


Sale  of  George  Cruikshank’s  Collection. — This  collection, 
which  embraces  upwards  of  elev'en  hundred  specimens,  was  to  be 
procured  for  ,£3,000.  Since  the  Cruikshank  committee  set  about  the 
task  of  collecting  this  sum,  Mr.  Francis  Fuller  has  made  an  offer  to  the 
committee  of  £5,000  for  the  collection,  and,  with  Mr.  Cruikshank’s 
most  reluctant  acquiescence,  the  offer  has  been  accepted.  Mr.  Fuller 
is  acting  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  the  new  Winter  Garden  at 
Manchester,  and  we  are  informed  that  he  also  proposes  to  exhibit  the 
works  at  Glasgow.  The  collection  includes  oil  paintings,  water-colour 
drawings,  and  proof  etchings  produced  from  1799  to  1875.  There  are 
thirteen  of  his  very  first  attempts,  from  1799  to  1801  ;  and  caricatures 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  other  prominent 
characters  of  the  same  time  abound.  It  seems  a  pity,  indeed,  that 
such  a  collection  was  not  secured  for  the  nation,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  artist  and  the  committee. 
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{Specially  contributed  and  translated  for  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer.) 


AUSTRIA. 

The  Printers’  Tournament  at  Vienna,  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  Printers’  Overseers’  Association,  took  place  last 
month.  The  scheme  had  not  met  with  that  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  those  most  interested  in  it  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  since 
only  eleven  competitors  had  entered  their  names.  The  competition  was 
as  regards  quick  and  clean  composition  in  a  given  time.  The  manuscript 
supplied  was,  we  are  informed,  very  bad,  and  hardly  fit  for  compositors 
who  were  to  compete  as  to  quickness.  The  composition  lasted  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  number  of  letters  composed 
in  that  period  were  respectively  3,835  and  2,990.  Money  prizes  of 
varying  values  were  distributed  to  the  several  competitors.  The  Over¬ 
seers’  Association  has  extended  the  period  of  competition  as  to  type¬ 
casting  for  another  month,  not  a  single  journeyman  typefounder  having 
come  forward  to  compete  in  this  particular  branch. 

Co-operative  Printing. — The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Vienna 
Co-operative  Printing-office,  which  has  been  issued,  complains  of  the 
great  dulness  in  trade  experienced  during  the  last  twelvemonth.  The 
gross  turn-over  of  1874  amounted  to  68,874  fl.  (,£6,887),  and  37, 1 58  fl. 
(,£3,715)  were  paid  in  wages.  The  net  profit  realized  during  the  year 
was  2,245  A-  (A224)j  which  is  a  fraction  less  than  6  per  cent,  on  the 
paid-up  capital  of  the  company,  which  amounts  to  39,000  fl.  (£3,900). 


BELGIUM. 

“  Le  Gutenberg,”  the  only  journal  devoted  to  typography  of  which 
Belgium  can  boast,  and  which  advocates  the  interests  of  the  journeyman 
printer,  has  been  enlarged  from  eight  to  twelve  pages. 

The  Printing  Trade  in  Brussels. — We  learn  that  the  printing 
trade  is  very  dull  in  Brussels,  more  especially  since  the  prorogation  of 
the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  correspondent  of  one  of  our 
foreign  contemporaries  draws  attention  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  Belgian 
printing-offices,  and  hopes  that  the  sanitary  congress  which  is  to  meet 
at  Brussels  next  year  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of 
life-saving  apparatus,  will  devote  some  of  its  energies  to  this  subject. 


DENMARK. 

Printing  at  Ease. — A  Mr.  R.  P.  Jensen,  who  is  just  now  travel¬ 
ling  through  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Union  among  the 
printers  dispersed  over  remote  parts  of  that  country,  relates  that  in  a 
printing-office  at  Veile  a  newspaper  is  printed  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  the  partly-printed  news-sheets  issued  by  several  London  firms.  This 
newspaper  engages  the  services  of  four  journeymen  compositors,  but 
none  of  them  work  at  the  office.  Each  one  owns  a  pair  of  cases,  and 
after  the  paper  is  printed  off  they  severally  repair  to  the  office  to  fetch 
the  matter  for  distribution,  which  they  take  home.  The  distribution, 
as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  new  matter,  having  been  accomplished 
at  home,  they  carry  the  latter  back  to  the  office.  They  each  take  turns 
for  a  week  as  to  the  correction  of  the  matter,  which  has  to  be  done  at 
the  office.  The  earnings  of  these  disciples  of  Gutenberg  average  243. 
a  week,  which  is  said  to  be  very  fair  considering  local  prices.  If  there 
are  other  offices  in  Jutland  which  can  boast  of  a  similar  primeval  organi-  ! 
zation,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  regard  this  peninsula  as  the  printer’s 
Utopia  ;  and  in  these  days  of  hurry  and  drive,  the  printer  might  well 
be  tempted  to  apply  to  Jutland  the  motto  of  Michigan,  “Siquteris 
peninsulam  amcenam,  circumspice.” 


FRANCE. 

Copyright. — The  president  of  the  Society  of  Literary  Men  in  France 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  requesting  him 
to  urge  the  British  Government  to  make  fresh  reforms  in  the  English 
laws  affecting  the  rights  of  foreign  authors.  He  asks  that  the  rights  of 
French  authors  shoald  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  England  as 
those  of  English  authors  ;  that  the  right  of  adaptation  should  be  reserved 
to  the  French  author  ;  and  that  the  system  of  registration  at  Stationers’ 
Flail  should  be  abolished. 

French  Printers  and  the  forthcoming  American  Cen¬ 
tennial. — Atarecent  meeting  in  Paris  of  the  “Cerclede  la  Librairie,” 
the  advisability  of  exhibiting  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  M.  Basset,  the  president,  drew  attention  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  having  already  appointed  a  commission  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  F ranee  being  represented  at  that  exhibition,  and  also 
to  the  application  which  had  been  made  to  the  National  Assembly  for 


a  grant  of  600,000  francs  for  exhibition  purposes.  M.  Basset  thought 
that,  considering  the  preparations,  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  which 
were  being  made  in  other  countries,  it  was  high  time  for  the  “Cercle” 
to  bestir  itself,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  exhibit  collec¬ 
tively  at  Philadelphia  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  recently  done  at 
the  late  Vienna  Exhibition.  M.  Basset’s  proposal  was  ultimately  agreed 
to,  with  this  proviso,  that  the  action  of  the  National  Assembly  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  grant  of  600,000  francs  be  awaited,  before  further 
action  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  Works  of  the  Late  Emperor  Napoleon.— Proceedings 
have  been  taken  against  the  heirs  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  arrangement  made  by  him  for  the  publication  of  the 
Emperor’s  works,  especially  the  “  Life  of  Caesar,”  only  two  volumes  of 
which  appeared.  They  originally  claimed  660,000  fr.  damages,  but 
the  claim  was  reduced  to  167,000  fr.  It  is  stated  that  between  1867 
and  1870  only  150  copies  of  the  “Life  of  Caesar”  were  sold.  The 
defence  was  that  political  changes,  the  war,  and  the  Emperor’s  captivity 
and  death,  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  work.  In  1872  M.  Plon 
wrote  to  the  Emperor,  begging  him  to  cancel  the  arrangement  and  to 
take  back  20,000  unsold  copies.  192,000  fr.  were  paid  by  him  as  copy¬ 
right,  which  the  Emperor  distributed  among  his  assistants.  The  Court 
gave  judgment  against  MM.  Plon,  with  costs.  It  held  that  the  con¬ 
tract  contained  no  stipulations  as  to  bulk  or  time  ;  that  this  omission 
was  obviously  due  to  the  respective  rank  of  the  parties,  the  author  in¬ 
tending  to  reserve  his  full  liberty  of  action,  and  that  the  clause  enabling 
him  to  suspend  the  sale  or  resume  the  copyright  on  the  payment  of  a 
certain  compensation  had  not  been  enforced  and  was  irrelevant.  It 
also  ruled  that  the  sequestration  of  the  Tuileries  papers  and  the  de¬ 
struction  or  dispersion  of  the  materials  left  the  Emperor  no  choice  but 
to  abandon  the  work,  constituting  a  case  of  force  majeure ;  that  the 
plaintiff’s  abandonment  of  the  original  claim  for  the  repayment  of  the 
whole  copyright  sum  was  inconsistent  with  the  contention  that  the 
contract  implied  a  complete  work.  The  Court  at  the  same  time  can¬ 
celled  the  contract  as  regarded  future  volumes. 

Libel  in  France. — The  Paris  Court  of  Appeal  has  confirmed  the 
judgment,  awarding  4,000  fr.  damages  against  the  Univers  to  a  mer¬ 
cer,  whom  it  advised  its  readers  not  to  patronize  because  he  opens  his 
shop  on  Sundays.  This  was  the  second  and  final  appeal. 


GERMANY. 

German  Paper  Industry. — The  Centralblatt  der  deutschen  Papier- 
fibrikation,  the  organ  of  the  German  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association, 
has  just  completed  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence.  The  first 
number  of  the  Centralblatt  was  issued  on  the  20th  July,  1850;  and  it 
was  moreover  the  first  journal  in  any  country  which  devoted  itself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  paper  trade.  The  example 
thus  set  by  the  German  manufacturers  in  founding  an  organ  advocating 
the  paper-trade  interest  was  next  followed  by  the  French,  who  esta¬ 
blished  in  1854  the  ‘Journal  des  Fabricants  de  Papier.  Next  came  the 
English  Stationer,  founded  in  1859  ;  the  American  Paper  Trade  Reporter 
and  Review,  1870;  and  lastly,  the  Italian  Gazetta  dclle  Cartiere  Italiane, 
which  has  been  established  in  the  current  year. 

The  Graphic  Arts  and  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. — It 
has  been  resolved  by  the  leading  printers  and  publishers  of  Leipsic, 
Stuttgart,  and  Berlin  to  exhibit  collectively  at  next  year’s  Philadelphia 
Exhibition. 

The  forthcoming  German  Census  and  Printing.  — The 
Prussian  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  is  inviting  tenders  for  the  printing  of 
the  various  forms  required  for  the  forthcoming  census  to  be  taken  on  the 
1st  of  December  next.  Four  different  kinds  of  forms  are  required  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed  of  each  are  respec¬ 
tively  1,000,000,  6,500,000,  12,500,000,  and  32,000,000,  or  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  52,000,000  copies. 

An  Exhibition  of  Xylograpiiic  Productions  was  opened  last 
month  at  Berlin.  There  were  1,000  exhibits,  but  very  few  of  them  of 
any  but  local  interest.  Stuttgart,  Dusseldorf,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Berlin, 
and  Munich  were  all  represented.  The  same  exhibits  had  already  pre¬ 
viously  been  shown  at  Leipsic,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Berlin  Exhibition 
they  were  to  be  displayed  successively  in  various  German  towns. 

Paper  and  Cardboard  from  Peat.— M.  Britmeyer  recently 
exhibited  to  the  Polytechnic  Society  at  Berlin  paper  and  cardboard 
made  from  the  peat  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konigsberg. 
The  pasteboard  was  about  five  inches  thick,  and  its  solidity  and 
compactness  was  such  that  it  could  be  polished  and  planed.  The 
paper  made  of  peat  alone  was  of  short  fibre  and  brittle,  like  that  made 
entirely  of  straw  or  wood,  but  the  addition  of  1 5  per  cent,  of  rags  made 
a  good  paper.  For  pasteboard,  the  short  structure  of  the  fibre  is  of  no 
consequence  ;  owing  to  its  great  thickness,  the  fibres  interlace  each 
other,  and  this  product  acquires  a  solidity  like  wood.  Before  sending 
the  turf  to  the  paper-mills  it  is  submitted  to  pressure,  which  gives  it  a 
greater  density,  and  expels  a  great  part  of  the  water. 
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Five  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  have  been 
imprisoned,  the  late  editor  undergoing  a  sentence  of  six  months’  incar¬ 
ceration,  and  the  other  four  having  been  arrested,  for  refusing  to  reveal 
the  authorship  of  a  particular  communication.  However,  the  question 
of  inquiries  into  the  paternity  of  articles,  and  thus  compelling  a  choice 
between  imprisonment  and  breach  of  confidence,  has  assumed  a  more 
hopeful  phase.  Herr  Stern,  one  of  the  four  gentlemen  arrested,  has 
been  set  at  liberty,  the  Tribunal  having  decided  that  an  accusation 
against  an  unknown  author  cannot,  under  Clause  22  of  the  German 
Press  Law,  be  carried  on  beyond  six  months  after  publication  of  the 
incriminated  document.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  colleagues  will 
likewise  be  released,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  inquisitorial  pro¬ 
cess  will  not  again  be  had  recourse  to  till  the  Reichstag  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  on  its  abolition.  To  require  every  article 
to  be  signed  may  be  despotic,  but  is  at  least  an  intelligible  principle. 
In  the  absence  of  this,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  hold  an  editor  or 
publisher  responsible.  If  he  chooses  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  con¬ 
tributor,  well  and  good  ;  but  to  extort  from  him  or  any  member  of  the 
staff  such  information  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  is  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  equity,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
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Manchester  and  Salford  Association  of  Master  Printers. 
— In  drawing  attention  to  the  annual  report  of  this  association  recently 
published,  the  Provincial  Typographical  Circular  says,  “We  have  sin¬ 
cere  gratification  in  noticing  that  the  organization  of  the  master  printers 
of  Manchester  is  becoming  more  complete.  This  will  certainly  give 
them  jaower  to  take  united  and  effective  action  in  endeavouring  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  ruinous  competition  so  prevalent,  and  to  secure  for  their 
talent,  time,  and  capital  an  ample  remuneration  ;  and,  having  obtained 
that  desired  end,  there  will  be  less  reluctance  to  accord  to  the  men  in 
their  employ  a  reasonable  shave  in  the  profits  resulting  from  their 
labour.  The  organization  of  the  employers  may  at  first  sight  appear  an 
act  of  antagonism  towards  the  men,  and  probabfy  a  desire  to  be  able  to 
unitedly  deal  with  the  claims  of  the  men  has  had  great  influence  in 
the  bringing  together  of  the  employers  of  Manchester  and  other  towns. 
Even  in  this  light,  the  establishment  of  such  combinations  among  the 
employers  is  not  altogether  without  advantage  to  the  men,  as  it  gives 
greater  force  and  durability  to  any  changes  that  may  be  the  result  of 
negotiations  between  representatives  of  the  two  parties,  and  saves  a 
world  of  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  employers  in  detail.  We  give 
the  concluding  paragraph  in  the  report  referred  to,  because  it  appears 
to  us  to  breathe  an  admirable  spirit,  and  to  express  sentiments  that 
ought  to  be  heartily  responded  to  by  the  men  : — ‘  The  experience  of  the 
past  year  has  convinced  the  Council  that  this  Association  has  capabili¬ 
ties  for  conserving,  in  many  important  Ways,  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  employers.  These,  in  their  opinion,  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  employed  ;  and  they  hope  that  through  a  spirit  of 
mutual  consideration,  relations  of  reciprocal  confidence  and  good-will 
may  be  secured  and  maintained,  even  when  differences  of  opinion 
arise.  ” 

The  Litton  Reporter ,  started  a  year  ago  as  a  four-page  weekly,  is 
now  permanently  enlarged  to  eight  pages. 

The  copyright  of  the  Lowestoft  Observer  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  W. 
R.  Seago,  proprietor  of  the  Lowestoft  Neivs. 

The  Grangemouth  Gazette  is  announced  to  make  its  appearance  this 
month.  It  will  be  issued  weekly  at  the  price  of  one  penny. 

Every  year  220, 000  quires  of  carefully  prepared  paper  are  consumed 
in  the  printing  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 

The  Liverpool  Mercantile  Gazette,  which  was  started  sixty  years  ago, 
and  for  something  like  fifty  of  those  years  was  a  leading  medium  for 
shipping  and  mercantile  advertisements,  has  been  discontinued. 

A  new  evening  paper,  entitled  the  Daily  Despatch  and  Northern 
Herald,  has  appeared  at  Shields.  Mr.  W.  D.  Learmount  is  the 
proprietor. 

The  Barrow  Daily  News,  price  one  halfpenny,  made  its  first 
appearance  on  July  31.  It  appears  to  have  no  raison  d'etre,  and  is  a 
very  poor  affair.  Its  chance  of  success  may  therefore  be  easily 
estimated. 

The  Kent  Standard,  published  at  Milton,  which  was  in  the  market 
a  short  time  since,  has,  after  a  struggling  existence  of  three  or  four 
years,  ceased  to  be  published.  The  last  number  was  issued  on  Saturday, 
July  17. 

It  is  announced  that  the  British  Press  and  Jersey  Times,  the  only 
daily  paper  published  in  the  Channel  Islands,  will  shortly  be  increased 
in  size.  The  proprietors  have  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Guernsey 
Morning  LLerald,  which  recently  ceased,  after  a  few  months’  existence. 


A  NEW  weekly  journal  will  shortly  be  commenced  in  Manchester. 
It  will  be  called  The  Manchester  Weekly  Post.  In  the  first  number  will 
be  commenced  a  novel,  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,-  entitled  “From 
Midnight  to  Midnight.” 

Cervantes. — The  prospectus  of  a  new  literary  periodical,  entitled 
Cervantes,  has  been  issued  at  Madrid,  the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  monument  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  in  memory  of  the  author 
of  “  Don  Quixote.” 

The  late  Adam  Black,  the  publisher,  is  to  be  immortalized  in 
bronze.  The  statue  will  be  confided  to  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  R.S.A., 
and  will  be  of  a  size  suitable  to  an  out-of-doors  monument.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  a  model,  which  he  took  from  life. 

Stationery. — The  cost  of  stationery  supplied  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March  last  was  ,£2,435,  being 
an  increase  of  £151  on  the  preceding  year  ;  and  to  the  Court  of  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  .£598,  being  an  increase  of  ,£178. 

A  New  Highland  Journal. — A  new  Highland  journal  is  about 
to  be  started  in  Inverness,  the  name  of  which  is  to  be  the  Scottish 
Gael.  It  will  not  be  a  newspaper,  but  a  monthly  magazine,  written  in 
English,  and  devoted  mainly  to  Celtic  literature  in  general,  but  Gaelic 
literature  in  particular,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  connected  with 
the  Highlands. 

“The  Printing  Press”  is  the  title  of  the  new  organ  of  the 
Franklin  Society  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  America.  No.  1  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  its  prospectus  announces  that,  should 
any  pecuniary  profit  result  from  the  publication,  it  will  be  devoted  to 
the  extension  and  maintenance  of  the  Society’s  library.  We  wish  the 
venture  a  long  and  honourable  career. 

Mr.  Henry  Blackburn. — Mr.  Blackburn  will  lecture  in  and 
near  London  in  October,  and  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  in 
November  and  December  next,  on  “  The  Art  of  Popular  Illustration,” 
illustrated  with  diagrams  and  specimens  of  the  new  processes  ;  on 
“Art  in  America,”  and  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876;  and  on 
“  Life  in  Algeria,  or  Sketching  in  Sunshine,”  with  a  series  of  sketches, 
occupying  an  area  of  200  feet. 

Miss  Jerrold. — Miss  Jerrold,  daughter  of  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold, 
has  obtained  on  order  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  giving  her  absolute 
possession  of  the  £2,000  which  was  raised  after  the  death  of  her  father 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  unmarried  daughter.  Since  1857  the 
income  arising  therefrom  has  been  paid  to  the  widow  during  her  life, 
and  afterwards  to  the  daughter,  but  recently  a  brother  who  is  in 
America  claimed  to  be  entitled  on  the  death  of  his  sister  to  share  in 
the  capital.  Lienee  the  proceedings  which  have  resulted  in  the  decision 
mentioned. 

A  Pretty  good  Investment  1 — Mr.  Hodson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation, 
has  issued  what  he  terms  “  Fly  Sheet  2,”  which  is,  in  fact,  a  list  of 
pensioners,  inmates  of  almshouses,  and  orphans,  showing  the  amounts 
paid  to  each  by  the  Corporation.  This  list  (with  the  ages  of  the  pen¬ 
sioners,  &c.,  when  elected)  is  made  to  December  31st,  1873.  It is  too 
elaborate  a  document  for  us  to  reprint,  but  some  interesting  particulars 
may  be  culled  from  it.  It,  on  the  face  of  it,  shows  a  great  inducement 
for  the  members  of  the  trade  to  make  themselves  el  gible  for  such 
benefits  as  it  •proves  to  have  been  received.  For  example,  Thomas 
Willings  received  no  less  a  sum  than  £462,  and  his  widow,  before  her 
death,  received  £75.  15s.,  mailing  the  large  total  of  £537.  15s.  between 
them,  which  we  venture  to  think  most  people  will  agree  was  a  pretty 
considerable  return  for  a  subscription  of  5s.  Verily,  “Providence 
provides  for  the  Provident  !  ” 

Prison  Printing. — The  magistrates  of  Gloucestershire  have  re¬ 
cently  authorized  Captain  Knox,  governor  of  the  county  gaol,  to 
establish  a  printing  office  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge.  As  an  inducement  for  the  magistrates  to  take 
this  course,  Captain  Knox  informed  them  that  the  whole  of  the  printing 
for  the  county  of  Kent  was  performed  in  Maidstone  gaol,  and  that  a 
net  profit  of  £200  per  year  was  cleared  by  the  process.  We  have 
made  inquiries  into  the  accuracy  of  this  Statement,  and  are  informed 
that,  whatever  the  profits  may  be  that  are  thus  realized,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  whole  of  the  Kent  county  printing  is  done  in  the  gaol,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  perform  it  there  with  the  present  plant  and 
staff.  One  printer  is  employed,  at  30s.  or  32s.  per  week,  who  wears  a 
uniform,  and  works  from  nine  to  five.  The  chief  assistance  he  derives 
from  the  prisoners  is  in  the  press  work,  as  it  is  found  impossible  to 
make  much  of  them  as  compositors,  in  consequence  of  two  years  being 
their  maximum  term  of  imprisonment,  a  portion  of  which  has  to  be 
devoted  to  hard  labour.  Practical  men  will  easily  see  that  no  economi¬ 
cal  advantage  can  result  to  the  county  of  Gloucester  from  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  ;  but  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
success,  because  there  will  be  no  effectual  check  on  the  charge  made 
for  the  work  performed.  We  hope  the  ratepayers  of  Gloucestershire 
will  promptly  and  heartily  condemn  the  scheme  of  Captain  Knox. — 
Provincial  Typographical  Circular. 
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THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PRINTING  CONTRACT. 

BECKETT  V.  M CCOR Q.U ODALE. 

In  this  case,  which  was  tried  at  the  Lewes  Assizes  on  the  18th  July, 
the  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  £700,  alleged  to  be  due 
to  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  who  is  the  well-known  railway  printer, 
for  certain  information  which  had  been  furnished  in  relation  to  the 
contract  for  printing  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company.  Mr. 
Willis  and  Mr.  Macrae  Moir  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Harman  for  the  defendant.  The  case  was  tried  by  a 
special  jury,  the  presiding  judge  being  Mr.  Justice  Brett. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  the  action  was  brought  to 
recover  a  sum  of  money  due  in  respect  of  a  sum  promised  to  plaintiff  on 
his  giving  up  certain  documents  and  making  certain  communications  to 
the  defendant.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  interesting,  and  in  some 
respects  painful.  Mr.  McCorquodale  was  one  of  the  largest  printers  in 
the  kingdom,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  had  held  the  contract  with 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  whose  confidence  he  most  com¬ 
pletely  enjoyed.  Unfortunately  there  entered  into  the  employ  of  the 
company  a  person  named  Sydenham,  who  had  himself  been  a  stationer, 
and  who  was  consequently  acquainted  with  the  trade,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  depriving  McCorquodale  of  his  connection 
with  the  company,  and  preventing  him  obtaining  the  fresh  contract 
which  would  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  December  of  1874.  He  there¬ 
fore  proceeded  to  advertise  for  contracts,  whereas  on  previous  occasions 
Mr.  McCorquodale’s  contract  had  been  renewed  from  time  to  time 
without  being  put  up  to  public  competition.  That  was  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  printer,  and  his  father  were 
spoken  to  about  tendering.  The  plaintiff,  however,  being  unable  to 
tender,  saw  a  person  named  Friswell,  who  was  acquainted  with  another 
printer  named  Bell,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be 
paid  if  Bell  tendered  and  was  successful.  It  was  also  arranged  between 
Beckett  and  Sydenham  and  Bell  and  his  partner  Taylor,  that  they  should 
send  in  a  contract,  but,  owing  to  the  work  which  would  be  necessary 
to  complete  it  properly,  it  could  not  be  in  on  the  proper  day  had  it  been 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  McCorquodale  sent  in  his  tender  in  September 
according  to  custom,  and  it  was  left  with  Sydenham  until  the  time  for 
its  being  opened  by  the  directors  came  round.  Bell’s  tender  was  also 
left,  and  after  all  the  clerks  had  gone  away,  Beckett,  Taylor,  and  Fris¬ 
well  met  at  an  adjoining  public-house,  and  subsequently  went  to  the 
station,  where  they  found  the  two  tenders  lying  upon  the  table.  They 
then  opened  McCorquodale’s  tender  and  ascertained  the  prices  of  the 
various  articles,  and  also  opened  Bell’s  tender,  and  when  the  items  were 
higher  than  McCorquodale’s,  they  were  reduced  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
lower,  the  effect  being  that  when  the  directors  considered  the  matter 
they  accepted  Bell’s  tender  and  rejected  the  defendant’s.  For  this 
Beckett  was  to  receive  £100,  and  the  promise  was  put  in  writing,  and 
Friswell  was  to  receive  £  1 50,  but  what  Sydenham  received  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say.  Bell  having  obtained  the  contract,  however,  he  was 
recommended  to  take  a  man  named  Barker  into  his  employ.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  to  do  so,  and  thereupon  Barker,  knowing  something  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  contract  was  obtained,  went  to  Mr. 
McCorquodale’s  premises,  and  arranged  to  meet  that  gentleman  at 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Nairne’s,  his  solicitors.  He  said  then  he  could  pro¬ 
cure  two  documents  which  would  show  in  what  way  the  defendant  had 
been  deprived  of  the  contract,  and  it  being  important  to  Mr.  McCor¬ 
quodale  to  impugn  the  transaction,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  information. 
Therefore  it  was  that  Barker  received  full  instructions  to  obtain  the 
documents,  and  he  at  once  saw  Beckett,  and  from  time  to  time  en¬ 
deavoured  to  secure  from  him  a  promise  to  give  up  the  letter  which 
contained  the  promise  to  pay  him  ;£ioo,  and  also  to  state  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  contract  was  obtained  by  Bell.  He  believed 
it  was  on  the  20th  of  February  that  Barker  was  able  to  secure  this 
promise  from  Beckett. 

The  Judge  inquired  what  Beckett  obtained  the  ,£100  for. 

Mr.  Willis  :  Beckett  knew  Sydenham,  who  was  clerk  to  the  Great 
Western,  and  he  received  £100  from  Bell  for  introducing  him  to 
Sydenham,  who  was  in  the  department  where  contracts  were  dealt  with. 

The  Judge  :  McCorquodale’s  tender  was  opened  and  looked  into,  and 
the  plaintiff,  it  appears,  received  ,£100  for  assisting  in  that  fraud. 

Mr.  Willis  admitted  that  it  was  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  trans¬ 
action.  Some  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  payment  passed  between 
Bell  and  Beckett  and  Friswell,  and  it  was  this  correspondence  which 
Barker  wanted  to  obtain.  Barker,  having  received  full  instructions  from 
McCorquodale  to  pay  any  sum  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  documents,  promised  Beckett  and  Friswell  £600  each  to  give  the 
information  which  was  in  their  possession  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
contract  had  been  lost  to  the  defendant ;  and,  finally,  Beckett  went  to 
the  plaintiff’s  solicitors,  where  the  amount  he  was  to  receive  was  finally 
arranged.  Beckett  offered  to  give  up  his  information  for  £1,200,  and 


a  cheque  was  drawn  in  his  favour  for  £250,  and  another  cheque  in 
favour  of  Friswell  for  another  £250,  a  receipt  in  the  following  form 
being  given  :  “Regina?/.  Bell  and  Another. — Received  this  23rd  day 
of  February,  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Nairn e,  the  sum  of  ^500,  on  account, 
for  the  documents  now  delivered  up  to  them,  and  for  assistance  rendered 
and  to  be  rendered  in  this  case. — (Signed)  Charles  Beckett  and 
G.  H.  Friswell.” 

His  lordship  asked  if  the  learned  counsel  thought  the  law  ought  to 
enforce  such  a  payment  as  this. 

Mr.  Willis  said  the  plaintiff  gave  up  information  and  documents  which 
were  considered  of  value,  and  if  a  promise  was  made  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  the  money. 

His  Lordship  :  You  do  not  expect  much  mercy,  I  hope,  because  you 
will  not  get  it  if  you  do.  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Willis  said  he  thought  he  had  stated  sufficient  facts  to  the  jury, 
and  he  would  ask  his  learned  friend  if  he  would  admit  the  promise  to 
pay  the  £600  each. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  Certainly  not. 

His  Lordship  :  I  should  think  he  would  not  admit  half  a  farthing. 
(Laughter. ) 

Charles  Henry  Barker  was  then  called,  and  stated  that  he  was  now  a 
clerk  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  (Laughter. )  He  was  short¬ 
hand  writer  to  the  secretary,  and  lived  in  Boyson  Road,  Peckham.  He 
remembered  on  the  5th  of  February  going  to  the  defendant’s  place  of 
business,  and  there  seeing  a  Mr.  Wighton,  to  whom  he  made  a  com¬ 
munication.  On  the  same  evening  Wighton  called  at  his  house,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  he  again  called  at  McCorquodale’s ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  February  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Nairne,  the  defendant’s  solicitor. 
He  was  told  by  McCorquodale  that  anything  Mr.  Wighton  or  Mr.  Nairne 
might  have  said  might  be  taken  as  coming  from  him.  He  made  a  state¬ 
ment  which  was  taken  down  by  Nairne,  but  he  objected  to  sign  it.  The 
question  was  raised  as  to  what  Friswell  and  Beckett  were  likely  to  part 
with  their  information  for.  He  saw  Friswell  in  the  evening  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  told  him  he  was  instructed  to  see  him.  He  also  saw  Beckett, 
and  told  him  he  had  seen  McCorquodale  about  the  Great  Western  con¬ 
tract,  and  that  they  had  expressed  themselves  willing  to  give  a  large 
sum  if  they  could  find  out  anything  about  it.  He  thought  he  asked 
Beckett  what  sum  he  considered  would  be  necessary,  and  the  sum  of 
£1,200  was  arranged,  Beckett  and  Friswell  saying  they  would  com¬ 
municate  their  information  for  that. 

His  Lordship  :  You  told  them  McCorquodale  would  give  a  large  sum 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Great  Western  contract  was  arranged  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  bear  the  light  ? — Yes. 

And  did  Beckett  and  Friswell  agree  to  this? — No.  They  said  they 
would  give  all  the  information  they  knew  upon  the  subject  for  ^1,200. 

Examination  continued  :  He  subsequently  saw  Mr.  Wighton  again, 
who  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  he  could  get  the  documents  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  Friswell  and  Beckett,  and  in  reference  to  which 
they  had  previously  held  a  conversation.  The  witness  said  he  was  sure 
he  could,  if  they  were  paid  what  they  wanted.  The  sum  required  was 
several  times  mentioned  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Wighton  said,  “It  is 
A 1, 200,  is  it  not?”  and  witness  answered,  “Yes.”  Mr.  Wighton  also 
said  that  counsel’s  opinion  was  that  they  could  not  pay  for  information, 
but  that  they  could  pay  for  documents  supported  by  information.  He 
undertook  to  see  Friswell  and  Beckett  again,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
they  were  each  to  receive  £600.  He  saw  Wighton  the  same  evening, 
and,  as  he  had  previously  telegraphed  to  him  to  ask  if  the  £"1,200  would 
be  placed  in  his  hands,  Wighton  told  him  there  was  no  occasion  for  him 
to  have  done  so.  Next  day  he  called  at  the  Armoury,  and  Beckett  was 
there.  Both  Beckett  and  Nairne  were  disappointed  that  Friswell  was 
not  there,  and  it  was  said  that  surely  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
money  being  paid.  He  was  told  to  see  them,  and  sayit  should  be  paid 
if  they  would  come  again  and  bring  a  representative  with  them.  He 
was  offered  money  on  that  occasion,  but  he  did  not  take  it.  He  had  a 
further  interview  with  Beckett  and  Friswell,  and  the  result  was  he  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Mr.  Wighton,  saying  they  would  call  on  him  and  give  the  in¬ 
formation.  On  the  23rd  February  he  went  to  the  office  of  defendant’s 
solicitor.  Mr.  Rice,  Friswell,  and  Beckett  were  there.  He  did  not 
think  Wighton  was  there  in  the  first  place,  but  he  came  in,  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid.  Witness  said  if  a 
settlement  was  not  come  to  they  would  go,  and  then  the  sum  of  ,£1,200 
was  mentioned.  Wighton  said  he  quite  admitted  he  had  promised 
£1,200,  and  he  would  give  a  cheque  for  £500  on  account  of  it.  Two 
cheques  of  £250  each  were  then  made  out,  and  were  paid  over  to  Fris¬ 
well  and  Beckett  in  his  presence.  As  to  the  balance,  it  was  said  that 
that  would  be  paid  shortly.  When  the  receipt  was  first  drawn  up  it 
was  objected  to  by  the  plaintiff,  because  it  did  not  contain  the  words 
‘  ‘  on  account.”  The  form  was  then  rewritten  and  the  words  were  added. 
The  receipt  was  jointly  signed.  The  statements  were  made,  and  Mr. 
Wighton  was  asked  if  he  was  satisfied  with  the  information  Beckett  and 
Friswell  had  given,  and  he  said  he  was.  The  statements  were  written 
down  by  Nairne,  and  what  documents  there  were  were  given  up.  They 
consisted  of  letters  which  had  passed  between  Beckett  and  Bell  and  Co. 
in  relation  to  the  contract.  Rice  was  present  at  the  time,  acting  as 
solicitor  for  Beckett  and  Friswell,  or  some  one  else.  He  had  often 
seen  Rice  since,  and  had  spoken  to  him  about  the  balance. 
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His  Lordship  :  That  cannot  signify.  Assuming  the  witness  was  an 
agent  in  making  the  bargain,  that  time  has  now  passed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  :  He  had  known  Beckett  for  some 
years  before  the  tenders  were  advertised  for.  He  did  not  know  Syden¬ 
ham,  but  Friswell  was  a  friend  of  his.  He  first  heard  about  the  con¬ 
tract  in  October  or  November  from  Friswell.  Friswell  said  he  had 
introduced  a  gentleman,  and  he  believed  he  should  get  some  commis¬ 
sion  for  doing  so.  He  next  heard  that  Bell  did  not  think  he  should 
pay  the  commissiou  he  had  agreed  to  do.  He  did  not  know  who  told 
him  this,  hut  it  came  to  his  knowledge.  He  went  to  McCorquodale 
because  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  get  something  out  of  the 
transaction.  (A  laugh.)  Instinct  led  him  to  suppose  defendant  would 
pay  him  for  the  information.  (Laughter.)  He  thought  something 
was  wrong  from  the  conversations  he  had  with  Friswell  and  Beckett. 
He  overheard  their  conversation,  and  understood  that  they  were  not 
receiving  from  Bell  what  they  ought  to  do.  They  did  not  know  he 
was  going  to  McCorquodale  ;  he  went  there  on  his  own  authority,  and 
did  not  mention  it  to  them  until  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  He  went 
to  them  pretty  quickly  after  he  had  seen  the  defendant,  and  he  saw  one 
or  other  of  them  very  often.  He  brought  an  action  against  Bell  for 
breach  of  contract,  he  having  been  engaged  by  him  as  shorthand  clerk. 

The  Judge:  He  turned  you  away,  then? — No,  he  did  not  employ 
me.  (A  laugh.) 

Cross-examination  continued  :  He  recovered  half  the  amount.  When 
he  went  to  McCorquodale  he  said  he  believed  he  could  tell  him  how  the 
contract  was  got  away  from  him,  but  he  did  not  tell  him  that  there  were 
documents  which  he  had  not  seen.  Wighton  told  him  to  make  any 
proposition  he  thought  proper  so  as  to  obtain,  the  information.  No 
limit  whatever  was  placed  upon  his  authority,  nor  was  it  a  condition 
that  he  was  to  see  the  documents  before  fixing  the  sum.  Such  a  thing 
was  never  mentioned.  He  was  not  to  consult  Mr.  Nairne  or  any  one 
upon  the  subject  of  the  price,  but  he  was  from  time  to  time  referred  to 
that  gentleman.  Mr.  Nairne  never  declined  to  make  any  terms  ;  he 
did  not  tell  witness  if  Friswell  and  Beckett  liked  to  come  to  him  and 
make  statements  he  would  listen  to  them  and  say  what  he  thought  they 
were  worth.  Mr.  Nairne  might  have  thought  he  said  so,  but  no  one 
else  did.  (A  laugh.)  What  Mr.  Nairne  said  was  that  he  could  not 
pay  for  information  only,  but  that  he  would  do  so  for  documents.  He 
might  have  seen  him  twenty  times  before  the  23rd  February. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  Wighton,  you  say,  made  an  absolute  promise  that 
£1,200  should  be  deposited  with  you? — No. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  What  did  he  say,  then  ? — He  said  he  would  deal 
with  any  one  who  represented  Friswell  and  Beckett,  and,  they  having 
fixed  the  sum,  Wighton  agreed  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  Now,  coming  to  the  23rd  September,  when  Mr. 
Nairne  and  Mr.  Wighton  were  present  with  the  others,  will  you  say 
in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  that  any  one  promised  to  pay 
£1,2.00  ? — Mr.  Wighton  did  so  both  inside  and  outside  the  room  we 
went  into. 

His  Lordship  :  In  the  presence  of  every  one  there  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  Now,  sir,  did  not  Beckett  ask  to  have  the  receipt 
made  out  so  as  to  include  the  words,  “On  account  of  £1,200?” — 
He  did. 

Did  not  Mr.  Nairne  refuse  ? — It  was  objected  to. 

Did  he  not  refuse  to  make  it  out  in  that  form  ? — He  refused  to  limit 
the  amount. 

Did  henot  refuse  to  put  ,£1,200  or  any  amount  on  the  receipt? — He 
refused  to  limit  it.  If  the  information  had  been  more  valuable  they 
would,  perhaps,  have  given  three  or  four  times  the  amount  for  it. 

You  stipulated  that  you  were  to  be  paid  for  the  part  you  took  in  the 
matter  by  McCorquodale,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

And  Kimber  was  your  solicitor  in  making  that  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  receive  the  sum  that  was  to  be  paid  you  ? — No  sum  was 
agreed  upon. 

Did  you  receive  what  Kimber  said  was  the  agreed  sum  !  Just  be 
cautious  about  this. — I  am  cautious.  I  received  £66.  13s.  6d.  for  loss 
of  time  and  expenses. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  your  claim? — That  was  my  claim  for  loss 
of  time  and  expenses. 

Did  you  write  a  letter  trying  to  get  a  further  sum  from  them  ? — I 
wrote  for  what  I  thought  I  should  have.  (A  laugh.) 

Did  they  refuse  to  pay  you  more  ? — Not  after  the  first  letter. 

When  you  failed  did  you  put  yourself  in  communication  with  Beckett 
and  Friswell?— I  am  always  in  communication  with  Friswell.  I  keep 
his  correspondence  and  his  accounts. 

Did  you  hear  that  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  took 
place  before  the  tender  was  opened  it  was  spoken  [of  as  a  risky  job  ? — • 
Yes. 

Re-examined  :  He  was  certain  as  to  the  sum  of  £1,200  being  fixed 
upon,  and  he  carried  on  all  the  negotiations. 

Charles  Beckett,  the  plaintiff,  was  then  called  by  Mr.  Willis,  and 
said  he  was  a  printer  in  Marylebone-lane.  He  knew  Sydenham, 
who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  stationery  department  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  In  the  month  of  February  he  was  aware  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Bell  obtained  the  contract,  and  he  had  in 
his  possession  two  documents  about  the  matter,  one  being  a  letter  from 


himself  to  Bell,  and  the  other  the  reply  of  Bell.  The  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  claim  were  commenced  upon  the  3rd  of  February.  Barker 
told  him  he  had  been  to  McCorquodale,  and  had  seen  Wighton,  and  that 
they  were  anxious  to  obtain  information  in  reference  to  the  railway  con¬ 
tract.  Barker  told  him  if  he  could  give  any  information  which  would 
be  useful,  McCorquodale  would  most  likely  give  him  a  good  sum  of 
money,  as  he  had  been  up  there  and  heard  so.  He  promised  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter,  but  nothing  came  of  it  for  some  days,  and  then  Barker 
asked  him  what  he  would  give  up  his  information  and  documents  for. 
Witness  replied  £600,  and  was  told  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
plaintiff  if  he  could  obtain  possession  of  them.  He  did  not  remember 
if  he  told  Friswell  to  name  the  same  sum.  There  was  no  specific 
agreement  with  Barker,  because  the  sum  was  fixed  when  they  went  to 
Mr.  Nairne’s  office.  He  declined  to  give  any  information  till  the 
sum  was  fixed.  Fie  said  he  should  expect  £600,  and  he  considered 
from  what  took  place  that  he  was  to  have  it.  He  believed  Wighton 
said  he  was  to  have  it,  and  then  told  Nairne  to  give  him  a  cheque 
for  £250.  •  That  was  paid  on  account  of  information  he  was  to  give 
and  the  documents  he  had.  Of  course  he  was  to  be  paid  the  balance 
up  to  the  £600,  which  was  the  total  he  was  to  receive.  Friswell  asked 
for  the  same  sum.  Fie  considered  he  was  acting  fairly,  because  a  rich 
firm  came  and  tempted  him. 

His  Lordship  :  What  !  Tempted  you  to  be  honest? 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  :  Fie  knew  Sydenham  before  these 
transactions  took  place.  Sydenham  owed  him  money,  and,  he  believed, 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  become  the  contractor  instead  of 
McCorquodale,  because  he  was  not  aware  at  that  time  that  it  was  open. 
He  could  not  find  the  money,  and  he  told  Friswell  if  a  good  printer 
could  be  found  he  might  be  able  to  get  the  contract.  Friswell  found 
Bell,  and  they  obtained  an  agreement  from  him  to  pay  two-and-a-half 
per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount  of  the  contract  if  he  got  it.  Fie  believed 
Bell’s  manager  went  up  and  saw  Sydenham,  and  Bell  afterwards  saw 
McCorquodale’s  tender  before  it  was  laid  before  the  directors.  He 
believed  Sydenham  said  it  was  a  risky  job. 

Flis  Lordship  :  And  who  tempted  you  to  do  this  ? — I  was  not 
tempted.  If  Bell  had  got  the  contract  I  should  have  had  a  small 
sum  of  money  out  of  it. 

And  did  you  consider  this  honest  ? — That  was  for  Sydenham  to  say. 

Did  you  think  it  honest  ? — I  was  not  much  of  a  judge  of  these 
things'. 

What  do  you  say  ?  You  are  not  much  of  a  judge  of  these  things  ? — - 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  dishonest.  (Murmurs.) 

His  Lordship  :  Very  well. 

The  statement  made  by  the  witness,  and  taken  down  by  Mr.  Nairne, 
was  read.  In  it  he  stated  that  he  saw  Bell  and  Sydenham  at  Padding¬ 
ton,  and  asked  the  latter  to  give  Bell  the  best  information  he  could 
about  the  contract.  He  afterwards  heard  Sydenham  tell  Bell  to  come 
up  in  the  evening.  Bell’s  tender  was  sent  in  on  .the  last  day.  On  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  September  he  went  to  the  Paddington  station 
with  Bell  and  his  partner  Taylor,  where  they  saw  Sydenham,  and  in 
room  25  they  saw  the  tenders,  which  were  tied  up  in  a  parcel.  He 
believed  the  tape  was  sealed.  Bell  cut  the  string  of  McCorquodale’s 
tender,  and  where  Bell’s  tender  was  higher  than  McCorquodale’s  the 
figures  were  scratched  out,  and  lower  prices  than  McCorquodale’s  put 
in.  This  was  done  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances.  Sydenham 
was  in  and  out  the  room  all  the  time,  but  took  no  part  in  it.  When  he 
first  asked  Sydenham  to  let  Bell  see  the  tender,  Sydenham  objected, 
and  said  it  was  a  risky  job,  to  which  witness  replied  that  he  had  done 
him  many  a  good  turn,  and  thought  he  might  help  him  to  get  some 
money  now.  Witness  told  Sydenham  what  he  was  to  get,  and  said  he 
might  have  a  bit  out  of  it.  Fifty  pounds  had  been  received  from  Bell. 

Cross-examination  continued  :  He  believed  every  word  of  that 
statement  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  I  now  call  for  the  production  of  Bell’s  tender. 

An  official  from  the  Great  Western  station  stepped  forward  and  asked 
the  Judge  if  he  ruled  that  the  tender  must  be  produced. 

Mr.  Justice  Brett :  By  all  means. 

His  Lordship  asked  what  this  was  intended  to  prove. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  witness  in  his  confession 
has  not  told  the  truth. 

Flis  Lordship  said  the  book  should  be  handed  to  the  jury  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  they  should  speak  for  themselves.  If  the  witness  was  a  party 
to  such  a  villany  as  this,  he  might  very  well  forget  how  much  villany 
he  had  perpetrated. 

Mr.  Murphy  (to  witness)  :  Is  Sydenham  still  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  ? — I  believe  not. 

Mr.  George  Hale  Friswell  was  then  called  into  the  box. 

His  Lordship  :  Do  you  intend  to  call  that  man,  Mr.  Willis  ?  Let 
him  come  if  you  think  it  will  strengthen  the  case.  Do  you  think,  if  the 
Jury  do  not  believe  that  man — and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they 
do  not — they  will  believe  the  other? 

Mr.  Willis  :  I  am  in  your  Lordship’s  hands. 

His  Lordship  (turning  sharply  on  the  witness)  :  Go  away  out  of  that 
box,  sir. 

Witness  :  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  because  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  has  made  a  false  statement. 
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His  Lordship  :  You  have  no  right  to  be  heard.  Policeman,  remove 
that  witness  from  there,  and  see  that  he  remains  in  court.  (Sensation.) 

George  Rice  was  then  called,  and  said  he  was  managing  clerk  to 
plaintiff’s  attorney. 

His  Lordship  :  Who  is  his  attorney  ? — Mr.  Park. 

Examination  continued  :  He  attended  the  office  of  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Naime,  the  defendant’s  attorneys,  on  the  23rd  of  February, -at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Beckett.  Kimber  was  there  for  Barker,  and  Naime  on  behalf 
of  defendant.  There  was  a  discussion  as  to  Friswell  and  Beckett  giving 
information,  and  Beckett  said,  in  the  presence  ofWighton,  that  they 
were  to  receive  ,£1,200.  Wighton  said  he  thought  they  ought  not  to 
pay  it  down,  and  witness  replied  the  plaintiff  could  make  his  own  bar¬ 
gain.  Witness  further  said  that  Beckett  had  been  implicated  in  the 
matter,  and  he  would  like  it  to  be  understood  that  no  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  should  be  taken  in  the  event  of  anything  being  done  against  Bell 
and  Sydenham.  In  consideration  of  a  statement  being  made  for  a  sum 
of  money,  he  was  to  be  freed  and  excepted  from  any  future  proceedings. 
Ultimately  it  was  arranged  to  pay  £250  each  to  Beckett  and  Friswell, 
and  he  understood  the  balance  was  to  be  paid  quarterly.  Beckett  made 
his  statement,  and  although  Mr.  Nairne  declined  to  agree  to  the  terms 
as  to  criminal  proceedings,  Mr.  Wighton  was  satisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Wighton  also  said  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  information. 

This  being  the  case, 

Mr.  Murphy  said  he  should  shortly  occupy  the  time  of  the  Court  by 
calling  Mr.  Nairne  and  Mr.  Kimber  before  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  disprove  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  way  the  contract  which  it 
was  alleged  had  been  made  by  these  people.  He  should  also  put  Mr. 
Wighton  into  the  box,  and  he  would  add  one  more  contribution  as  to 
the  untruthfulness  of  these  people.  There  were  several  technical  or 
legal  matters  which,  were  he  to  raise  them,  would  at  once  dispose  of 
this  claim;  but  he  preferred,  as  his  client  had  been  led  into  negotiations 
of  this  character,  that  they  should  take  their  stand  here  upon  their  broad 
issue.  When  a  man  could  stand  up  in  a  public  court,  as  Beckett  had 
done,  after  being  guilty  of  such  proceedings  as  these,  after  he  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  a  confidential  clerk  of  a  railway  company, 
it  was  no  surprise  that  he  should  attempt  to  continue  his  villany  in  an 
action  of  this  kind.  Beckett  said  in  effect  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  for  which  he  might  be  sent  to  gaol,  and  yet  he  could  come 
there  and  ask  an  honest  jury  to  give  him  a  further  sum  of  money  for 
furnishing  particulars  of  the  crime  he  had  committed. 

Mr.  Nairne  was  then  called,  and  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Baker  and  Nairne,  3,  Crosby-square.  He  remembered  the  interview 
of  the  23rd  of  February,  and  on  that  occasion  he  distinctly  refused  to 
pay  a  sum  of  £1,200.  Wighton  did  not  promise  to  pay  it  in  his  pre¬ 
sence.  He  (witness)  refused  altogether  to  entertain  such  a  proposal, 
and  no  amount  was  fixed.  He  said  he  must  know  the  value  of  the 
documents  they  held  from  Bell  and  Co.,  and  after  hearing  that  they  had 
received  from  that  firm  a  sum  of  £400  for  getting  the  contract,  he  said 
he  would  give  them  another  £100  for  their  information,  to  cover  their 
expenses  and  loss  of  time.  He  heard  Rice’s  statement  about  holding 
them  harmless  from  criminal  prosecutions,  and  he  declined  to  agree  to 
any  such  statement,  and  he  added,  when  Rice  said  Mr.  Wighton  was 
satisfied,  that  Mr.  Wighton  would  act  under  his  advice. 

By  Mr.  Willis  :  He  always  objected  from  the  first  to  pay  any  fixed 
sum.  He  knew  Barker  was  going  to  bring  the  men  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  know  that  negotiations  were  going  on  for  paying  them.  He  did 
not  know  that  attempts  were  being  made  to  fix  a  price,  but  Barker  told 
him  that  he  was  learning  the  nature  of  the  documents,  so  that  he  might 
fix  their  value.  He  did  not  even  know  that  Beckett  and  Friswell  were 
suggesting  ,£1,200  until  the  22nd  of  February,  the  day  before  they  came. 

Mr.  Willis  :  Now,  have  you  a  single  entry  in  your  diary  of  these 
proceedings  ? 

Witness  :  Yes,  I  have.  Here  are  the  heads  of  the  conversation 
taken  down  at  the  time. 

The  entries  were  read,  and  fully  bore  out  the  statement  of  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Willis  said  after  this  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  ask  the  jury  to 
believe  these  people  in  the  face  of  a  document  which  he  could  not  im¬ 
pugn,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  nonsuited. 

His  Lordship  said  it  was  generally  understood  that  a  plaintiff  had  a 
right  to  claim  a  nonsuit  up  to  the  time  that  a  verdict  was  given.  Mr. 
Willis  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  master  of  the  position,  but  he 
would  ask  him  whether  he  thought  the  jury  ought  not  to  give  a  verdict  ? 

Mr.  Willis  said  he  was  placed  in  great  difficulty  in  consequence  of 
that  suggestion,  and  he  must  confess  he  thought  the  defendant  was 
entitled  to  a  verdict. 

His  Lordship  said,  in  such  a  rascally  case  as  this,  where  a  great 
vagabond  had  invented  the  whole  thing,  and  had  made  the  other  two 
his  instruments,  as  might  be  expected,  everything  which  had  been  said 
might  be  false,  and  he  was  not  surprised,  after  the  evidence  of  a 
respectable  gentleman  like  Mr.  Nairne,  the  whole  scheme  of  Beckett 
had  failed,  and  Mr.  Willis  had  adopted  the  proper  course  in  the  matter. 
This  nefarious  project  had  wholly  failed.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a 
contract  to  pay  more  than  £500,  and  the  jury  would  find  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant. 

The  jury  at  once  found  for  the  defendant,  and  his  Lordship  added, 


amidst  murmurs  of  applause,  that  a  more  gross  swindle,  or  attempted 
swindle,  he  had  never  yet  heard  of. 

We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  comments  upon  this  case  which 
we  have  elsewhere  made  in  our  present  issue. 


The  Illegality  of  Betting  Advertisements. — At  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  Mr.  John  Seddons,  the  publisher,  and  Mr.  John  Hutton  and 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  the  registered  proprietors  of  the  Sporting  Life  news¬ 
paper,  published  at  148,  Fleet-street,  were  summoned  by  Mr.  Pollard, 
from  the  Treasury,  for  inserting  in  that  paper  on  the  6th  of  February, 
the  28th  of  April,  the  22nd  of  May,  ihe  5th  of  June,  and  the  9th  of 
June,  advertisements  inviting  the  public  to  apply  to  certain  persons  in 
order  to  make  bets,  and  offering  to  give  information  and  advice  as  to 
making  bets.  Mr.  Poland  prosecuted  ;  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  defendants.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  not  disputed, 
and  Mr.  Williams,  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  put  in  a  plea  of  “Guilty.” 
Mr.  Poland  said  in  this  case  there  were  five  summonses  against  the 
defendants.  Mr.  John  Seddons  was  the  printer  and  publisher,  and 
Messrs.  Hutton  and  Macfarlane  were  the  registered  proprietors  of  the 
Sporting  Life,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Seddons  was  the 
authorized  agent  of  the  two  other  defendants.  The  papers  of  the 
five  dates  named  in  the  summonses  contained  a  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments  almost  identical  in  terms  to  those  read  on  the  previous  day 
in  the  case  of  the  Sportsman,  but  some  were  evidently  invitations 
to  bet,  and  in  respect  of  these  the  Treasury  had  determined  to 
take  proceedings.  One  of  Mr.  Davey’s  advertisements  gave  an 
address  in  Paris,  but  stated  that  he  was  late  of  Tattersall’s,  and  also 
containing  his  late  address  in  Scotland.  That  matter  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  who,  on  corresponding  with  Mr.  Davey,  found 
that  he  not  only  gave  advice  and  information,  but,  under  the  guise  of  a 
private  house,  carried  on  a  regular  betting-house,  and  acted  as  a  betting 
agent.  He  was  proceeded  against  at  the  Lambeth  Police-court  and 
fined  £100.  There  were  other  advertisements  in  the  paper  than  those 
to  which  Mr.  Giffard  had  alluded  the  previous  day,  and  it  would  save 
trouble  if  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  was  called 
to  them.  The  nature  of  the  advertisements  read  the  previous  day 
admitted  of  no  dispute,  but  there  were  others  which  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  read.  To  save  trouble  in  future,  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  the 
proprietors  know  that  those  advertisements  came  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Treasury 
to  proceed  in  every  case.  Mr.  Williams,  having  thanked  the  Court  and 
Mr.  Poland  for  the  courtesy  they  had  shown  him,  observed  that  after 
what  Mr.  Giffard  had  said  on  Friday  he  had  but  very  little  to  say.  He 
doubted  whether  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Anderson  intended  to  apply  to  those 
advertisements,  but  as  it  was  framed  it  certainly  did  apply  to  them. 
Sir  Thomas  Dakin  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Anderson  ;  he  must  be  governed  by  the  Act  itself.  Mr.  Williams 
said  he  was  aware  of  that,  but  this  was  a  private  Bill,  and  was  squeezed 
through  the  House  sub  silentio.  It  was  only  intended  to  apply  the 
Act  of  1853  to  Scotland,  but  the  clause  making  it  apply  to  these 
advertisements  had  got  into  the  Bill  and  had  passed  unnoticed.  Sir 
Thomas  Dakin  said  no  doubt  Mr.  Anderson  was  looking  after  Scotland, 
but  some  other  member  looked  after  England  also.  Mr.  Poland  said  he 
had  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Anderson’s  intention  was  to  make  it 
apply  to  the  advertisements  of  tipsters,  and  that  he  framed  the  clause 
making  it  general.  Mr.  Williams  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  advertisements  were  not  only  for  giving  advice  and  information, 
but'  were  direct  invitations  to  make  bets,  and  in  face  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  they  were  indefensible.  His  clients  had  no  wish  to  break 
the  law,  and  had  consulted  him  with  regard  to  those  advertisements. 
He  advised  them  that  in  advertising  from  an  address  in  Paris  it  would 
be  illegal  to  make  reference  to  Tattersall’s  or  to  give  a  former  address 
in  Scotland  or  England  ;  but  if  they  were  omitted  he  could  see  no 
harm  in  the  advertisements  being  inserted.  In  the  case  of  Webster’s 
advertisement,  if  he  had  left  out  his  address  in  Scotland,  there  could 
have  been  no  objection  to  it,  and  so  he  had  advised  his  clients.  Mr. 
Poiand  read  another  advertisement,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Williams 
should  read  it  carefully  before  giving  that  advice.  Sir  Thomas  Dakin 
said  the  discussion  that  day  and  on  the  previous  Friday  showed  that 
the  Act  of  Mr.  Anderson  was  most  salutary,  and  the  determination  of 
the  Treasury  to  enforce  it  would  be  attended  with  great  benefit  to 
society.  Their  object  was  to  put  a  stop  to  betting  in  its  most  objec¬ 
tionable  form.  People  who  had  no  means  and  no  judgment  were  led 
into  betting,  and,  having  lost  their  money,  robbed  their  employers. 
Pie  was  very  glad  proceedings  had  been  taken  in  these  cases.  The 
penalty  was  £30  in , each  case,  but  he  would  fine  them  only  £10  for 
each  publication,  and  three  guineas  cost.  The  money  was  paid. 
Several  other  cases,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  typical,  have  likewise 
been  brought  before  the  magistrates,  who  in  each  case  inflicted  a  fine. 

It  is  important  that  printers  should  in  future  look  carefully  to  the 
character  of  the  advertisements  as  well  as  the  editorial  matter  of  the 
newspapers  which  they  print,  or  they  may  unexpectedly  find  themselves 
tripped  up  where  they  least  are  suspecting  it.  Where  are  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  end  ? 
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What  Notice  is  due  to  an  Editor? — Ex  parte  Oliphant. — 
In  re  Stiff. — This  was  an  application  by  Mr.  Henry  William  Oliphant, 
formerly  editor  and  manager  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch  newspaper,  to  be 
paid  the  sum  of  £208,  for  salary  due  to  him,  out  of  a  sum  of  ,£1,500 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  newspaper.  The  application  was  refused 
by  Mr.  Registrar  Murray,  acting  as  Chief  Judge,  and  Mr.  Oliphant 
appealed.  The  newspaper  was  the  property  of  Messrs.  George  Stiff 
and  Alfred  Flower,  and  in  December,  1871,  Mr.  Oliphant  was 
appointed  editor  and  manager,  and  he  held  the  appointment  until 
January,  1875.  Messrs.  Stiff  and  Flower  became  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  in  January,  1873,  Mr.  R.  J.  Wood,  who  held  a  mort¬ 
gage  over  the  property,  took  possession  of  the  newspaper  and  the  plant, 
and  thenceforth  carried  on  the  business,  Mr.  Oliphant  continuing  to 
act  as  editor  and  manager.  On  the  21st  of  August,  1873,  Messrs. 
Stiff  and  Flower  were  adjudicated  bankrupts.  On  the  8th  of  January, 
1875,  the  newspaper  was  sold  to  Mr.  Ashton  Dilke  for  £1 1,000.  Of 
this  sum  £"9,500  went  to  pay  what  was  due  to  the  mortgagee,  and  the 
balance,  £1,500,  was  paid  to  the  trustee  of  the  bankrupts"  estate.  Mr. 
Oliphant’s  services  not  being  required  by  Mr.  Dilke,  he  claimed  to  be 
paid  a  year’s  salary  at  the  rate  of  £4  a  week  out  of  the  bankrupts’  estate. 
He  deposed  that  it  is  the  custom,  when  a  newspaper  is  sold,  to  give  the 
editor  a  year’s  salary  in  lieu  of  notice.  He  also  stated  that  when  he 
was  discharged  by  Mr.  Dilke,  he  asked  the  trustee  who  was  to  pay 
him  his  year’s  salary  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  the  trustee  replied,  “  I  will 
settle  with  you.  Send  in  your  account  and  it  shall  be  examined.”  The 
trustee  resisted  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Oliphant  was  the 
servant  of  the  mortgagee,  not  of  the  bankrupts.  Lord  Justice  James 
said  there  would  be  an  order  on  the  trustee  to  pay  him  (Mr.  Oliphant) 
£104,  and  also  his  costs  of  the  hearing  before  the  Registrar  and  of  the 
appeal.  Lord  Justice  Mellish  concurred. 

We  think  the  plaintiff  may  congratulate  himself  in  having  been  so 
liberally  treated  by  the  judges.  We  know  of  neither  law  nor  custom 
which  would  give  him  twelve  months’  notice. 

Keating  v.  Black — The  plaintiff,  a  printer,  carrying  on  business 
in  Church-court,  Old  Jewry,  brought  an  action  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Court  for  £25  for  printing  and  engraving  work  done  for  the  defendant, 
who  was  represented  as  a  promoter  of  companies,  of  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  work  having  been  done, 
but  the  defence  in  effect  was  that  it  had  not  been  executed  according  to 
instructions.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  £21. 

Novel  Fraud  on  a  Newspaper  Proprietor.  —James  Clifford, 
50,  Berners-street,  Commercial-road  East,  and  George  Lowry,  21, 
Brook-street,  Ratcliff,  newsvendors,  were  charged  at  the  Guildhall 
Police  Court  with  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Heine,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  British  Conservative  newspaper,  20  dozen  of  that  journal 
by  means  of  forged  orders,  with  intent  to  defraud.  From  the  evidence 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Heine  could  not  make  the  account  of  his  sales 
agree  with  his  cash.  A  strict  watch  was  kept,  and  the  fraud  was 
discovered.  It  was  customary  for  the  trade  to  go  to  the  publishing  office, 
pay  the  money  for  the  papers  they  wanted,  and  call  subsequently  for 
the  papers  when  they  were  printed.  On  Wednesday  Lowry  paid  for 
three  dozen,  and  Clifford  for  two  dozen,  and  received  the  tickets,  which 
were  I  O  U’s  for  those  numbers  of  papers.  When  they  presented  them 
later  in  the  day  a  figure  1  was  in  each  instance  inserted  before  the  figures 
2  and  3  respectively,  making  the  numbers  12  and  13  dozen.  They 
stopped  the  orders,  and  gave  the  prisoners  into  custody.  Lowry  boldly 
declared  that  he  had  paid  for  16  dozen,  that  he  had  had  three  dozen, 
and  he  wanted  the  13  dozen,  and  said  that  he  refused  to  leave  the 
publishing  office  without  them  ;  but  that  was  contradicted  both  by 
Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Bundy,  two  of  the  assistant  publishers.  Sir  T.  White 
treated  the  prisoners  as  rogues  in  a  house,  and  sentenced  them  to  21 
days’  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  each. 

“Not  quite  the  Thing.” — In  the  Westminster  County  Court, 
on  Monday  week,  before  Mr.  F.  Bayley,  the  ease  of  “Walters  v. 
Mapleson  ”  came  on  for  hearing.  The  plaintiff,  a  lithographic  printer, 
sued  for  £9.  10s.,  being  the  balance  of  an  account  for  the  production  of  a 
lithographic  picture  of  Mdlle.  Titiens  when  performing  at  her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  Drury-lane,  for  advertising  purposes.  The  plaintiff’s  case 
was  that  having  produced  a  lithographic  portrait  of  Signor  Campanini 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  defendant,  he  obtained  an  order  to  produce  a 
similar,  although  larger  one,  of  Mdlle.  Titiens,  the  cost  of  which  was  to 
be  £24.  1  os.  The  work  was  executed  and  sent  to  Drury-lane  Theatre. 
He  received  a  note  from  the  defendant,  in  reply,  stating  that  the  work 
was  “not  quite  the  thing.”  The  defence  was  that  the  order  was  given 
on  condition  that  a  proof  copy  was  to  be  supplied  for  approval  ;  that 
was  not  done,  and  when  the  pictures  were  sent  to  him,  Mdlle.  Titiens 
and  himself  found  they  were  not  good,  and  he  had  them  left  at  the 
theatre  to  be  taken  away  by  the  plaintiff.  He  had  advanced  the 
plaintiff  £15.  His  Honour  held  that  the  contract  had  not  been  kept, 
and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant. 

Factory  Act  Prosecution  at  Bolton.— At  the  Bolton  Police 
Court,  on  Saturday  week,  Messrs.  JohnEmmett&  Co.,  of  the  Springfield 
Paper-works,  were  charged  with  three  offences  under  the  Factory  and 


Workshops  Act.  The  first  was  for  not  giving  notice  to  the  inspector, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cramp,  of  an  accident  by  machinery  to  Walter  Hoyle,  on 
the  28th  June,  and  to  this  offence  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  The 
second  was  for  not  securely  fencing  certain  machinery.  Mr.  Cramp 
stated  that  on  the  7th  July  he  visited  the  works,  and  there  saw,  about 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  some  horizontal  shafting,  which  ran  along 
each  side  of  the  machine-room.  Connected  with  the  shafting  were 
several  level  and  spur  wheels,  none  of  which  were  fenced.  Walter 
Hoyle,  the  man  who  had  been  injured,  was  called,  and  he  said  he  was 
fastening  a  pedestal  down  when  he  met  with  the  accident,  and  that  was 
a  thing  which  he  had  no  right  to  do.  It  was  impossible  to  fence  some 
of  the  machinery,  as  wheels  had  to  be  changed  to  alter  the  speed. 
The  third  offence  was  for  not  guarding  the  crank-shaft.  Mr.  Cramp 
said  he  mentioned  this  on  the  12th  June,  1874,  and  yet  on  the  17th 
July  last  he  found  that  neither  the  crank-shaft  nor  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
engine  had  been  fenced.  Defendants  said  they  had  never  been  informed 
by  their  managers  that  tlie  fencing  of  the  crank-shaft  was  necessary. 
For  the  first  offence  defendants  were  fined  £2  and  costs,  and  for  the 
second  £5  and  costs.  The  third  charge  was  withdrawn  on  payment  of 
costs. 

Cautton  to  Runaway  Apprentices.— At  Guildhall  Police- 
court,  on  August  3rd,  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  summoned  one 
of  their  case  apprentices  for  leaving  their  employment.  It  appeared 
that  the  lad  was  bound  for  the  usual  term  of  seven  years,  and  after 
learning  sufficient  to  become  useful,  left  his  work,  and  sought  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  “  turnover  ”  market.  The  counsel  for  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Petter,  &  Galpin  (Mr.  Besley,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  & 
Co. )  explained  that  there  were  many  small  offices  in  London  where  the 
work  was  chiefly  performed  by  lads,  who,  although  called  turnovers, 
were,  in  fact,  runaway  apprentices  ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  discipline  observed  in  these  places,  and  smoking  and  drinking  often 
allowed,  besides  relatively  high  payment  given  to  those  the  masters 
had  not  the  trouble  of  teaching,  the  temptation  held  out  to  thoughtless 
boys  for  desertion  was  unfortunately  great.  The  defence  set  up  by  the 
boy  was  that  he  could  not  keep  himself  on  the  wages  earned  (about 
10s.  per  week),  and  he  could  get  more  by  working  for  others.  The 
magistrate  (Alderman  Sir  Andrew'  Lusk)  explained  to  him  that  his 
mother  and  adult  brother  had  covenanted  to  support  hjm,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  had  practically  no  defence.  Ultimately  the  summons  was 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  on  the  understanding  that  the  boy  would 
return  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  indenture,  or  in  default  be  committed  to 
prison. 

The  alderman  insisted  upon  the  name  of  the  lad’s  present 
employer  being  divulged,  and  on  our  part,  v'e  may  add,  we  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  giving  it  all  publicity  in  the  columns  of  The  Print¬ 
ing  Times  and  Lithographer.  Mr.  Besley  intimated  that  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin  had  decided  in  future  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  misconduct  by  summoning  any  employer  who  harboured  a  run¬ 
away  apprentice. 


Cratre  Cjrangjes* 


The  liquidators  of  the  London  Paper  Stock  Merchants’  Company, 
Limited,  have  declared  a  further  dividend  of  5s.,  making  15s.  in  the 
w'hole,  payable  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Fredk.  B.  Smart,  Snell,  &  Co. 

Mr.  A.  Litherland,  printing-material  dealer,  of  Ferguson’s-lane, 
English-street,  Carlisle,  now  represents  in  his  district  some  of  the  best 
houses  for  printing  machines,  inks,  bronzes,  &c.  He  has  had  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the  business. 


(Samite  iJntkes. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Carter  &  Williams,  printers,  Bishopsgate-avenue,  Camomile-street. 
Henry  Smith  &  Co.,  printers  and  stationers,  Bush-lane,  City. 
Calne  &  Upward,  booksellers  and  printers,  Southsea. 

Harrison  &  Ballard,  lithographic  printers,  Manchester. 

J.  Fleming  &  Co.,  printers,  Leicester. 

Scotch  Sequestration. 

MTntosh  &  M ‘Lagan,  lithographic  printers,  Edinburgh,  August  2, 
at  1,  at  Lyon  &  Turnbull  Rooms,  Edinburgh. 
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John  M'Culi.och. — For  the  following  account  of  an  honest  Glasgow 
“  worthy  ”  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  who  knew  the  deceased  from 
boyhood  : — “  Saturday  last,  the  10th  of  July,  saw  the  grave  close  over 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Mr.  John  M'CuIl'och,  a  worthy  member  of  the 
printing  profession,  and  an  excellent  man.  His  death  took  place  un¬ 
expectedly  on  the  8th  of  July,  after  a  short  illness,  caused  by  the  cutting 
too  closely  of  a  corn  on  one  of  his  toes,  which  ended  in  mortification. 
Among  Mr.  M!Culloch's  companions  in  boyhood  was  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Leitch,  the  landscape  painter,  and  now  limner  to  the  Queen,  who 
belonged  to  Ladywell  ;  Mr.  Neilson,  of  hotblast  celebrity,  who  lived 
in  Weaver-street ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Hardy,  elocutionist  and  litterateur,  born 
about  the  Bell  o’  the  Brae  ;  and  a  great  many  lads  of  his  own  age,  who 
afterwards  rose  in  the  world,  not  forgetting  Deacon  Campbell’s  son, 
who  came  to  an  untimely  end  after  having  converted  hundreds  of 
convicts.  Mr.  M‘Culloch  began  life  as  a  boy  in  Wilson’s  celebrated 
Type  Foundry,  in  the  College  open,  off  High-steeet,  and  from  being  a 
type-maker  drifted  into  a  type-setter,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
compositor  about  the  year  1820.  After  a  little  knocking  to  and  fro,  he 
became  attached  to  the  old  Chronicle  newspaper  in  its  palmy  days,  and 
from  his  position  came  in  contact  with  many  noted  citizens  of  the  time, 
as  all  papers  in  those  days  were  delivered  by  the  apprentice  compositors. 
About  1850  he  was  selected  as  foreman  by  Mr.  John  Neilson,  the 
printer  of  the  ‘Laird  of  Logan’  and  ‘Whistle  Binkie,’  and  the 
friend  of  William  Motherwell,  who  had  then  come  from  Paisley,  and 
started  a  printing-office  in  Trongate.  After  a  short  time  Mr.  Neilson’s 
business  was  taken  over  by  Messrs.  M'Corquodale  &  Co.,  and  Mr. 
M‘Culloch  went  with  it  as  foreman,  and  in  his  hands,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  William  Fletcher,  it  has  increased  to  leviathan 
proportions.  Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  concern,  Mr. 
M‘Culloch  to  the  last  was  able  to  grasp  and  control  it  as  easily  as  if  it 
had  been  a  hand-organ  that  was  called  upon  to  produce  music,  by  night 
or  by  day,  and  never  went  out  of  order,  for  he  had  the  happy  knack  of 
putting  every  man  in  his  proper  place,  and  thereby  securing  to  his 
employers  all  the  ability  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  position  ;  under 
his  mild  and  firm  reign  all  were  pleased  and  contented.  All  this  he 
accomplished  almost  without  uttering  a  cross  word  or  hurting  the 
feelings  of  any  one,  from  the  high-paid  and  skilful  operative  down  to 
the  youngest  boy  under  his  command  ;  and  such  was  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  that  a  workman  always  appeared  happy  when  he 
was  asked  where  he  was  working,  if  he  could  say  ‘Down  wi’  John.’ 
Mr.  M‘Culloch  had  a  feeling  heart  for  real  poverty,  and  gave  largely 
and  without  ostentation  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  and  many  a  time 
suggested  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  helpless  widow  or  the  worn-out 
brother  in  trade.  It  was  these  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which 
endeared  him  to  so  many  in  the  profession  as  well  as  to  a  host  of  other 
friends  in  the  city,  and  which  easily  accounts  for  the  unusual  appearance 
on  Saturday  last  of  his  remains  being  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
sorrowful  procession,  amounting  to  about  300  persons,  being  the 
largest  funeral  on  record  in  connection  with  the  printing  profession  in 
Glasgow.  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  left  a  widow  and  four  grown-up  sons 
(two  of  them  printers)  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
their  grief  is  shared  by  the  whole  profession  in  Glasgow,  while  many  a 
friend  at  a  distance  will  lay  down  his  composing-stick,  or  it  may  be 
stop  his  printing-press,  and  with  open  mouth  and  bated  breath  listen 
t  c  the  story  of  his  death,  and  recall  some  kind  act  and  encouraging 
word  in  days  long  gone.  Mr.  M‘Cul!och’s  age  was  65.” 

Davidson.— The  death  has  taken  place  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Davidson, 
the  enterprising  publisher  who  led  the  way  in  giving  a  widely-extended 
popularity  to  musical  literature  and  musical  recreation.  His  Music  for 
the  Million,  Musical  Treasury,  operas,  oratorios,  and  a  long  catalogue 
of  other  works,  were  marvels  of  cheapness,  in  combination  with  yet 
higher  merits.  Mr.  Davidson  was  also  the  publisher,  in  succession  to 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Cumberland,  of  the  large  collection  of  dramatic 
works  bearing  the  title  Cumberland' 's  British  Theatre. 

Teape. — The  death  of  Mr.  Tobiah  Teape,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
earliest  of  City  printing  firms,  took  place  at  Blackheath  recently. 
Mr.  Teape  was  in  his  70th  year. 

J.  E.  Dove. — We  record,  with  much  regret,  the  death  on  the  8th 
July,  at  the  age  of  63,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  of  Mr.  John 
E.  Dove,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  connected 
with  the  Builder  as  sub-editor.  Besides  numerous  miscellaneous 
contributions  during  that  long  period,  some  curious  and  erudite 
articles,  under  the  signature  of  “  J.  E.  D.,”  will  be  remembered, 
treating  of  signs  and  symbols  and  prehistoric  matters.  Mr.  Dove  had 
been  connected  with  the  press  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  but 
though  he  had  published  some  distinct  works,  and  contributed  to 
various  publications,  he  was  so  retired  in  his  habits  that  he  was  but 
little  known. 

H.  Bickers. — On  the  6th  inst. ,  at  83,  Camberwell-road,  in  his 
70th  year,  Mr.  Henry  Bickers,  publisher  and  bookseller,  of  1, 
Leicester-squnre,  London. _ 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  CONFERENCE. 

ITH  the  growing  use  of  the  telegraph,  printers  as  well  as  editors 
are  more  and  more  interested  in  proceedings  such  as  those  of 
the  International  Telegraph  Conference.  The  Conference  was  opened 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  1st  of  June  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  at  its  last  sitting  the  new  convention  and  working  regulations,  to 
come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  were  read  a  third  time 
and  signed.  This  conference  is  the  fourth  of  a  regular  triennial  series, 
the  first  of  which  was  held  at  Paris  in  May,  1865  ;  the  second  at 
Vienna  in  1868 ;  and  the  third  at  Rome  in  1872.  It  was  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  the  States  of  Europe,  from  America,  India,  Persia, 
and  Japan.  The  English  Government  Telegraphs  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  Messrs.  Chambre  and  Fischer;  the  American,  by  Mr.  Scuvler, 
Charge  d’ Affaires  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  Indian  Telegraphs  by 
Colonel  Robinson  and  Major  Bateman  Champain,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Although  the  Government  delegates  alone  have  the  power 
of  voting,  representatives  of  all  the  large  companies  were  invited  to  be 
present,  and  have  had  every  facility  given  them  to  state  their  views  and 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Among  the  number,  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
pany  was  represented  by  Mr.  Pender,  M.  P. ,  and  Sir  J  ames  Anderson  ; 
the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  by  Sir  James  Carmichael,  Mr. 
Otway,  and  Mr.  Clare ;  the  Anglo-American  Company,  by  Mr. 
Despecher ;  the  Indo-European  Company,  by  Mr.  Andrews ;  and  the 
Great  Northern  Company,  by  Messrs.  Svenson  and  Erichsen.  The 
“  convention,”  which  is  an  international  treaty,  and  practically  unalter¬ 
able  between  two  Conferences,  has  been  reduced  from  about  sixty' to 
twenty  articles,  and  now  contains  only  the  bare  principles  upon  which 
the  contracting  Governments  agree  that  their  lines  should  be  established 
and  their  messages  interchanged.  The  working  regulations,  which  can 
be  modified  at  any  time  by  common  consent,  have  been  augmented  by 
the  forty  articles  from  the  Convention.  The  broad  result  will  be  that 
the  International  Telegraph  code  will  be  more  elastic  than  it  has 
hitherto  been,  and  therefore  capable  of  adapting  itself  more  rapidly  to 
new  requirements.  .The  tariff,  which  was  greatly  reduced  in  1865  and 
1868,  will  not,  on  this  occasion,  be  lowered,  and  the  unit  of  charge  will 
remain  fixed  at  twenty  words  including  addresses.  Between  such 
countries,  however,  as  choose  to  admit  it,  provision  has  been  made  for 
a  “telegraph  card,”  or  ten  words  at  three-fifths  of  the  charge  for 
twenty.  Under  a  similar  restriction,  urgent  messages  at  treble  charge 
will  be  transmitted,  and  will  have  precedence  of  other  private  messages 
between  the  countries  that  admit  them.  Twelve  years  ago,  except  a 
few  cables  in  the  Mediterranean  extending  to  Egypt,  and  in  the  Levant 
extending  to  Smyrna,  there  was  no  telegraphic  communication  between 
Europe  and  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Since  then,  however,  the 
telegraph  has  been  extended  eastward  to  India,  Australia,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  westward  to  the  whole  of  America,  North,  and  South, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Upon  the  successful  traffic  management  of  these 
great  lines,  which  cost  many  millions  sterling,  depends  their  financial 
success  ;  but  as  the  messages  from  them  had,  in  a  great  part,  to  pass 
through  Europe,  the  traffic  management  was  necessarily,  to  a  great 
extent,  subordinated  to  the  European  model,  which  did  not  altogether 
meet  their  conditions.  Where  the  expense  of  a  telegram  is  not  great, 
as  from  London  to  Paris  (3s.  4d.),  the  twenty- word  unit  of  charge  is 
perhaps  not,  as  a  rule,  considered  too  high  ;  but  when  twenty  words 
cost  several  pounds,  the  public  very  justly  dislike  to  pay  it  if  they  can 
express  their  meaning  in  fewer  words.  At  Vienna  this  was  so  far  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  ten-word  unit  was  authorized  for  extra- European  counl  ries  ; 
and  at  Rome  a  ten-word  message  was  also  authorized,  with  the  further 
concession  of  a  subsequent  gradation  per  single  word.  This,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  ;  and  the  directors  of  the  great  extra-European  lines 
held  a  considerable  number  of  meetings  in  the  City,  about  this  time 
last  year,  with  the  object  of  improving  their  working  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Major  Bateman  Champain,  chief  director  of  the 
Indo-European  Government  Telegraph  Department,  was  voted  to  the 
chair,  and  after  considerable  discussion  a  series  of  proposals  were 
adopted,  which  the  honorary  chairman  was  requested  to  lay  before  the 
Congress.  The  most  important  of  these  measures,  which  have  now, 
with  but  slight  modifications,  passed  into  law,  and  will  come  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  January  next,  between  Europe  on  one  side,  and  all  extra- 
European  countries  on  the  other,  are  the  adoption  of  a  word  unit  of 
charge,  the  limitation  of  the  length  of  a  word  to  ten  letters,  and  the 
faculty  of  registration,  by  which,  on  payment  of  £1  a  year,  the  names 
and  complete  addresses  of  two  correspondents  can  be  inscribed  in  the 
books  of  two  distant  telegraph  departments,  and  be  thenceforth  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  single  word,  which  alone  will  be  telegraphed  and  charged 
for.  An  arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  mean  rates  between 
Europe  on  one  side,  and  India  and  the  far  East  on  the  other,  has  also 
been  carried.  This  project  was  designed  and  elaborated  by  Mr.  A. 
Brasher,  of  the  India  Office,  and  under  it  an  infinite  number  of  different 
rates  and  rebates  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  two  simple  charges  be 
substituted  for  them.  The  charges  which  have  been  decided  upon  are 
4s.  6d.  per  word  between  Europe  and  India  viA  Russia  or  the  Red  Sea, 
and  4s.  per  word  viA  Turkey.  The  Conference,  as  has  been  said,  was 
opened  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  bade  the  delegates  most 
heartily  welcome  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  next  Conference  will  be  held  in  London  in  1878. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 


LOGOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — As  probably  some  of  your  readers  may  have  noticed,  our 
cousins  in  America  are  reviving  (with  what  success  I  know  not)  the 
practice  of  logographic  printing,  perhaps  therefore  the  present  short 
notice  of  the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Logography,  which,  stated  shortly,  is  the  casting  of  two  or  more 
letters  in  one  type,  is  by  no  means  a  modern  invention.  Such  logotypes 
were  well  known  to  the  earliest  printers,  Caxton  among  the  rest. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  besides  the  double  If  and  double  ff 
of  their  joining  other  consonants,  such  as  pp,  and  consonants  and 
vowels,  as  ha,  he,  hi,  ho,  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  &c.  On  a  single  leaf  in  an 
old  fifteenth  century  work,  entitled  “  De  Vita  et  Gestis  Scanderbegi,” 
are  the  following  :  as,  at,  eta,  et,  es,  ius,  ij,  iu,  11,  us,  st,  fs,  fp,  ta. 

'We  find  no  further  advances  made  till  about  the  year  I725>  when 
William  Ged,  the  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  artist  and  goldsmith  of 
Edinburgh,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  printer,  left  his  business,  and  tried 
the  plan  of  casting  words  and  terminations,  which  he  called  logographic 
printing.  (It  was  about  this  time  he  had,  after  much  time  and  labour, 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  producing  perfect  stereotype  plates.)' 

In  1766  a  pamphlet  of  66  pp.  was  published  in  this  style,  entitled 
“Nouveau  Systeme  Typographique,”  &c.,  A  Paris,  de  lTmprimerie 
Royal,  MDCCLXXVI.  ;  indeed,  the  King,  to  whom  the  pamphlet 
was  dedicated,  defrayed  all  the  expenses. 

In  1783  was  published,  in  8vo.,  “An  Introduction  to  Logography  ; 
or  the  Art  of  arranging  and  composing  for  Printing  with  Words  entire, 
their  Radices  and  Terminations,  instead  of  single  Letters.”  By  Henry 
Johnson.  London:  Printed  logographically  by  John  Walter.  Johnson 
was  a  compositor  with  Mi-.  Walter,  and  had  been  at  much  trouble  and 
expense  to  prepare  his  types.  Singular  to  say,  in  Johnson’s  treatise, 
“printed  logographically,”  there  is  an  error  in  the  very  title-page — 
namely,  Najesty  for  Majesty!  whilst  a  single  letter  e,  in  the  word 
extensive,  has  unluckily  dropped  below  the  line  !  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  inventor  had  announced  to  the  world  that  by  this 
method  “  the  errors  are  far  less  than  in  common  ;  there  can  be  none 
orthographical ;  nor  can  there  be  any  misplacing,  inverting,  or  omission 
of  letters,  nor  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another.” 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1785,  Mr.  Walter  issued  the  first  number 
(price  2jd.)  of  the  Daily  Universal  Register,  with  this  appendage  to  its 
title — that  it  was  “  Logographically  printed  by  Plis  Majesty’s 
Patent.”  In  the  Prospectus  previously  issued — namely,  on  the  1st 
of  the  said  month — the  system  of  logography  is  thus  explained  : — 
“The  inconveniences  attending  the  old  and  tedious  method  of  com¬ 
posing  with  letters  taken  up  singly  first  suggested  the  idea  of  adopting 
some  more  expeditious  method.  The  cementing  of  several  letters 
together,  so  that  the  type  of  a  whole  word  might  be  taken  up  in  as 
short  a  time  as  that  of  a  single  letter,  was -the  result  of  much  reflection 
on  that  subject.  The  fount,  consisting  of  types  of  words  and  not  of 
letters,  was  to  be  so  arranged  as  that  a  compositor  should  be  able  to  find 
the  former  with  as  much  facility  as  he  can  the  latter.  This  was  a  work 
of  inconceivable  difficulty.  I  undertook  it,  however,  and  was  fortunate 
enough,  after  an  infinite  number  of  experiments  and  great  labour,  to 
bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  whole  English  language  is  now 
methodically  and  systematically  arranged  at  my  fount,  so  that  printing 
can  now  be  performed  with  greater  dispatch  and  with  less  expense  than 
according  to  the  mode  hitherto  in  use.”  Among  the  advertisements 
fourteen  booksellers  invite  the  reading  public  to  patronize  Mr.  Walter’s 
new  improvement  in  printing  as  applied  to  a  series  of  works  by  eminent 
authors. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  when  this  system  was  abandoned, 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  very  soon  the  case.  A  newspaper 
correspondent  possessing  an  original  number  of  the  Times ;  or.  Daily 
Universal  Register,  dated  “Wednesday,  March  12,  1788,”  with  its 
rather  florid  heading;  and  also  the  heading  of  the  Times  without  “or 
Daily  Universal  Register,'’  for  “Saturday,  April,  12,  1788,”  says  they 
are  both  printed  logographically.  The  simple  title  of  “  The  Times  ” 
was  adopted,  it  was  said,  “  as  being  at  once  more  laconic  and  compre¬ 
hensive  of  its  design.”  According  to  Upcott,  the  'Times  proper — that 
is  as  we  now  see  it — was  published  on  April  1,  1788,  and  had  a 
circulation  of — nearly — 1,000. 

There  were  printed  by  this  method  the  Lottery  Lists  ;  Anderson’s 
“History  of  Commerce,”  vol.  "iv.,  1787-9;  “a  Poetical  Tour  in 
1784-6”;  “  An  History  of  the  late  Important  Period,”  8vo.  513  pp., 
London,  17S9;  “  Meares’  Voyages  from  China  to  the  North-west 
Coast  of  America,  1790”  ;  and  several  other  works. 

In  1790  Earl  Stanhope,  amongst  his  other  experiments,  tried  logo¬ 
types  ;  viz.,  th,  in,  an,  re,  se,  ts,  of,  and  so  on,  but  confessedly  without 
success. 


One  of  the  difficulties  apprehended  by  opponents  of  the  system  was, 
the  great  expense.  Timperley  facetiously  said,  in  giving  an  order  to 
the  typefounder  the  printer  must  either  be  furnished  with  five  or  ten 
hundredweight  of  the  whole  English  language  if  possible  ;  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  made  up  in  pounds  of  bread,  butter,  pork,  mustard,  water,  fire, 
heat,  cold — all  specified.  Another  hundredweight,  in  half-pounds  of 
angels,  devil,  hell,  mop,  broom,  soap,  sand,  to  the  end  of  a  ridiculous 
list ;  moreover,  it  was  urged,  if  a  printer  had  such  a  stock,  -is  he  to 
print  everything  in  one  type,  and,  if  not,  what  an  enormous  capital 
would  a  printer  require  to  set  up  with.  Again,  we  have  only  con¬ 
sidered  of  English  composition  ;  what  would  be  done  for  quotations,  or 
how  contrive  to  print  Latin,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  works? 

One  well  experienced  in  the  trade  has  remarked  in  reference  to  the 
works  of  the  old  printers  :  “One  need  feel  little  surprise  at  finding 
wrong  letters  so  often  making  their  appearance.  The  combinations  of 
in,  ni,  un,  nu,  nn,  im,  mi,  and  ini  were  often  found  in  their  wrong 
boxes,  and  have  brought  down  to  the  present  day  the  strongest 
evidence  against  the  usefulness  of  logotypes.”  In  the  Athenceum 
(No.  2,309)  there  is  a  diagram  showing  a  pair  of  cases  as  arranged 
when  Shakespeare’s  first  folio  was  issued  (1623;,  and  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  proximity  of  the  logotypes  to  each  other  that  part  of  the  case  was 
peculiarly  apt  to  “foul” — thus  preserve  spelt  with  a  long  j  might 
without  much  carelessness  be  set  up  preferre  ( Henry  VI,  part  1, 
act  iii. ,  scene  2),  and  so  on. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  writer’s  inability  to  see  any  advantage 
in  the  method,  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  successes  of  our  American 
friends  in  adopting  logotypes  ;  and  especially  will  he  be.  glad  to  have 
confirmation  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  T.  Tollit,  ofNew  York,  who 
at  the  "Great  Exhibition  in  1851  exhibited  “  Combinations  or  Logo¬ 
types,”  which  he  averred  were  unequalled  for  rapid  composition. 

Yours,  &c., 

Harry  Sandars. 

Oxford,  fuly  30,  1875. 

[It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  we  had  something 
to  say  on  this  subject  in  our  last  volume,  in  connection  with  the  efforts 
made  by  Colonel  Tomline  to  revive  and  extend  the  late  Major  Beni- 
owski’s  method. — Ed.] 


“COMPOSING,  DISTRIBUTING,  AND  CASTING  TYPE.” 

Respected  Friend, — I  have  read  the  article  with  the  above  heading 
in  thy  last  issue  (pp.  146,  et.  seq.)  with  great  interest,  and  certainly  with 
no  less  surprise,  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  it  being  no  less 
audacious  than  untrue,  maugre  the  saving  clauses  which  are  here  and 
there  introduced. 

It  is  simply  not  the  fact  that  Kastenbein’s  composing-machine  comes 
“  nearer  to  what  is  wanted  ”  than  any  other  composing-machine. 
Kastenbein’s  machine  is  little  better  than  a  piracy  of  important  parts 
of  a  better  machine.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  stated  in  the  article,  that 
Kastenbein’s  machine  “is  not  perfect,” — which  may  also  be  said  of 
every  other  machine  which  composes  “the  letters  in  long  lines.” 

The  article  also  says  that  a  composing-machine  necessitates  “  a  sort 
of  duplicate  distribution — one  distribution  of  the  printed-off  matter  into 
the  boxes,  and  a  further  distribution,  or  rather  re-arrangement,  of  the 
letters  into  lines,”  &c.  — which  is  perfectly  true  of  Kastenbein’s  machine, 
but  not  of  Hattersley’s. 

Further,  it  is  said  that  the  construction  of  a  distributing-machine  “  is 
so  difficult,  that  no  really  practical  apparratus  of  the  kind  has  yet 
appeared.”  Facts  are  stronger  than  fiction,  or  than  any  statement 
made  in  order  to  suppress  them,  and  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  extract  is  not  according  to  fact. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  egg  stand  on  its  end— until  we  know  how  to 
doit.  It  is  the  same  with  the  distributing-machine,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  again  and  again  attempted — only  to  fail,  complication 
being  inextricably  linked  to  complication,  until  the  wonder  was  the 
contrivance  would  work  at  all. 

Simplicity  is  the  key  to  success  in  this  as  in  most  things,  and  Robert 
Hattersley  has  now  produced  a  distributing-machine  of  most  simple 
construction,  which  I  have  seen  worked  by  a  boy  at  a  speed  of  6,000 
letters  per  hour,  equal  to  that  at  which  type  is  said  to  be  cast  by  the 
machine.  By  Hattersley’s  distributor  the  type  is  put  by  one  operation 
into  position  for  use  in  the  composing-machine  direct,  the  act  of 
distributing  being  also  one  of  composing  the  type  into  the  very  galleys 
of  the  composing-machine  itself.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction  is 
such  that  the  wonder  now  is  it  was  never  thought  of  before.  I  have 
worked  it  at  a  speed  of  4,000  per  hour  with  ease,  after  seeing  the 
modus  operandi  for  five  minutes. 

R.  Hattersley  has  also  a  new  invention,  whereby  the  type  is  set  to 
any  given  measure,  and  the  speed  of  the  composing-machine  is  quite 
doubled  by  its  introduction. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  the  object  of  the  Times  or  any  other  parties 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  Hattersley’s  combined  machines,  some  of 
which  have  now  been  in  regular  work  for  years.  But  before  long  the 
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public  will  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  which  is 
the  best  machine  out,  as  a  set  of  machiaes  are  now  being  constructed 
for  the  entire  composition  and  distribution  of  an  important  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  North  of  England. 

I  might  enlarge  on  the  absurdity  and  expense  attendant  on  re-casting 
type-metal  as  compared  with  Hattersley’s  inexpensive  machines,  but 
must  refrain  from  occupying  more  of  your  space,  than  to  say  that  I 
have  no  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  Hattersley’s  machines,  but  wish 
simply  to  state  the  judgment  at  which  I  have  arrived  after  examining 
into  the  working  of  various  machines  contrived  for  the  same  end  his 
are,  which  I  take  to  be — the  saving  of  time  and  manual  labour,  with 
economy  and  “  clean”  work. 

Eighth  Month,  §th,  1875.  A  Printer. 

[Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  design  of  the  conductors  of  this 
Journal  than  to  do  an  injustice  to  the  merits  of  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Hattersley.  We  therefore  freely  insert  the  letter  of  our  correspondent, 
since  it  speaks  with  the  authority  of  actual  working  experience  of  the 
Hattersley  Distributor.— Ed.] 


PRINTERS’  PENSION  CORPORATION. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  at  not  a  few 
of  the  annual  trade  dinners  it  has  been  customary  to  include  “  Pros¬ 
perity  to  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation  ”  among  the  list  of  toasts. 
At  this  present  season  two  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  toasf  being  supplemented  by  a  collection  on  behalf  of  the  charity, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Whittingham  &  Wilkins’,  and  Messrs.  Robson  &  Sons’ ;  at 
the  former  the  collection  amounted  to  10s.,  and  at  the  latter  to 
1 5s.  Probably,  if  these  instances  are  made  known  (and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  fact  mentioned  in  your  publication), 
others  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  example. — Yours  obediently, 

J.  S.  Hodson, 

August  5,  1875.  Secretary  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation. 


TRANSFERRING  TO  GLASS. 

Sir, — Can  you,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  inform 
me  of  a  recipe  for  transferring  printing  upon  glass  ?  I  have  tried  seve¬ 
ral  methods,  and  cannot  succeed — the  ink  washes  off.  I  know  it  is 
done  to  a  large  extent,  and  you  will  greatly  favour  by  reply. 

Yours  obediently, 

Cheshire,  July  20 lh,  1875.  R.  J. 

[If  “  R.  J.”  is  one  of  our  subscribers,  he  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  information  he  wishes  us  now  to  repeat  was  given  in  the  February 
number  of  our  journal. — Ed.] 


GLAZED  BOARDS. 

Sir, — In  the  May  Number  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher  there  is  a  small  notice  respecting  glazed  boards  which  will 
not  set  off.  Are  there  any  such  boards  made  in  London  ?  If  so, 
would  you  kindly  inform  us  where  we  should  get  them  ? 

Yours  truly, 

London,  August  loth,  1875.  G.  &  J.  W.  T. 

[The  paragraph  referred  to  was  cited  from  an  American  paper.  Our 
correspondents’  question  is  printed,  in  case  any  of  our  readers  can  assist 
them  in  reply.  We  can  only  refer  them  to  the  usual  makers.  Ordinary 
glazed  boards  will  be  found  to  set  off  less  if  rubbed  over  with  French 
chalk.  Mr.  Winstone  makes  a  non-set-off  ink,  which  answers  admirably 
for  glazed  wrappers  of  all  kinds. — Ed.] 


The  Wayzgoose  Season.— We  cannot  afford  space  for  any  of  the 
numerous  reports  which  have  been  courteously  sent  us, 

W.  T.  P.,  Newry. — We  trust  that  you  have  duly  received  our  reply 
by  post.  We  have  attended  to  your  other  wishes,  and  we  hope  you 
are  by  this  time  satisfactorily  suited  in  your  requirements. 

“The  Four  Great  Printers  of  Various  Ages.” — H.  J.  F., 
London. — -Our  correspondent  is  a  man  of  humour,  and  we  felicitate 
him  upon  the  fact.  We  always  thought  the  most  modest  man  for  his 
merits  was  the  printer  :  having  seen  H.  J.  F.’s  business  card,  now  we 
know  it. 

Our  Publishing  Office  is  now  at  81,  Great  Queen-street' 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged  by  our  cor¬ 
respondents  sending  all  communications  to  that  address.  Some  of  our 
American  Exchanges  are  particularly  requested  to  note  the  above 
fact. 

Back  Numbers. — -We  charge  one  shilling  apiece  for  Bade 
Numbers,  and  those  of  our  friends  who  have  failed  to  keep  up  their 
file  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  are  advised  to 
make  up  their  sets  at  once,  as  we  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  them 
with  Back  Numbers,  at  any  price,  if  they  defer  the  matter. 

The  Bibliography  of  Printing. -r-For  a  long  time  past  we  have 
been  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  Bibliography  of  Printing, 
and  we  hope,  before  long,  to  present  our  readers  with  the  results  of  our 
labours.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  assistance  and 
suggestion's  of  any  of  our  readers  who  have  materials  to  place  at  our 
disposal,  or  who  may  be  willing  in  any  way  to  assist  the  enterprise — 
one  which  is  in  every  sense  worthy  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Craft. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  our  law  reports,  &c.,  we  are  compelled  to 
hold  over  the  completion  of  The  History  of  Typographical  Engraving. 
This  explanation  will  also  answer  several  of  our  correspondents. 


***  Our  correspondents  must,  as  far  as  possible,  refrain  from 
entailing  upon  us  the  trouble  of  private  communications,  for  which  we 
have  not  time.  Many  of  our  friends  pay  us  the  compliment  of  making 
us  “  standing  counsel  ”  in  all  their  difficulties,  and  seem  to  credit  us 
alike  with  inexhaustible  good-nature  and  knowledge. 
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The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

i  Month. 
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Wrapper  and  Special  pages  by  arrangement. 

Per  Inch,  Sr. ;  per  Line  of  10  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment,  and  to  insure  insertion,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  money  be  remitted  with  short  advertisements. 

Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holhorn  Money  Order  Office. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  before  the  12th  of  each  month, 
accompanied  by  a  remittance,  to  insure  insertion  in  the  current  number. 


Hastes  fo  Cnmsjjoitb-cMs. 

Varnishing  Colour  Work.— W.  B.,  Preston. —The  finest  surface 
for  such  work  is  obtained  by  gelatining  in  contact  with  glass.  For 
varnishing  much  depends  upon  the  previous  sizing,  which  should  be 
colourless  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  penetration  of  the  varnish. 
For  the  best  result  it  may  be  applied  by  floating  the  print  upon  the 
solution  of  gelatine  and  hanging  up  to  dry  by  one  edge,  thus  avoiding 
the  marks  of,  and  hairs  from,  the  brush,  and  requiring  a  less  thick 
varnish  for  the  finishing.  Temperature  of  varnishing- room  is  very 
important  where  spirit  varnish  is  employed,  but  the  most  essential 
part  is  good  manipulation,  which  can  only  be  got  at  by  practice. 


Jloiia  to  Subscribers. 


To  our  Subscribers. — To  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  friends, 
we  have  adopted  a  separate  pagination  for  our  advertisement 
pages,  which  will  have  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume  when  it  is 
bound. 

The  price  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  Six¬ 
pence  per  copy.  The  subscription  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  is  Six  Shillings  per  Annum.  It  may  be 
obtained  regularly  every  Month,  from  all  booksellers  and  news¬ 
agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers. 
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THE  MODERN  METHOD  OF  ENGRAVING  IN 
INTAGLIO  AND  CAMEO. 

E  need  offer  no  apology  to  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  —  one 
which  takes  cognizance  of  all  the 
departments  of  Printing  and 
Engraving — for  devoting  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  space,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  a  notice  of  the 
modern  and  most  approved 
method  of  practising  the  ancient  art  of  engraving  in 
intaglio  and  cameo.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  all  knowledge 
is  cognate,  and  that  all  methods  of  engraving  have  certain 
points  in  common,  and  irrespective  of  the  historical  point 
of  view,  many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  this  subject 
as  one  of  commercial  concern,  and  therefore  of  practical 
importance  to  them.  To  such  we  trust  that  the  following 
article  may  prove  of  actual  service,  embodying  as  it  does 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  one  of  the  ablest  engra¬ 
vers  on  stone  of  this  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  country. 

If  we  wish  to  engrave  any  design  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  two  methods  are  open 
to  us.  We  may  sink  the  lines  of  the  design  below  the 
surface,  or  we  may  cut  away  the  surface  and  leave  the  lines 
required  in  relief.  The  first  method  is  called  intaglio 
engraving,  and  an  example  of  it  is  found  in  copperplate 
printing,  the  lines  being  cut  into  the  plate  and  depressed. 
The  second  is  called  cameo  engraving,  and  an  example  of 
it  is  afforded  by  wood-cut  printing,  in  which  the  surface  of 
the  block  is  so  cut  away  that  only  the  lines  of  the  design 
are  left  standing,  and  in  relief. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  art  of  engraving  is  much  more 
ancient  than  that  of  printing,  of  which  indeed  it  was  the 
forerunner ;  the  origin  being  generally  traced  back  to  the 
seals  or  signets  of  the  earliest  governors  or  patriarchs  of 


|  the  human  race.  In  Exodus  xxviii.  n,  the  engraving  of 
i  various  stones  is  thus  clearly  recorded  :  “  With  the  work  of 
an  engraver  in  stone  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet.”  When 
Moses  liberated  the  Jews  from  Egypt  he  was  ordered  “to 
make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  a  signet,  Holiness  to  the  Lord,”  Exodus  xxviii.  36. 
In  another  part  of  Scripture  engraving  on  onyx  stones  is 
spoken  of.  A  very  interesting  illustration  is  also  to  be 
found  in  that  passage  which  refers  to  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  where  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel  (who 
seem  to  have  been  engravers,  lapidaries,  and  jewellers)  were 
“  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of 
the  engraver,”  Exodus  xxxv.  35.  A  large  number  of  ex¬ 
tremely  old  intaglios  is  still  extant,  and  the  British  Museum 
is  rich  in  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  other  relics  of  ihis 
nature.  The  first  mode  of  recording  facts  and  ideas  was 
undoubtedly  by  a  system  of  engraving  characters  on  hard 
and  durable  substances,  and  this  engraving  was  done  in 
intaglio.  Cameo  engraving  soon  followed,  and  was  literally 
applied  to  printing,  that  is,  to  impressing  characters  on  plastic 
substances.  The  word  printing  really  implies  only  impression, 
as  we  speak  of  a  footprint  in  the  sands ;  and  the  use  of  a 
pigment,  such  as  ink,  only  became  necessary  when  the  cha¬ 
racters  had  to  be  made  on  a  somewhat  unpliable,  inelastic, 
non-impressionable  substance.  That  the  term  imports  simple 
pressure  is  evident  from  its  derivatives  and  synonyms.  In 
Italian  to  print  is  stampare  or  imprimere ;  Portuguese, 
imprimir ,  estampar ;  Spanish,  irnprimir ;  French,  imprimer. 
Its  old  use  in  our  language  implied  a  similar  meaning.  In 
Tyndale’s  Bible  (about  1526)  the  text  John  xx.  25,  is  ren¬ 
dered —  “  Except  I  see  in  his  hands  the  prent  of  his  neyles.’ 
Shakespeare  frequently  uses  the  word  in  this  signification  ; 
and  Milton’s  “  Comus  ”  has 

Whilst  from  off  the  water  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet. 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  intaglio  engraving,  originating 
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as  we  have  said  in  the  desire  to  record  ideas  and  facts,  was 
soon  applied  to  purposes  of  ornamentation  ;  and  that  soon 
rings  and  other  articles  of  jewellery  were  engraved  with  this 
view.  The  signet  ring  undoubtedly,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  first  used  as  a  sign  ;  and  before  the  art  of  writing  was  a 
general  accomplishment,  the  use  of  it  was  constant.  It 
prevails  even  to  the  present  day,  but  is  chiefly  adopted  now 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  written  signature,  and  when  used  by 
private  persons,  consists  of  the  armorial  bearings  or  mono¬ 
gram,  and  not  the  name  of  the  signer. 

Seal  engraving  in  intaglio  is  a  business  practised  in 
London  by  but  few  persons,  as  it  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  training,  and  some  peculiar  qualifications. 

Cameo  engraving  is  as  distinct  a  calling  from  intaglio 
engraving  as  letterpress  is  from  copperplate  printing.  In 
nearly  all  the  large  towns  there  are  ostensibly  intaglio 
engravers,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  work  is  really  done  in 
London,  where  about  four  or  five  thousand  seals  and  rings 
are  engraved  annually.  They  are  chiefly  of  an  heraldic 
character,  and  the  stones  used  are  principally  the  onyx  and 
the  cornelian.  These  are  engraved,  in  the  manner  we  are 
about  to  describe,  to  such  perfection  as  to  entitle  the  work 
to  the  character  of  a  truly 'artistic  production.  A  stone,  for 
instance,  not  larger  than  one’s  finger-nail,  can  be  so  mani¬ 
pulated  as  to  give  an  impression  in  sealing-wax  embodying 
all  the  beauties  and  detail  of  a  chiselled  bas-relief. 

Intaglio  engraving  is  a  very  peculiar  process,  and  as 
applied  to  precious  stones  entirely  different  to  any  other 
method  of  engraving. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  the  tools.  This  is  done  by  each 
engraver  for  himself,  and  the  art  of  doing  it  is  one  that  can 
only  be  acquired  by  long  practice.  The  ordinary  mode  of 
cutting  out  or  chiselling  would  be  altogether  inapplicable  to 
hard  stones,  such  as  the  onyx  or  sapphire :  they  can  only 
be  cut  by  a  revolving  cutter.  In  all  kinds  of  metal,  as  is 
well  known,  the  increased  penetrating  power  of  a  cutting 
tool  which  revolves  on  its  axis  is  utilised  for  operating  on 
substances  of  excessive  hardness.  Thus  the  steam  drill  will 
cut  holes  in  the  hardest  steel  as  readily  as  the  cheese-taster 
pierces  the  cheese ;  and  the  power  of  the  circular  saw  is 
another  illustration  in  point.  The  cutting  appliances  used 
by  the  intaglio  engraver  are  analogous  to  the  circular  saw, 
although  they  have  not  the  characteristic  teeth.  When 
seen  under  the  microscope,  of  course,  every  cutting-tool 
has  a  serrated  edge,  even  a  razor  ;  but  we  are  speaking  of 
appearances  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  If  we  were  to 
imagine  a  small  circular  saw,  mounted  on  an  axle  revolved 
rapidly,  and  then  applied  to  the  face  of  the  substance  to 
be  cut,  we  have  the  idea  of  intaglio  engraving.  The 
tool  is  a  disc,  exquisitely  sharpened  at  the  edges,  which, 
while  being  revolved,  is  applied  to  the  stone,  and  cuts  out  at 
each  application  a  certain  portion  of  the  surface.  The  ope¬ 
ration  is  prolonged  until  the  required  depth  is  obtained. 

For  this  purpose  a  lathe  is  used ;  and  herein  lies  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  intaglio  and  all  other  kinds  of  engraving. 
Instead  of  the  modern  lathe,  the  ancients  used  the  bow  to 
give  the  necessary  rotary  motion  to  the  tool;  this  bow  being 
similar  to  that  now  so  well  known  and  used  by  watchmakers. 
This  lathe  has  the  ordinary  treadle  and  fly-wheel  beneath 
the  work-bench.  The  part  above  the  bench,  technically 
called  the  engine,  is  simply  a  tube,  most  carefully  made  to 
revolve  in  nicely-fitting  bearings.  A  counterpart  of  this 
tube  or  mandril  is  used  as  a  mould  in  which  to  cast  the 
tools.  It  is  fixed  up  on  end  in  a  block  or  socket  made  for 
the  purpose,  having  a  small  deep  hole  in  the  centre,  into 
which  a  piece  of  iron  wire  is  first  inserted.  The  mould 
being  placed  over  this  piece  of  wire,  molten  lead  is  poured 
down  the  tube ;  and  when  cool,  the  tool,  in  the  rough,  is 
pushed  out.  In  this  state  it  might  be,  not  inaptly,  described 


as  a  small  leaden  candle,  with  a  long  projecting  iron  wick. 
The  whole  tool  is  generally  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
length.  This  is  now  placed  in  the  lathe,  and  being  cast,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  a  precise  counterpart  of  the  mandril, 
it  of  course  fits  exactly. 

When  inserted,  and  the  lathe  is  set  in  motion,  this  rough 
tool,  being  somewhat  crooked,  describes  vertical  circles  in 
the  air,  and  even  makes  a  sort  of  humming  noise  in  its 
motions.  It  is  necessary  so  to  straighten  it  that  it  works 
entirely  on  its  own  axis,  without  the  slightest  deviation  or 
eccentricity.  A  slide  rest  belonging  to  the  lathe  is  brought 
into  position,  and  the  artist,  with  a  small  flat  chisel,  turns 
and  shapes  the  tool,  tapering  it  down  to  a  neck,  and  leav¬ 
ing  at  the  extremity  a  head,  to  which  he  gives  the  necessary 
form  (round,  flat,  sharp,  &c.,  &c.),  according  to  the  stroke 
required.  It  is  this  head  which  we  have  compared  to  the 
circular  saw  that  effects  the  cutting.  A  complete  set  of 
tools  consists  of  between  100  and  150  of  these  cutters,  and 
they  are  usually  arranged  by  the  engraver  in  stands  with  an 
equal  number  of  holes  for  their  reception. 

These  tools  are  not  made  from  anything  particularly  hard 
in  themselves,  and  at  this  stage  of  their  formation  possess  no 
cutting  properties  whatever,  being  turned  perfectly  smooth 
and  true  from-  soft  iron  ;  the  softer  the  better.  Their 
penetrating  power  is  obtained  partly  from  the  rapid  rota¬ 
tion  and  partly  from  a  substance  with  which  they  are  next 
coated  or  tipped.  That  substance  is  the  diamond,  without 
which  not  one  stroke  of  fine  stone  engraving  could  have 
been  made  up  to  the  present  day.  We  may  here  digress 
for  a  moment  in  order  to  set  aside,  by  actual  experience, 
the  rather  popular  delusion,  that  a  true  diamond  can 
withstand  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  This  is  a  simple  error, 
the  Koh-i-noor  itself  might  be  easily  broken  into  atoms 
by  one  moderately  sharp  stroke  of  an  ordinary  carpenter’s 
hammer. 

The  tool-maker  now  takes  a  shallow,  well-tempered 
steel  mortar,  having  a  close  fitting  cover  to  prevent  waste, 
in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  circular  aperture  to  admit 
a  steel  pestle.  Into  this  mortar  he  next  places  a  piece  of 
rough  uncut  diamond,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  olive 
oil;  then  by  hammering  on  the  upper  end  of  the  pestle, 
the  diamond  is  quickly  reduced  to  an  oily  paste,  which  is 
taken  from  the  mortar  and  applied  to  the  tool  revolving  in 
the  lathe,  and  enters  into  the  soft  iron,  rendering  it  for  the 
time  a  kind  of  small,  hard  grindstone.  The  diamond  thus 
employed  is  the  rejected  or  rough  portion  that  could  not  be 
utilised  by  the  lapidary  for  ornamental  purposes. 

We  have  now  the  cutting  tools  complete,  revolving  on 
the  mandril.  The  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  stone  for  the 
cutting.  This  is  done  by  rubbing  it  on  a  steel  plate,  which 
has  previously  had  a  small  quantity  of  the  diamond  paste 
spread  upon  it ;  this  renders  the  surface  of  the  stone  dull, 
and  slightly  rough,  so  that  with  a  piece  of  thin  brass  wire 
sharpened  to  a  point  and  set  in  a  handle,  the  artist  is  able 
to  draw  on  the  stone  the  subject  required. 

The  stone  is  now  brought  into  contact  with  the  tool 
which  immediately  commences  to  grind  out  the  design,  and 
consequently  the  work,  and  not  the  tool,  has  to  be  turned 
or  slanted  in  different  directions  according  to  the  stroke 
required,  thus  completely  reversing  the  usual  method  pur- 
used  in  other  branches  of  the  engraver’s  art. 

When  engraved,  the  stone  is  placed  upon  a  revolving 
pewter  plate,  together  with  a  little  water  and  rotten-stone, 
and  after  it  has  been  thus  repolished  on  the  surface,  it 
finally  goes  forth  a  finished  work  of  art. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  present  day  this  most 
beautiful  and  difficult  art  is  not  sufficiently  patronized  in  its 
higher  artistic  form.  The  seal,  nevertheless,  still  takes,  as 
it  always  has  done,  if  a  small  yet  a  most  important  part  in 
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all  state,  ecclesiastical,  and  legal  affairs.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  overrate  the  historical  value  of  the  seal. 

In  regard  to  cameos,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Egyptians 
were  the  first  to  practise  cameo-cutting,  and  specimens  both 
of  cameos  and  of  intaglios  with  depressed  figures  are  often 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Greeks  carried 
the  art  to  almost  ideal  perfection  ;  and  two  of  their  artists, 
Dioscorides  and  Aulus,  introduced  it  into  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  soon  became  a  fashion.  The 
topazes,  emeralds,  and  sapphires  worn  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  are  worth  a  king’s  ransom,  and  are 
among  the  objects  most  eagerly  sought  by  curiosity  hunters 
among  the  buried  treasures  of  the  capital.  But  with  the 
decadence  of  Rome  this  art,  with  all  others,  declined,  until 
it  was  quite  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Dark  Ages.  It  was 
revived  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
and  the  Medicean  cameos  rivalled  the  Greek  gems  in 
beauty ;  while  in  France  Coldore  executed  beautiful  designs. 
From  that  time  cameos  were  held  in  high  esteem  until,  after 
the  fall  of  the  first  Empire,  in  1815,  by  some  vagary  of 
fashion  they  went  out  of  vogue,  and  were  seen  only  in 
cabinets. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a  new  caprice  of  fashion  brought 
cameos  again  into  favour,  and  since  that  time  the  demand 
for  them  has  increased  every  year.  The  styles  most  in 
vogue,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of  a  permanent 
interest,  are  historical  portraits,  like  Mary  Stuart,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  Elizabeth,  Margaret  of  Tuscany,  & c.,  cut  on  a 
black  or  brown  stone,  with  cream-coloured  figures.  This 
kind  of  stone  is  preferred  as  giving  the  best  background, 
while  the  cutting  is  better  displayed  by  a  cream  than  a 
plain  white. 

The  peculiarity  of  cameos  as  gems  is  that  they  possess 
layers  of  several  colours,  so  as  to  form  a  picture  on  a  light 
or  dark  ground,  on  which  the  face,  the  drapery,  and  the 
hair  are  represented  by  different  tints.  Onyx,  sardonyx, 
and  chalcedony  are  the  stones  most  commonly  used, 
though  any  stone  that  is  susceptible  of  cutting  may  be 
employed. 

The  tools  and  materials  required  for  stone  cameo  cutting 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  used  by  the  intaglio  engraver ; 
the  obvious  difference  between  cameos  and  intaglios  being 
that  where  the  intaglio  engraver  sinks  his  design  below  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  the  cameo  cutter  on  the  contrary  takes 
away  the  surrounding  surface,  thus  leaving  the  design  in 
relief. 

Shell  cameos  (as  compared  to  stone)  have  always  taken  a 
lower  grade  as  works  of  art,  being  executed  by  a  different 
and  far  easier  process,  the  file  and  the  graver  being  the 
chief  tools  used  in  their  production.  Shell  being  a  compara¬ 
tively  soft  substance,  the  lathe,  &c.,  used  by  the  stone 
cameo  cutter  is  not  required  in  working  upon  it. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  READABLE  TYPE. 

THE  printer  who  loves  his  art,  and  takes  a  pride  in  it, 
is  sorely  tried  in  these  days  of  shilling  volumes  and 
of  cheap  printing  •  for,  instead  of,  as  in  former  times,  exer¬ 
cising  the  judgment  and  taste  which  long  experience  in  his 
business  had  enabled  him  to  acquire,  and  producing  a  book 
whose  symmetry,  neatness,  and  good  proportion  might  suc¬ 
cessfully  vie  with  the  works  of  the  old  printers,  the  modern 
typographer  is  asked  and  compelled  to  regard  as  of  the  first 
importance  the  question  of  “bumping  out”  or  “getting  in.” 
The  consequence  is,  that  our  modern  books  are  constantly 
a  discredit  to  all  parties  concerned,  unless  we  are  to  place 
Cheapness  as  a  substitute  for  all  other  merits ;  no  wonder, 


therefore,  that  we  find  big-faced  types  on  small  bodies,  to 
the  curtailment  of  all  the  drop-letters  and  the  destruction  of 
all  beauty  in  the  type,  which  is  not  only  thus  cast  out  of 
proportion,  but  set  up  into  pages  which  are  regulated  in 
their  dimensions  less  by  the  size  of  the  paper  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  printed  than  by  the  number  of  sheets 
into  which  they  will  compress  the  writings  of  a  popular 
author. 

Happily,  a  slight  reaction  has  taken  place  in  this  respect, 
partly  owing  to  the  public  having  discovered  that  they  can¬ 
not  read  such  books  with  comfort,  and  partly  because  it  is 
not  found  necessary  to  adopt  illegible  type  for  the  mere 
sake  of  cheap  literature,  since  it  has  been  well  proved  that 
the  sale  of  a  book  is  not  necessarily  promoted  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  absurdly-low  price.  A  case  in  point  was  fur¬ 
nished  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  was  brought  out  at  one  shilling,  the 
sale  of  which  was  very  slow,  and  such  as  to  altogether  dis¬ 
pel  the  notion  that  the  price  of  Shakespeare’s  works  had 
been  so  high  previously  as  to  debar  the  public  from  pos¬ 
sessing  an  edition. 

But  apart  from  fashion  or  profit  or  taste,  What  consti¬ 
tutes  Readable  Type?  is  a  question  that  can  be  answered 
experimentally,  as  many  middle-aged  people  who  have  spoilt 
their  sight  in  their  youth  know  to  their  cost ;  and  also  scien¬ 
tifically,  as  a  writer  in  the  Sanitary  Record ,  whom  we  are 
about  to  quote,  has  shown.  He  says : — 

“  That  printed  lines  should  not  be  much  longer  than  they 
are  usually  found  in  the  daily  newspapers  may  seem  of  little 
importance  to  the  general  reader.  But,  should  he  read  for 
some  time  lines  longer  than  those  he  is  accustomed  to,  he 
will  suffer  fatigue,  and  probably  be  compelled  to  rest  from 
the  exercise  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  he  would 
have  done  had  the  lines  been  of  the  length  generally  in  use. 
This  fatigue  is  occasioned  by  the  call  he  has  made  on  the 
muscles  which  move  the  head  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to 
bring  the  axis  of  vision  to  bear  on  the  ends  of  the  lines — a 
motion  rendered  unnecessary  when  the  lines  are  of  such  a 
length  that  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  alone  are  able  to 
effect  this  without  excessive  contraction. 

Disregarding  the  action  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation 
of  the  eye  for  different  distances,  there  may  be  two  sets  of 
muscles  brought  into  action  while  reading,  viz.,  the  rotators 
of  the  eyes  and  the  rotators  of  the  head.  Either  set  may 
be  acted  upon  separately,  or  their  action  may  be  combined. 
So  long  as  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  of  themselves  able 
without  excessive  effort  to  revolve  the  eyeballs  on  their 
verticle  axes  sufficiently  to  bring  both  maculae  on  the  print 
looked  at,  the  rotators  of  the  head  need  not  be  called  into 
action,  but  when  the  line  is  of  such  a  length  that  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  by  their  own  muscles  is  felt  to  be  an  effort, 
the  rotators  of  the  head  are  instinctively  brought  into  play. 
The  length  of  the  line,  however,  which  demands  an  exces¬ 
sive  and  laborious  action  of  the  two  kinds  of  rotators 
depends  on  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  the  acuteness  of  vision, 
the  size  of  the  print,  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  power  of 
the  muscles  employed,  and  the  possession  of  binocular 
vision. 

Short-sighted  persons  refuse  generally  the  use  of  glasses 
for  reading,  as  they  find  they  see  small  objects  close  to  them 
better  than  their  friends  with  a  normal  refraction ;  and  as 
the  consequence  of  this  non-use  of  the  proper  spectacle,  we 
see  the  rounded  back  associated  with  those  cases  of  short¬ 
sightedness  which  require  a  near  approach  to  the  newspaper 
or  ledger,  entailing  all  the  miseries  of  a  bent  position  sus¬ 
tained  for  a  long  time.  A  short-sighted  man,  with  his 
farthest  point  of  distinct  vision  at  seven  inches — i.e.,  the 
furthest  point  at  which  he  can  hold  ordinary  type  so  as  to 
be  read  easily  by  him,  must,  with  an  ordinary  diameter  of 
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pupil  and  usual  size  of  nose,  change  the  position  of  his  head 
to  read  with  both  eyes  lines  of  more  than  about  six  inches 
long,  while  the  normal  eye,  with  a  fair  amount  of  rotating 
power,  can  hold  the  same  type  at  ten  or  twelve  inches  dis¬ 
tance,  and  accordingly  is  able  to  read  a  much  longer  line 
without  acting  on  the  rotators  of  the  head. 

The  long-sighted  man  and  the  old-sighted  man  having 
a  fair  acuteness  of  vision,  have  not  to  fear  the  length  of  the 
line  so  much  on  account  of  the  rotating  muscular  power 
which  it  demands,  as  on  account  of  the  muscular  power  for 
accommodating  the  eye  to  distances  which  a  long  line 
entails,  it  being  supposed  that  the  whole  length  of  the  line 
is  kept  on  the  same  plane.  But  should  either  of  these  have, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  old-sighted  man,  a  loss  of  his 
acuteness  of  vision  in  addition  to  the  abnormal  refraction, 
he  will  be  compelled  to  hold  small  type  much  nearer,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  image  formed  on  his  retina ; 
and  this,  combined  with  the  presence  of  the  lens  through 
which  he  is  looking,  limits  the  length  of  line  which  the  eye- 
rotators  alone  enable  him  to  see. 

But  even  to  the  eye  with  a  normal  refraction  and  normal 
muscular  power,  it  is  important  that  the  usual  line  should 
not  be  above  a  certain  length,  and  that  the  type  should  not 
be  either  so  large  as  ‘English’  or  so  small  as  ‘diamond.’ 
In  the  case  of  type  the  size  of  ‘  English’  the  accommodative 
muscles  are  indeed  saved,  but  the  rotating  muscles  have  a 
much  more  numerous  amount  of  contractions  to  effect, 
although  the  effort  is  not  so  sustained  as  in  the  line  of  the 
same  length  with  the  ‘  diamond  ’  type,  which  requires  a 
more  sustained  effort  of  the  rotators,  and  on  account  of  the 
nearer  approach  to  the  eye,  caused  by  the  small  size  of  the 
type,  greater  amount  of  accommodative  power. 

There  is  also  a  relation  between  the  ability  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  the  effort  of  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion.  The  same  article  printed  in  ‘  English  ’  and  in 
‘  diamond  ’  will,  the  lines  being  of  equal  length,  require 
with  the  former  a  short  rapid  contraction,  and  with  the 
latter  a  long  sustained  one,  not  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  line  only,  but  also  on  account  of  the  time  required  for 
the  reader  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  words  read. 

Again,  to  a  public  reader,  or  to  anyone  reading  aloud, 
the  type  ranging  from  ‘small  pica’  to  ‘bourgeois’  would 
probably  be  more  acceptable  than  larger  or  smaller  type. 
This  is  because  with  these  the  page  may  be  held  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  eye,  and  yet  distinctly  seen,  and 
at  this  distance  a  considerable  length  of  line  may  be  used, 
lessening  the  frequent  action  of  the  rotators,  while  the  size 
of  the  type  enables  the  reader  to  pass  over  the  contents  of 
the  line  without  a  sustained  effort  of  these  muscles.  ‘  Pearl’ 
type  contains  about  twice  the  number  of  words  in  the  same 
length  of  line  that  ‘small  pica’  does,  and  accordingly  will 
take  about  twice  as  long  to  read  aloud  distinctly,  and  entails 
much  more  care  in  finding  the  beginning  of  the  line  succeeding 
the  one  just  read.  This  moving  of  the  eye  from  the  end  of 
the  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  one  entails 
an  action  on  other  muscles  than  those  in  use  while  passing 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  line.  In  addition  to  the 
muscles  usually  contracting,  there  are  two  additional 
muscles  in  each  eye  brought  into  action,  so  that  in  this 
slight  movement  there  is  the  combined  action  of  six  muscles, 
That  these  muscles  have  had  some  training  before  they 
acquire  the  precision  and  strength  necessary  to  allow  a 
person  to  read  comfortably  may  be  seen  by  following  the 
lines  from  right  to  left,  instead  of  in  the  usual  direction, 
when  a  feeling  of  fatigue  soon  advises  you  of  the  weakness 
of  the  combination  used  in  that  mode. 

For  general  reading  I  think  that  ‘brevier’  type,  printed 
in  lines  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long,  is  a 
good  combination.  The  Times  leaders  are  as  short  in  the 


length  of  their  lines  as  is  conformable  with  comfort  to  a 
normal  eye,  and  the  length  of  line  of  the  leader  of  this 
journal  is  as  long  as  it  should  be.  Any  range  between 
these  will  not  require  a  rapid  succession  of  fresh  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  eye-rotating  muscles,  nor  an  equally  irksome 
sustained  contraction  of  the  head-rotating  muscles  added  to 
these.  In  this  range  the  muscles  of  accommodation  will  be 
kept  at  much  the  same  amount  of  contraction,  while  if  the 
range  is  much  exceeded,  they  will  require  to  vary  their 
action  according  to  the  part  of  the  line  read.” 

It  is  not  always  that  we  have  a  scientific  statement  so 
popularly  presented  as  in  the  foregoing  extract,  which  is  as 
accurate  as  it  is  admirable  as  a  technical  explanation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  confirmed  by  that  common  experience 
of  us  all  to  which  it  refers.  Let  us  hope  the  writer  has 
strengthened  the  stock  of  arguments  which  our  fraternity 
will  in  future  possess  when  upholding  the  claims  of  Readable 
Print. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

CHAPTER  VIII. — Continued. 


Ink  Writing  and  Draining  on  Slone. — The  preliminary  tracing — Circu¬ 
lar  writing — Relative  advantages  of  working  on  stone  and  paper — ■ 
Ornamental  lettering — White  letters  on  black  ground — Stopping 
out  for  transferred  machine  ruling — The  sprinkled  method — Stip¬ 
pling — Distinction  between  and  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
methods — Corrections  on  polished  stones  during  the  work,  and  after 
rolling  up — Theory  of  drawing  on  stone — Precautions  to  be 
observed. 


HIS  chapter  having  been  found 
longer  than  its  predecessors, 
we  were  obliged  last  month, 
on  account  of  a  press  of  im¬ 
portant  matter,  to  divide  it 
into  two  parts.  We  now  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

82.  Stopping  out  for 

TRANSFERRED  MACHINE  RUL¬ 
ING  is  effected  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  no  acid  must  be  used, 
because  it  would  partially  obliterate  the 
drawing  over  which  it  was  necessary  to 
put  it.  It  is  useful  in  plan  and  other 
work  where  lines,  & c.  are  required 
which  would  involve  great  skill  and 
occupy  much  time  to  put  in  by  hand, 
but  are  easily  and  expeditiously  trans¬ 
ferred  from  machine  ruled  and  dotted 
plates.  Vermilion  and  gum,  free  from 
acidity,  is  painted  over  all  parts  of 
trie  drawing  that  are  not  to  be  covered 
with  the  machine  work  in  question, 
and  when  dry,  and  a  mark  put  upon 
the  stone  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
such  lines,  dottings,  &c.,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  printer, 
who  transfers  a  suitable  impression,  which  unites  with  the 
stone  in  those  parts  only  that  are  uncovered.  When  the 
stone  is  washed  with  gum-water,  if  the  operations  have  been 
properly  performed,  the  effect  will  be  that  the  gummed 
portions  remain  quite  clean,  and  the  transferred  lines,  &c. 
will  almost  equal  copper-plate,  and  be  very  far  superior  to 
what  hand-work  could  possibly  accomplish. 

83.  The  Sprinkled  Method  is  effected  by  taking  a 
quantity  of  litho  writing  ink  in  a  tooth,  nail,  or  other  similar 
brush,  and  drawing  it  across  the  blade  of  a  table-knife  or 
other  like  instrument,  over  that  part  of  the  stone  to  be 
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sprinkled.  The  sprinkling  is  confined  to  proper  limits  by 
having  all  other  parts  “gummed  out,”  as  in  par.  82.  When 
the  first  light  tint  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  parts  required 
to  be  kept  at  that  strength  are  “  gummed  out,”  and,  after 
drying,  the  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  desired  effect 
is  obtained.  The  operation  requires  care,  and  trial  should 
be  made  (at  each  renewal  of  ink  in  the  brush)  upon  a  piece 
of  paper,  to  be  sure  that  the  dots  are  of  the  desired  size  and 
distance  apart.  The  less  ink  in  the  brush  the  finer  the  dots, 
and  the  nearer  it  is  held  to  the  stone  the  closer  they  will  be 
together.  The  ink  for  this  process  should  have  the  mini¬ 
mum  quantity  of  soap  to  render  it  soluble,  and  therefore 
less  tendency  to  dissolve  and  penetrate  the  gum  protection. 

The  cases  in  which  this  style  may  be  used  must  be  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the  artist. 

One  grave  defect  of  the  process  is,  that  though  a  trans¬ 
parent  gum  solution  may  be  used,  yet  the  effect  cannot  be 
observed  during  the  operation,  because  all  is  covered  alike 
with  the  dottings,  the  gum  protecting  the  several  stages.  It 
is  only  when  the  gum  is  washed  away  that  the  effect  is  seen ; 
if  then  it  is  not  what  is  desired,  it  may  be  remedied  by 
going  over  again  where  necessary — first  preparing  the  stone 
as  in  article  86. 

84.  Stippling,*  though  a  process  more  peculiarly  adapted 
to  chromo-lithography,  may  be  occasionally  employed  in  the 
more  modest  ink-style  now  under  consideration.  It  yields 
a  very  soft  and  pleasing  effect  when  introduced  to  tone  the 
harshness  of  unhatched  line-shading  by  stippling  minute  dots 
between  the  lines.  The  dots  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
lines  among  which  they  are  placed,  never  thicker  if  possible. 
When  the  dots  are  desired  to  be  very  fine,  they  may  be 
done  with  the  brush  j  but  the  pen,  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness  in  the  nibs,  will  be  found  a  most  efficient  tool  for 
the  medium  and  larger  one. 

The  great  distinction  between  sprinkling  and  the  more 
laborious  stippling  consists  in  the  precision  with  which  the 
dots  may  be  applied  just  exactly  where  required  in  the 
latter  mode ;  whereas  in  the  former  they  fall  at  haphazard. 

When  a  graduated  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  stippling 
alone,  the  dots  must  be  fine  and  open,  followed  by 
others  larger  and  more  close,  until  they  approach  a  solid 
black. 

Roundness  of  dot  and  succession  of  them  in  lines  are  to 
be  avoided,  as  producing  hardness  of  effect.  If  a  good 
stippled  engraving  be  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  dots  are  triple  ones,  which  conduces 
much  to  the  softness  of  effect  observable  in  this  style. 

85.  Corrections  on  Polished  Stones  in  Process  of 
Work  are  almost  invariably  made  with  a  sharp  mezzotint 
scraper.  Sharpness  of  the  knife  is  essential  to  taking  the 
work  perfectly  out  without  going  deep  into  the  stone,  which 
must  not  be  done,  because  the  pressure  would  be  taken  off 
at  that  part  in  the  printing.  The  part  scraped  out  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  pleasant  to  work  upon  as  before,  but  yet  when 
neatly  done  the  work  may  be  put  in  again  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  draw  no  attention  to  it  as  a  correction.  The  over¬ 
running  of  lines  at  corners  and  junctions  are  removed  by  this 
means,  and  lines  are  usually  dotted  by  the  scraper  after 
being  drawn  continuously. 

Where  the  alteration  required  occupies  much  space,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  will  permit,  the  best  way  will  *be  to 
take  the  snake-stone  and  polish  the  stone  where  necessary, 
when  of  course  it  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
no  work  had  been  upon  it.  Small  snake-stone  pencils,  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  square,  will  be  found  useful  in  getting  at 


*  “Stippling”  is  a  species  of  engraving  which  is  effected  by  a  series 
of  dots  instead  of  lines.  The  word  has  a  similar  meaning  in  water¬ 
colour  painting. 


small  portions,  and  by  means  of  a  file  they  may  be  made  of 
any  convenient  size  and  shape  at  point.  Such  pieces  may 
also  be  used  for  finally  polishing  the  stone  after  scraping. 

86.  Corrections  and  additions  after  rolling  up. — 
When  an  addition  is  to  be  made  in  a  place  where  there  is 
room  to  use  the  scraper,  remove  the  surface  with  that 
instrument  and  put  in  the  addition  with  litho  ink. 

When  previous  work  has  to  be  removed  polish  it  out  with 
the  snake-stone  if  there  be  room  ;  if  not,  use  a  sharp  scraper,  > 
and  be  sure  the  old  work  is  well  cleared  away.  In  using 
the  knife  or  scraper  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  jump  over  the  greasy  lines,  more  especially  if  the  edge 
be  dull,  leaving  them  somewhat  in  relief ;  but  it  is  essential 
to  remove  all  trace  of  the  ink,  or  it  will  roll  up  among  the 
new  work. 

The  aim  of  the  artist  must  be  to  scrape  effectually,  yet 
without  reducing  the  surface  to  such  a  degree  that  neither 
the  roller  nor  pressure  will  reach  the  part.  Consequent 
on  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  correc¬ 
tion  must  be  effective,  or  the  work  will  have  to  be  gone 
over  again,  thus  producing  a  still  greater  depth  below  the 
surface.  If  the  roller  will  not  reach  the  part,  the  printer 
must  use  his  finger  with  ink  upon  it,  or  make  a  small 
dabber  to  apply  the  ink  to  the  depressed  part,  while  the 
pressure  may  be  made  to  reach  it  by  pasting  paper  upon 
the  tympan  at  that  place. 

When  additions  have  to  be  inserted  among  the  work  and 
none  is  required  to  be  removed,  a  mode  altogether  different 
had  better  be  employed.  Without  entering  into  the 
subject  of  printing,  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  lay  down  the  theory  on  which  the  method 
depends. 

a.  In  all  lithographic  printing  the  stone  is  varnished,  as 
it  were,  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  which  dries  not  only 
on  but  in  its  surface,  and  is  there  held  so  tenaciously  that 
no  amount  of  washing  with  plain  water  will  remove  it. 

b.  This  coating  of  gum,  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  surface, 
prevents  the  absorption  of  ordinary  litho  ink  unless  it  con¬ 
tains  an  amount  of  soap  more  than  usual.  This  is  some¬ 
times  added  to  make  work  “  stand,”  but  it  spoils  the  good 
working  qualities  of  the  ink. 

c.  It  is  evident  this  coating  must  be  removed,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  will  dissolve  carbonate  of  lime  (of  which  the 
stone  principally  consists)  and  will  not  dissolve  the  ink, 
may  be  used  for  preparing  the  stone  previous  to  retouching, 
because  if  the  surface  of  the  stone  be  dissolved  the  thin 
gum  coating  dissolves  with  it. 

Most  acids,  and  some  salts,  will  effect  this  purpose,  but 
choice  is  given  to  the  weaker  acids  of  vegetable  origin, 
which  form  soluble  salts  with  lime.  Acetic  acid  is  an  old 
favourite,  but  citric  acid  is  preferable,  and  may  be  used 
as  follows  : — 

Roll  up  the  job  as  for  an  impression,  wash  it  well  to  free 
it  of  all  gum  that  can  be  removed  by  that  means,  using  hot 
water  by  preference  5  dry ;  and  apply  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  of  a  convenient  size  the  solution  of  citric  acid  of  such 
a  strength  as  to  taste  a  little  weaker  than  lemon  juice ; 
watch  it,  and  if  bubbles  of  gas  arise  at  once  it  is  too  strong, 
and  must  be  washed  immediately  with  clean  water.  If  of 
the  proper  strength  it  may  remain  about  a  minute,  when  it 
must  be  washed  with  clean  water.  The  ink  must  now  be 
removed  by  pulling  two  or  three  impressions*  from  the  one 
inking,  so  that  the  artist  in  working  upon  it  shall  have  no 
superfluous  ink  to  attach  to  his  “  hand  paper”  to  be  carried 
about  and  soil  the  stone.  Any  touching-up  or  additions 
may  now  be  done  with  ordinary  lithographic  ink,  which 


*  The  paper  should  be  well  rolled  printing  or  plate  paper,  so  as  to 
avoid  “slurring.” 
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will  now  be  found  to  work  nearly  as  pleasantly  as  upon  a 
newly  polished  stone. 

It  has  been  here  recommended  to  roll  in  with  ink  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  acid  preparation,  because  it  assists  in  protecting 
the  work  from  its  action,  while  the  usual  plan  is  to  take  off 
the  superfluous  ink  first  and  acidulate  afterwards ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  weaker  acid  is  then  necessary. 

All  sponges,  &c.,  used  in  this  process  must  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  or  success  must  not  be  expected. 

Solutions  of  alum  and  common  salt,  or  sal  ammoniac,  or 
both  combined,  form  very  good  washes  for  clearing  the 
stone  from  gum,  and  they  probably  act  not  only  by  dis¬ 
solving  but  by  bringing  away  the  gum  as  the  salts  crys¬ 
tallize.* 

87.  Precautions  to  be  Observed  in  Drawing  on 
Stone. — All  the  cautions  given  regarding  the  handling  of 
transfer-paper  apply  equally  to  the  stone ;  but  the  stone 
being  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than  paper,  and  of  greater 
bulk,  condenses  the  breath  of  the  artist  upon  it  in  cold 
w’eather,  causing  him  to  waste  time  in  drying  the  stone.  It 
is  recommended  to  place  the  back  of  the  stone  to  the  fire 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  allow  it  to  get  moderately 
warm  through,  when  it  will  be  found  to  keep  free  from  this 
peculiar  annoyance  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  whereas  if  the 
face  had  been  warmed  to  the  same  degree  only,  it  would 
have  rapidly  cooled  again.  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  warm 
the  stone  in  the  manner  described,  a  piece  of  cardboard, 
about  4  in.  by  3  in.,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  a  bit  of  twine 
passed  through  two  holes  in  it  about  x\  in.  apart,  and 
by  this  held  between  the  teeth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  will  effectually  prevent  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  breath  upon  the  stone. 

a.  In  drawing  upon  stone,  remember  that  friction  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  pressure  :  therefore,  let  ruling  pens  glide  over 
the  surface,  free  from  the  weight  of  the  hand  and  arm. 

b.  The  parallel  ruler  must  not  rest  on  the  stone,  but  on 
pieces  of  cardboard  or  folded  paper.  If  the  work  is  small, 
take  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  cut  a  circular,  square,  or 
oblong  hole  in  it,  and  use  it  as  a  shield  and  rest  for  the 
ruler,  &c. 

c.  Keep  the  side  of  the  pen  that  slides  against  the  ruler 
scrupulously  free  from  ink,  and  for  fine  lines  the  outside 
also,  so  that  the  space  between  the  nibs  only  may,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  determine  the  breadth  of  the  line. 

d.  To  set  the  ruling  and  compass  pens,  rub  them  on 
Arkansas  oilstone ;  examine  them  carefully  with  an  eyeglass 
after  wiping  off  the  oil,  holding  the  pen  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  light  from  the  nib  ends  is  reflected  to  the  eye ; 
when  each  nib  is  reduced  to  an  equal  thinness  and  equal 
length,  they  may  be  polished  on  a  piece  of  leather  having  a 
little  crocus  on  it.  The  nibs  being  already  comparatively 
thin,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  rubbed  too 
violently,  or  an  unequal  length  and  breadth  will  be  the 
result.  If  this  happens,  bring  them  to  an  equal  length  by 
a  motion  on  the  oilstone,  as  if  ruling  lines,  previously  to 
bringing  them  to  an  equality  of  thinness.  The  Arkansas 
oilstone  should  not  be  mounted,  because  on  such  a  one  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  get  at  both  nibs  of  a  spring  bow 
pen.  A  useful  stone  for  the  work  may  measure  about 
4  x  i|  X  |  inches. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  A  very  practical  method  for  the  printer  who  requires  a  job  touched 
lip,  is  the  following  : — After  cleaning  the  work,  roll  it  up  pretty 
full,  and  etch  with  perfectly  clean  nitric  acid  and  water  and  clean 
sponge,  which  will  remove  the  gum  at  the  same  time  ;  well  wash, 
and  take  off  a  couple  of  impressions  without  re-inking.  When  dry, 
send  it  to  the  artist  to  have  the  corrections  made.  Gum  the  stone,  and 
allow  it  to  dry,  when  the  job  may  be  proceeded  with. 


NEWSPAPER  TRAINS. 

SOME  six  months  ago,  our  readers  may  remember,  we  first 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Times  running  a  special  early  train  to  the  Northern  and 
Midland  districts ;  and,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  the  other 
morning  papers  soon  followed  suit.  The  natural  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  newspapers  had  to  go  earlier  to  press,  and 
less  time  was  also  allowed  to  wholesale  newsagents  to  make 
up  their  country  parcels.  Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons,  however, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  neivspapers  forwarded  by  them 
to  the  provinces,  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  all  their 
parcels  ready  in  time  for  the  early  trains.  They  have, 
therefore,  adopted  the  plan  of  transferring  the  work  of 
making  up  the  newspaper  parcels  from  their  Strand  pre¬ 
mises  to  railway  carriages  especially  fitted  up,  accompanying 
each  newspaper  train.  The  sorting  and  making  up  of  the 
parcels  being  performed  during  the  journey,  saves  con¬ 
siderable  time,  besides  insuring  the  punctual  delivery  of  the 
newspapers  at  the  different  railway-stations.  In  accordance 
with  this  arrangement  the  newspaper  sheets  are  now  con¬ 
veyed  direct,  by  means  of  the  express  carts,  from  the 
publishing  offices  to  the  St.  Pancras,  Euston-square,  and 
King’s-Cross  stations,  where  they  are  quickly  transferred  to 
the  sorting-vans. 

On  the  Midland  Railway  there  are,  according  to  the  Co¬ 
operative  and  Financial  Review ,  “  a  couple  of  these  sorting- 
vans,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a 
movable  doorway,  thus  practically  causing  them  to  form 
one  carriage.  It  is  intended  to  increase  the  existing 
amount  of  accommodation  by  the  addition  of  another 
carriage  ;  also  to  establish  a  communication  between  the 
sorting-vans  and  that  occupied  by  the  guard,  to  whom  the 
delivery  of  the  parcels  is  intrusted.  Each  sorting-van  has 
a  table,  reaching  half  the  width  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  carriage.  Each  table  is  firmly  fixed,  and  in 
the  space  underneath  the  piles  of  newspapers  are  stowed 
away  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  until  there  is  scarcely  an  inch  of 
vacant  space  remaining.  The  moment  that  the  last  quire 
has  been  handed  into  the  sorting-vans  the  work  of  making 
up  the  parcels  commences.  This  generally  employs  five 
men,  who  have  scarcely  taken  off  their  coats  and  tucked 
up  their  sleeves,  as  indispensable  preliminaries  to  com¬ 
mencing  operations,  when,  with  a  loud  shrill  whistle,  the 
train  darts  out  of  the  station,  to  proceed,  without  a  single 
stoppage,  to  Bedford,  fifty  miles  distant,  which  is  reached  in 
one  hour  and  four  minutes. 

The  incessant  jolting  of  the  train  renders  it  difficult  to 
maintain  an  erect  position ;  yet,  somehow  or  other,  the 
newspaper-sorters  contrive  not  only  to  keep  on  their  legs, 
but  to  proceed  with  their  labours  as  coolly  and  rapidly  as  if 
they  had  never  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand.  One 
takes  charge  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  copies,  another  those 
of  the  Daily  News ,  another  those  of  the  Standard ,  and  so 
on,  the  numbers  required  of  each  being  indicated  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  wrapper  of  each  parcel.  These  wrappers,  with 
their  respective  inclosures  of  serials,  &c.,  are  prepared  and 
made  up  into  bundles,  according  to  the  various  routes,  at 
the  head  office  in  the  Strand.  They  are  placed  in  the  first 
carriage,  and  as  each  wrapper  becomes  covered  with  its 
proper  assortment  of  papers,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  end  of 
the  second  carriage,  where  it  is  tied  up  and  placed  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  be  delivered  to  the  news-guard  at  Bedford.  When 
the  arrangements  are  more  complete,  and  a  communication 
has  been  formed  between  the  sorting-vans  and  that  occupied 
by  the  news-guard,  the  parcels  will  be  delivered  as  fast  as 
they  are  packed  up  to  the  latter,  thus  lessening  the  slight 
delays  at  Bedford  and  Leicester,  at  which  latter  place  the 
sorting-vans  are  removed,  the  work  of  making  up  the  news- 
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paper  parcels  for  the  Midland  route  being  completed.  The 
number  of  papers  to  be  sorted  is  largest  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  those  being  the  principal  publishing-days  .of  the 
sporting  journals,  for  which  an  extensive  demand  exists  in 
the  North. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  news-guard  has  been  fully  as 
actively  engaged  as  were  the  sorters.  To  his  charge  are 
intrusted  all  the  newspaper  parcels,  which  he  has  to  classify, 
weigh,  and  deliver  at  the  respective  stations.  He  has  also 
to  prepare  all  the  delivery-bills,  together  with  duplicates  of 
the  same — a  feat  requiring  no  little  skill,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  writing  a  legible  hand  in  a  train  going  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour.  At  St.  Pancras  his  van  is  half 
blocked  up  with  huge  bundles  of  the  Times  and  other  papers 
sent  direct  from  the  publishing  offices  for  delivery  in  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  and  other  leading  places  on  the  railway, 
together  with  the  multitude  of  parcels  forwarded  by  the 
wholesale  newsagents  who,  unlike  Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons,  have 
not  the  advantage  of  the  sorting-vans.  As  the  train  ap¬ 
proaches  Leicester,  the  news-guard’s  carriage  becomes  lite¬ 
rally  choked  with  parcels,  and  there  is  scarcely  standing- 
room.  At  Trent  a  considerable  diminution  is  effected  in 
the  number  of  parcels,  and  at  Derby  the  decrease  of  bulk 
becomes  more  perceptible,  the  thinning  process  being  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  distribution  of  news  bundles  among  the  local 
trains  leaving  those  stations.” 


POETRY  OF  THE  PRINTING  OFFICE, 

The  following  Printer’s  Song,  written  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Chart, 
and  sung  by  him  at  Messrs.  Hansard’s  Annual  Dinner, 
enshrines  a  number  of  the  cant  terms  of  the  Craft,  apd  may 
amuse  our  readers. 

A  PRINTER’S  PECCADILLO. 

Air — “There’s  nae  Luck.” 

Sam  Chickweed  was  a  Typo  gay,  and  of  his  comps,  the  butt, 

And  being  very  tall  and  thin,  they  called  him  ‘  ‘  Narrpso-gKt ;  ’’ 

Sam’s  weakness  was,  he  liked  his  grog,  and  oft  his  thirst  would  slake, — 
He’d  rather  take  his  measure  7ip  than  measure  up  his  take. 

Chorus — The  moral  of  this  Printer's  song,  ye  lads  of  metal  true, 

Is  copy  take,  but  not  of  Sam,  or  else  the  end  you’ll  rue, 
Sam  often  would  indulge  in  “  miches,”  to  bpoze,  to  joke,  and  chat, 
Thus  losing  fat  within  his  frame,  his  oryn  frame  lost  its  fat  l 
Plis  taste  for  liquor  wasn’t  choice,  ’twixt  “go’s,”  and  pints,  and  quarts, 
And  when  they  sought  him  out  for  work,  they’d  find  him  out  of  sorts. 

But  he  withal  was  generous,  and  liberally  stood. 

For  the  good  of  the  chapel,  if  the  chapel  e'er  felt  good  ; 

His  companion  often  “  felt  his  pulse”  in  potent  drops  of  strong, 

But  said  they  wish’d  him  farther  off,  if  he  got  the  father  on. 

So  neglecting  cases,  bodkin,  composing  stick,  and  shears , 

He  was  mostly  half  seas  over,  in  spite  of  overseers  ; 

One  day  he  had  an  over-run,  and  took  an  extra  sup, 

And  failing  to  lock  up  his  forme,  his  own  form  was  lock’d  up. 

In  quod,  in  debt,  and  all  in  doubt,  he  ponder’d  o’er  his  fate, 

And  own’d  ’twas  best  take  up  his  stick,  and  not  stick  up  his-  steak  ; 

And  moralizing  soberly  on  his  sudden  woeful  plight, 

He  thought  how  light  became  his  pay,  when  he’d  to  pay  his  light. 

And  when  at  length  his  form  was  loosed,  his  r t-form  did  begin, 

By  pouring  gin  and  bitters  down,  running  down  the  bitter  gin, 

The  thirsty  soul  could  not  caff  off  what  made  him  an  oft- cast, 

Too  large  a  taking  knock’d  him  up,  he  got  his  Qui.  at  last. 

Poor  Sam’s  attenuated  form,  quite  lean,  and  gone  to  grass. 

Through  neglecting  his  work-house,  to  the  wool-hole  came  at  last, 
Without  coin,  friends,  or  sympathy,  he  drank  the  bitter  cup  ; 

Omitting  to  lay  up  his  sheet,  in  a  sheet  he  was  laid  7ip. 

And  when  this  off-cut  was  planed  down,  his  parents  raised  a  moan, 

And  also  o’er  his  body  raised  a  large  imposing  stone  ; 

They  said  he  might  be  printing  now,  so  his  sad  end  we’ll  mourn, 

His  forme  were  better  on  the  slab,  than  a  slab  upon  his  form. 


SOME  WOMEN  AUTHORS. 

THE  London  correspondent  of  a  Baltimore  paper 
writes: — “Ouida”  (Miss  de  la  Rame)  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  picturesque,  and  pathetic  masters 
of  fiction  among  lady  writers.  Who  she  is  and  what  she  is 
are  mysteries.  That  she  is  not  old  and  that  she  is  good- 
looking  are  facts.  Her  looks  she  prizes  more  than  her 
talent  of  writing.  A  gentleman  got  an  introduction  to  her 
at  a  ball,  and  asked  her  to  dance.  “  Did  you  wish  to  know 
me  because  I  am  good-looking,  or  because  I  write  ?  ”  she 
asked.  “  Because  you  write,”  said  the  gentleman,  who 
thereby  showed  little  knowledge  of  female  character.  “  Then 
I  decline  to  dance  with  you,”  said  she,  and  sailed  off.  She 
has  lived  for  long  at  Florence.  Miss  Broughton  is  nice- 
looking.  Gentlemen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  like  her ;  they  dis¬ 
approve  of  her  sentiments.  She  is  of  good  birth  and  good 
social  position.  She  was  a  niece  of  the  late  Sheridan  Le 
Fanu,  author  of  Uncle  Silas  and  other  powerful  novels.  Mr. 
Le  Farm’s  mother  was  a  Sheridan.  A  rich  vein  of  genius 
ran  through  that  family.  Lady  Dufferin  wrote  some  exqui¬ 
site  poems.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan ;  and  her  son,  the  present  Lord  Dufferin, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  has  made  a  wide  reputation 
by  his  pen.  Mrs.  Riddell,  author  of  George  Geith,  is  an¬ 
other  popular  writer  of  fiction.  She  has  always  a  compli¬ 
cated  plot,  and,  if  readable,  is  often  dry.  Miss  Yonge,  who 
writes  “  so  sweetly  ”  for  young  ladies,  is  a  maiden  lady  of  a 
certain  age.  She  made  her  reputation  by  her  Heir  of  Rcd- 
clyffe,  and  has  written  nothing  since  to  displace  that  “  cor¬ 
ner-stone.”  Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Muloch)  will  always  be  read. 
Her  English  is  excellent,  and  her  conceptions  are  always 
noble,  albeit  she  twaddles  not  a  little.  She  lived  for  a  few 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  a  cottage  not  far  from 
Wemyss  Bay.  Her  father  was  a  powerful  writer,  a  journal¬ 
ist,  and  critic.  He  was  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court 
at  one  time.  It  is  understood  that  Miss  Muloch  was  a  good 
and  generous  daughter  to  a  very  trying  relative.  After  his 
death  she  met  her  husband,  then  an  accountant’s  clerk  in 
Glasgow,  and  son  of  a  Presbyterian  D.D.  In  a  railway  ac¬ 
cident  Mr.  Craik  received  severe  injury,  and  his  leg  was 
amputated.  Miss  Muloch  nursed  him  through  his  illness, 
apd  then  they  married,  notwithstanding  that  the  lady  had 
the  advantage  of  twelve  years  longer  acquaintance  with  this 
sphere.  The  pair  have  no  children,  but  adopted  a  few  years 
ago  a  little  waif.  Speaking  of  Miss  Muloch’s  late  wifehood, 
her  earlier  days  are  credited  with  a  tragical  romance,  or  a 
romantic  tragedy,  whichever  you  choose.  It  is  said  that 
she  was  engaged  to  an  officer,  whose  regiment  was  in  the 
Crimean  war ;  that  he  returned  home  scatheless ;  that  she 
hurried  down  to  greet  him  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer ; 
that  on  sight  of  her  he  tried  to  leap  from  the  boat  to  the 
quay,  but  leaping  short,  fell  between  the  stone  wall  of  the 
landing-stage  and  the  steamer,  and  was  crushed  to  death 
before  her  eyes.  If  this  be  true,  no  wonder  that  she  was 
white  before  her  time,  and  no  wonder  that  she  chose  for 
her  bridal,  attire  silver-grey,  a  modest  bonnet,  and  simple 
veil. 


It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  new  and  illustrated  edition  of  Park’s 
“History  of  Hampstead,”  revised  and  augmented  by  Mr.  Walter  de 
Gray  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum.  The  new  edition  will  faithfully 
preserve  the  old  text,  and,  in  addition  to  other  illustrations,  there  will 
be  facsimile  reproductions  of  those  plates  which  appeared  in  the  original 
edition.  This  announcement  will  have  a  special  interest  for,  and  should 
be  taken  note  of  by,  those  of  our  readers  who  are  identified  with  one  or 
other  of  the  various  methods  of  automatic  engraving.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  new  edition,  being  in  such  able  hands,  will  be  thoroughly 
well  edited  :  let  us  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  and  subscribers  may 
contribute  to  insure  that  it  shall  also  be  well  illustrated,  and  furnish  a 
good  sample  of  modern  automatic  engraving.  Verb.  sap. 
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AUTOMATIC  ENGRAVING  FOR  THE 
LETTER  PRESS, 

BANKS’S  PHOTO-RAISED  SURFACE  BLOCKS. 

MONG  the  many  automatic  engraving  processes  for 
the  letterpress  which  commend  themselves  to  printers 
and  publishers,  that  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Banks  appears  to  meet  with  considerable  success.  It  is 
about  two  years  since  this  gentleman,  who  had  been  experi¬ 
menting  in  the  matter  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  com¬ 
pleted  and  patented  his  system.  A  limited  liability  company 
was  formed  to  carry  out 
the  invention,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  premises  in 
Lavender-road,  Batter¬ 
sea,  were  taken,  in  which 
to  carry  on  the  different 
processes  involved  in 
the  production  of  the 
blocks.  Since  then 
various  improvements 
have  been  introduced, 
and  a  large  number  of 
customers  has  been  se¬ 
cured.  Several  of  the 
illustrated  journals  al¬ 
ready  patronize  Mr. 

Banks’s  process,  among 
them  the  Illustrated 
London  News ,  Pictorial 
World ,  and  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Sporting  and  Dra¬ 
matic  News. 

The  principal  claim 
to  superiority  over  their 
competitors  which  is 
made  by  this  company, 
is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  their  blocks  are 
supplied  in  the  electro¬ 
type,  or  ordinary  stereo 
metal.  They  contend 
that  no  zinc  process  will 
in  the  long  run  satisfy 
printers,  as  that  metal  is 
so  liable  to  oxydisation 
that  blocks  cannot  be 
stored  without  precau¬ 
tions  which  are  well  nigh 
impracticable.  Printers 
are  not  likely  to  take 
the  same  care  of  their 
blocks  that  engravers  do 
of  their  steel  plates,  and 
to  wrap  them  up  in  successive  folds  of  leather  and  woollen 
substances.  Unless  protected  from  the  air  and  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  stated  that  zinc  becomes  rotten  on 
the  surface,  and  the  lines  break  when  they  come  under 
the  pressure  of  the  platen  or  the  cylinder. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  11s  to  describe  in  detail  a 
process  such  as  this,  which  is  in  certain  respects  altogether 
different  from  any  other,  and  consists,  in  great  part,  of  trade 
secrets,  which  cannot  be  divulged.  We  may  state,  however, 
that  the  drawing  of  which  a  block  is  to  be  made,  requires 
simply  to  be  done  in  pen  and  ink  upon  smooth,  cream-wove 
white  paper,  not  a  laid  paper  with  wire  marks ;  a  drawing 
with  crayon  on  grained  paper,  or  an  impression  of  an  en¬ 


graving  may,  however,  be  reproduced.  The  original  is  first 
of  all  photographed,  and  a  negative  obtained.  This  negative 
is  printed  on  a  gelatinised  plate,  sensitised bya  system  devised 
by  Mr.  Banks.  The  next  step  is  to  raise  up  the  gelatine 
film  so  as  to  obtain  the  ultimate  surface-block  in  relief. 
The  manner  of  doing  this  in  the  process  under  notice  is 
stated  to  give  sharper  results  than  any  other.  A  mould  in 
plaster  is  next  taken.  The  latter  is  immersed  in  a  liquid 
which  permeates  it,  and  thoroughly  hardens  it,  and  on  being 
taken  out  of  this  bath  its  face  is  subjected  to  heat.  The 
mode  of  causing  the  wax  mould  to  separate  from  the  plaster 
is  an  important  part  of  the  invention.  When  the  two  are  in 
contact  they  are  kept  at  the  same  heat,  and  as  soon  as  they 

are  separated  an  electro 
is  taken  from  the  wax 
composition  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way. 

The  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  moulds  ena¬ 
bles  great  depth  to  be 
obtained.  Indeed,  in 
some  of  the  blocks  that 
we  have  inspected  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
has  been  lowered,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  relief  was 
greater  than  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  wood-engra¬ 
vings  ;  and  however  fine 
the  lines  may  be  they 
stand  up  from  a  solid 
foundation,  and  are  not 
liable  to  be  broken  away 
by  the  cylinder  passing 
over  them.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  printer, 
and  will  cause  him  to 
look  with  favour  on  a 
process  which  obviates 
the  annoyance  resulting 
from  “  blacking  ”  and 
“  filling  up.” 

The  expense  of  these 
blocks  is  said  to  be  about 
one-half  of  that  of  wood¬ 
engraving.  A  number 
of  very  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  two  of 
which  we  reproduce  in 
order  that  our  readers 
may  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  process. 

One  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  invention  is  a  mode  of  reversing  the 
ground  from  white  to  black  or  any  other  colour.  Thus 
type-matter  may  be  produced  in  white  letters,  instead  of 
black,  and  a  block  may  be  so  treated  that  its  lines  may 
be  altogether  white.  For  many  purposes  this  is  very 
useful,  as  in  colour-printing.  Advertisements  that  require 
to  be  unusually  prominent  are  now  generally  cut  purposely 
on  wood  and  a  cast  made,  but  by  Banks’s  process  they 
may  be  set  up  in  ordinary  type,  photographed,  and 
an  electro  obtained  in  which  the  letters  appear  all 
white. 

We  append  a  specimen  of  machinagraphy,  or  engine- 
turned  work  treated  in  this  manner,  but  the  example  is 
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worth  notice  not  only  on  account  of  the  contrast  but 
of  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  lines. 

The  applications  of  Bank’s  process  are  numerous,  and 
will  so  readily  suggest  themselves  to  practical  printers  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  We  may,  however, 
mention  that  these  photo-raised  blocks  have  already  come 
in-competition  with  lithography.  A  lithographic  or  copper¬ 
plate  invoice  heading,  for  example,  may  be  so  exactly 


we  adopt  the  termination  ize;  as,  authorize,  baptize,  neutral¬ 
ize;  but  in  those  coming  to  us  more  immediately  from  the 
French,  ise  is  the  prevalent  spelling,  as  seen  in  the  words 
enterprise,  surprise,  &c.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  French  themselves  formerly  spelt  such-like  words 
in  izer. 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  this  rule,  even  with 
words  derived  from  the  Latin,  or  of  our  own  formation ; 
and  that  is,  when  the  terminating  syllable  begins  with  the 
sound  of  s ;  for  then  we  adopt  ise;  as  in  circumcise,  Anglicise , 
criticise. 

It  may  be  noted  further  that  it  is  customary  with  some 
printers  to  spell  all  words  with  this  ending  in  ise.  Never¬ 
theless  the  plan  I  have  laid  down  is  adopted  by  our  best 
lexicographers,  which,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  follow  in 
practice.  For  the  guidance  of  the  student,  however,  I  ap¬ 
pend  a  list  of  such  words  as  are  always  spelt  in  ise,  leaving 
it  to  be  inferred  that  in  other  instances  ize  is  preferable. 


advertise 

demise 

franchise 

advise 

despise 

galliardise 

affranchise 

devise 

manumise 

aggrandise 

disfranchise 

merchandise 

amortise 

disguise 

misprise  (mistake) 

apprise 

divertise 

premise 

catechise 

emprise 

reprise  (take  again) 

chastise 

enfranchise 

supervise 

circumcise  * 

enterprise 

revise 

comprise 

exercise  * 

surmise 

criticise  * 

exorcise  * 

surprise 

Together  with  their  compounds  and  derivatives. 


reproduced  that  when  printed  off  on  the  letterpress  machine 
the  difference  between  the  typographic  and  lithographic 
print  will  hardly  be  distinguished  except  by  an  expert.  The 
saving  effected  by  doing  this  class  of  work  in  letterpress,  and 
the  convenience  is  so  great  in  some  instances,  that  already 
the  plan  has,  we  are  told,  been  largely  resorted  to. 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED, 


ONTINUING  our  observations  on  this  branch 
of  our  subject  in  our  present  issue  to  a  some¬ 
what  greater  length  than  usual,  we  bring  the 
present  chapter  to  a  close,  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  expressed  by  us  in  August. 
We  must  own  that  a  dry  list  of  words,  how¬ 
ever  useful  it  may  be,  is  somewhat  tiresome 
to  read;  we  have,  therefore,  added  an  addi¬ 
tional  section  on  the  meaning  of  certain 
common  terminations  of  words  derived  from 
other  languages,  which  will  not  be  obnoxious  to 
that  charge,  but  will,  we  hope,  be  at  the  same  time 
both  useful  and  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

IV.  The  Termination  ise  or  ize. 

There  is  a  variance  in  the  spelling  of  words 
with  this  ending,  which  requires  explanation.  I 
will  therefore  give  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
our  lexicographers  to  make  the  distinction.  Most  words 
of  this  sort  are  taken  either  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or 
the  French  ;  the  first  two  languages  ending  their  corre¬ 
sponding  words  in  i£w  or  izo,  and  the  last  in  iser.  In 
accordance,  then,  with  the  derivation  of  the  word,  will  its 
termination  be  ize  or  ise.  Thus,  in  words  from  the  Latin  or 
the  Greek,  and  in  words  of  our  own  formation  generally, 


V.  The  Termination  or  or  our. 

This  is  a  termination  now  generally  given  to  words  from 
the  Latin  and  French  languages  ending  respectively  in  or 
or  cur.  if  the  former  language  be  regarded,  the  ending  is 
or;  if  the  latter,  our.  But  Dr.  Johnson,  and  those  who 
have  followed  his  orthography,  adopt  the  ending  our  almost 
uniformly,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  his  Dictionary,  or  to  Walker’s.  The 
practice  of  more  recent  times,  however,  has  been  generally 
to  discard  the  u ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  Dr. 
Webster,  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  rule  uniform, 
and  have  no  exception  whatever,  unless  it  be  in  the  word 
Saviour,  which,  for  special  reasons,  might  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  remain  unaltered.  Those  words  which  still 
retain  the  u  with  English  printers  (not  with  the  American), 
however,  may  as  well  be  given  here,  for  the  student’s 
guidance,  until  such  times  as  custom  shall  decree  their 
discontinuance.  They  are — 


arbour 

endeavour 

rigour 

ardour 

favour 

rumour 

armour 

fervour 

savour 

behaviour 

flavour 

saviour 

candour 

harbour 

splendour 

clamour 

honour 

succour 

clangour 

humour 

tambour 

colour 

labour 

tenourt 

contour 

neighbour 

tumour 

demeanour 

odour 

valour 

dishonour 

parlour 

vapour 

dolour 

rancour 

vigour 

But,  observe,  the 

u  is  dropped  when  the  termination  ous 

is  added  to  any  of 

these  words  ;  as 

,  clamorous,  dolorous, 

humorous,  laborious, 

odorous ,  rancorous,  rigorous,  valorous, 

*  And  others  w: 

ith  this  termination  ; 
+  In  music,  tenor . 

as  stated  above. 

2  E 
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vigorous.  And  also  in  many  derivative  words 3  such  as 
armory ,  honorary ,  colorable ,  coloration ,  discoloration ,  &c. 


VI.  The  Terminations  or  and  er  in  Verbal  Nouns. 

As  already  remarked,  or  or  our  is  a  termination  which  we 
derive  from  the  Latin  or  the  French,  or  is  also  the  termina¬ 
tion  generally  given  to  verbal  nouns 3  but  er  is  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence,  especially  in  words  of  native  origin. 
As  mistakes  are  frequently  made  with  regard  to  this  class  of 
words,  I  append  a  list  of  such  of  them  wherein  an  error  is 
at  all  likely  to  be  committed. 

verbal  nouns  in  ‘or.’ 


abbreviator 

dominator 

pacificator 

abettor  (in  law) 

donor 

paritor 

abductor 

effector 

participator 

acceptor  (in  law) 

elector 

peculator 

accumulator 

elevator 

perforator 

actor 

elucidator 

perpetrator 

adjutor 

emulator 

personator 

administrator 

enactor 

persecutor 

adulator 

equivocator 

perturbator 

adulterator 

escheator 

possessor 

aggressor 

estimator 

preceptor 

agitator 

exactor 

precursor 

animator 

excavator 

predecessor 

annotator 

exceptor 

predictor 

antecessor 

executor  (in  law) 

prevaricator 

apparitor 

explorator 

procrastinator 

appreciator 

expositor 

procreator 

arbitrator 

expostulator 

procurator 

assassinator 

extensor 

proditor 

assertor 

extirpator 

professor 

assessor 

extractor 

progenitor 

benefactor 

fabricator 

projector 

bettor  (one  who  bets) 

factor 

prolocutor 

calculator 

flexor 

promulgator 

calumniator 

fornicator 

propagator 

captor 

fumigator 

propitiator 

coadjutor 

generator 

proprietor 

collector 

gladiator 

prosecutor 

competitor 

governor 

protector 

concoctor 

grantor  (in  law) 

purveyor 

conductor 

habitator 

recognisor  (in  laiv 

confessor 

imitator 

recriminator 

conqueror 

impostor 

reflector 

conservator 

impropriator 

regenerator 

consessor 

inaugurator 

regulator 

consignor 

incensor 

rotator 

conspirator- 

inceptor 

sailor  (a  seaman) 

constrictor 

incisor 

sacrificator 

constructor 

inheritor 

scrutator 

contaminator 

initiator 

sculptor 

contemplator 

innovator 

sectator 

contestor 

insinuator 

selector 

continuator 

institutor 

senator 

contractor 

instructor 

separator 

contributor 

interlocutor 

sequestrator 

corrector 

interpolator 

servitor 

covenantor  (in  law) 

interrogator 

solicitor 

creator 

inventor 

spectator 

creditor 

juror 

speculator 

councillor 

lector 

spoliator 

counsellor 

legator 

sponsor 

cultivator 

legislator 

successor 

cunctator 

lessor 

suitor 

debtor 

mediator 

supervisor 

decorator 

modulator 

suppressor 

delator 

monitor 

surveyor 

denominator 

mortgagor  (in  law) 

survivor 

denunciator 

multiplicator 

testator 

depredator 

narrator 

tormentor 

depressor 

navigator 

traitor 

deteriorator 

negotiator 

transgressor 

detractor 

nonjuror 

translator 

dictator 

novator 

valuator 

dilator 

numerator 

vendor  (in  law) 

director 

objector 

venerator 

dissector 

obligor  (in  law) 

ventilator 

disseizor 

observator 

vindicator 

disseminator 

operator 

violator 

distributor 

divisor 

opinator 

originator 

visitor 

SOME 

VERBAL  NOUNS  IN 

‘  ER.’ 

abetter 

deserter 

lamenter 

abstracter 

desolater 

mortgager 

accepter 

deviser 

obstructer 

adviser 

disturber 

obtruder 

affirmer 

entreater 

offender 

aider 

exalter 

percolater 

almoner 

exasperater 

perfecter 

annoyer 

exciter 

perjurer 

arbiter 

executer 

preventer 

assenter 

exhibiter 

propeller 

condenser 

expecter 

probationer 

conferrer 

frequenter 

propugner 

congener 

granter 

protester 

conjurer 

idolater 

protracter 

consul  ter 

imposer 

regrater 

continuer 

impugner 

relater 

contradicter 

inflicter 

respecter 

contriver 

insulter 

sailer  (a  ship) 

conveyer 

interceder 

sorcerer 

convener 

interrupter 

suggester 

corrupter 

interpreter 

supplanter 

covenanter 

invester 

upholder 

debater 

inviter 

vender 

defender 

jailer 

VII.  Nouns 

Substantive  in 

sion  or  tion. 

The  reason  for  a  different  termination  to  words  of  this 
class  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  3  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  that  language,  I  append 
a  rule  for  their  guidance,  which  will  be  found  generally 
correct. 

Rule. 

Primitive  words  which  end  (or  might  end,  if  in  use)  in 
d,  de,  ge,  mit ,  rt,  se,  or  ss,  take  siou  in  their  derivatives  3  but 
all  other  words  have  tion. 


EXAMPLES. 


absciiu/,  abscission 
condescend,  condescension 


r ever/,  reversion, 
con  vert,  conversion 


eva.de,  evasion 
intrin/4  intrusion 
abster^,  abstersion 

confuiv,  confusion 
I'evijv,  revision 
imprew,  impression 
confer,  confession 
admix,  admixtion 
promoA?,  promotion 

RS. 

emer6%  emersion 
ad  mit,  admission 
r emit,  remission 

IRREGULA 

adhesion 

expulsion 

version 

cohesion 

impulsion 

assertion 

compulsion 

incursion 

attention 

declension 

occasion 

contention 

decursion 

propulsion 

distortion 

depulsion 

recension 

insertion 

dimension 

recursion 

intention 

dissension 

revulsion 

coercion 

divulsion 

scansion 

suspicion 

evulsion 

exesion 

tension 

transcursion 

crucifixion 

VIII.  On  the  Terminations  of  Words  as  Guides 
to  their  Derivation. 


The  termination  of  a  word  is  also  a  frequent  guide  to  the 
source  from  which  we  have  derived  it,  as  also  to  its  mean¬ 
ing,  as  will  be  made  apparent  by  the  following  explanations. 

From  the  Greek  we  home : — 

1.  Words  ending  in  gram,  graph,  and  graphy ;  as,  tele¬ 
gram,  telegraph,  geography,  &c.  3  from  the  word  yodc/iw 
(graph 6),  I  write,  and  some  other  Greek  word. 

2.  Those  in  gon  ;  from  yw via  ( gonia ),  an  angle  3  as, 
octagon. 

3.  All  words  in  logue  or  logy  ;  as,  epilogue,  astrology ;  from 
XoyoQ  (logos),  a  discourse. 

4.  lc,  ick,  ics,  are  also  Greek  terminations,  generally  of 
adjectives  in  ucoe. 

5.  Words  in  meter  are  all  of  Greek  origin,  coming  from 
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the  verb  pierpw  (; metro ),  I  measure,  in  combination  with  some 
other  word. 

6.  Most  words  into  which  the  terminations  agogue,  asis, 
esis,  or  ysis  enter,  are  also  of  Greek  origin  :  such  as  dema¬ 
gogue,  emphasis ,  parenthesis ,  analysis ,  &c. 

From  the  Latin  : — 

1.  Words  ending  in  ance ,  ancy,  or  ant,  and  ence,  ency ,  or 
ent,  come  from  Latin  words  ending  respectively  in  ans, 
antia,  or  ens,  entia;  as,  abundance ,  from  abundantia;  infancy, 
from  inf  antia  ;  abundant ,  from  abundans  ;  absence,  from 
absentia  ;  excellency,  from  excellentia  ;  and  excellent,  from 
excellens. 

2.  Words  in  al  have  their  Latin  representatives  in  alls ; 
as,  corporal,  from  corporalis. 

3.  Verbs  in  ate  mostly  come  from  Latin  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation  ;  as,  moderate,  from  modero. 

4.  Words  ill  ator  are  generally  the  same  in  both  lan¬ 
guages  :  as,  orator,  senator,  moderator. 

5.  The  termination  id  comes  mostly  from  Latin  words 
ending  in  idles  ;  as,  acid,  from  acidus ;  but  sometimes  words 
of  this  ending  are  of  Greek  origin ;  as  oxide  (more  correctly 
oxyd),  from  6ti>e  ( oxys ).  And  indeed  most  scientific  words 
of  this  ending;  as,  carotid ,  from  tea  purifier,  &c.  ;  rhomboid, 
from  pofi€oEi$)]Qi 

6.  II  or  ile  is  likewise  from  the  Latin  termination  of  ad¬ 
jectives  in  ills  ;  as,  docile,  from  docilis  ;  civil,  from  civil  is. 

7.  The  Latin  termination  osus  has  its  English  representa¬ 
tive  in  ions  or  ous ;  as,  copious,  from  copiosus ;  numerous, 
from  numerosus.  But  sometimes  the  English  ending  ous 
comes  from  a  Latin  word  in  ax ;  as,  capacious,  from  capax. 

8.  The  Latin  ending  io  has  its  English  corresponding 
word  in  ion  ;  as,  nation,  from  natio  ;  oration,  from  oratio. 

9.  The  endings  ne,  re,  and  te  after  a  vowel,  are  also,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  Latin  origin  ;  as,  fortune,  from  fortuna ; 
aquiline,  from  aquilinus ;  culture,  from  cultura ;  pure  from 
purus  ;  complete,  from  completus,  &c. 

10.  Words  in  ty  come  from  Latin  words  in  tas  ;  as, 
equality,  from  cequalitas ;  bounty,  from  bonitas ;  rarity,  from 
raritas  ;  &c. 

1 1 .  The  termination  ude  is  also  of  Latin  origin  ;  coming 
from  words  in  udo ;  as,  fortitude ,  from  fortitudo  ;  elude,  from 
eludo. 

12.  So  also  is  nous,  by  inserting  the  letter  0 ;  as,  ambigu¬ 
ous,  from  ambiguus ;  continuous,  from  continuus,  &c. 

From  the  French  we  have : — - 

1 .  Most  of  our  words  in  age  ;  as,  page,  rage ,  usage. 

2.  All  those  in  eau ;  as  beau,  flambeau,  &c. 

3.  The  French  esse  is  represented  by  the  English  ess  ;  as, 
princess,  from  princesse. 

4.  Words  in  que  mostly  come  to  us  from  the  French 
directly ;  some  from  the  Latin  directly  or  indirectly ;  as 
antique  (L.  antiquus,  F.  antique),  oblique,  opaque. 

5.  Words  ending  in  ment  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
in  both  languages  ;  as,  commencement,  advancement  (F. 
avancement ),  &c. 

(To  be  continued, .) 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TYPOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING, 

In  Two  Parts. — Part  II. 

ALL  the  ancient  engravings  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  (see post,  pp.  143-146)  are  remarkable,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  for  one  peculiarity  in  their  execu¬ 
tion.  They  were  all  done  on  pear-tree  wood,  this  wood 
being  cut  like  a  plank,  longitudinally,  and  not  as  a  horizontal 
section  of  the  tree.  The  engraving  was  done  by  a  cutting 
instrument,  something  like  a  pen-knife,  which  the  engraver 


held  in  his  hand  as  he  would  hold  a  pen.  He  reproduced 
in  fac-simile  the  exact  design  of  the  master :  his  work  con¬ 
sisting,  in  fact,  of  cutting  out  those  parts  of  the  block  not 
covered  by  the  strokes  of  the  designer.  By  the  aid  of  a 
special  tool,  the  small  chips  or  shavings  of  wood  were  re¬ 
moved  which  the  pen-knife  had  left.  The  strokes,  in  short, 
were  left  in  relief,  and  the  engraver  did  not  stop  to  scoop 
out  any  parts  more  particularly  than  others,  beyond  using  a 
gouge  for  the  more  open  spaces.  His  object  was  simply 
the  absolute  reproduction  of  the  work  of  the  artist. 

This  employment  rendered  necessary  an  extraordinary 
dexterity.  To  cut  the  lines  just  as  left  by  the  designer  in 
this  fashion,  demanded  great  precision  and  experience ;  for 
it  was  necessary  to  exercise  great  care,  especially  at  those 
points  where  the  lines  crossed  each  other,  and  to  cut  away 
only  as  much  wood  as  was  left  uncovered  by  the  drawing. 
Frequently  the  engraver  encountered  a  fibre  of  the  wood 
running  in  such  a  direction  that  his  tool  was  imperilled,  and 
he  had  always  to  do  his  work  with  slowness,  circumspection, 
and  unceasing  attention. 

At  the  present  time,  not  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
minute  care  and  of  trouble  is  required.  The  wood  is  cut  in 
horizontal  sections,  and  to  the  exact  height  of  the  printing- 
types.  The  designer  executes  his  drawing  with  pencils, 
with  stumps,  and  Indian  ink;  he  leaves  to  the  wood-cutter 
the  task  of  interpreting  his  work,  and  reproducing  his  effects 
— not  by  making  a  scrupulous  fac-simile  of  his  lines,  but  by 
a  method  which  the  engraver  himself  has  to  originate. 

Boxwood,  in  fact,  necessitates  a  totally  different  mode  of 
engraving  to  that  followed  when  pear-tree  wood  was  em¬ 
ployed.  In  place  of  the  point  of  the  pen-knife,  the  engraver 
011  wood  has  to  use  the  burin,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  used  by  engravers  on  metal,  as  well  as  gravers, — instru¬ 
ments  of  steel  of  different  thicknesses,  which  permit  the 
cutting  of  different  breadths  of  lines.  Although  it  would 
appear  that  he  works  in  the  manner  of  the  copper-plate 
engraver,  in  reality  he  adopts  a  system  quite  the  opposite  ; 
for  he  leaves  in  relief  the  parts  which  the  latter  leaves  as 
cavities.  There  is,  however,  much  more  precision  in  the 
case  of  the  boxwood,  and  the  rapidity  of  execution  practic¬ 
able  is  also  considerable. 

Modern  engraving  requires,  it  will  be  seen,  much  more 
talent  than  ancient  engraving ;  it  is  the  engraver  who  has  to 
dispose  and  combine  the  lines  of  the  shading  so  as  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  sentiments  of  the  designer  and  render  the  effect 
of  his  work.  The  modern  engraver  is  not  merely  a  practical 
mechanic,  it  is  necessary  that  beyond  manual  dexterity  he 
should  possess  the  feeling  of  an  artist  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  modern  work  with  that  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  to  appreciate  this  remark. 

It  is  to  England  that  belongs  the  honour  of  having,  in 
modern  times,  revived  the  glories  of  the  art  of  wmod  engrav¬ 
ing.  In  1771  the  Royal  Society  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
engraving  executed  on  wood.  Four  years  afterwards  an 
engraver  named  Thomas  Bewick  presented  himself,  with  an 
engraving  on  boxwood,  and  received  unanimously  the  award 
of  this  celebrated  society.  The  name  of  Thomas  Bewick 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  was  he  who  reanimated  this 
great  art,  and  up  to  1828,  the  year  of  his  death,  continued 
to  signalize  himself  by  the  production  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  plates.  Their  printing  was  generally  entrusted  to 
the  celebrated  printer,  Bulmer,  and  the  “  History  of  British 
Birds/’  and  the  “  Select  Fables  ”  contain  blocks  which  will 
always  shed  lustre  on  the  name  of  their  engravers. 

Thanks  to  the  impetus  given  by  Bewick,  and  thanks  to 
the  works  of  Jackson,  who  succeeded  shortly  after,  the  art 
soon  reached  marvellous  perfection.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century  Prussia  followed  England,  and,  feeling  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  encouraging  the  development  of  wood  engraving, 
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instituted  a  chair  for  a  professor  of  the  art  which  had 
been  so  long  neglected.  Unger  and  his  son,  and,  later, 
Gubitz,  devoted  themselves  to  illustration,  the  last  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  seconding  the  highest  efforts  of  the  typographer 
by  the  production  of  real  chefs  d' oeuvre. 

France  also  contributed  its  part  in  the  revival  of  the  art. 
The  Societe  d’Encouragement,  in  1805,  offered  a  prize  of 
2,000  francs  for  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  wood 
engraving.  It  came  to  this  decision  by  reason  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  abroad  of  the  splendid  examples  already  referred  to, 
and  justly  expected  great  results  to  follow  the  improvement 
of  so  important  an  aid  to  instruction.  The  old  traditions, 
however,  had  been  lost,  and  the  proffered  prize  produced 
no  results ;  the  engravings  in  relief  that  were  sent  in  were 
produced,  not  on  the  wood,  but  on  stone,  and  by  chemical 
processes.  But  if  France  did  not  take  her  part  in  develop¬ 
ing  wood-engraving  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  she  can  claim  to  have  then  possessed  many  merit 
torious  men  who  would  have  elevated  the  art  had  circum¬ 
stances  been  favourable  for  its  development.  P.  F.  Godard- 
born  at  Alengon,  the  21st  January,  1768,  is  of  this  number- 
He  worked  with  his  father  as  a  practical  wood-engraver, 
The  son  improved  on  his  father’s  achievements,  and  cas. 
his  eyes  towards  other  horizons.  He  endeavoured  to  re. 
produce  the  best  works  of  the  past ;  he  worked  night  and 
day,  and  practised  incessantly  designing  as  well  as  engrav¬ 
ing.  But  1792  soon  arrived;  the  necessities  of  the  war 
caused  his  enrolment  in  the  army  of  the  Republic.  The 
young  Godard,  sent  to  Vendee,  fell  a  prisoner  into  the  hands 
of  Machecoul.  Faithful  to  his  original  vocation,  he  had  no 
sooner  been  deprived  of  his  military  uniform  than  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  engraving,  and  even  when  he  was  again  called 
upon  to  resume  his  soldier’s  duties  he  did  not  cease  to  labour 
with  the  graver.  The  intrepid  artisan  returned  at  last  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  city,  visited  Alenqon,  and 
devoted  himself  once  more  to  the  calling  that  was  so  dear 
to  him.  The  number  of  his  works  is  very  large,  perhaps 
not  less  than  8,000,  counting  designs  as  well  as  engravings. 
It  would  be  unfair,  even  in  this  short  review,  to  omit  men¬ 
tion  of  this  man,  who  was  not  only  a  devoted  artist,  but  an 
honoured  and  courageous  citizen.  Breviere,  Hebert,  Poiret, 
deserve  also  to  be  cited  among  those  who  were  the  first  to 
revive  the  wood-engraving  art.' 

While  these  events  were  being  accomplished  in  France, 
xylography  was  taking  in  London  some  extraordinary  de¬ 
velopments.  A  man  of  rare  merit,  an  illustrious  printer, 
Whittingham,  brought  into  the  ranks  of  the  wood-engravers 
Nesbit,  Branston,  Wright,  and  Thompson,  and  published  a 
great  number  of  works  illustrated  with  charming  vignettes, 
which  obtained  great  popularity.  Other  English  printers 
followed  his  example,  and  magnificent  prints  were  thrown 
off  from  all  the  chief  presses  of  London. 

France  also  soon  distinguished  itself,  the  merit  being  due 
chiefly  to  Firmin  Didot,  who  in  1810  gave  a  commission  for 
some  wood- engravings  to  Professor  Gubitz,  of  Berlin,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  Also,  under  the 
instigation  of  Didot,  Thompson,  junr.,  quitted  London  and 
settled  himself  in  Paris.  A  school  of  French  engravers  on 
wood  was  thus  brought  into  existence,  and  the  result  has 
been  seen  in  the  unique  specimens  which  have  since 
emanated  from  the  Parisian  press. 

A  movement,  however,  of  a  new  kind  was  about  to  take 
place,  which  was  to  exercise  great  influence  on  the  art  of 
engraving.  This  was  the  establishment,  in  1833,  of  the 
Magasin  Pittoresque,  founded  by  M.  Edouard  Charton,  whose 
name  will  ever  be  identified  not  only  with  the  history  of 
French  publishing,  but  with  all  that  has  since  been  done  for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  of  an  instructive,  useful,  and 
salutary  kind ;  in  short,  of  art  and  science  in  their  every 


department.  The  public  obtained  in  the  pages  of  this 
penny  magazine  vignettes  of  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant 
character,  adding  a  charm  that  was  altogether  new,  to  the 
interest  of  the  text.  This  periodical  was  printed  by  one  of 
the  original  proprietors,  M.  Lachevardiere  ;  the  engravings 
were  executed  by  MM.  Best,  Andrew,  and  Leloir,  of  whom 
the  first  is  still  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  periodical,  which 
has  become  in  itself  a  vast  popular  encyclopaedia,  wherein 
may  be  followed  the  progress  of  engraving,  from  the  coarse 
attempts  that  were  common  at  the  time  of  its  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  most  delicate  and  finest  productions  of  con- 
emporaneous  art. 

Other  journals  illustrated  by  wood-engravings  soon  began 
to  make  their  appearance — the  Musee  des  Families ,  and  the 
Illustration,  followed  shortly  after  in  the  steps  of  the 
Magasin  Pittoresque.  In  1837,  M.  Curmer  brought  out  his 
“  Paul  and  Virginia,”  which  also  marks  a  date  in  the  history 
of  typographic  engraving ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
great  French  publishing-houses  became  celebrated  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  the  very  finest  works  in  printing  and 
engraving;  proving  that  France,  while  it  might  suffer  art  to 
decline  for  a  time,  was  worthy,  when  it  aroused  itself,  of 
taking  its  place  of  precedence  in  the  world  of  art  and  of 
intelligence. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  early  engravings  published 
in  France  were  very  coarse  and  deficient  in  finish.  This 
was  true  notably  of  those  issued  in  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Magasin  Pittoresque,  which  from  its  very  beginning  gave 
a  remarkably  large  number  of  examples.  The  drawing  was 
occasionally  injured  in  effect  by  being  engraved  too  deli¬ 
cately,  and  when  a  long  impression  was  worked  off  the  lines 
became  filled  up  with  the  printing-ink.  The  wood,  also, 
was  not  calculated  to  furnish  a  long  number,  and  although 
it  had  the  merit  of  durability,  it  was  too  porous.  The  first 
proofs  were  good,  but  those  that  succeeded  them  were  very 
defective.  The  printing-ink  penetrated  the  wood,  the  work 
became  smeared,  and  good  impressions  were  henceforth 
unattainable.  Then  arose  the  necessity  for  stereotyping. 
Let  us  see  how  they  obtained  their  stereotypes  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  It  was  usual  to  cover 
the  wood  with  a  varnish  composed  of  spirits  of  wine,  and 
when  the  wood  had  been  permitted  to  dry  thoroughly  it 
was  moistened  with  oil,  and  then  a  cast  was  made  in 
plaster.  The  mould  of  the  plate  once  obtained  was  dried 
in  a  stove,  and  then  placed  in  a  box  in  a  floater  suspended 
by  a  movable  crane,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  was  plunged 
bodily  into  the  casting-kettle  containing  the  molten  metal 
which  is  to  form  the  printing-plate.  The  cast  obtained  was 
never  of  very  great  sharpness,  for  it  was  necessary  originally 
to  interpose  between  the  metal  and  the  wood  this  bath  of 
varnish  and  of  oil.  Some  time  after  this  system  had  come 
into  vogue  there  appeared  a  new  method  of  stereotyping, 
which  was  invented  by  M.  Michel.  For  a  long  time  in 
Italy  they  had  reproduced  ancient  cameos  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner.  M.  Michel  obtained  his  mould  in  clay  and 
made  very  excellent  castings,  but  the  inconvenience  attend¬ 
ing  the  system  was  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  them.  There 
is  also  the  system  of  stereotyping  in  paper.  The  results 
obtained  by  these  methods,  however,  are  not  equal  to  those 
produced  by  galvanoplasty. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  science  and  the 
arts  that  discoveries  have  been  made  not  in  the  direction 
aimed  at  by  experimenters,  but  in  a  totally  different  direc¬ 
tion,  and  one  perhaps  of  unforeseen  importance  and  useful¬ 
ness.  When,  in  1800,  Volta  announced  to  the  scientific 
world  his  discovery  of  the  electric  pile — a  wonderful  con¬ 
quest  of  human  genius,  and  one  of  the  greatest  scientific 
revelations  of  the  age — there  was  a  presentiment  of  the 
marvellous  future  in  store  for  it,  but  not  of  an  application 
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so  simple  and  humble  in  aspect  as  that  to  which  it  has 
since  been  devoted.  It  was  perceived  that  the  voltaic  pile 
involved  in  itself  the  principles  of  the  electric  currents 
which  run  ceaselessly  in  contact  with  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  ;  that  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  there  was  placed  a 
new  instrument  of  analysis  ;  people  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
and  with  unbounded  admiration  the  electric  light  emitted 
from  the  poles  of  the  battery.  The  art  of  galvanoplasty,  as 
it  was  destined  to  assist  industry  and  typography,  was  not 
deemed  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  category  of  results 
from  this  discovery. 

The  physician  Daniell  was  the  first  to  recognize  in  the 
electric  pile  which  he  was  investigating,  the  possibility  of 
the  formation  of  an  electric  current,  under  the  influence  of 
the  chemical  changes  effected  by  the  zinc  in  contact  with 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  give  rise  to  a 
precipitation  of  copper,  provided  the  metal  was  in  contact 
with  the  negative  pole.  De  la  Rive  made  the  same  observa¬ 
tion;  but  it  was  reserved  to  a  Russian  physician,  Jacobi, 
to  lay  the  basis  of  galvanoplasty,  of  which  he  communicated 
the  first  results  in  the  year  1838. 

The  galvanoplastic  process  has  crowned  the  edifice  of 
typographic  engraving.  It  is  constantly  increasing  in  its 
applications,  which  include  all  kinds  of  work,  from  jobbing 
forms  to  fine  book  cuts,  and  to  many  different  industries. 

Having  detailed  the  various  steps  in  the  galvanoplastic 
process,  or,  as  we  would  call  it,  the  electrotyping  process, 


abandoned,  the  system  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  design  is 
drawn  on  a  polished  plate  of  zinc,  and  fixed  there  by  acid. 
The  ink  is  removed,  and  the  plate  varnished.  The  varnish 
protects  the  white  parts  in  the  etching-trough,  and  after  the 
other  well-known  procedure,  a  block  is  produced  of  much 
excellence.  Unfortunately,  the  system  is  slow  and  costly. 

The  process  of  MM.  Wiesner  and  Levy,  pupils  of  M. 
Best,  who  died  many  years  ago,  is  also  one  having  for  its 
object  the  production  of  copper  plates  for  letterpress 
printing.  It  is  also  expensive,  but  its  results  are  very  fine, 
rivalling  in  effect  the  finest  xylographic  engravings.  A 
plate  of  copper  planed  is  covered  with  engravers’  varnish  ; 
the  design  is  executed  with  a  needle,  which  exposes  the 
metal.  This  plan  is  adopted  for  the  finest  class  of 
bookwork. 

There  is  another  system  invented  at  Toulon,  by  M. 
Carr^,  a  printer,  about  1825.  He  operates  in  the  opposite 
manner  to  that  of  the  etcher.  The  plate  of  copper  being 
varnished,  the  engraver,  by  the  aid  of  his  needle,  surrounds 
each  line  which  is  to  appear  black  in  the  proof,  and  then 
takes  nitric  acid  as  an  etching  vehicle,  the  lines  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  varnish  from  the  acid.  This  mode  has  furnished 
very  fine  blocks  for  the  Magasin  Pittoresque,  Mus'ee  des 
Families,  Jar  din  dcs  Plantes  Illustre,  &c.,  from  1832  to  1850. 

Among  the  best  engravers  in  relief  may  be  mentioned 
MM.  Best,  Wiesner,  and  Tilly,  father  of  an  eminent  con¬ 
temporary  printer,  and  well  known  by  his  many  and  beautiful 


the  lecturer  proceeded  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the  fact  that 
although  engraving  on  wood  gave  such  fine  results,  it  was 
essentially  an  expensive  process.  It  is  only  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  replace  it  by 
a  method  more  economical.  The  first  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  were  far  from  being  successful,  but  they  served  to 
call  attention  to  different  modes  of  furnishing  typographic 
blocks  at  a  very  low  cost,  where  it  was  not  desired  to 
secure  that  beauty  of  impression  and  delicacy  of  engraving 
which  the  wood-cut  gave. 

In  the  first  rank  of  those  who  worked  with  this  view 
must  be  placed  M.  Gillot,  whose  process  consisted  of 
drawing  upon  stone  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  ink,  or  on 
autographic  paper  to  be  transferred  to  the  stone  the 
design  which  was  to  form  the  printing-block.  The  lec¬ 
turer  pointed  out  that  the  chief  disadvantage  of  the  Gillot 
process  consisted  in  the  necessity  of  re-inking  several 
times  in  succession  the  work  on  the  stone,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  thicken  the  lines.  The  process,  however, 
has  given  marvellously  fine  results,  especially  in  the  hands 
of  the  operators  who  have  specially  devoted  themselves 
to  it,  and  have  obtained  a  very  uncommon  degree  of 
dexterity  in  its  different  details.  Geographical  charts 
especially  give  good  blocks,  when  they  are  etched  on  the 
stone. 

Another  process  of  typographic  engraving  was  that 
devised  by  M.  Coblence,  and  although  its  use  has  been 


5- 

productions  on  wood.  This  process  of  engraving  on  copper 
has  disappeared,  however,  since  the  use  of  the  electrotyping 
process. 

Many  operators,  notably  M.  Duplat,  have  endeavoured 
to  make  an  engraving  by  acid  on  the  stone,  and  designed 
thereon  with  a  pen  charged  with  an  ink  that  protects  the 
stone  from  the  etching  properties  of  the  acid.  This  method 
has  given  good  results,  and  is  still  capable  of  development 
at  the  hands  of  a  careful  practitioner. 

Do  any  other  methods  of  typographic  engraving  exist? 
Undoubtedly,  but  space  fails  to  describe  them.  Nothing 
has  been  said  about  heliographic  engraving.  For  some 
years  M.  Ulm  has  experimented  upon  a  system  which  he 
calls  graphotypie,  a  system  which  properly  belongs  to  M. 
Picot  de  Boisfeillet,  and  who  in  regard  to  prior  invention 
has  the  best  right  to  it.  A  layer  of  plaster  is  laid  on  a 
sheet  of  zinc,  which  serves  to  support  it.  The  draughtsman 
executes  his  design  on  the  plaster  by  means  of  a  pen  filled 
with  a  special  ink  containing  a  substance  which  hardens  the 
plaster  and  forms  probably  silicate  of  soda.  When  the 
design  is  dry  it  is  rubbed  with  a  brush  which  takes  away 
those  portions  of  the  plaster  not  covered  by  the  design  ;  the 
lines  are  left  in  relief,  and  the  plate  is  transformed  into  a 
typographic  engraving.  The  engraving  annexed  (fig.  5), 
which  is  wanting  neither  in  cleanness  nor  delicacy,  was 
produced  by  this  process,  the  printing-block  being  obtained 
by  galvanoplasty. 
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Here  may  be  made  a  pause,  after  tracing  the  history  of 
our  subject  from  the  humble  playing-card  of  the  fifteenth 
century  up  to  the  chefs  d' oeuvre  of  contemporary  engravers. 
As  the  author  of  the  Dictiohnaire  Philosophique  has  said  : — • 
“The  history  of  the  arts  cannot  fail  to  be  less  useful  a 
history  when  there  is  added  to  an  account  of  the  invention 
a  description  of  its  mechanism.”  The  series  of  results 
which  have  been  achieved  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  picture 
of  the  labour  and  perseverance  which  have  been  expended 
on  their  accomplishment,  offer  always  a  salutary  example 
and  an  encouraging  prospect  for  the  future.  The  lecturer 
concluded  with  an  eloquent  peroration  on  the  value  of 
pictorial  representation  and  the  importance  of  its  chief 
instrument — typographic  engraving. 

We  have  translated  almost  literally  M.  Tissandier’s  very 
interesting  discourse,  although  in  some  respects  we  differ 
from  his  conclusions.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
results  of  recent  typographical  researches  will,  for  instance, 
object  to  the  account  given  in  our  July  number  as  to  the 
block  books,  and  to  the  chronology  of  several  of  the 
xylographic  productions  which  are  named.  Nor  have  we 
overlooked  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  librarian, 
or  even  the  singular  and  novel  theory  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche 
as  to  the  precedence  in  date  of  the  invention  of  letterpress 
to  that  of  block  printing.  In  a  future  number  we  may 
treat  of  this  matter  at  some  length. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

A  DOCUMENT  has  lately  appeared,  entitled  “  List  of  the 
Trustees,”  &c. ,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  giving  details  of  the 
official  standing,  salary,  and  date  of  appointment  of  each  person  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  staff  of  the  great  reservoir  of  learning  in  Bloomsbury.  It  is 
an  extremely  curious  publication,  and  even  superficial  study  reveals  one 
of  the  sources  of  that  bitterness  and  profound  discontent  which  make 
the  Museum  a  sort  of  cage,  containing  what  is  by  no  means  a  “  happy 
family.”  The  staff  is  much  more  numerous  than  folks  suppose,  for  its 
muster-roll  is  equal  to  that  of  an  English  cavalry  regiment,  say  a  little 
over  three  hundred  men.  The  office  of  the  Principal  Librarian  and 
Secretary  comprises  that  distinguished  gentleman, — for  Mr.  Winter 
Jones  is  both  in  one,- — with  ^£1,200  a  year  salary,  an  Assistant-Secre¬ 
tary,  and  an  Accountant.  With  these  officials  are  four  Senior  Assistants, 
five  Junior  Assistants,  and  an  Attendant.  One  of  the  Senior  Assistants 
gets  ^8o  a  year  additional  to  his  proper  £400  for  acting  as  Private 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  who  also  has  an  Assistant  Secretary 
besides  at  ,£500  per  annum.  The  salaries  of  the  officers  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  range  from  the  above  to  the  .£100  per  annum  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Fagan. 
The  Department  of  Printed  Books,  lately  headed  by  Mr.  Rye  (ap¬ 
pointed  June,  1838),  at  £600  a  year,  comprises  Messrs.  Bullen,  Porter, 
and  Roy  (January,  ’38,  March,  ’46,  April,  ’41),  at  £450  each.  Also 
eight  Senior  Assistants,  Upper  Section,  comprising  Messrs.  Garnett 
(1851),  R.  Marlineau  (’57),  Dr.  Haas  (’66)  ;  Senior  Assistants,  Lower 
Section,  twenty  in  all,  with  salaries  ranging  from  £340  to  £200,  and 
appointments  dating  from  1835  to  1873.  The  positions  of  Mr.  Bullen 
and  Mr.  Garnett  have  been  lately  altered  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Rye. 
There  appears  to  be  no  connection  between  the  amounts  of  the  salaries 
and  the  dates  of  the  appointments  in  the  British  Museum.  According 
to  this  “List,”  Mr.  Louis  Alexander  Fagan,  recently  chosen  to  act  as 
Assistant  Keeper  in  the  Print  Room,  dates  from  September,  1869;  in 
January,  1870,  he  became  Senior  Assistant,  Lower  Section  :  as  such  he 
now  receives  £215  per  annum  ;  in  February  last  an  extra  £100  is 
bestowed,  thus  making  his  income  £315,  while  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
“  Nineveh,”  gets  £21$  on  an  appointment  officially  equal  to,  and  nearly 
coeval  to,  that  of  Mr.  Fagan.  Mr.  Major,  the  able  Keeper  of  Maps,  who 
entered  the  Museum  in  1844,  had,  when  the  report  appeared,  only 
£500  a  year  ;  Mr.  H.  Woodward,  £400  ;  Mr.  R.  Martineau,  although 
he  has  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  public  service,  A3 80 ;  Mr. 
Maskelyne,  Keeper  of  Minerals  (1857),  has  £500 !  Mr.  Carruthers 
(1859),  the  same  ;  Dr.  Birch  (1836),  the  same;  Mr,  C.  T.  Newton 
(1861),  £600;  Mr.  B.  V.  Head,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Coins  (1864), 
£450;  Mr.  Reid,  Keeper  of  Prints  (1866),  £500  >  antk  stranger  than 
all,  Mr.  Fagan’s  appointment  of  1869  is  two  years  younger  than  that  of 
his  colleague  in  the  same  department,  Mr.  F.  M.  Donoghue,  who  has 
only  £1  7°  a  year,  or  not  much  more  than  half  the  pay  of  his  junior 
in  office,  who  has  been  put  over  his  head. 

There  are  fifteen  Junior  Assistants,  thirty  First  Class  Attendants, 
and  twenty-four  Second  Class  Attendants  in  the  Department  of  Printed 


Books,  at,  as  to  the  first  category,  salaries  ranging  from  £180  to  £100, 
and  services  dating  from  1849  to  1873 ;  of  the  second  category,  the 
salaries  range  from  A1 20  1°  A11 5  >  the  third  category  comprises  men 
paid  from  £100  to  £60  a  year,  and  services  dating  from  i860  to  1874. 
The  Map  Department  consists  of  a  Keeper;  two  Assistants,  and  three 
Attendants.  The  Department  of  MSS.  is  managed  by  a  Keeper  proper, 
Mr.  Bond  (  1838) ;  the  Keeper  of  Oriental  MSS.,  Mr.  Rieu  (1847) ;  an 
Assistant  Keeper,  and  three  Senior  Assistants,  Upper  Section,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Ward  (1849)  at  £400  :  thus,  after  twenty-six  years’ service, 
he  obtains  A75  per  annum  more  that  Mr.  L.  A.  Fagan,  of  one-fifth  of 
that  period.  Also  Senior  Assistants,  Lower  Section,  including  Mr.  R. 
Sims  at  A225  ( 1 841 ),  a  Junior  Assistant,  five  First  Class  Attendants, 
and  seven  of  the  Second  Class.  The  Reading-Room  service  is  per¬ 
formed  by  five  First  Class  and  nine  Second  Class  Attendants. 

The  Departments  of  Natural  History  are  managed  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Superintendent,  £800  (1856)  ;  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  A245  (1861)  ;  Dr. 
Gunther,  Keeper  of  Zoological  Department,  A6°°  (1862)  ;  an  Assistant 
Keeper,  £450  ;  three  Senior  and  two  Junior  Assistants,  five  First  Class 
and  six  Second  Class  Attendants.  The  Geological  Department  has  a 
Keeper,  £600  (1843)  ;  a  Senior  Assistant,  £400  (1858)  ;  a  Junior 
Assistant,  £120  (1872)  ;  three  First  and  three  Second  Class  Attendants. 
The  Mineralogical  Department  has  a  Keeper,  £$00  (1857)  ;  a  Senior 
and  a  Junior  Assistant, — the  latter  entered  the  Museum  in  1858,  and 
receives  £1 80,  after  eighteen  years’  service — here  is  a  lucky  “  officer  ”  ! 
— two  Second  Class  Attendants.  The  Botanical  Department  has  a 
Keeper  at  A5°°  ( 1 859),  two  Senior  Assistants,  one  First  Class  and  two 
Second  Class  Attendants. 

The  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities  is  led  by  Dr.  Birch,  with 
Mr.  G.  Smith  as  his  Assistant.  The  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities  is  similarly  furnished  with  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  and  Mr.  A. 
S.  Murray.  The  Department  of  Coins  has  a  Keeper,  an  Assistant 
Keeper,  and  four  Assistants,  including  Mr.  Ffister,  who  entered  the 
service  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  has  attained  to  £400  a  year. 
The  Department  of  British  Antiquities  has  a  Keeper,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Franks,  £600  (1831),  and  one  Junior  Assistant.  The  four  Departments 
of  Antiquities  divide  the  services  of  eight  First  Class  and  twenty  Second 
Class  Attendants. 

The  Department  of  Prints  comprises  a  Keeper,  a  Senior  Assistant, 
Mr.  I..  A.  Fagan,  who  is  also  Acting  Assistant  Keeper,  a  Junior  As¬ 
sistant,  one  First  Class  and  two  Second  Class  Attendants. , 

Besides  these,  the  staff,  of  the  “  House  ”  consists  of  a  Messenger  and 
an  Assistant  Messenger  (these  are  probably  the  resplendent  personages 
whom  one  encounters  in  the  hall)  ;  two  Second  Class  Attendants,  a 
Chief  Fiieman,  three  Firemen,  a  Locksmith,  a  Plumber,  a  Glazier, 
seven  Gate-keepers  and  Watchmen,  three  Ladies’  Attendants,  who 
lie  perdu  somewhere,  four  Plousemaids,  twenty  Labourers,  five  Window- 
cleaners,  two  Newspaper  Boy  Sorters,  so  called,  yet  surely  the  title  is 
a  strange  one,  as  it  infers  that  Mr.  Winter  Jones  has  a  collection  of 
newspaper  boys,  the  elements  of  which  the  said  gentlemen  are  engaged 
in  “sorting.” 

The  staff  of  the  Museum  concludes  with  a  Clerk  of  the  Works,  a 
Time-keeper,  an  Inspector  of  Police,  a  Sergeant  and  twelve  Con¬ 
stables,  a  Superintendent  of  Fire-engines,  a  Superintendent  of  Warm¬ 
ing  and  Ventilation,  his  Assistant,  Foreman,  and  six  Stokers.  All 
told,  the  staff  consists  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  individuals. — 
Athenceum . 


Profits  of  American  Journals. — The  gross  income  of  the  New 
York  Herald  last  year  was  close  upon  2,000,000  dollars,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  1,300,000  dollars,  leaving  Mr.  James  Bennett,  the  proprietor,  a 
handsome  net  profit  of  nearly  700,000  dollars,  or  about  £140, 000.  The 
Times  has  a  gross  income  of  about  ,£430,000  a  year  from  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  brings  in  a  net  profit  of  about  £120,000  a  year.  But  the 
expenditure  of  the  Times  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Herald.  Mr. 
Bennett  is  at  once  the  most  liberal  and  the  most  enterprising  newspaper 
proprietor  in  the  world.  And  his  success  is  a  proof  that  liberality  and 
enterprise  are  the  only  means  by  which  a  journal  can  he  raised  into  a 
magnificent  property. 

An  Amateurs’  Journal. — A  convention  of  amateur  journalists 
has  been  held  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Plotel,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  an  association  to  publish  an  amateurs’  journal  in  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Buildings  in  Philadelphia  during  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The 
convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Fuller,  who  was  afterwards 
elected  president  of  the  meeting.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  which 
provided  that  a  commission  consisting  of  17  members,  including  the  presi¬ 
dent,  representing  different  portions  of  the  country,  should  be  elected. 
This  commission  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  proposed  enterprise,  and  shall  also  appoint  from  its  number  a 
vice-president  and  secretary  for  the  association,  and  three  editors  to 
take  charge  of  the  journal  at  Philadelphia.  A  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  in  which  that  venerable  poet  and  journalist 
encouraged  the  association  in  its  purpose.  We  had  always  thought 
America  was  amply  provided  with  a  good  supply  of  papers  conducted 
by  those  who  have  made  journalism  a  profession.  We  do  not  believe 
in  “Amateur  Journalists,”  whether  English  or  American. 
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A  GERMAN  METHOD  OF  MAKING  TINT 
BLOCKS. 

IT  often  occurs  that  a  tint-block  of  a  particular  size  is  required  at 
short  notice,  and  the  following  will  be  found  a  practical  mode  of 
making  one  at  merely  a  nominal  expense  : — 

Take  a  piece  of  what  bookbinders  call  “  end-papers  ”  of  the  size  and 
pattern  required  for  the  tint-block,  and  fasten  it  with  thin  paste,  pattern 
side  up,  upon  the  inside  bottom  of  a  quarto  zinc  galley,  ascertaining 
first  that  the  inside  corner  of  the  galley  against  which  the  paper  is  laid 
forms  an  accurate  angle.  The  paste,  however,  being  apt  to  spoil,  the 
pattern  of  the  “end-paper”  had  better  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
which  may  be  done  by  using  a  little  care  in  fixing  the  paper.  The 
inside  of  the  galley  is  to  be  well  oiled  ;  then  take  a  second  galley  of  the 
same  size  as  the  first,  which  must  also  be  previously  oiled,  and  fasten 
the  two  together  by  means  of  string,  so  that  the  insides  of  each  are 
facing.  This  will  serve  as  matrix  in  the  future  manipulation.  The 
galleys  should  then  be  slightly  warmed.  Now  dissolve  roller-compo¬ 
sition —  which  must,  of  course,  be  quite  pure,  and  altogether  free 
from  all  extraneous  matter — and  pour  it  with  due  care  in  the  open¬ 
ing  left  on  one  side  between  the  two  galleys.  After  the  compo¬ 
sition  has  cooled,  the  plate  is  cut  down  to  the  size  of  the  pattern 
delineated  upon  it.  The  pattern  of  the  paper  will  be  found  exactly 
reproduced  on  the  surface  of  the  composition.  Should  it  be  found 
that  the  plate  obtained  is  not  sufficiently  high,  it  will  have  to  be 
“  mounted.”  For  this  purpose  the  bottom  must  be  planed  to  an  even 
surface.  Now  take  a  piece  of  wood  the  required  size  and  thickness, 
and,  after  warming  it,  pour  upon  it  a  little  melted  composition  ;  then 
hold  the  piece  of  board  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  turn  it  slightly  up  and 
down  so  as  to  cause  the  composition  you  have  poured  upon  it  to  be 
distributed  equally  over  its  surface.  The  composition  plate  is  now  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  board,  and  gentle  pressure  is  immediately  applied  to 
permanently  unite  the  two,  which  can  be  done  by  means  of  the  hand- 
press.  The  wear  of  such  plates,  even  by  large  issues,  is  said  to  be 
comparatively  slight,  and  they  may,  in  this  respect,  favourably  compare 
with  those  of  metal.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  composition  by 
itself  is  too  soft  and  elastic,  this  may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  to 
the  composition  of  some  good  glue. 

The  same  manipulation  as  above  may  be  applied,  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency — as  to  type,  &c. — only  that  then  a  paper  matrix  will  have  to  be 
first  produced. 


JJflmte. 

Common  Errors  in  Speaking  and  Writing.  By  WASHINGTON 
Moon,  F.R.S.L. 

HTHIS  is  a  reprint  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  and  is,  we  suppose,  the  reproduction  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  members  of  that  Institution  by  the  author. 
Its  purport  is  to  show  that  some  of  our  most  esteemed  authors, 
and  more  especially  Dr.  Trench  and  the  translators  of  the 
authorized  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  have,  in  numerous 
instances,  been  neglectful  of  the  laws  of  grammar,  or  have  pur¬ 
posely  disregarded  them  ;  and  in  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
he  has  succeeded  to  no  small  extent,  and  has  not  unfrequently, 
in  the  one  case,  caught  the  Archbishop  tripping  where  he  is 
laying  down  laws  for  the  guidance  of  others  ;  and,  in  the  other, 
shown  the  necessity  of  considerable  emendations  in  any  revised 
edition  of  the  Book  which  may  be  undertaken  by  authority. 

The  author’s  censures  of  those  writers  who  use  the  article  an 
before  a  word  beginning  with  21  when  it  has  the  sound  you ,  are 
far  from  uncalled  for  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  instances  which  he  adduces  from  the  authorized  edition 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  use  of  mine  and  thine  for  my  and  thy , 
as  also  the  frequent  employment  of  the  article  an  before  such 
words  as  half,  horse ,  house,  heap,  hook ,  & c.,  would  seem  to 
us  to  point  out  that  in  the  first  case  there  was  no  hard-and-fast 
line  drawn  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  at  the  time  when 
the  translation  was  effected,  and  that  the  translators  were 
guided  more  by  euphony  than  by  any  fixed  rule ;  and  in  the 
latter,  that  these  words  are  now  by  us  more  strongly  aspirated 
than  they  were  by  our  forefathers — a  process  which  some  words 
are  undergoing  at  the  present  day.  Witness  the  word  humble , 
which  is  given  without  the  mark  of  aspiration  by  Walker,  yet 
many  authors  of  repute  now  use  the  article  a  uniformly  before 
it.  In  like  manner  the  word  hotel ,  which,  although  not  given 
at  all  by  Walker,  and  is  without  the  symbol  of  aspiration 
in  all  the  French  dictionaries  which  we  have  consulted,  is  not 


uncommonly  found  in  print  preceded  by  a,  notwithstanding  the 
disagreeable  cacophony  of  the  sound. 

We  would  remark,  however,  that  the  mere  picking  of  holes  in 
other  persons’  garments  is  far  from  being  a  dignified  employ¬ 
ment,  and  we  should  therefore  much  prefer  to  see  the  talent 
and  the  genius  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Moon  directed  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  book,  perfect  and  impeccable  in  all  its  parts  and 
members,  which  is  still  a  desideratum  in  our  literature,  although 
it  would  appear  that  its  accomplishment  is  regarded  by  our 
author  as  by  no  means  an  extraordinarily  difficult  matter. 


The  Life  of  Friedrich  Konig. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Theodor  Gobel,  [the  talented  editor  of  the  Journal  fiir 
Buchdruckerkunst,  a  reprint,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  his  “  Life  of 
Friedrich  Konig,”  which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
that  journal,  and  which  we  have  already  noticed. 


Copirs  nf  %  llmttlj. 


A  PART  from  holidays  and  general  cleaning-up,  which  seem 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  there  is  little  to  chronicle  in  the 
way  of  passing  events  this  month.  Business  proper  is,  of  course, 
dull,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  season  of  the  year,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  general  financial  derangement  which  has  taken 
place.  Having  regard  to  what  has  been  happening  around, 
printers,  lithographers,  and  stationers  may  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  present  state  of  trade,  which  is  at  least  healthy 
and  sound.  Last  month  we  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printing,  and  now  we  hear  whispers  of  changes  and 
transfers  of  certain  portions  of  the  Government  work  from  the 
hands  of  one  well-known  firm  to  those  of  another.  Book-work 
is  less  than  ever  a  staple  of  London  printers  ;  but,  of  course, 
“  autumn  leaves  ”  are  to  some  extent  in  preparation  in  London 
at  the  present  time.  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin  are  to 
have  a  big  auction  sale  of  stock,  and  the  able  manager  of  their 
printing-office  is  hard  at  work  in  getting  into  the  new  premises 
which  we  described  last  April.  By  the  way,  a  view  of  the 
elevation  and  ground-plan  of  the  establishment  was  given  in  the 
Builder  the  other  day.  Messrs.  Waterlow  are  likewise  busy  in 
fitting  up  their  new  building  in  Finsbury,  and  we  hear  that  se¬ 
veral  engineers  are  employed  simultaneously  in  removing  and 
re-erecting  the  machinery,  the  new  engine  for  driving  which  has 
been  already  set  up  and  started  with  some  degree  of  ceremony. 
After  all,  however,  it  is  not  to  the  building  nor  the  plant,  but 
th &  personnel  of  an  office  that  we  must  look  :  and  therefore  old 
houses,  may  yet  hopefully  and  profitably  continue  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  in  their  own  modest  fashion.  At  one 
time  recently  it  was  thought  that  a  well-known  London  printing- 
office  would  be  in  the  open  market ;  but  the  withdrawal  of 
the  announcements  publicly  issued  betokens  an  adjustment  of 
affairs,  which  we  trust  may  be  permanent  and  satisfactory.  The 
state  of  trade  in  the  provinces  partakes  of  the  same  character  as 
that  in  London.  In  Ireland  slackness  extensively  prevails.  Our 
colonies  hold  out  no  inducements  to  emigrants,  and  indeed  we 
greatly  question  if  the  journeyman  printer  is  as  well  off  abroad 
as  he  is  at  home  just  now. 


British  Manufacturers  will  need  to  look  well  to  their 
laurels  whenever  Brother  Jonathan  decides  to  seriously  enter 
the  lists.  That  this  time  is  coming,  and  that  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  encounter  competition  from  America  is  certain.  Strikes 
and  combination  of  workmen  have  tended  to  enormously  stimu¬ 
late  the  use  of  machinery  in  all  departments  of  American 
industry,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  upon  very  reliable 
data  that  the  United  States  will  soon  cease  to  import  many 
articles  of  commerce — paper  amongst  others — and  that  the  vast 
facilities  for  production  which  she  has  created  already  necessitate 
the  finding  of  markets  away  from  home.  One  fact  is  worth  a 
dozen  surmises,  and  we  know  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  Americans  have  successfully  competed  with  English  paper- 
makers  ;  therefore,  it  is  but  timely  to  warn  our  countrymen  to 
be  on  the  qui  vive. 
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Much  interest  has  lately  been  evinced  in  the  prosecution  and 
imprisonment  of  the  editorial  staff  connected  with  the  Frank- 
furler  Zeitung ,  for  their  unwillingness  to  divulge  the  names  of 
the  authors  of  several  articles  which  have  appeared  in  that 
journal.  This  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
Government  has  naturally  been  condemned  not  only  in  Germany 
but  by  all  the  leading  organs  of  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
even  Russia  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  another 
column,  the  Congress  of  German  Journalists  has,  at  its  recent 
meeting  at  Bremen,  passed  a  resolution  bearing  on  the  subject. 
The  following  particulars  concerning  the  earlier  history  of  the 
paper  inculpated  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  was  established  by  its  present  proprietor, 
Herr  Sonnemann,  twenty  years  ago,  as  a  purely  business  paper, 
somewhat  the  size  of  Punch.  During  the  Italian  war,  in  1859, 
it  first  ventured  into  politics,  though  it  then  sided  with  the 
Government,  and  it  was  only  in  the  war  with  Denmark  that  the 
policy  advocated  by  Herr  Sonnemann,  who  is  a  thorough¬ 
going  Liberal,  clashed  with  Bismarck’s  cherished  plan  of  annex¬ 
ing  Schleswig-Holstein.  In  consequence  of  this  the  paper  was 
entered  upon  the  index  expurgatorius.  When  in  1866  the 
Prussians  occupied  Frankfort,  the  printing-office  of  the  Zeitung 
was  officially  closed  for  six  months,  and  several  members  of  the 
staff  were  imprisoned.  Herr  Sonnemann,  with  the  ablest  of  his 
staff,  had  meanwhile  escaped  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  continued 
to  print  and  publish  his  paper  until  permitted  to  return  to 
Frankfort.  After  his  return  all  was  peace  till  1870,  excepting, 
of  course,  such  minor  prosecutions  as  a  German  editor  comes 
to  regard  in  course  of  time  as  one  of  the  ills  editors  are  heir  to. 
During  the  Franco-German  war  Herr  Sonnemann  again  sup¬ 
ported  the  Government  till  after  the  Sedan  victory,  when  his 
paper  strongly  opposed  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  matters  came  to  a  crisis 
by  Herr  Sonnemann  affirming  that  France  did  not  want  war, 
but  that  Bismarck  and  Moltke  intended  to  strike  another  blow 
before  she  could  recover  from  her  late  disasters.  This  manly 
out-spokenness  on  the  part  of  the  paper  is  believed  to  have  led 
to  all  the  recent  troubles.  A  series  of  prosecutions  was  com¬ 
menced,  ending  in  the  imprisonment  of  one  editor  for  six 
months,  then  of  four  others  for  a  similar  period,  and,  according 
to  latest  report,  Herr  Sonnemann,  the  member  for  Frankfort  in 
the  German  Imperial  Parliament,  has  again  been  incarcerated. 


An  apposite  illustration  of  the  proverb,  Les  extremes  se 
touchent ,  is  afforded  us  by  the  relations  existing  between  the 
printers  and  proprietors  of  a  democratic  print  rejoicing  in  the 
high-sounding  title  of  the  People's  Advocate  and  National  Vin¬ 
dicator  of  Right  v.  Wrong.  Our  smart  contemporary,  the 
World ,  in  a  racy  article  on  the  subject,  points  out  that  the 
printers  of  this  revolutionary  paper  are  the  National  Press 
Agency,  Limited,  amongst  the  constituent  members  of  which 
we  find  five  peers,  fifteen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
four  baronets — one  of  them  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow — and  one  or 
two  noblemen’s  sons.  In  instituting  a  comparison  between 
these,  the  employes ,  and  their  employers,  the  proprietors  of  the 
print,  our  contemporary  says  :  “  The  printers  of  the  Advocate 
being  gentlemen  of  such  distinguished  position  and  considera¬ 
tion,  who,  it  may  be  asked,  are  their  employers,  the  publishers  ? 
in  other  words,  of  whom  is  the  People’s  Newspaper  Company, 
Limited,  composed ?  ‘The  capital  of  the  company,’  we  read, 
‘is  ,£2,000,  in  2,000  shares  of  ,£1  each’;  two  shillings  to  be 
payable  on  allotment,  and  one  shilling  to  be  called  up  thereon 
weekly  till  the  entire  share  be  paid  up.  On  the  21st  June  there 
were  seven  registered  shareholders,  representing  a  total  of 
twenty-one  shares,  or  .£21,  on  a  capital  of  ^2,000.  The  social 
position  of  these  speculators  is  as  modest  as  their  financial 
venture,  and  as  lowly  as  that  of  their  employes ,  the  Press 
Agency,  is  exalted.  They  consist  of  a  warehouseman  in 
Stepney,  a  die-sinker  in  Islington,  an  engineer  in  Wapping, 
another  engineer  who  hails  from  Poplar,  a  wood-turner  in 
Chelsea,  a  pawnbroker’s  assistant,  who  is,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  occupation,  the  Croesus  of  the  crew,  and  a  lecturer  in 
the  Mile-end-road.  That  the  associations  of  commerce  should 
be  as  odd  as  the  proverbial  fellowships  of  misfortune  is  nothing 
new.  But  we  question  whether  anything  more  grotesquely 
miscellaneous  was  ever  known  than  this  association  of  peers 
and  operatives,  great  millionnaires  and  small  shopmen,  members 
of  Parliament  with  the  revenues  of  princes  and  mob  lecturers 


who  count  their  pay  by  pennies,  banded  together,  if  not,  as 
regards  the  printers,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting,  still  in  an  en¬ 
terprise  which  is  designed  to  excite  all  the  revolutionary  forces 
that  exist  in  England,  which  attacks  the  Crown  with  all  the 
acrimony  of  unbridled  and  licentious  falsehood,  and  which  passes 
imputations  against  the  chief  members  of  the  Royal  Family  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  low  taproom  of  a  well-conducted 
tavern.” 


As  the  time  draws  near,  the  interest  of  the  press  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  visit  to  India  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  naturally  in¬ 
creases.  Numerous  erroneous  statements  have  gone  forth,  but 
we  believe  that  the  Times  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior  will  represent  the  Daily  News ,  Mr.  Gay  the 
Daily  Telegraph ,  and  Mr.  George  Wheeler  the  Central  News. 
The  cost  of  telegraphing  the  various  correspondents’  letters  will 
be  enormous.  Let  us  hope  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  dividends 
of  the  “  dailies,”  as  well  as  those  of  the  telegraph  companies. 
The  giving  and  receiving  of  gifts  will  constitute  a  not  unimport¬ 
ant  feature  in  his  Royal  Highness’s  progress,  and  amongst  the 
presents  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  make  to  the  leading 
scholars  of  Ceylon  during  his  stay  in  that  island  will  be  copies 
of  the  new  Pali  Dictionary  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Childers.  It  seems 
only  fair  that  letters  should  be  remembered  in  a  case  where 
literature  will  do  so  much  to  give  due  importance  to  the  whole 
affair,  both  here  and  in  the  East. . 


A  NEW  Jewish  journal  has  appeared  in  New  York,  under  the  title 
of  Neui  Yorker  Israelit.  It  is  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  German,  Polish,  Hebrew,  English,  and  perhaps  many 
other  languages. 

An  American  Failure. — The  book-publishing  house  of  Lee  & 
Shepard,  in  Boston,  and  Lee,  Shepard,  &  Dillingham,  in  New  York, 
has  suspended,  with  liabilities  estimated  at  500,000  dols.,  and  assets  of 
about  half  that  amount.  This  will  be  bad  news  for  some  of  our  pub¬ 
lishing  friends  in  London. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Algeria  are  covered 
with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  the  alpha  plant.  The  exportation  of 
this  fibre  for  paper-making  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  In  1869  it  amounted  to  4,000  tons  ;  in  1870  it  rose 
to  32,000  tons,  and  in  1873  to  45,000  tons,  while  the  past  year’s  pro¬ 
duce  was  expected  to  reach  60,000  tons.  The  average  price  at  Oran 
is  about  I40f.  per  ton. 

The  “  Saturday  Review”  on  the  Reporters. — “Their  present 
martyrdom  consists  only  in  having  to  reduce  bad  speeches  to  order  ;  and 
more  frequently  they  make  martyrs  of  the  persons  they  report.  They 
make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  speakers  by  spoiling  what  has  been  said,  or 
by  reporting  it  too  faithfully,  or  perhaps  by  adding  oratorical  touches 
which  astonish  the  speaker  himself.  Now  the  real  fact  is  that  reporters 
are  no  more  martyrs  than  cabmen,  or  tailors,  or  tinkers,  or  any  other 
useful  class  of  ordinary  beings.  There  is  no  sort  of  heroism  and  no 
marvel  of  skill.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  taking  down  a  man’s  words 
when  he  does  not  talk  too  fast,  aad  the  reliefs  are  sufficiently  frequent. 
The  business,  like  all  others,  has  its  inconveniences,  which  are  compen¬ 
sated  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  demand  and  supply.  When 
a  reporter  has  to  condense  or  correct,  he  makes  a  blunder  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  If  he  dots  a  few  i’s  and  crosses  a  few  t’s,  he  allows  the  charac¬ 
teristic  flavour  to  evaporate.  He  dilutes  good  homely  vernacular  by 
conjectural  insertions  of  newspaper  English.  He  misses  points,  distorts 
arguments,  and  reports  most  faithfully  just  those  slips  of  speech  of  which 
the  speaker  is  most  ashamed.  A  great  speech,  especially  by  an  orator  who 
speaks  slowly  and  uses  simple  language  like  Mr.  Bright,  may  be  given 
with  verbal  accuracy  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  speeches  are  slurred  over, 
diluted  and  distorted,  and  the  removal  of  a  few  superficial  blemishes  is 
a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  dramatic  vivacity.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  all  this  ;  for  reporters  are  men,  often  tired  and  sleepy,  and 
sometimes  unable  to  understand  the  words  which  they  set  down.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  the  facts  are  generally  denied  ;  and  that  the  persons 
reported  are  in  a  tacit  conspiracy  to  cover  their  reporters’  errors  with 
the  most  absurd  eulogies.  The  secret  is  a  very  open  one.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  well  reported,  and  therefore  everybody  flatters  the  reporters. 
A  gentleman  smarting  under  some  complete  misrepresentation  of  his 
words  invariably  begins  his  letter  of  correction  by  bearing  testimony  to 
the  marvellous  fidelity  of  the  reporters,  who,  in  this  one  instance,  have 
made  a  pardonable  slip.  The  formula  is  becoming  rather  musty,  but  it 
will  be  used  as  long  as  a  dose  of  flattery  can  be  made  to  sweeten  a  de¬ 
mand  for  justice.  Speaking  candidly,  we  must  admit  that  reporters 
are  no  more  infallible  than  they  are  martyrs.  They  have  great  power, 
and  they  can  extort  compliments  ;  we  are  not  allowed  to  fee  them  with 
money,  and  therefore  we  must  try  the  effect  of  puffing.” 


Sept.  15,  1875.  J 
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AUSTRIA. 

New  Daily  Papers  in  Vienna.  — A  new  political  daily  is  to  be 
issued  in  Vienna.  It  will  be  started  by  some  Bohemian  patriots.  Its 
title  is  Vestnik  Vidensky,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Bohemian  lan¬ 
guage. — A  new  Hungarian  paper  also  appeared  in  Vienna  on  the  1st 
instant. 

Expulsion  of  the  President  of  the  Austrian  Journeymen 
Printers’  Association. — -Mr.  Hugo  Gerbers,  late  president  of  the 
Austrian  Printers’  and  Typefounders’  Association,  and  editor  of  the 
Vorwdrts,  the  organ  of  the  Society,  has  been  expelled  from  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  reason  assigned  is  that,  in  spite  of  previous 
warning  given  to  him,  he  continued  to  agitate  the  working-classes.  Mr. 
Gerbers  appealed  against  his  expulsion,  but  to  no  purpose,  except  so 
far  that  another  month’s  residence  has  been  granted  to  him  during 
which  to  wind  up  his  affairs. 

Printers’  Jubilee  in  Vienna. — A  remarkable  reunion  of  the 
members  of  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Printing  Office,  and 
others,  took  place  in  the  Austrian  capital  during  the  course  of  last  June. 
Its  object  was  to  celebrate  the  demi-centenary  of  employment  of  several 
members  in  that  establishment.  It  was  attended  by  no  less  than  4,000 
persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  consisted  of  printers,  and  officials 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  office.  Three  of  the  old  men 
were  presented  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  ;  four  with  a  large  silver 
drinking-cup,  and  the  remaining  three  had  each  a  gold  tobacco-box 
and  a  gold  ring.  Moreover,  the  Emperor  bestowed  on  three  of  them 
the  cross  of  gold  of  the  order  of  Merit,  and  on  one  the  silver  cross  of 
the  same  order.  One  of  the  recipients  of  these  flattering  marks  of 
respect  was  a  compositor  who  had  been  sixty-one  years  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  two  others,  also  compositors,  over  fifty  years.  The  festival 
lasted  the  whole  day,  and  in  addition  to  other  amusements  there  was  a 
grand  concert,  in  which  two  military  bands  took  part. 


BELGIUM. 

Plantin  Museum  at  Antwerp. — We  gave  last  March  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  house  in  which  the  celebrated  Plantin  family  had  carried  on 
“the  art  and  mysteries”  of  printing  for  more  than  two  centuries.  We 
also  gave  a  detailed  account  of  some  of  the  typographic  treasures  which 
are  still  preserved  therein.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  our  hope,  then 
expressed,  that  the  municipal  authorities  would  purchase  this  unique 
collection,  has  been  realized.  The  town  council  has  acquired  the  house 
and  its  contents  for  1,200,000  fr.,  of  which  amount  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  contributed  200,000  fr.  This  low  purchase-price  is  explained  by 
the  desire  of  the  former  wealthy  proprietors  to  have  the  house  maintained 
as  a  monument  and  a  museum.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  our 
former  description,  that  one  of  the  three  presses  upon  which  the  famous 
“  Polyglot  Bible,”  printed  at  the  instance  of  Philip  II.,  was  set  going 
by  the  late  Queen  Louise  Maria,  on  her  visit  to  Antwerp,  and  that  the 
proof-sheet  printed  by  her  may  be  seen  in  the  Musee  Plantin. 

A  Printing  Establishment,  on  the  co-operative  principle,  was 
started  in  Brussels  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  an<i  last  month  (August) 
their  first  half-yearly  meeting  was  held ,  when  reports  were  read  from 
the  manager  and  secretary,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  attempt 
nearly  failed.  However,  the  business  was  gradually  increasing,  and 
great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  project. 


DENMARK. 

The  Typographic  Society  of  Denmark  held  its  half-yearly 
meeting  on  the  16th  ult.  The  income  for  the  six  months  amounted  to 
2,819  kronen,  the  expenses  to  2,487  kronen  ;  and  the  funds  of  the 
Association  on  the  30th  June  last  aggregated  to  2,300  kronen.  It  was 
stated  that  an  increase  in  piece  prices  had  been  obtained  during  the  last 
half-year,  and  that  the  efforts  to  abolish  Sunday  work  had  met  with 
success.  An  arbitration  board  has  been  established,  and  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  hoped  that  any  future  disputes  will  by  its  means  be  amicably 
settled. 


FRANCE. 

Machine  for  Dressing  Litho-Stones. — We  learn  of  a  new  and 
ingenious  machine  for  rubbing  and  polishing  stones  which  has  been  for 
some  time  in  use  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Messrs.  Purron  & 
Dehaitre,  of  Paris,  are  the  manufacturers.  One  man  is  sufficient  to 


work  it,  and,-  it  is  said,  he  can  do  the  work  of  ten.  The  printing 
department  of  the  Minister  at  War,  at  Brussels,  has  one  in  use.  We 
regret  that  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  machine,  but  we  doubt  if  it 
will  surpass  in  efficiency  that  newly  patented  by  Mr.  Salmon,  of 
Manchester,  which  we  hope  to  fully  describe  in  our  next  issue. 

Public  Libraries  in  Europe. — La  Typologie-  Tucker  gives  the 
following  extract  from  a  work  which,  it  says,  merits  the  Institute’s 
prize,  called  “  Statistique  de  la  France  comparee  avec  les  divers  Pays 
de  l’Europe.”  Paris  has  six  State  libraries  open  to  the  public,  of 
which  the  Bibliotheques  Nationale,  Mazarine,  and  the  Sorbonne,  are 
the  principal.  Besides  those  of  Paris,  there  are  in  France  338  libraries 
which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  possessed  more  than  3,689,000 
printed  volumes  ;  forty-one  of  these  are  open  in  the  evening.  It  is 
further  stated  that  Great  Britain  has  1,771,493  volumes,  or  6  volumes 
to  each  100  of  the  total  population;  Italy  has  117  to  each  100; 
France  has  4,389.000,  or  117  to  each  100;  Austria,  2,488,000, 
or  6'9  to  each  100;  Prussia,  2,040,450,  or  11  to  each  100;  Russia, 
852,000,  or  i-3  to  each  100  ;  Belgium,  519,100,  or  I0'4  to  each  100. 
From  these  figures  it  appears  that  France  has  the  largest  number  of 
volumes,  and  that  the  public  libraries  of  Paris  contain  one-third.  Since 
1865  school  libraries  have  been  formed  throughout  France,  and  the  law 
of  April,  1867,  greatly  favoured  their  increase,  there  being  in  1865  only 
4,833  libraries,  containing  180,854  volumes,  and  in  1871,  13,638 
libraries,  with  1,158,742  volumes. 

Litho-Stones. — -We  mentioned,  in  a  recent  number,  that  a  new 
quarry  had  been  discovered  at  Montreal,  department  of  Ain,  France, 
from  which  it  was  anticipated  large  and  excellent  stones  would  be 
procured,  but  we  regret  to  learn  from  a  Paris  journal  that  the  results 
are  not  satisfactory. 

Papermaking  in  France. — The  following  is  the  value  of  paper 
manufactured  in  five  out  of  sixteen  departments  in  which  this  trade  is 
carried  on,  viz.  : — Isere,  10,564,000  fr.  ;  Charente,  9,031,664  fr.  ; 
Seine-et-Marne,  6,328,520  fr.  ;  Seine-et-Oise,  5,423,548  fr.  ;  Pas-de- 
Calais,  5,140,500  fr.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  report  of 
the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Libel  in  France. — A  sentence  of  ten  days’  imprisonment,  500 
francs  fine,  and  2,000  francs  damages,  has  been  passed  upon  the  respon¬ 
sible  manager  of  the  Bonapartist  journal,  L'Echo  de  Blois,  for  a  libel 
published  against  the  Due  d’Aumale. 

Statistics  of  the  Printing  Trade  in  France. — At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  there  were  in  France  1,430  letterpress 
printing-offices,  1,546  copperplate  and  lithographic  ateliers,  6, 168  book¬ 
sellers,  795  print  and  music  sellers,  and  371  paper  manufactories.  In 
Algiers  there  were  21  letterpress  and  16  lithographic  printing-offices, 
47  booksellers,  and  7  print  and  music  sellers.  In  the  French  colonies 
there  were  21  printing-offices  and  20  booksellers.  The  number  of 
periodical  publications  issued  in  France  is  2,174. 

Trade  in  Paris. — An  improvement  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  printing  trade  in  Paris.  The  agitation  for  compensation  to  those 
printers  who  were  deprived  of  their  privilege  of  exclusiveness  previous 
to  the  present  regime,  still  continues.  In  the  first  five  months  of  the 
present  year  18  new  printing-offices  were  established  in  Paris,  and  60 
in  the  provinces.  Complaints  are  loud  in  France  as  to  the  many  and 
serious  obstacles  thrown  in  the  printer’s  way  by  the  legislature,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  French  master  printer's  responsibility  is  in  fact 
unlimited. 

The  New  French  Postage  Stamps — The  French  Government 
recently  invited  designs  for  a  new  postage-stamp.  The  prizes  offered 
for  the  three  best  designs  were  1,500,  500,  and  300  francs  respectively. 
The  artists  were  left  to  their  own  fancy  as  regards  the  heads  or  figures 
to  be  introduced,  the  only  condition  being  that  no  political  character 
should  be  given  to  either,  and  that  the  words  “  Poste  ”  and  “  Repub- 
lique  Franjaise  ”  were  to  be  included  in  the  composition.  In  answer 
to  this,  431  drawings  and  photographs  were  sent  in,  and  out  of  these, 
after  three  days’  consideration,  twenty-five  were  selected  for  final  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  Postal  Stamp  Committee.  Some  eight  hours  were  taken 
up  in  discussing  their  relative  merits,  and  in  the  end  their  number  was 
reduced  to  three.  The  most  admired  of  the  twenty-five  drawings  was 
Mercury  riding  on  Pegasus.  This  was  pronounced  a  chef-d’ceuvre  of 
composition  and  delicate  miniature  painting.  But  it  was  judged  too 
classic  for  a  postage-stamp.  The  drawing  which  obtained  the  first 
prize  of  1,500  Ir.  represented  Peace  and  Commerce  leaning  on  a  terres¬ 
trial  globe  with  an  equatorial  band,  where  the  words  “  Rdpublique 
Fran5aise  ”  appear.  The  second  prize  is  Abundance  supported  by  a 
shield.  The  third  is  France,  as  a  nude  figure,  holding  a  flambeau  to 
light  the  world.  On  all  the  prize  drawings  the  words  “  Republique 
Franjaise,”  and  the  price  of  the  postage  are  very  apparent.  Certain 
difficulties  of  detail  prevented  the  Committee  from  deciding  whether 
the  Post-office  should  adopt  their  judgment.  The  twenty-five  “  placed  ” 
drawings  were  carefully  transported  to  the  Finance  Minister  for  his 
inspection,  and  the  competition  is  now  reduced  to  the  three  just 
described. 
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The  Paris  papers  report  the  death  of  the  well-known  German  anti¬ 
quarian  publisher  and  bookseller,  Edwin  Tross,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  authorities  extant  on  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Edwin  Tross,  who 
during  his  prolonged  residence  in  Paris  had  become  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  literature  of  his  adopted  country,  has  done  good  service 
by  his  able  editions  and  admirable  publications  of  the  literary  remains 
of  the  earliest  periods  of  learning  in  France. 

An  Ancient  Printing  Business. — “  It  has  been  remarked,”  says 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph,  “  that  of  all  crafts  printing 
can  boast  the  oldest  establishments.  Son  appears  to  succeed  father  in 
that  business  with  greater  regularity  than  in  any  other.  One  of  the 
great  French  printers  died  the  other  day,  and  in  his  funeral  oration  it 
was  stated  that  the  firm  of  which  deceased  was  the  head  dated  back  to 
1481.  The  Journal  des  Debats  traces  this  genealogy.  In  the  year 
named  Engilbert  de  Marnef  set  up  a  printing  ‘  chapelle  ’  at  Poitiers, 
and  fourteen  years  later  Jacques  Bouchet  did  the  same.  Both  of  these 
masters  are  well  reputed  by  bibliophiles.  In  1567  the  rival  firms 
joined  partnership,  and  the  Marnefs  directed  the  chapel  till  their 
extinction  in  1615.  Julien  Thoreau,  a  partner  in  the  house  at  that 
time,  carried  it  on,  and  from  partner  to  partner  it  passed  to  J.  Fleurian 
and  to  Jean  Faulcon,  in  our  own  day.  The  male  Faulcons  ended  with 
Felix,  who  was  Deputy  of  Vienne  and  President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif 
in  1814,  at  the  first  Restoration.  A  nephew,  Barbier,  succeeded  to 
the  ancient  business,  and  he  in  turn  left  it  to  Flenri  Oudin,  a  relative, 
and  husband  to  the  grand-niece  of  Jean  Faulcon.  This  gentleman  it 
was  who  died  the  other  day.  His  sons  continue  the  business,  which  is 
now  amongst  the  largest  in  France,  and  it  is  certainly  unique,  one 
must  suppose,  in  its  unbroken  descent  from  the  founder,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Louis  XI.” 


GERMANY. 

Death  of  Dr.  Andree. — Dr.  Karl  Andree,  the  talented  editor 
of  the  Globus,  died  last  month.  He  was  born  on  the  20th  October, 
1808,  and  when  only  22  years  old  he  commenced  his  journalistic 
labours.  In  1843  he  became  editor  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung ;  after 
holding  this  post  for  three  years  he  in  1846  accepted  the  editorship  of 
the  Bremer  Zeitung,  and  in  1848  he  again  exchanged  his  then  position 
for  a  similar  one  in  connection  with  the  Deutsche  Reichszeitung.  Since 
1855  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  geography 
and  ethnology.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Globus,  a  periodical  de¬ 
voted  to  ethnology,  the  merits  of  which  publication  are  recognized  by 
students  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

Tenders  for  Printing. — We  noticed  last  month  that  the  Prussian 
Royal  Statistical  Bureau  had  invited  tenders  for  the  printing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forthcoming  German  census.  Forty-one  master 
printers,  we  learn,  sent  in  tenders.  The  contract  was  meanwhile  given 
to  a  Berlin  printing  firm.  Our  foreign  contemporaries,  whilst  drawing 
attention  to  this  fact,  express  their  strong  doubts  whether  the  firm 
selected  had  tendered  at  all,  since  the  work  had  already  been  taken  in 
hand  by  them  before  any  of  the  other  firms  knew  whether  their  tender 
had  been  accepted  or  not.  The  authorities  concerned  in  this  affair  are 
much  blamed  for  inviting  tenders  when  the  whole  business  was  but  a 
sham,  since  much  trouble  and  expense  was  needlessly  occasioned  to 
those  who  competed. 

Revival  of  a  Defunct  Journal. — We  recently  announced  that 
the  Altonaer  Merkur,  a  very  old-established  paper,  had  ceased  to  exist. 
We  now  learn  that  it  reappeared  on  the  1st  inst.  It  will  advocate  the 
interests  of  the  National  Liberal  party. 

New  Ticket-Printing  Machine. — Mr.  J.  F.  Klein,  an  engineer 
of  Munich,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  web-machine  for  printing 
railway  tickets,  &c.  The  numbering  and  peforating  of  the  tickets  are 
done  simultaneously  with  the  printing.  The  price  of  this  machine  is 
1,050  marks  (^50.  10s).  We  wonder,  by-the-bye,  what  has  become 
of  Bebro’s  machine  in  this  country. 

Technical  School  for  Printers.' — Some  of  the  leading  master  1 
printers  in  Berlin  contemplate  establishing  a  technical  school  for 
printers’  apprentices. 

Lf.ipsic  Non-Unionist  Trade  Journal. — The  Ldpziger  Mit- 
theilungen,  the  organ  of  the  German  non-unionist  journeymen  printers, 
is  to  be  discontinued.  This  journal  was  established  some  five  years 
ago,  but  had  never  met  with  much  patronage  at  the  hands  of  those 
it  was  intended  for.  We  can  hardly  wonder  at  this,  seeing  that  a 
second  journal  of  a  similar  tendency  is  published  at  Berlin  ;  besides 
which,  they  both  had  to  contend  with  the  Correspondent,  the  German 
Journeymen  Printers’  Association’s  organ,  issued  three  times  a  week, 
and  also  published  at  Leipsic. 

New  Daily  in  Berlin. — Some  disagreement  having  arisen  be¬ 
tween  the  proprietors  of  a  Berlin  daily,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  and  its 
editorial  staff,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the  latter  to  start  a  new  daily  on 
their  own  account,  to  be  called  Neues  Berliner  Tageblatt.  The  first 
number  will  be  published  on  October  1st. 


Death  of  Dr.  Hartel. — Dr.  Hermann  Hartel,  senior  partner 
in  the  well-known  printing  firm  of  Breitkkopf  &  Hartel,  of  Leipsic, 
died  last  month,  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

Congress  of  German  Journalists. — This  Congress  was  opened 
at  Bremen  on  August  22,  when  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
in  favour  of  obtaining  immunity  from  punishment  for  truthful  reports  of 
the  public  proceedings  of  the  law  courts.  It  was  further  resolved  to 
procure  Imperial  legislation  giving  effect  to  the  principle,  which  is  based 
upon  the  indispensable  anonymity  of  the  public  press,  that  when  an 
editor  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  arrest  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Press  Law,  the  authorities  shall  not  be  allowed  to  use  compulsion  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  other  guilty  parties,  and  that 
no  one  shall  be  bound  to  give  evidence  respecting  the  author  or  con¬ 
tributor  of  the  incriminated  matter.  With  regard  to  this  point,  the 
meeting  decided  to  aim  at  obtaining  a  legislative  decision  rendering  it 
permissible  to  compel  a  witness  to  give  testimony  only  in  cases  where 
the  published  matter  involved  a  violation  of  the  secrets  of  office.  The 
following  resolution  was  also  agreed  to  : — “  The  Congress  of  Journalists 
declares  the  anonymity  of  the  press  to  be  a  right  which  its  highest 
duties  render  it  imperative  to  maintain,  and  which  should  only  be 
waived  when  a  strict  adherence  to  it  would  favour  the  impunity  of 
crime.” 


HUNGARY. 

A  Slight  Difference. — A  recent  issue  of  the  Hungarian  Lloyd 
brings  the  following  correction.  In  the  second  line  of  our  first  leader 
instead  of  “  Government  has  a  stupid  courage,”  it  should  read  “  Go¬ 
vernment  has  a  stupendous  courage.” 


ITALY. 

Printing  in  Convents. — A  petition  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Italian  Parliament  urging  them  to  abolish  the  many  printing-offices  now 
existing  in  Italian  convents,  clerical  training  colleges,  and  prisons.  The 
petition,  whilst  pointing  out  the  injustice  thus  inflicted  upon  the  honest 
tax-paying  printer,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  work  is  executed 
in  the  worst  style  at  ruinously  low  prices.  It  is  stated  that  a  similar 
system  largely  obtains  in  the  Austrian  provinces,  bordering  on  Italy, 
and  that  these  printing-offices  in  convents  have  more  specially  increased 
since  1866,  when  many  Italian  religious  communities  were  dissolved. 

Trade  Benefit  Societies. — Our  excellent  contemporary,  L'  Arte 
della  Stampa,  gives,  in  a  recent  number,  an  appreciative  summary  of  the 
objects  and  condition  of  the  Society  called  L' Unione  Pro-Tipografica- 
Italiana  for  1874,  whose  scope  embraces  members  of  the  profession  in 
Turin,  Florence,  and  Rome.  From  this  document  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  associates  in  the  former  place  was  166,  in  Florence  28,  and 
in  Rome  82,  with  29  aged  members,  who,  we  suppose,  do  not  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  funds.  The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
7,052  76  lire*  and  the  expenditure  to  6,672  30,  apportioned  in  the 
following  manner  :  1,921  50  lire  to  sick  members  ;  3,259  50  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  ;  350  to  7  deaths  ;  307  50  to  stamps,  rules,  and 
pamphlets;  to  doctors,  520;  duties,  1 18  80;  and  miscellaneous  expen¬ 
diture,  195  00.  The  society  had  increased  both  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth  in  a  remarkable  manner  since  its  establishment  in  1857.  At 
that  time  its  funds  amounted  to  10,76005  lire;  but  in  the  last  year 
they  had  risen  to  more  than  twice  that  amount  ;  namely,  24,565  41  lire, 
and,  consequently,  the  power  of  the  Society  to  aid  its  members  when 
sick,  and  provide  for  the  interment  of  the  deceased,  was  increased  in  a 
proportionate  degree.  May  it  go  on  and  prosper  in  its  good  work. 

Press  Correcting. — In  a  lengthy  article  by  a  correspondent,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  March-April  issue  of  L’ Arte  della  Stampa  of 
Florence,  the  writer  enters  into  a  comparison  of  the  attention  which  is 
bestowed  on  this  important  subject  by  the  Printers  of  Italy,  France, 
and  England  generally,  in  which  he  regrets  the  laxity  and  want  of 
accurate  acquaintance  with  their  mother-tongue  by  many  of  the  Italian 
printers,  and  does  the  English  the  honour  of  testifying  that  they  are 
!  better  acquainted  with  their  own  language  than  either  the  French  or 
Italian  are  with  theirs  ;  that  their  knowledge  is  more  solid  and  less 
superficial  in  every  way  ( la  istruzione  i  pile  solida,  meno  superjiciale  in 
tutti).  This  is  certainly  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  English  printer, 
which  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  see  bestowed  on  him  by  a  foreigner. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Swiss  Typographic  Society.  - —  The  seventeenth  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  last  month  at  Winterthur.  It  was 
reported  that  the  funds  of  the  society  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  amount  invested  on  behalf  of  the  sick  and  death  funds  is  20,000  fr. ; 
it  was  therefore  resolved  that  in  future  200  fr.  instead  of  100  fr.  as  here¬ 
tofore,  be  paid  to  the  relatives  of  any  deceased  member ;  the  money 


*  The  lira  is  about  equal  to  a  French  franc. 
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paid  to  sick  members  was  also  increased  from  2  j  to  5  fr.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  Sunday  work,  and  the 
general  introduction  of  the  ten  hours  movement. 

Swiss  Paper  Exhibition. — A  paper  exhibition  has  been  opened 
in  Zofingen,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Paper-makers’ 
Association,  which  is  being  held  there. 

Technical  Education  for  Printers.— Messrs.  Carl  &  Nicolaus 
Benziger  have  just  added  to  their  extensive  printing  establishment  at 
Einsiedeln  a  technical  training-school  for  their  apprentices. 


<£tijglis|r  Jollhrgs. 


Copyright  between  England  and  France. — The  following 
declaration  cancelling  Section  3  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Copyright  Con¬ 
vention  between  Great  Britain  and  France  of  November  3,  1851,  has 
just  been  published  : — 

“Signed  at  London,  August  11,  1875. 

“The  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  being  desirous  to  secure  more  completely  in  each  of  the  two 
countries  the  legal  protection  of  the  property  in  dramatic  works,  and  to 
prevent  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  to  which  proceedings  against 
piracy  of  works  passing  for  fair  imitations  or  adaptations  may  give 
rise,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  provisions  : — 

“Paragraph  3  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Convention  of  Nov.  3,  1851, 
for  the  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  property  of  literary  or  artistic  works, 
which  is  in  the  following  terms,  is  cancelled  : — It  is  understood  that  the 
protection  stipulated  by  the  present  article  is  not  intended  to  prohibit 
fair  imitations  or  adaptations  of  dramatic  works  to  the  stage  in  England 
and  France  respectively,  but  is  only  meant  to  prevent  piratical  trans¬ 
lations.  Consequently,  in  deciding  questions  of  piracy  of  dramatic 
works,  the  Courts  of  Justice  of  the  respective  countries  will  apply 
Article  IV.  of  the  said  Convention  of  November  3,  1851,  as  if  the 
above  recited  paragraph  3  had  not  been  inserted  therein.  The  present 
declaration  shall  have  the  same  force  and  duration  as  the  Convention 
of  November  3,  1851,  to  which  it  is  annexed.  In  witness  whereof,  the 
undersigned,  duly  authorized  for  this  purpose,  have  signed  the  present 
declaration,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

“Done  in  duplicate,  at  London,  the  nth  day  of  August,  1875. 

“(L.S.)  Derby. 

“(L.S.)  DTIarcourt.” 

The  Echo  announces  that  on  and  after  Monday,  the  4th  of  October, 
it  will  appear  as  a  morning  paper. 

The  Blackburn  Standard,  in  East  Lancashire,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Preston  Herald.  The  Saturday  edition  has 
been  enlarged  from  fifty-six  to  sixty-eight  columns. 

The  Obituary  is  now  published  fortnightly  instead  of  weekly.  The 
editor,  in  an  address,  says,  with  curious  felicity,  “in  certain  quarters 
the  liveliest  interest  in  our  undertaking  is  manifested.  The  paper 
proposes  to  reproduce  the  more  important  obituary  announcements 
commencing  half  a  century  back.” 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  has  ceased  his  connection  with  the  Neiv  York 
Herald.  For  more  than  two  years  he  was  not  merely  the  London,  but 
the  principal  European  correspondent  of  the  Herald,  and  in  that  capa¬ 
city  acted  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  the  Madrid  outbreak,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  editorship 
of  the  World  (of  which,  it  is  said,  he  is  now  sole  proprietor),  which 
Mr.  Yates  undertook  when  that  journal  started,  is,  it  is  stated,  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  continuance  of  his  duties  on  the  Herald,  and  hence 
Mr.  Yates’s  resignation  of  his  position  on  that  paper. 

New  Church  of  England  Review. — In  October  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  No.  I.  of  The  Church  Qucmerly,  a  high-class  Theological 
Review,  containing  original  articles  on  religious,  biblical,  liturgical,  and 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  as  well  as  reviews  of  books.  The  first  number 
will  contain,  among  others,  articles  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.  P. ,  and  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.  It  will  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  New-street  square. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Ashbef.  is  about  to  issue  a  fresh  series  of  his  fac-simile 
reproductions,  to  consist  of  a  selection  of  early  printed  plays  and  inter¬ 
ludes,  and  of  short  tracts  principally  illustrative  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
drama.  The  fac-similes  will  be  produced  by  the  lithographic  process. 
The  series  is  in  two  divisions,  the  dramatic,  including  the  “Taming 
of  the  Shrew,’’  1594;  “King  Lear,”  1605;  and  the  interludes  of 
“  Thersytes,”  “  Jacke  Jugeler,”  and  “  Godly  Queene  Hester.”  The 
miscellaneous  division  will  contain  “Kemp’s  Nine  Days’  Wonder,” 
“Tarlton’s  Jests,”  “The  Kind-harts  Dream,”  and  “Marocca’s 
Extalicus,  or  Bank’s  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance.” 


Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  have  issued  the  first 
part  of  a  new  monthly  periodical,  entitled  “Studies  from  Nature.” 
Each  number  will  be  illustrated  with  four  permanent  photographic 
plates.  A  special  feature  will  be  the  publication  in  this  work,  from 
time  to  time,  of  views  of  nature  and  life  in  action.  Accompanying 
each  plate  is  a  page  of  descriptive  text  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Stephen 
Thomson. 

A  new  edition  of  Chatto  &  Jackson’s  well-known  history  of  wood¬ 
engraving  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
Mr.  .Chatto,  the  publisher,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Chatto,  the  author. 

Mr.  James  Kelly,  of  Glasgow,  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of  verse, 
to  be  entitled  “The  Printer’s  Carnival,  and  other  Poems,”  which  will 
appear  shortly.  The  principal  poem  is  a  lively  description  of  a  printer’s 
“  spree,”  with  tales  or  songs  given  by  a  number  of  the  guests.  Many 
of  the  smaller  poems,  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  are 
written  in  a  humorous  vein. 

The  “  Member  for  Paris  ”  and  the  “  Boudoir  Cabal  ”  are  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Grenville  Murray,  of  Queeti’s  Messenger  notoriety, 
and  better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume  of  “  The  Roving  Englishman,” 
who  has  also  been,  we  believe,  writing  some  of  the  best  things  in  the 
World. 

A  COMPANY  has  been  started  in  Leicester,  called  the  Conservative 
Newspaper  and  Printing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ,£5,000,  in  20s. 
shares.  3 

It  is  contemplated  starting  a  daily  morning  paper  in  Limerick 
shortly. 

It  has  cost,  says  a  writer  in  the  Marylebone  Mercury,  and  he  ought 
to  know  if  anybody  does,  £16,000  to  establish  the  Hornet.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Pictorial  World  have  spent  about  £10,000. 
The  World  is  said  to  have  cost  £(5,000,  but  we  should  demur  to 
that,  believing  that  nothing  like  that  amount  has  been  outlaid.  The 
Daily  Telegi-aph  was  bought  by  its  present  proprietors  “  for  a  song 
it  pays  £70,000  a  year. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  in  the  press  a  new  edition,  entirely 
recast,  of  P.  G.  Hamerton’s  valuable  work  on  “  Etching  and  Etchers,” 
which  is  now  out  of  print.  The  illustrations  will  all  be  new  and  the  text 
re-written  so  as  to  include  the  latest  methods  and  improvements  in  the 
art. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  informed  that  a  Royal  Commission  on 
copyright,  eminently  representative  in  character,  and  with  Earl  Stanhope 
for  its  chairman,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  awaits 
the  Royal  sanction,  prior  to  its  session,  about  January  next,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  direction  and  extent  to  which  international,  colonial, 
and  domestic  copyright  can  be  improved. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  just  issued  an  edition  of  the 
Prayer-book,  which  is  thus  described  in  an  accompanying  printed  slip  : 
— “  The  Canticles  and  Psalms  are  pointed  for  chanting  by  the  simple 
device  of  printing  in  thicker  type  the  letter  which  commences  each  bar. 
This  does  not  spoil  the  book  for  reading,  as  the  introduction  of  any  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of  division  would  have  done.  The  object  has  been 
to  produce  a  pointing  which  shall  represent,  on  the  whole,  such  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  as  exists.  There  is  more  agreement  on  the  subject 
than  might  be  supposed,  the  chief  differences  of  opinion  being  in  pass¬ 
ages  which  do  not  admit  of  any  really  satisfactory  pointing.  The  ac¬ 
cent  or  pause  in  the  recitation  is  not  indicated  in  this  edition,  there  being 
less  agreement  on  this  point ;  but  an  accent  could  be  introduced  in  a 
future  edition,  if  it  should  be  found  desirable.  The  pointing  has  been 
carried  out  by  a  committee,  whose  labours  have  extended  over  fifteen 
months.  ” 

French  “News.” — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  says: — 
“  How  little  Parisian  journalists  often  know  of  what  passes  in  their  own 
capital  is  shown  by  a  paragraph  in  a  paper  published  this  (Wednesday) 
evening,  which  states  that  M.  Arch,  the  great  English  agitator,  yester¬ 
day,  in  London,  addressed  English  workmen,  members  of  the  Peace 
Society.  Would  the  editor  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  speech  was 
delivered  in  Paris,  and  was  ostensibly  addressed  to  French  workmen, 
though  Englishmen  formed  the  majority  of  the  audience?  As  will  be 
inferred  from  this  blunder,  the  English  Peace  Mission  has  attracted 
very  little  notice  in  Paris. 

The  Factory  Acts  in  Scotland. — At  an  inquiry  opened  in 
Glasgow  by  the  Factory  Acts  Commissioners,  evidence  was  given 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  Acts  in  Scotland.  The  half-time  system 
was  reported  to  have  proved  a  failure.  Both  employers  and  school¬ 
masters  considered  it  troublesome  to  work,  and,  consequently,  dis¬ 
couraged  it.  Mr.  Vokes,  sub-inspector  of  factories,  stated  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  were  generally  well  carried  out  in  factories,  but  in 
the  cases  of  fancy  box-makers,  milliners,  and  dressmakers,  there  were 
frequent  complaints  about  long  hours.  If  there  was  to  be  a  thorough 
enforcement  of  the  Acts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  large  staff  of 
pispectory,  so  that  small  places  might  be  covered. 
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A  fire  broke  out  on  the  4th  inst.  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  May- 
field  &  Co.,  printers  and  lithographers,  Broad-street,  Nottingham.  The 
damage  done  is  estimated  at  £200,  but  the  loss  is  fully  covered  by 
insurance  in  the  London  and  Lancashire  Company.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  is  not  yet  known. 

Fatal  Boiler  Explosion. — At  the  paper-mills  of  Messrs.  Harrison 
&  Long,  Penny  Bridge,  near  Ulverstone,  a  boiler  exploded  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  killed  Mr.  John  Long  (one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mills)  and 
two  women  named  Bivens  and  Barthem.  Several  other  persons  were 
severely  injured. 

The  late  Danish  poet,  Andersen,  has  left  all  his  properly,  amounting 
to  about  20,000  thalers,  besides  valuable  collections,  to  the  Councillor 
of  State  Collin,  whose  family  behaved  very  kindly  to  him  in  his  early 
days. 

A  clearance  sale  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin’s  publications 
previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  bulk  of  their  stock  to  their  new  buildings 
adjoining  Belle  Sauvage-yard  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Hodgson,  who 
will  sell  by  auction,  at  their  rooms,  1 1 5,  Chancery-lane,  on  Monday, 
September  20,  and  four  following  days,  upwards  of  100,000  volumes  of 
popular  illustrated  works. 

“  Welsh  Patriotism  ;  or,  the  Landing  of  the  French  at  Fishguard,” 
is  the  title  of  a  newly- published  book,  written  by  Mr.  John  Harries,  who, 
“  although  the  historian  of  a  warlike  enterprise,”  says  the  Athenceum, 
“  is  careful  to  tell  us  he  is  a  man  of  peace.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  printer  as 
well  as  the  author  of  the  little  book  before  us.  But,  although  not  of 
the  number  of  those  who  delight  in  war,  ‘  seeing  that  it  is  frequently 
terrible,’  he  has  related  the  heroic  actions  of  his  countrymen  with  as 
much  delight  as  if  he  had  spent  years  amidst  scenes  of  bloodshed.  Mr. 
Harries,  a  Pembroke  Welshman  ( Cymro  sir  Betnfro ),  is  not  only  a 
prose  writer  but  a  poet,  and  gives  us  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in  that 
department  of  letters.  He  is  speaking  of  his  own  country  men  and 
women  :  — 

‘  We  stoop  not  to  flatter,  nor  do  we  court  fame, 

But  our  deeds  will  our  praises  bespeak  ; 

There  are  arms  strong  and  true,  and  brave  hearts  not  a  few, 

To  be  found  in  the  “  Land  of  the  Leek.” 

You  never  will  doubt  it,  when  once  you  have  read 
How  bravely  our  women  could  dare  ; 

When  with  red  flannel  whittles,  and  steeple-crown  hats, 

They  routed  the  French  on  Pencaer.’ 

It  is  not  given  to  every  historian  to  be  at  once  a  poet,  a  patriot,  and 
a  printer.1' 

The  Press  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Visit  to  Sheffield. — 
The  World  says  that  the  two  daily  Sheffield  newspapers  went  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  engaging  special  staffs  of  writers,  whose  numbers  and  qualities 
were  placarded  on  every  dead  wall  in  the  town,  to  adequately  chronicle 
the  fetes  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Sheffield. 
The  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  had  twenty-seven  reporters  engaged,  a 
portion  of  the  route  being  assigned  to  each  writer,  who  had  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  how  much  he  could  write  about  nothing.  Every  day, 
for  nearly  a  week  (although  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  practically 
only  in  the  town  forty-eight  hours),  the  two  newspapers  printed  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty-five  columns  descriptive  of  the  appearance  of  the  streets, 
the  decorations,  and,  in  short,  every  imaginable  detail.  One  of  the 
papers  (th z  Sheffield  Telegi-aph)  sold  on  Tuesday  47,000  copies  of  the 
issue  containing  the  account  of  the  Royal  visitors’  reception.  Later  in 
the  day  a  shilling  was  freely  offered  for  a  copy  of  the  paper,  but  not  one 
could  be  obtained.  The  printers  stuck  to  their  work  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  the  heat  and  fatigue  proved  too  much  for  them  at  last,  and 
they  succumbed.  The  editor  of  the  Telegraph  (Mr.  Leng)  must  have 
marvelled  greatly  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  revising  the  plethoric  reports  of 
this  overwhelming  burst  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  throne  ;  for 
he  cannot  yet  have  forgotten  that  not  many  years  ago  the  revolting  trade 
outrages  committed  in  the  factories  by  the  Sheffield  “  rough”  compelled 
him  to  have  a  loaded  pistol  on  his  desk  as  he  read  and  wrote. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jackson  on  the  Manuscripts  at  Longleat. 
—  “I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  so  it  is — there  is  always  a  certain  charm 
about  an  old  MS.  which  a  printed  book  does  not  possess.  If  of  any 
printed  book  there  are  only  two  copies  left  or  known,  still  there  may  be 
more  yet  to  come  to  light.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  printed,  and  so  far 
is  supposed — if  forgotten  or  rare  now — to  have  been  better  known  once. 
But  an  odd  MS.  ! — which  none  or  few  have  ever  seen,  which  has  never 
been  printed — about  that  there  is  an  undefinable  and  sometimes  roman¬ 
tic  idea  that  it  must  contain  something  wonderfully  curious.  So,  carry¬ 
ing  )ou  in  my  cursory  description  to  the  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  old 
library,  I  must  say  at  once  that  it  is  simply  possible  only  to  give  a  very 
merest  outline  of  what  they  are ;  for  they  cannot  be  properly  appreciated, 
even  by  connoisseurs,  without  being  very  carefully  and  leisurely  exa¬ 
mined  one  by  one.  The  MSS.  of  which  I  am  speaking  occupy  two 
shelves  ;  total  length  36  feet.  They  are  volumes  large  and  small,  from 
largest  folio  to  smallest  duodecimo.  They  were  some  years  ago  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  externally,  and  the  ancient  leaves  were  on  the  eve 


of  parting  company  with  one  another,  through  mere  antiquity;  but  they 
were  most  carefully  attended  to,  and  were  all  by  the  order  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  owner,  placed  in  proper  hands  in  London,  and  now  stand  secure 
for  many  generations  to  come.” 

The  Dublin  Printers  and  the  O’Connell  Centenary. — 
“  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  past,”  writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
Scottish  Typographical  Circular,  “the  printers’  society  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  took  part,  as  a  trade  body,  in  a  public  demonstration,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  O’Connell  cen¬ 
tenary.  The  society-house,  Denmark-street,  was  the  place  of  muster 
on  the  morning  of  the  demonstration,  and  at  ten  o’clock  there  were 
about  300  in  attendance.  Each  member  displayed  a  badge  peculiar  to 
the  trade,  consisting  of  a  green  rosette,  with  a  representation  of  a 
printing  press  in  the  centre  worked  on  white  silk.  The  new  trade 
banner  was  carried  in  front  in  a  four-horse  brake.  The  centre  of  the 
trade  side  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  admirably  correct  representation 
of  the  Columbian  press.  Resting  on  the  globe  of  the  top  are  medallion 
portraits  of  Schoeffer  and  Caxton,  the  two  founders  of  the  art.  Round 
the  border  are  beautiful  graphic  sketches  of  scenes  connected  with  the 
printing  profession — the  composing-room,  with  two  men  employed  at 
the  case  ;  the  editorial  and  literary  departments  of  a  newspaper  office  ; 
and  also  admirable  miniature  representations  of  the  old  hand  press  and 
of  the  double  cylinder  machine.  In  large  letters  are  emblazoned  the 
title  of  the  society,  and  the  motto,  ‘  Associated  to  protect  our  rights, 
not  to  infringe  upon  those  of  others.’  The  obverse  side  displays  a 
beautiful  allegorical  design.  On  the  left  side  is  seen  a  brightly-painted 
figure  of  Erin  standing  on  a  flower-covered  rock  by  the  sea-coast,  with 
the  blue  waves  breaking  at  her  feet.  She  rests  her  left  arm  upon 
a  golden  bark,  and  with  her  right  hand  she  waves  a  green  scarf  above 
her  head,  welcoming  a  fleet  that  is  seen  in  the  middle  distance  approach¬ 
ing  the  shore.  The  fleet  is  headed  by  a  vessel  on  whose  broad  flag 
appears  the  words,  ‘The  Press,  the  Light  of  the  World.’  Beneath,  on 
either  corner  of  the  canvas,  are  excellent  representations  of  the  old  Par¬ 
liament  House  in  College  Green,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The 
upper  border  is  decorated  with  admirable  paintings  of  old  ecclesiastical 
ruins.  The  banner  was  beautifully  trimmed,  decorated,  and  uphol¬ 
stered.  An  interesting  and  novel  part  of  the  letterpress  printers’  share 
in  the  procession  was  that  of  a  large,  well-draped  van  carrying  a  neat 
Albion  press,  at  which  two  veterans  of  the  profession  were  actively 
engaged  in  printing  a  very  neat  and  instructive  quarto  centenary  com¬ 
memoration  sheet,  which  was  distributed  ad  libitum  during  the  whole 
period  which  the  procession  occupied  in  passing  through  the  streets. 
For  this  most  admirable  feature  in  the  procession  they  were  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  Alderman  Purdon,  who  generously  placed  the  press 
at  the  disposal  of  the  printers.  A  deputation  of  Cork  printers  was 
associated  with  the  Dublin  body  on  the  occasion.  The  printers  had 
the  ninth  place  in  the  procession,  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  no  body  of  men  in  the  demonstration  made  a  more  respectable 
appearance.  Everything  went  off  satisfactorily  with  them,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  from  the  outset  to  the  break-up.” 

A  Rare  Book.— The  Birmingham  Post  says  : — “The  long  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Dr.  James  Prince  Lee,  with  King 
Edward’s  School,  in  this  town,  gives  much  interest  to  the  sale,  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  of  the  portion  of  the  bishop’s  library  which  his 
widow  retained  till  her  death.  The  general  library  was  bequeathed  to 
Owen’s  College,  Manchester;  but  the  books  belonging  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Lee  are  now  to  be  sold,  and  some  of  them  are  of  exceptional  interest 
and  value.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  noble  copy,  as  pure  and  per¬ 
fect  as  the  day  it  was  issued — nearly  four  centuries  ago — of  the  far-famed 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  prepared  and  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  famous  Cardinal  Ximenes,  between  1514  and  1517,  at  a  cost  of 
50,000  ducats.  The  interest  of  the  work  is  not  merely  from  its  being 
a  superb  example  of  the  then  recent  art  of  printing  with  movable 
types,  which  Gutenberg,  and  Fust,  and  Scheffer  had  perfected  half 
a  century  before,  but  because  the  edition  is  the  first  Polyglot  copy 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  tongue.  The  rarest  and 
choicest  of  all  these  incunabula,  or  works  of  early  printing  is,  of 
course,  the  famous  Mazarine  Bible,  issued  more  than  half  a 
century  earlier,  and  copies  of  which  have  realized  from  ,£2,000  to 
,£3,000.  The  Ximenes  Polyglot  (or  Complutensian,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  from  the  academy  in  which  it  was  compiled),  is  in  sJx  folio 
volumes,  giving  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint  (Greek),  and  the  Vulgate 
(Latin)  versions,  with  elaborate  collations.  The  Greek  is  a  curious 
letter,  imitating  the  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Hebrew 
is  a  very  noble  type.  Every  page  of  Dr.  Lee's  copy  is  clean  and 
perfect,  and  the  six  volumes  have  been  carefully  collated  by  an  expert, 
and  have  been  found  to  be  complete.  The  publication  was  delayed 
till  1522  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  1517,  and  only  600 
copies  were  issued,  of  which  so  many  have  perished  or  become  imper¬ 
fect  that  a  complete  and  perfect  copy  is  a  rara  avis  in  the  bibliographic 
world.  As  the  work  has  not  only  a  remarkable  interest  to  Biblical 
scholars,  but  is  also  one  of  the  first  great  works  of  the  typographic  art, 
and  as  Dr.  Lee’s  copy  is  exceptionally  fine  in  condition,  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  excite  a  keen  competition,  and  realize  a  high  price.” 
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Le  Moussu  v.  Leitch. — The  plaintiff,  a  draughtsman,  sued  in 
the  City  of  London  Court,  before  Mr.  Besley,  Deputy  Judge,  for 
£3.  ns.  3d.,  balance  of  an  account  of  £6.  5s.  6d.,  for  drawings  for 
engraving.  The  cause  was  heard  before  a  jury,  to  whom  it  had  been 
referred  some  time  ago.  The  defence,  in  effect,  was  that  the  charges 
had  been  excessive,  being  beyond  6d.  per  inch,  which  was  to  have  been 
paid  by  contract.  A  bill  was  put  in,  showing  that  £2.  14s.  3d.  had  been 
paid  to  plaintiff.  It  was  submitted  that  this  was  in  discharge  of  the 
whole  claim.  The  defendant  paid  7s.  6d.  into  court,  as  he  had  been 
able  to  use  a  drawing  which  had  been  thought  to  be  useless.  Mr. 
Coote  conducted  the  case  for  the  defendants,  for  whom  Mr.  Skerrey, 
one  of  the  defendants,  was  called,  as  well  as  Mr.  Kettell,  the  manager. 
The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  of  his  claim,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  paid  into  court. 

The  “Canvassing”  Trade. — At  the  Bradford  County  Court,  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.C.,  Judge,  John  M ‘Grady  and  James 
Grant;  book  agents,  Northampton-street,  sued  George  Holland,  painter, 
Abbey-street,  for  £2.  15s.  6d.,  being  the  price  of  a  Bible  delivered  to 
him  by  a  collector  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs  stated  that  the  can¬ 
vasser  had  sold  a  Bible  to  defendant  at  £2.  18s.,  some  time  ago,  2s.  6d. 
being  paid  on  account  at  the  time.  Defendant  afterwards  refused  the 
contract,  and  offered  the  plaintiffs  the  Bible  and  the  2s.  6d.  back,  but 
this  offer  they  refused. — His  Honour  (to  defendant) :  What  are  you? — - 
Defendant:  A  painter. — His  Honour:  A  working  man  or  master? — 
Defendant :  A  journeyman. — His  Honour  :  What  wages  do  you  re¬ 
ceive?^ — Defendant:  6Jd.  an  hour. — His  Honour:  Did  you  offer  to 
give  the  Bible  back? — Defendant:  Yes. — His  Honour  (to  plaintiff): 
You  take  advantage  of  the  improvidence  of  working  men  to  buy  things 
beyond  their  means.  £2.  18s.  for  a  Bible  is  an  enormous  sum.  If  you 
choose  to  conduct  business  in  this  way,  you  must  take  the  consequences. 
You  can  take  the  Bible  back  again. — Verdict  for  the  defendant.  [A 
few  more  of  such  decisions,  and  there  will  be  dealt  the  death-blow  to 
the  old-fashioned  “canvassing”  trade.] 

Action  against  a  Railway  Company  for  Delay. — An  action 
was  brought  in  the  Bradford  County  Court,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Barker, 
printer,  Cleckheaton,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £14.  17s.  6d.  from  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  damages  arising  from 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  a  quantity  of  posting  bills  confided  to  their 
care  by  the  plaintiff.— Mr.  Neill  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Terry 
represented  the  company. — The  plaintiff  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  &  Co.  for  the  supply  of  a  large  number  of  bills, 
which  were  to  be  posted  for  Whit-week — Whit  Monday  being  the 
17th  of  May.  The  bills  were  all  ready  by  the  14th  of  May,  and  were 
on  that  day  delivered  to  the  defendants,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Wilkin¬ 
son  &  Co.,  at  Sheffield,  and  with  the  words,  “Bills,  very  important, 
per  first  train,”  on  the  label.  In  ordinary  course  they  should  have 
been  delivered  on  the  following  day,  Saturday,  or  at  the  latest  on  the 
Monday  morning,  but  they  did  not  come  to  hand  till  the  22nd,  and 
were  then  of  no  use  whatever.  Messrs.  Wilkinson  had  some  ten  or 
twelve  men  engaged  on  the  Whit-Monday  in  readiness  to  post  the  bills 
if  they  had  arrived.  The  bills  were  given  back  to  the  railway  com¬ 
pany,  and  there  had  been  some  overtures  from  them  to  the  plaintiff — - 
they  had  offered  him  £4,  which  he  declined.  Copies  of  the  bills 
were  handed  to  his  Honour,  who,  after  examining  them,  observed 
that  the  announcements  they  contained  referred  to  no  particular  time. 
Mr.  Terry,  for  the  company,  said  that  at  the  time  the  bills  were  sent 
the  traffic  was  very  great  in  consequence  of  the  Whitsuntide  holidays, 
and  the  defendants  were  unable  to  deliver  the  bills  as  soon  as  they 
would  have  done  in  ordinary  circumstances.  After  some  discussion, 
his  Honour  gave  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  one  farthing,  and  directed 
the  company  to  return  the  bills  to  the  plaintiff  within  one  week. 

Robbery  at  a  Newspaper  Office. — John  Stout,  19,  was 
charged  at  Guildhall  with  stealing  letters  containing  cheques  and  Post- 
office  orders  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Iron  newspaper,  of 
12,  Fetter-lane.  He  was  also  charged  with  receiving  them  well  know¬ 
ing  them  to  have  been  stolen.  It  appeared  that  an  office-boy  in  the 
employ  of  the  prosecutors,  named  Henry  Catlin,  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  prisoner,  and,  according  to  his  account,  between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  one  morning  last  month  the  prisoner  asked  him 
to  take  all  the  letters  addressed  to  “  J.  W.  Rushby,”  and  give 
them  to  him.  Catlin  gave  him  two  on  that  morning,  and  five  more  on 
the  two  succeeding  mornings.  He  also  gave  the  prisoner  some 
envelopes  and  memorandum  forms  the  same  morning  at  his  request. 
The  next  day,  he  found  a  letter  in  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  on 
opening  it  found  a  cheque  in  it.  He  gave  that  to  the  prisoner.  The 
prisoner  did  not  give  him  anything  for  the  letters,  nor  did  he  pro¬ 
mise  to  give  him  anything.  Catlin  gave  him  the  letters  because  he  asked 
him.  Alderman  Figgins  remanded  the  prisoner  for  other  witnesses  to 
be  brought  from  the  country.  While  the  prisoner  was  under  remand,  he 


asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  statement,  and  was  told  by  the  officer 
to  write  down  whatever  he  had  to  state.  On  being  furnished  with 
paper,  pen  and  ink,  he  wrote  a  statement  admitting  taking  and  dealing 
with  the  cheques  and  post-office  orders,  but  throwing  all  the  blame 
upon  two  boys,  Catlin  (before  referred  to)  and  Stoessiger,  who  he  said 
brought  the  cheques  and  gave  them  to  him.  The  prisoner  was  brought 
up  on  remand  last  Monday  week,  and  in  answer  to  the  charge  said  he 
did  not  forge  the  endorsement,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
he  did  it.  He  reserved  his  defence,  and  called  no  witnesses.  Mr. 
Alderman  Figgins  committed  him  for  trial. 


(ibituarg. 


Alexander  Gardner. — In  the  decease  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gardner, 
printer  and  publisher,  we  have  lost,  says  the  Paisley  and  Renfrewshire 
Gazette,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens.  Few  men  were 
found  more  steadily  and  uniformly  at  their  post  than  the  deceased.  He 
made  his  business  his  pleasure,  and  at  all  times  and  seasons  his  cus¬ 
tomers  were  almost  sure  of  his  personal  attention.  He  was  a  practical 
printer  before  he  was  a  bookseller,  and  learned  his  craft  under  the 
tutorage  of  the  late  Stephen  Young,  the  printer  of,  amongst  other  local 
issues,  the  first  edition  of  “Tannahill,”  a  work  of  which  Mr.  Gardner, 
within  the  last  few  years,  published  a  verbatim  reprint.  The  Friendly 
Monitor  has  been  issued  regularly  from  his  establishment  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Mr.  Gardner  in  his  time,  too,  was  a  religious  contro¬ 
versialist,  and  printed  several  of  his  own  pamphlets  on  points  of  doc¬ 
trine  or  discipline,  marked  by  considerable  force  of  reasoning  and 
terseness  and  vigour  of  expression.  Mr.  Gardner  was  one  of  those 
men  of  whom  it  is  said  they  die  in  harness.  Advanced  in  years  as  he 
was,  and  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  opportunity  sufficient  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  had  such  been  his  choice,  he  preferred  his  round  of  duties,  and  was 
therewith  content.  Mr.  Gardner  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and 
in  his  time  was  the  printer  of  more  than  one  local  newspaper.  The 
Western  Independent,  a  short-lived  “  Liberal  ”  sheet,  the  first  number 
of  which  appeared  on  Thursday,  Feb.  13th,  1834,  carries  his  imprint, 
and  is  a  creditable  specimen  of  typography.  It  bears  the  “  fourpence” 
red  stamp,  and  although  containing  no  more  than  a  third  of  the 
matter  of  our  present  larger  weeklies,  has  the  selling  price  marked  of 
“  sevenpence.  ”  Some  dozen  years  afterwards  Mr.  Gardner  was,  fora 
short  period,  the  printer  of  the  Renfrewhire  Advertiser ,  a  paper  that  for 
a  time  succeeded  the  old  Paisley  Advertiser.  Of  late  years  he  gained 
some  reputation  by  several  tasteful  reprints  of  one  or  two  of  our  more 
noted  local  publications,  such  as  the  “  Works  of  Tannahill,”  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  “The  Harp  of  Renfrewshire,”  and 
“Motherwell’s  Minstrelsy.” 

Churchill.  —  We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Churchill,  the  medical  publisher,  who  for  many  years,  originally  in 
Princes-street,  Oxford-street,  and  subsequently  in  New  Burlington  - 
street,  has  been  most  intimately  associated  with  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  by  the  publication  of  their  works.  Mr.  Churchill 
died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  was  within  a  few 
hours  of  completing  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Pinwell. — By  the  death  of  Mr.  George  John  Pinwell,  the 
Water-colour  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  talented  members.  Mr. 
Pinwell,  who  died  on  Wednesday  at  his  residence,  Warwick  House, 
Adelaide-road,  Haverstock-hill,  at  the  early  age  of  33,  was  bom  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  26th  of  December,  1842.  After  studying  at  the  Hearthley 
School  of  Art,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  1869 
he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours, 
the  membership  of  the  Society  being  conferred  upon  him  two  years  later. 
His  high  reputation  also  gained  for  him  the  honour  of  election  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours. 
He  exhibited  his  first  water-colour  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  in  1865,  and 
from  that  year  his  success  was  continuous.  Among  his  more  important 
works  were  his  drawings  for  Dalziel’s  “Wayside  Posies,”  for  Jean  In- 
gelow’s  Poems,  and  for  Buchanan’s  “Ballads  of  the  Affections.”  Mr. 
Pinwell’s  drawings  on  wood  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  current 
periodical  literature,  some  of  his  most  successful  efforts  being  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  Once  a  Week,  Good  Words,  the  Sunday  Magazine,  and  Lon- 
don  Society.  Mr.  Pinwell  also  illustrated  Dalziel’s  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield” 
in  1864. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Late  Mr.  M'Farlane,  of  Edinburgh.— Within  the  last 
month,  another  of  the  links  in  the  chain  connected  with  lithography  in 
Scotland  has  been  severed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  M'Farlane,  of  the  firm 
of  M'Farlane  &  Erskine,  lithographers,  Edinburgh.  The  introduction  of 
Mr.  M‘Farlane  to  the  art  of  lithography  was  entirely  fortuitous.  De¬ 
signed  for  another  profession,  he  joined,  at  rather  an  advanced  age,  Mr. 
F.  Schenck,  a  practical  and  well-known  artistic  lithographer,  and  to¬ 
gether  founded  the  well-known  firm  of  Schenck  and  M‘Farlane.  From 
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this  period,  his  history  is  identified  with  that  of  the  progress  of  fine-art 
lithography  in  Edinburgh,  and  with  its  marvellous  development  there 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Though  not  himself  a  practical  man,  he 
did  much  to  stimulate  the  advance  of  the  art,  and  still  more  to  bring  the 
products  of  it  into  general  use,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  cost  a  large 
expenditure  of  both  capital  and  labour.  The  firm  became  second  to 
none  in  the  production  of  chalk  portraiture,  introducing  into  its  ‘‘atelier” 
many  first-class  artists,  who  have  acquired  great  celebrity  :  we  need  only 
mention  the  name  of  Gebhart,  the  Belgian  artist,  whose  talent  was  first 
cultured  in  the  firm  of  Schenck  and  M'Farlane  ;  and  we  may  also  add  the 
name  of  Ot  to  Leydie,  the  portrait-painter,  and,  indeed,  several  others 
well  known  to  fame,  who  have,  as  it  were,  graduated  in  the  workshops  of 
the  firm.  He  was,  as  a  kin  dly  generous  employer,  greatly  esteemed  by  all 
who  had  business  relations  with  him.  Ripe  in  years,  he  passed  away,  hav¬ 
ing  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  endeavours  to  establish  a  name  for  his 
firm  of  sufficient  merit  to  rank  amongst  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest, 
for  lithographic  art  in  Scotland.  The  business  is  still  carried  on  with 
its  ancient  vigour  by  the  surviving  partner,  Mr.  Erskine,  who  has  a  vast 
practical  experience. 


The  will  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Isaac  Williams,  music  publisher,  of  19, 
Paternoster- row,  and  of  Eastern  House,  Fortis-green,  Hornsey,  who 
died  on  the  20th  of  June  last,  was  proved  on  the  nth  of  last  month, 
the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  ,£6,000.  The  testator  gives, 
devises,  and  bequeaths  all  his  real  and  personal  estate,  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever,  to  his  wife,  for  her  own  absolute  use  and  benefit. 


Mr.  C.  Brandauer,  pen-maker,  of  Birmingham,  has  taken  into 
partnership  Mr.  Gustav  Sutorius  and  Mr.  Joseph  Letiere  Petit,  who 
have  had  the  joint  management  of  his  works  for  many  years.  The 
business  will  be  carried  on  under  the  style  of  C.  Brandauer  &  Co. 

Mr.  H.  Higham,  of  Kensington,  has  purchased-  the  printing  and 
stationery  business  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Rule,  72,  Fafringdon-street. 


dmjcttc  IWLcxs. 

Dividend  Meetings. 

September  13.  R.  T.  Pearson,  bookseller  and  printer,  Hartlepool. 
September  15.  A.  McCullum,  printer,  Newcastle. 


Ilnsfocrs  lo  Corrcs]ioitbtn:ts. 

T.  S.  Watson,  London. — Thanks  for  the  reply.  We  regret  that  we 
could  not  await  your  return  to  town. 

W.  T.  P. ,  Newry. — We  hope  our  letter  has  reached  you.  Consult 
us  when  the  time  for  action  arrives. 

H.  L.  &  Co.,  New  York. — Your  letter  is  to  hand,  but  not  the 
packet,  which  shall  in  due  course  after  its  arrival  receive  our  best 
attention. 

H.  S.,  Oxford.— (1.)  Your  suggestion  has  been  adopted.  The  refer¬ 
ence  was  accidentally  omitted  in  transcribing  the  MS.  for  press.  The 
subject  is  quite  cognate,  many  of  our  subscribers  being  interested  in  its 
commercial  as  well  as  its  literary  aspect.  (2)  We  will  write  to  you 
privately  about  the  other  matter.  We  propose  adding  some  practical 
details  as  a  final  chapter.  We  think  you  will  concur  when  we  can  show 
what  we  intend  to  do.  Many  thanks  for  your  prompt  courtesy. 

J.  S.,  Leeds. — We  will  write  to  New  York  on  the  subject.  Thanks 
for  your  kindly  interest,  which  we  hope  you  will  continue  towards  us. 

B.  P.,  Shanghai. — Your  former  subscription  expired  with  this 
number.  The  amount  remitted  will  frank  you  for  twelve  months. 

J.  S.  T.,  Edinburgh. —  We  fear  we  omitted  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  MS.  It  has  been  receiving  attention,  and  we  shall 
communicate  with  you  privately. 

A.  B.,  Leeds.- — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  “what  will  clean 
printing  type  best  after  it  has  got  thick  with  ink  and  hard  ?”  we  should 
recommend  you  to  well  soak  the  matter  in  a  shallow  tin  trough  or  tray 
of  hot  lye,  and  with  perseverance  with  a  good  lye-brush,  and  plenty  of 
rinsing  afterwards  in  cold  water,  you  will  succeed. 


W.  D.  L.,  South  Shields. — We  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  Mr. 
Kastenbein  for  a  long  while.  We  believe  he  contemplated  going  over 
to  Brussels  to  establish  a  place  for  making  his  machines.  Probably 
Messrs.  Clowes  may  be  in  communication  with  him.  He  was  for  some 
time  at  Beccles  starting  his  composing  machines  for  them.  Mr.  Hat- 
tersley’s  address  is  Sidney-street,  Oxford-street,  Manchester,  and  he 
will  doubtless  supply  you  with  full  information. 

Music  and  Music  Printing. — The  articles  in  completion  of 
this  subject  will  appear  in  our  issues  for  October  and  November 
respectively. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Printing  Contract. — We  see 
no  good  in  publishing  “  Spectator’s  ”  letter.  Let  him  wait  and  watch. 

FI.  T.  T.,  Paris. — We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  friend, 
who,  however,  had  all  the  blocks  but  one.  ishall  we  remit  that  to 
you? 

Our  Publishing  Office  is  now  at  81,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged  by  our  cor¬ 
respondents  sending  all  communications  to  that  address.  Some  of  our 
American  Exchanges  are  particularly  requested  to  note  the  above 
fact. 

Back  Numbers. — We  charge  one  shilling  apiece  for  Back 
Numbers,  and  those  of  our  friends  who  have  failed  to  keep  up  their 
file  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  are  advised  to 
make  up  their  sets  at  once,  as  we  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  them 
with  Back  Numbers,  at  any  price,  if  they  defer  the  matter. 

The  Bibliography  of  Printing. — For  a  long  time  past  we  have 
been  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  Bibliography  of  Printing, 
and  we  hope,  before  long,  to  present  our  readers  with  the  results  of  our 
labours.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  assistance  and 
suggestions  of  any  of  our  readers  who  have  materials  to  place  at  our 
disposal,  or  who  may  be  willing  in  any  way  to  assist  the  enterprise — 
one  which  is  in  every  sense  worthy  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Craft . 


***  Our  correspondents  must,  as  far  as  possible,  refrain  from 
entailing  upon  us  the  trouble  of  private  communications,  for  which  we 
have  not  time.  Many  of  our  friends  pay  us  the  compliment  of  making 
us  “  standing  counsel  ”  in  all  their  difficulties,  and  seem  to  credit  us 
alike  with  inexhaustible  good-nature  and  knowledge. 
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Wrapper  and  Special  pages  by  arrangement. 

Per  Inch,  5r. ;  per  Line  of  10  words,  9 d. ,  each  insertion. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment,  and  to  insure  insertion,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  money  be  remitted  with  short  advertisements. 

Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holborn  Money  Order  Office. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  before  the  12th  of  each  month, 
accompanied  by  a  remittance,  to  insure  insertion  in  the  current  number. 
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pence  per  copy.  The  subscription  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer  is  Six  Shillings  per  Annum.  It  may  be 
obtained  regularly  every  Month,  from  all  booksellers  and  news¬ 
agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers. 
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OUR  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINTING. 


'HE  literature  of  Printing  occu¬ 
pies  a  very  peculiar  position 
in  the  world  of  letters.  The 
“art  preservative  of  all  arts  ” — 
to  quote  the  felicitous  charac¬ 
terization  in  Coster’s  lying 
monument  at  Haarlem — has 
engaged  the  attention,  in  past 
times,  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  historians  and  anti¬ 
quaries.  Although  its  exact  origin  is 
still  shrouded  in  doubt,  and  its  gradual 
extension  and  diffusion  throughout  the 
world  has  not  met  with  any  definite 
and  authentic  record,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  men  of  scholarship  and 
research  to  endeavour  to  unravel  the 
secret  and  to  trace  the  story.  The 
information  thus  collected  is,  however, 
chiefly  entombed  within  the  unattrac¬ 
tive  covers  of  old  books  which  are 
virtually  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader.  Recent 
authors  would  seem  to  have  shared  in  the  general  feeling, 
and  have  been  content  to  repeat,  one  after  the  other,  the 
limited  stock  of  facts  and  opinions  bearing  on  the  subject 
that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writers  on  general  history 
and  literature.  There  is  an  additional  reason  for  this'  state 
of  affairs.  The  books  on  Printing  have  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  catalogued.  Some  few  of  the  encyclopaedias  give 
a  list  of  their  authorities,  and  books  on  general  biblio¬ 
graphy  give  a  score  or  two  of  items.  Beyond  this  no  list 
whatever  has  been  compiled  in  this  country,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  nearly  every  other  description  of  special  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  carefully  and  almost  exhaustively  catalogued. 


In  February,  1873,  and  again  upwards  of  twelve  months 
ago,  in  reply  to  an  esteemed  correspondent,  we  in¬ 
timated  that  we  were  engaged  in  the  compilation  of 
a  Bibliographical  List  of  Works  on  Printing.  The  task 
was  a  novel  one,  and  beset  with  the  difficulties  that  usually 
accompany  fresh  undertakings.  What  we  proposed  to  culti¬ 
vate  was  entirely  virgin  ground,  and  we  could  not  therefore 
derive  any  assistance  from  previous  labourers.  The 
object  in  view,  however,  at  once  commended  itself  to 
several  of  our  friends  and  readers,  who  recognized  its 
interest  and  its  usefulness.  Several  times  since  we  have 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  undertaking,  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  it  was  temporarily  in  abeyance.  We  are  now 
glad  to  be  able  t&  announce  that  our  work  has  reached  such 
a  stage  as  that  it  may  be  committed  to  the  press,  and  that 
our  subscribers  may  shortly  expect  the  first  instalment. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  publicity  in  our 
leading  columns  to  this  notification  for  several  reasons,  and 
especially  in  order  that  the  aim  and  scope  of  our  compila¬ 
tion  may  be  distinctly  understood.  It  is  common  to  regard 
Printing  and  Typography  as  synonymous,  and  to  speak  of 
the  former  as  though  it  embraced  only  the  latter.  We 
shall  take  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  and  use  the  word  in 
its  extended  signification.  Besides  Typography  we  shall 
have  to  do  with  Lithography  and  Copperplate  Printing. 
We  hope,  in  fact,  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of,  as  far 
as  may  be,  a  complete  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  Literature  of 
Printing ;  and  bearing  in  mind  that  one  of  the  chief  uses 
of  a  bibliography  is  for  purposes  of  reference,  we  intend  to 
arrange  our  matter  alphabetically. 

A  chronological  arrangement,  among  others,  suggested 
itself.  The  inconvenience  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  plan, 
however,  was  at  once  apparent,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  the  date  of  any  book  before  particulars  about  it  could 
be  obtained  ;  whereas  the  author’s  name  is  usually  the  only 
information  which  is  possessed  by  those  who  require  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  full  title.  Nor  will  our  labours  be  confined  to  English 
works,  for  they  will  have  a  character  -as  cosmopolitan  as  is 
the  practice  of  the  art  itself.  Any  list  that  included  only 
the  works  in  our  own  language  would  be  obviously  unsatis¬ 
factory,  especially  as  the  best  recent  treatises  on  the  practical 
aspect  of  the  subject  have  been  published  abroad,  while 
literary  research  into  the  history  of  Printing  has,  of  late 
years,  been  pursued  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners.  We 
cannot  claim  to  have  actually  inspected  all  the  books  we 
shall  enumerate,  as  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  do 
so ;  and  to  exclude  a  work  because  we  have  not  seen  it 
would  be,  to  our  mind,  as  sensible  as  for  the  writer  of  a 
geography  to  omit  certain  cities  because  he  had  never 
personally  visited  them.  A  large  majority  of  the  volumes, 
however,  have  passed  through  our  hands,  and  the  particulars 
which  we  shall  present  of  the  rest  will  be  derived  from 
authentic  and  trustworthy  sources. 

The  only  approach  to  this  scheme  which  has  hitherto 
been  made  is  a  little  work  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Marthens,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  U.S.,  which  has  come  into  our  hands  in  its  completed 
form  within  the  last  month.  It  is  a  reprint  of  some  chap¬ 
ters  which  appeared  in  the  Typo ,  and  is  entitled  “  Typo¬ 
graphical  Bibliography.”  We  regard  it  as  a  most  meritorious 
production  ;  but  it  suffers  from  its  circumscribed  limits.  It 
deals  only  with  typography,  and  it  only  includes  books  in 
the  English  language.  As  far  as  Mr.  Marthens  has  gone, 
and  his  opportunities  have  served,  he  has  done  his  work 
well  and  conscientiously,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  student 
of  the  history  and  practice  of  printing  will  require  a  list 
much  more  comprehensive  in  scope. 

Although  we  shall  take  pains  to  make  our  list  as  complete 
as  possible,  we  cannot  claim  that  it  will  be  exhaustive  of 
the  subject,  and  we  therefore  invite  most  cordially  the 
co-operation  of  our  friends  and  contributors.  At  the  close 
of  the  alphabet  we  intend  to  give  such  additions  as  may 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice  and  may  otherwise  accrue 
during  the  progress  of  publication. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  literary  usefulness  of  such  a 
key  to  the  history  of  the  art,  we  may  remark  that  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  printing  in 
its  practical  phases.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find 
any  book  on  Printing  which  does  not  Contain  at  least 
one  useful  hint  or  noteworthy  fact,  and  many  of  the  books 
comprise  a  mass  of  matter  of  the  most  valuable  practical 
kind.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  in  short  anno¬ 
tations  following  the  titles,  in  order  that  those  who  are 
following  up  any  particular  branch  of  study  may  at  once 
know  where  to  look  for  the  desired  information.  In 
some  cases  we  shall  give  one  or  two  salient  facts  in  the 
lives  of  the  respective  authors,  and  we  shall  indicate  further 
any  circumstances  of  interest  attached  to  the  volume  itself. 
In  this  way  we  hope  to  rescue  from  partial  oblivion  the 
names  of  many  valuable  books  bearing  on  our  subject,  and 
to  give  some  little  stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities 
of  Printing.  Although  this  undertaking  will  occupy  a  portion 
of  our  space  for  a  number  of  months  to  come,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  space  will  not  be  misappropriated ;  indeed, 
we  trust  that  not  a  few  among  our  readers  will  regard  our 
Bibliography  of  Printing  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  useful  features  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher. 


The  late  Fire  at  Mr.  Bell’s. — At  a  meeting  of  those  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Mr.  Matthew  Bell  who  have  lost  by  the  late  fire  at  his 
premises  in  Cursitor-street,  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  164,  Fleet-street, 
on  Tuesday,  the  12th  October,  a  committee  of  five  gentlemen  was 
nominated  to  adjust  and  award  the  amount  of  the  various  claims  arising 
out  of  loss  of  property.  The  committee  consists  of  Mr.  W.  Tinsley, 
Mr.  Shenton,  Mr.  Higham,  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
their  awards  will  be  without  appeal. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  PRINTING. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Trade  thrown  open — Improvements  introduced — The  Pewter 
Plate  Process  of  Printing — Introduction  of  Composite  Characters  — 
Application  of  Glyphography— Various  Inventions  for  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Surface  Plates,  &c. 

AFTER  the  expiration  of  Morley’s  patent,*  Music 
Printing  was  thrown  open  to  the  trade,  and  every 
printer  who  chose,  followed  it.  There  was  one  who  effected 
considerable  improvements  in  music-type,  whom  we  must 
not  pass  over  :  this  is,  “honest  John  Playford,”  as  he  was 
affectionately  called.  He  was  born  in  1613,  was  a  stationer 
and  music-seller,  living  “in  the  Temple,  neare  the  Church 
door.”  An  interesting  MS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Library  states 
that  he  held  the  situation  of  clerk  of  the  Temple  Church. 

After  Playford,  the  most  extensive  printer  of  music,  and 
the  man  who  may  be  said  to  have  filled  his  place,  was 
one  Walsh,  who  lived  in  Catherine-street,  Strand.  Other 
music-printers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  John  Simpson, 
at  the  sign  of  the  “  Bass  Viol  and  Flute,”  in  Sweeting’s- 
alley ;  another  was  D.  Wright,  next  the  Sun  Tavern,  near 
Holborn  Bars ;  and  J.  Hare,  at  the  “  Golden  Viol,”  and 
John  Young,  at  the  “Dolphin  and  Crown,”  both  of  whom 
lived  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Like  other  tradesmen, 
music-printers  affected  such  signs  as  had  some  reference  to 
their  occupations:  After  the  death  of  Playford  in  1693,  or, 
rather,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
music-printing  from  types  gradually  declined,  copper-plates 
becoming  substituted;  but  that  tedious  and  expensive 
method  itself  became  in  a  measure  superseded  by  the 
method  of  stamping  the  notes  on  peivter  plates.  This  pro¬ 
cess  did  not  become  very  common,  however,  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  some  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Corelli,  Handel,  & c. 

The  great  improvement  made  in  this  art  in  England  is 
due  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Phillips,  who  produced  some 
fine  specimens,  deriving  his  principles  from  one  Fortier,  a 
French  watchmaker  of  some  celebrity,  as  well  as  a  stamper 
of  music-plates.  It  is  said  that  the  first  collection  of  church 
music  stamped  in  pewter  plates,  and  in  score,  is  Dr.  Croft’s 
“  Musica  Sacra,”  or  Select  Anthems, — a  splendid  edition, 
published  by  subscription,  2  vols.  folio,  1724.  Lowndes 
says,  “  It  is  the  first  work  stamped  in  pewter  plates.” 

It  may  be  asserted  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  down  to  the  present  time  the  most  eminent 
printers  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  much 
labour  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  printing 
music  in  the  typographic  press,  and  many  ingenious,  but 
often  inefficient,  processes  have  been  projected,  only  to 
fail.  Within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  extensive 
improvements  made  in  type-founding,  the  art  has  been 
revived.  More  than  a  century  back,  however,  efforts  were 
made  in  this  direction.  In  1746,  M.  Dornel,  an  organist  in 
Paris,  entered  into  partnership  with  M.  Klebin,  an  engraver 
and  type-founder,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  music-types 
in  sand,  which  appeared  to  have  some  advantages,  but 
they  must  have  been  very  limited,  for  the  process  was 
never  followed  up.  In  1754,  Breitkopf,  an  ingenious 
printer,  letter-founder,  and  bookseller  of  Leipsic,  improved 
on  the  experiments  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  a  very 
remarkable  progress  in  music-printing  in  movable  type ; 
indeed,  he  is  often  said  to  have  been  “  the  first  to  cast, 


*  See  ante ,  page  83. 
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about  1748,  the  music  in  type  now  so  common.”  The 
Electoral  Princess  of  Dresden  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
plan  that  she  gave  him  the  music  of  a  drama  of  her  own 
composition  to  print.  In  this  music-type  the  notes  were 
each  composed  of  separate  pieces.  Cooper  of  London ; 
Reinhardt  of  Strasbourg;  Guardo,  Fournier  Brothers,  and 
the  firm  of  Olivier  &  Godefroid,  of  Paris,  soon  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Breitkopf. 

In  1762,  Rosart,  of  Brussels,  cast  a  new  fount,  with 
“only'’  300  separate  pieces.  Fournier,  junior,  further 
improved  the  casting  of  music-types,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  types  to  160.  Reinhardt  printed  the  ledger-lines 
from  surface-engraved  plates,  and  the  notes  from  music- 
types. 

In  England,  about  the  year  1765,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  old  and  original  method  of  printing  music  from 
music-types,  by  one  Henry  Fougt,  a  native  of  Lapland,  who 
settled  in  London,  and  commenced  business  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane;  but  we  are  told  he  failed,  by  reason  that  those  who 
stamped  them  on  pewter  plateswere  enabled  to  undersell  him. 
In  the  specification  for  his  patent  for  Types  for  the  Printing 
of  Music  (1767)  he  says  that  his  newly-invented  music  print 
may  by  means  of  cast  types  be  imitated  and  printed  in 
perfection  equal  to  those  engraved  in  copper  or  tin  plates, 
and  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  what  in  former  ages 
was  used  in  printing-offices,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
choral  types ;  and  the  difference  between  these  and  the 
inventor’s  consists  in  a  more  systematical  drawing  and 
division  of  the  “caractars”  adopted  to  express  music 
notes ;  the  invention  really  consisting  of  a  more  numerous 
division  than  formerly  of  pieces  to  figure  the  note,  “  so 
that  every  note,  together  with  the  five  lines  occupying  the 
same  space,  is  divided  into  five  separate  types.”  He  con¬ 
fesses  to  having  obtained  the  idea  from  his  experience  as 
a  printer,  and  from  observing  the  results  "of  the  types  now 
known  as  “mathematical  combinations.” 

This  patent  has  an  historical  value  of  its  own.  After 
noticing  the  points  of  similarity,  the  patentee  states  that 
the  difference  between  his  systems  and  those  already  in 
use  shall  constitute  the  second  part  of  his  narrative, 
which,  “according  to  the  injunction  laid  upon  him,  he  is 
going  to  make  as  circumstantially  and  faithfully  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  And  “  the  better  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  his  invention,”  he  considers  that  he  must  call  to 
his  aid  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  several  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  art 
of  printing  in  general.  Then  follows  accordingly  a  review 
of  the  progress  of  the  art,  divided  into  three  stages— block, 
wood,  and  letter  printing.  “  The  method  of  engraving 
music  in  plates  of  metal,  is  the  same  as  the  primitive  essays 
of  engraving  books  in  the  same  manner.  The  choral 
types,  as  they  were  called,  answer  to  the  second  attempt  in 
book-printing  of  dividing  the  modern  columns ;  and  this 
new  method  of  my  invention  corresponds  with  the  third 
and  last  accomplished  method  of  printing  in  general,”  i.e., 
the  use  of  separate  types.  In  the  old  choral  type  system, 
“  each  type  of  every  single  note  contains,  not  only  the 
whole  figure  of  the  note,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  portion  of  all  the  five  lines  together,  whereas  in 
this  new  method  a  double  division  is  introduced  by  dividing 
the. figure  of  the  note  with  its  tail  or  stalk,  and  the  five  lines 
both  in  the.  length  and  height  of  the  row,  so  that  every  note, 
together,  with  the  five  lines  occupying  the  same  space,  is 
divided  into  five  separate  types,  of  which  one  comprehends 
the  head  of  the  note  alone,  together  with  one  of  the  lines 
upon  or  near  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  of  the  four  other 
types  each  is  for  each  of  the  rest  of  the  lines  together  with 
an  equal  portion  of  the  tail  of  each  note.”  To  render  “his 
narrative  still  more  complete,”  the  patentee  adds  that  what 


first  made  him  think  of  an  attempt  of  this  nature,  “  was  see¬ 
ing  prints  of  ornamental  designs  executed  from  separate 
types,”  and  explains  the  principles  upon  which  he  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  to  put  his  plan  into  execution. 

In  Samuel  Arnold’s  patent,  24  Geo.  III.  (1784)  for  his 
invention  of  Printing  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Mustek  of  all 
kinds  with  Types  in  a  neater  and  more  expeditious  manner 
than  hath  hitherto  been  used,  the  specification  describes  his 
invention  as  “  an  entire  new  specimen  of  notes,  together 
with  all  the  characters,  &c.,  used  in  musick,  cast  on 
purpose  in  types.  Heretofore  all  the  notes  have  been 
cast  in  separate  pieces.  Many  in  my  new  invention  are 
cast  together ;  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  in  one  piece. 
The  breaks  in  the  lines  are  rendered  less  frequent,  some¬ 
times  having  but  one  in  a  whole  bar,  and  sometimes 
having  no  break  for  a  whole  line  together.  The  musick 
is  printed  sometimes  at  twice,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  composition  of  the  musick.  The  lines  are  sometimes 
cast  with  the  notes,  and  sometimes  without  the  notes  : 
this  also  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  composition  of  the 
musick.” 

About  1810,  M.  Olivier,  a  French  engraver,  produced 
beautiful  music-types,  but  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
“setting  up”  rendered  his  plan  utterly  useless. 

In  1832,  M.  Duverger,  of  Paris,  invented  an  ingenious 
mode  of  casting  the  notes  separately  from  the  ledger-lines. 
Of  the  former  he  took  a  plaster  cast,  upon  which  he  ruled  the 
lines,  and  from  the  whole  he  took  stereotype  plates,  which 
were  then  ready  for  surface-printing.  Two  of  his  pupils, 
Tanterstein  and  Cordel,  set  up  the  music  with  movable 
types,  which  had  on  them  the  ledger-lines  ;  they  then  took 
plaster  casts,  and  simply  repaired  in  the  plaster  the  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  ledger-line  joints  previous  to  stereotyping. 

William  Savage,  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of 
Printing,  himself  a  printer,  and  long  associated  with  printers, 
confessed,  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  “  the  English  music- 
types  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  undergone  any  im¬ 
provement  till  within  a  few  years,  when  Mr.  Hughes  cut 
two  new  founts,  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  best  we 
have.”  About  1840,  Mr.  E.  Cowper  devised  a  plan  for 
printing  music,  in  which  one  page  contained  the  lines  only, 
and  the  other  page  the  notes,  &c.,  only;  thus  the  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  of  the  lines,  without  the  notes,  8zc.,  on 
one  page,  and  the  notes  without  the  lines  on  the  other ; 
the  form  was  then  turned,  and  the  second  impression  com¬ 
pleted  the  two  pages.  Mr.  R.  Branston’s  was  an  entirely 
different  method.  He  produced  his  music  by  the  usual 
process  for  printing  it  at  the  rolling-press,  only  the  punches 
were  struck  deeper  in  the  plate,  and  he  then  took  a  stereo 
from  it  in  type-metal,  and  after  the  white  parts  were  blocked 
out,  the  music  was  sufficiently  in  relief,  to  be  printed  at  the 
type-press. 

The  patent  (1841)  of  Edward  Palmer,  mathematical 
instrument  maker,  Newgate-street,  is  for  printing  surfaces 
and  printing  china ,  pottery  ware,  musick,  &c.  :  he  claims  the 
“  producing  printing  surfaces  by  painting  or  drawing  with 
suitable  composition  and  obtaining  electrotype  plates  or 
other  surfaces  therefrom,”  and  “their  application  to  the 
purpose  of  printing  china,  pottery  ware,  music,  maps,  and 
portraits” ;  being,  in  short,  the  process  of  Electrotint  or 
Electrography,  akin  to  his  invention  of  Glyphography. 

Palmer  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  inventors  who 
appreciated  the  importance  of  a  method  for  superseding  the 
tedious  operations  of  engraving  by  hand.  That  his  process 
was  complicated  is  evident  from  the  mere  perusal  of  his 
specification;  but  that  its  results  were  not  at  all  contempt¬ 
ible  may  be  perceived  from  a  specimen  block  which  was 
inserted  as  a  very  great  curiosity  in  one  of  the  first  numbers 
of  the  Illustrated  News.  It  would  appear  that  Mi-.  Ingram 
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was  not  only  foresighted  enough  to  anticipate  the  scope 
there  was  for  illustrated  journalism,  but  saw  how  much  illus¬ 
trated  journalism  would  be  assisted  by  the  introduction  of 
some  cheaper  and  quicker  system  of  wood-engraving  than 
was  in  use  in  his  day.  Palmer’s  invention  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  commercial  success ;  but  as  it  was  one  of  the 
“  pioneer  ”  processes  of  the  kind,  it  perhaps  deserves  a  short 
description  in  this  connection.  The  invention  consisted, 
first,  of  a  mode  of  obtaining  printing  surfaces  by  drawing 
and  printing  on  metallic  or  conducting  surfaces,  or  by  paint¬ 
ing  or  drawing  on  other  surfaces  made  conducting  after 
painting  or  drawing  thereon,  “  in  such  manner  as  to  enable 
me,  by  the  use  of  the  known  process  of  electrotype  or  elec- 
trography,  to  obtain  copper  or  other  metallic  plates  or  other 
surfaces  with  sunken  surfaces,  from  which  prints  may  be 
taken  as  from  engraved  copper  or  steel  plates  or  rollers.” 
The  surface  was  whitened,  and  the  painting  or  drawing  per¬ 
forated  with  1  part  white  wax,  2  lead,  and  1  lampblack, 
ground  with  olive-oil.  Various  styles  of  “  handling  ”  are 
described  to  produce  particular  effects  on  the  printing-sur¬ 
faces.  A  soft  brush,  containing  plumbago,  passed  over  the 
surface,  renders  it  conducting,  after  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  battery,  and  a  plate  obtained  by  electro  deposit. 
The  invention  consisted  of  a  second  part  having  reference 
to  a  mode  of  drawing  or  painting  on  metallic  or  conducting 
surfaces,  or  on  surfaces  made  conducting  after  painting  or 
drawing  thereon,  “so  as  to  enable  me,  by  the  use  of  the 
aforesaid  process,  to  produce  or  obtain  metallic  plates  with 
raised  surfaces,  from  which  prints  may  be  taken  as  from  en¬ 
graved  wood-blocks  or  stereotype  plates.”  The  surface  was 
dark,  and  the  painting  or  drawing  performed  with  2  parts 
sulphate  of  lead,  9  of  lard,  2  of  wax.  The  dark  parts  in  the 
drawing  are  left  bare  upon  the  plate,  and  the  broad  lights 
obtained  by  laying  the  composition  on  thickly.  The  light 
parts  are  lowered'  by  means  of  sheets  of  paper  pasted  on 
flaps  of  millboard,  and  pressed  against  the  composition. 
When  the  painting  or  drawing  is  finished,  “  an  electro  tint 
surface  is  to  be  obtained  as  before  described.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  drawing  can  be  made  upon  a  fiat  ground,  and 
the  electrotype  block  entrusted  to  the  wood-cut  prover,  who 
would  prepare  it  for  the  ordinary  printing-press.” 

At  the  Great  Exhibition  (1851)  there  were  exhibited 
specimens  of  Duverger’s,  Tanterstein’s,  and  Cord  el’s  above- 
mentioned  music-types.  In  the  Juries’  Report  it  is  said — 
“  M.  Derriey,  of  Paris,  is  the  only  exhibitor  of  music-types 
showing  any  marked  improvement.  The  notes  were  cast 
in  either  one  or  more  pieces,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  ledger¬ 
line  crossing  the  notes  when  they  were  required  to  be  on 
the  line.  Each  ledger-line  was  in  one  piece,  and  of  the  full 
width  of  the  page,  either  in  brass,  zinc,  or  hard  type-metal. 
Music  printed  from  such  types  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
impressions  from  engraved  plates  than  any  hitherto 
produced.” 

In  a  specification,  dated  October  16,  1855,  of  Lewis 
Normandy  (communicated  by  l’Abbe  Eugene  Cormier),  it 
is  stated  to  be  for  Improvements  in  the  Mode  of  Writing  and 
Printing  Music ,  to  Facilitate  the  study  thereof.  This  inven¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  one  of  the  class  that  is  more  novel  than 
useful.  Three  different  colours  were  used  for  the  lines 
or  musical  scales.  A  drawing  is  annexed  to  the  speci¬ 
fication  containing  a  specimen  of  the  transposing  scales, 
on  which  two  natural  gamuts  are  written,  the  one  in  the 
major  and  the  other  in  the  minor  key.  The  “  do"  medium, 
or  fundamental  note  of  the  key,  is  written  on  a  lower  acci¬ 
dental  dotted  line  of  a  green  colour.  The  “mi”  is  also  on 
a  green  line.  “  Si"  and  “fa  ”  are  on  red  lines,  the  first  of 
which  is  dotted.  “  Sol,"  “  ref  and  “la"  are  on  black  lines, 
the  latter  being  an  accidental  and  dotted  one.  The  other 
accidental  lines  required  follow  in  the  same  order — viz., 


the  second  upper  accidental  line  for  the  “  do"  dotted  green, 
the  third  for  “mi"  green,  and  so  on.  Below  the  scale  the 
second  accidental  line  dotted  black  for  “  la,"  the  third  one 
red  for  “fa,"  and  so  on.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  “  for 
printing  by  one  operation  the  three  colours  of  the  scale 
and  the  notes  of  music,  I  make  use  of  three  plates  in 
relief,  one  for  each  colour;  they  are  placed  one  above 
the  other,  the  upper  one  bearing  the  characters  and  black 
lines,  the  two  others  having  lines  only,  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  narrow  clefts  of  the  upper  plate,  which  lines  can 
be  raised  over  the  characters,  or  be  withdrawn  in  order  to 
be  inked,  each  one  of  a  different  colour.  Then  by  a  suitable 
mechanical  contrivance  the  characters  or  lines  of  the  three 
plates  are  brought  to  their  respective  and  level  position  to 
be  printed  in  the  usual  manner.”  The  patent,  sealed  7th 
October,  1856,  merely  gives  a  more  detailed  and  technical 
description  of  the  process  and  of  the  printing. 

Normandy  lodged  a  distinct  specification  on  the  nth 
April  of  1856,  referring,  like  the  last,  to  a  communication 
from  l’Abbe  Eugene  Cormier.  The  stave  lines  in  colours 
were  proposed  to  be  retained,  “  by  which  contrivance  the 
reading  of  music  is  learned  much  more  rapidly  than  hereto¬ 
fore.”  The  exact  mode  of  printing  in  these  colours  simul¬ 
taneously  is  then  described,  and  a  drawing  is  given  of  a 
“  common  hand  printing-press,”  on  the  table  of  which  is  a 
compound  printing  plate,  so  arranged  as  to  print  at  once 
the  three  required  colours.  This  compound  plate  is 
separated  and  inked  with  different  colours,  and  subsequently 
reunited  for  each  impression. 

The  specification,  dated  18th  January,  1856,  of  Joseph 
Marizolo,  then  of  Paris,  organ-builder,  was  an  invention — 
which  did  not  proceed  to  the  Great  Seal — for  a  reproductive 
Organ,  Printing  with  know?i  Notes  any  Musical  Fancies ,  and 
equally  applicable^  to  Pianofortes,  Melodiutns,  ffartnotiitons, 
Accordeo?is,  and  generally  to  all  keyed  musical  instruments. 
It  is  stated  that  the  invention  or  apparatus  may  be  applied 
to  any  musical  instrument  having  keys.  “The  music  is 
printed  on  the  paper  by  the  simple  touch  or  action  of  the 
keys,  with  types  producing  characters  like  those  used  in 
ordinary  printing  or  copying  :  with  the  identical  repetition 
or  reprint  (as  often  as  may  be  desired)  of  the  airs  effected 
by  mechanical  reaction  on  the  key-board  of  the  instrument, 
the  composer  may  possess  the  exact  impression  of  a  new 
musical  idea,  reproduced  as  often  as  required.” 

In  May,  1856,  Gustav  Scheurmann,  who  was  a  music- 
seller  in  Newgate-street,  and  the  predecessor  of  Messrs. 
Augener  &  Co.,  the  musical  publishers,  obtained  provi¬ 
sional  protection  only  for  “improvements  in  printing 
music.”  These  consisted  first  in  the  use  of  solid  and 
mathematical  characters,  by  which  a  very  great  saving  of 
labour  is  effected  in  comparison  with  the  mode  hitherto 
in  use,  which  characters  likewise  contain  all  declivities  in 
a  solid  form  necessary  for  printing  music  to  any  required 
length  and  angle,  and  which  characters  are  cast  partly  in 
common  moulds  and  partly  in  moulds  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose.  Also  a  press  so  constructed 
that  by  mechanical  agency  the  paper  is  brought  in  contact 
first  with  the  rules  (to  produce  the  impression  of  the 
lines)  and  then  with  the  characters,  or  first  with  the 
characters  and  then  with  the  rules.  Or  a  stereotype  cast 
of  the  characters  and  lines  may  be  taken,  so  as  to  print  the 
whole  at  one  operation  in  any  common  press,  or  with  the 
characters  and  rules  at  the  same  time.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  Scheurmann  filed  a  second  specification  of 
Imp?'ovements  in  printing  Music  when  Type  is  employed,  the 
object  being  “  so  to  construct  type  with  the  notes  and  mu¬ 
sical  signs  thereon  for  the  printing  of  music,  and  also  so  to 
combine  lines  and  spaces,  as  to  admit  of  a  page  of  music 
being  set  up  in  two  ‘  forms  ’  (in  separate  chases),  one  con- 
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sisting  of  suitably-formed  type,  with  the  notes  and  signs 
thereon,  and  the  other  consisting  of  full-length  lines,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  movable  spaces  in  such  manner  that  the  same 
lines  or  rules  may  be  used  with  different  spaces,  the  im¬ 
pressions  being  taken  in  succession  from  the  two  ‘forms/ 
the  proper  register  of  the  lines,  notes,  and  signs  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  two  chases  being  fixed  on  a  sliding  bed  or 
table  of  a  printing-machine.”  The  press  used  had  an  upper 
sliding-bed  or  table,  which  slided  in  the  ordinary  bed  of  the 
press ;  the  frisket,  or  tympan,  was  hinged  to  the  ordinary 
bed,  and  moved  with  it  under  a  platen.  The  forms  were 
fixed  on  the  upper  sliding  table,  and  an  impression  taken 
from  each  form  in  succession  on  the  same  paper. 

We  are  told  “  the  result  is  an  order  in  the  disposition  of 
the  music,  where  nothing  appears  broken  or  disjointed, 
together  with  the  preservation  of  that  beautiful  grouping  of 
the  passages  which  with  the  music-engravers  passes  under 
the  generic  term,  ‘  picture.’  ” 

Scheurmann  was  most  unsuccessful  in  his  projects,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  ruined  him,  financially.  They  are  not, 
howgver,  so  visionary  as  they  may  seem  at  first  sight,  and  it 
is  possible  that  if  some  one  of  a  mechanical  mind  were  to 
investigate  them  thoroughly  improvements  might  be  made 
in  them  which  would  lead  to  actual  results.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  two  forms  to  work  with  accuracy  one 
upon  the  other — in  fact,  to  obtain  perfect  “  register.”  This 
surely  is  not  impracticable  at  the  present  time.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  double  cylinder 
or  perfecting  machine  could  not  be  got  to  do  the  work ;  and 
the  modern  two-colour  machines  are  so  well  adjusted  that 
on  one  of  them,  we  should  imagine,  the  two  forms  could 
be  printed  with  perfect  accuracy.  We  merely  give  the 
suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

In  1857  Edmond  Joseph  Nicolas  Juvin,  whose  invention 
was  carried  no  further  than  the  specification,  was  for  Improve- 
mentsin  producing  Printing  Surf acesiox  printing  from  the  letter- 
press.  It  consists  in  pouring  or  impressing  gutta-percha  upon 
an  already  engraved  plate  of  tin ;  “  thus  producing  a  block 
in  relief,  which  serves  to  prove  the  work,  which  is  corrected, 
if  necessary.  The  engraved  sheet  of  tin  is  then  placed  in  a 
galvanoplastic  bath,  where  a  deposit  of  copper  on  its  en¬ 
graved  surface  takes  place,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  -J^-th 
of  an  inch.  This  thin  film  of  copper  is  then  separated  from 
the  tin,  which  on  the  relief  side  (the  printing  surface)  pre¬ 
sents  a  counterpart  of  the  gutta-percha  cast  before  taken  ; 
a  mixture  of  lead  and  antimony  is  then  cast  on  the  back 
part  of  the  copper,  to  give  it  substance  and  body  as  a  block, 
from  which  impressions  may  be  taken.  Instead  of  using  a 
deposit  of  copper,  the  lead  may  be  cast  at  once  on  the  en¬ 
graved  plate  of  tin,  and  a  block  suitable  to  be  printed  from 
thereby  produced.” 

Paul  Laffitte’s  patent  (January,  1861)  for  Writing  and 
Printing  Music  describes  the  invention  as  an  instrument 
nearly  the  same  in  appearance  as  a  penholder,  “  enlarging 
at  its  lower  extremity,  and  forming  three  branches,”  which, 
dipped  into  the  ink,  will  hold  a  considerable  quantity ;  and 
that  “  consequently  the  time  now  expended  in  continually 
dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink  will  be  saved,  and  by  the  use 
of  the  centre  branch  the  heads  of  the  notes,  and  the  bars 
joining  the  crotchets  together,  will  be  formed  with  great 
accuracy  and  rapidity.” 

In  February,  1861,  Joshua  James  Watts  and  Samuel 
Harton  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Music  Plates,  viz.,  an  “alloy  consisting  of  about 
seven  parts  of  tin,  seven  parts  of  lead,  and  one  part  of 
regulus  of  antimony,”  cast  on  a  polished  steel  plate,  “  so  as 
to  cast  music-plates,  each  with  one  true  polished  or  bright 
surface,  suitable  to  be  engraved  or  stamped,  without  having, 
as  heretofore,  been  first  faced  in  a  lathe.” 


THE  RIGHT  TO  USE  GRAINED  PAPER. 

AMONG  the  many  glaring  anomalies  of  our  existing 
Patent  Laws  is  the  system  of  granting  the  Royal 
Letters  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  originality  of 
of  the  invention  which  they  are  supposed  to  protect. 
Theoretically,  the  novelty  of  the  proposal  is  supposed 
to  have  been  investigated ;  but  practically  such  investi¬ 
gation  never  takes  place,  and  endless  trouble,  annoyance, 
and  loss  are  entailed  thereby.  Any  one,  at  present,  can 
patent  anything;  he  has  only  to  pay  the  fees,  and  the 
coveted  parchment  with  the  big  seal  becomes  his.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  regards  his  patent  as  anything  further  than  the 
parchment  which  is  its  visible  embodiment,  he  will  find  that 
he  must  go  to  law  to  establish  his  rights,  and  fight  out,  at 
his  own  expense,  his  claim  to  be  the  inventor.  The  public 
are  still  more  inconvenienced  by  the  present  practice  than 
inventors.  They  actually  are  compelled  to  adopt  any  new 
process  or  method  that  may  be  submitted  to  them  in  fear 
and  trembling,  lest  half  a  dozen  persons  may  have  patented 
it,  and  come  upon  them  for  damages.  The  result  is,  that 
mechanical  progress  is  repressed  and  inventors  discouraged, 
while  improvements  of  the  most  useful  character  are  lying 
dormant  in  the  musty  recesses  of  our  Patent  Office  and 
Museum. 

A  singular  illustration  of  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things  is 
to  be  found  in  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Scots¬ 
man  on  the  30th  September,  cautioning  whomsoever  it  may 
concern  against  infringing  the  patent  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nel¬ 
son,  of  Edinburgh,  for  “the  use  and  manufacture  of  grained 
paper  for  the  purposes  of  lithography.”  As  the  grained- 
paper  process  is  now  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  of  all 
methods  of  lithography,  this  notification  is  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  nature,  and  may  well  be  regarded  with  some  curi¬ 
osity,  as  well  as  dismay,  by  the  thousands  of  lithographers 
who  practise  it.  In  the  interests  of  the  business  at  large, 
we  have  made  inquiries  into  the  matter,  and  now  beg  to 
present  our  readers  with  the  result. 

It  appears  that  in  1867  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Hope 
Park,  Edinburgh,  publisher,  took  out  a  patent,  No.  2844, 
for  “improvements  in  preparing  the  surfaces  of  paper  or  other 
material  for  drawing  purposes,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
same  to  lithographic  and  other  kinds  of  printing.”  In  his 
specification,  he  claims  “  the  preparation  and  use  of  paper 
embossed  with  a  granulated,  lined,  stippled,  or  otherwise 
finely-marked  surface  for  drawing  or  sketching  on,  and  also 
for  lithographic  drawing  thereon,  together  with  the  making 
of  printing-plates  from  impressions  of  the  said  lithographic 
drawings  as  above  described.”  This  claim  is  so  all-em¬ 
bracing,  that  all  paper  suitable  for  the  reception  of  crayons 
may  be  included  in  it;  and  in  his  description  he  states  that 
he  employs  “  a  plate  or  cylinder  of  metal  or  other  material," 
“with  a  minute  granulated  or  lined  pattern  on  the  surface 
for  impressing  the  paper  or  other  material.  The  paper  or 
other  material  so  impressed  is  then  ready  for  ordinary  draw¬ 
ing  purposes.” 

Mr.  Nelson  then  goes  on  to  say  : — “The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  usually  operate  :  I  take  a  sheet  of 
copper,  or  other  metal,  and  I  grain  the  surface,  it  may  be 
by  the  aquatint  process,  or  by  the  use  of  a  graver  by  hand, 
or  by  a  ruling  machine ;  and  I  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
plate  so  prepared,  and  pass  it,  together  with  the  plate,  be¬ 
tween  calendering  or  hot-pressing  rollers  ;  or  in  place  of 
using  a  plate  in  this  manner,  the  surface  of  one  of  the  press¬ 
ing  rollers  may  be  similarly  prepared.  In  the  application  of 
the  same  to  the  production  of  drawings,  writings,  and  designs 
for  lithographic  and  other  kinds  of  printing,  I  cover  the 
surface  of  the  paper  or  other  material  with  composi¬ 
tions  suitable  for  transferring  drawings  or  designs  to  stone 
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or  metal,  and  then  impress  the  paper  with  the  requisite 
pattern.” 

The  patentee,  by  using  the  word  “usually”  in  the 
above  description,  evidently  intends  to  be  understood  to 
mean  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  strictly  to  this  manipu¬ 
lation,  for  if  he  did  he  would  have  no  claim  to  a  similar 
paper  made  by  subjecting  the  transfer  paper  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  scraper  in  the  lithographic  press,  or  to  the 
same  prepared  in  a  hydraulic  press.  We  are  thus  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  evidently  at  first  intended,  .that  he  would 
claim  the  exclusive  use  for  himself  and  licensees  of  all  paper 
or  other  material  for  drawing  purposes,  which  may  have 
had  imparted  to  it  a  granularity  by  means  of  pressure  upon 
a  suitable  surface.  In  fact  we  learn  from  a  correspondent 
at  Edinburgh  that  Mr.  Nelson  has  actually  served  with  a 
notice  of  action  the  maker  of  a  transfer  paper  well 
known  in  the  trade,  which  is  not  prepared  with  a  stippled 
plate  at  all.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  patentee  claims 
all  kinds  of  paper  with  a  granulated  surface,  and  that  if  a 
sheet  of  Whatman’s  rough  drawing  paper  were  coated  with 
some  transfer  material,  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the 
Nelson  patent  ! 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  for  a  patent  to  be 
sustained  in  any  court  of  law,  certain  conditions  are  neces¬ 
sary.  It  must  embrace  an  invention,  it  must  be  novel,  and 
of  demonstrable  utility ;  a  proper  description  of  it  by  the 
patentee  in  his  specification  is  also  essential  to  its  validity. 

Let  us  inquire  how  far  the  condition  of  novelty  is  fulfilled. 
In  1819  Senefelder  mentions,  in  a  work  published  by 
Akerman,  and  now  before  us,  the  use  of  transfer  paper  for 
chalk  drawings,  prepared  upon  “  common  well-sized  drawing 
paper.”  In  1832,  in  a  work  translated  by  C.  Hullmandel,  a 
recipe  is  given  for  “chalk  transfer  paper.”  In  these,  however, 
we  have  no  mention  of  any  other  grain  than  that  incident 
to  certain  kinds  of  paper  ;  but  in  1854  Messrs.  Waterlow 
&  Sons  published  a  little  book  entitled,  “  Every  Man  His 
Own  Printer,”  in  which  is  mentioned  “  a  paper  specially 
prepared  with  a  grain  similar  to  rough  drawing  paper.”  At 
the  end  of  this  book  there  is  a  price-list  which  states 
that  “  transfer-paper  for  chalk  drawings  ”  was  “  always  on 
sale  at  18s.  per  quire.”  In  1852,  in  a  work  entitled  “The 
Practical  lithographer,”  Cyrus  Mason,  the  author,  speaks 
of  a  “  paper  covered  with  a  similar  composition  to  that 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  common  transfer  paper ;  but 
it  is  grained. ,  and  you  work  on  it  with  lithographic  chalk.” 
In  1856  Joseph  Aresti,  in  his  “  Lithozographia,”  describes 
a  “paper  prepared”  “with  a  grained  and  granulated  sur¬ 
face,  that  admits  of  being  worked  upon  either  with  the 
crayon  or  brush.”  So  much  for  the  “novelty”  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  grained  paper. 

In  1870  the  validity  of  this  patent  began  to  be  questioned 
in  the  pages  of  The  Lithographer.  Mr.  James  Ramage, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nelson,  wrote  to  inform  our  readers  that 
“  drawing  or  grained  paper  ”  had  been  patented  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  that  whoever  was  using  it  was  infringing  the  said 
patent.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Nelson  began  to  see  that  he 
had  claimed  too  much  we  are  not  aware,  but  in  a  subsequent 
communication  to  The  Lithographer  he  says  : — “  I  wish 
only  further  to  state  that  no  one  can  make  use  of  transfer 
paper  grained  by  any  method  from  a  plate  without  a  special 
license  from  me.”  The  claim  would  thus  appear  to  have 
been  narrowed  to  a  paper  “  grained  from  a  plate,”  and  the 
question  was  asked  what  was  meant  by  a  plate;  but  as  the 
specification  claims  the  making  of  printing  plates  by  trans¬ 
ferring  such  drawings  to  them  by  the  lithographic  method, 
we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  patentee’s  meaning. 

After  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Nelson 
and  Ramage  in  our  pages,  numerous  correspondents  bore 
testimony  to  either  having  used  or  known  to  be  used  the 


graining  of  transfer  paper  by  impressing  it  on  plates  of 
stone  and  zinc,  names  and  dates  being  mentioned.  From 
a  review  of  these  facts  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Nelson  has 
no  legal  claim  to  the  exclusive  “  use  of  paper  embossed 
with,  a  granulated,  stippled,  or  otherwise  finely  marked 
surface  for  drawing  and  sketching  on  ;  ”  but  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  he  may  not  have  a  good  claim  to  some  peculiar  mode 
of  preparing  such  paper.  If  he  had  invented  some  new 
method  of  giving  a  surface  to  such  paper,  that  might  form 
a  valid  patent.  According  to  his  specification,  however, 
he  says  that  he  uses  sheets  of  metal  grained  by  the  aquatint 
process,  the  use  of  a  graver  by  hand,  or  by  a  ruling  machine. 
We  presume  Mr.  Nelson  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to  say 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  ever  applied  a  piece  of 
transfer  paper  to  an  aquatint,  engraved,  or  ruled  copper 
plate.  He  may  retort  that  the  ink  or  chalk  was  previously 
applied  to  the  plate,  while  he  applies  it  to  the  paper  after  it 
leaves  the  plate.  That  places  him  in  another  dilemma,  for 
that  is  not  an  invention  at  all.  It  may  be  a  discovery, 
that  the  paper  may  be  so  used  ;  but  the  law  requires  that 
the  subject  of  a  patent  shall  be  an  invention.  A  discovery 
cannot  be  patented.  A  chemist  may  discover  a  new  metal, 
but  he  cannot  patent  the  metal ;  he  can  only  patent  some 
particular  mode  of  separating  it  from  other  substances.  So 
with  the  transfer  paper  that  had  been  impressed  upon  a 
marked  plate ;  it  was  no  invention  either  to  draw  upon  it 
or  to  transfer  from  it.  But  even  supposing  it  was  an 
“  invention,”  it  is  certain  that  it  had  been  previously  used 
by  others  before  the  date  of  the  patent  in  question,  for  we 
distinctly  remember  as  far  back  as  1853  or  1854  being  shown 
the  process  of  drawing  upon  an  impression  on  transfer 
paper  from  a  machine-ruled  copper  plate,  the  lines  which 
formed  the  middle  tint  being  scraped  away  to  obtain  the 
high  lights,  while  the  drawing  was  put  in  with  lithographic 
chalk  or  ink.  The  person  who  explained  and  showed  the 
process  openly  in  the  drawing-office  had  himself  learnt  it, 
years  before,  we  believe,  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Maclure,  Macdonald,  &  Macgregor,  at  Liverpool. 

The  material  facts  -we  have  just  recapitulated  appeared  in 
The  Lithographer  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  year 
1870.  Mr.  Nelson  was  therefore  sufficiently  warned  to 
have  saved  himself  the  payment  of  the  usual  fees  of  ^50  in 
October,  1870,  and  £100  in  1874,  both  of  which  have 
been  paid  for  the  extension  of  the  patent  to  its  full  term  of 
14  years,  ending  October  9,  1881.  It  seems  to  us  that  if 
Mr.  Nelson  had  really  intended  to  enforce  his  claims  in  a 
court  of  law  he  ought  to  have  done  so  before  paying  these 
sums,  for  if  he  should  now  decide  on  litigation  and  lose  his 
cause,  he  will  experience  the  unpleasantness  of  having 
thrown  away  these  additional  sums,  besides  being  mulct  in 
the  amount  of  the  costs  incurred  in  prosecuting  his 
pretensions. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  singular  incident  is 
obvious.  No  inventor  should  go  to  the  expense  of  taking 
out  a  patent  until  he  has  conclusively  ascertained  that 
his  invention  has  not  already  been  protected,  and  already 
become  legal  property.  In  most  of  our  large  towns  there 
are  patent  and  reference  libraries,  and  in  London  there  are 
the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Patent  Office  library 
in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  and  the  Patent 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  which  afford  every  facility 
for  finding  out  if  any  particular  idea  has  been  registered 
before.  The  number  of  patents  actually  in  force,  however, 
is  remarkably  small  as  compared  with  the  number  for  which 
provisional  protection  has  been  obtained ;  and  it  frequently 
happens,  when  a  person  thinks  he  has  invented  something 
new,  that  some  one  has  already  applied  for  a  patent  for  the 
same  thing.  The  Patent  Office  Library  is  open  free  to  all ; 
there  is  no  charge  made  for  searching  among  its  records,  and 
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every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  purpose.  It  will,  however, 
frequently  be  found  to  be  the  best  policy  to  employ  a  patent 
agent  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  follow  his 
advice,  both  in  regard  to  the  preliminary  steps  and  in  the 
wording  of  the  specification. 

In  thus  laying  bare  what  we  certainly  believe  to  be  the 
invalidity  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  patent,  we  do  so  with  no  ill-feeling 
against  the  patentee  himself.  He  cannot,  however,  com¬ 
plain  of  our  comments,  as  they  are  absolutely  demanded  in 
the  interests  of  the-  trade  generally.  It  would  be  a  serious 
calamity  if  a  process  which  has  been  so  long  in  use,  and 
which  has  produced  such  beautiful  results,  should  be  mono¬ 
polized  by  a  post-inventor  and  his  licensees,  or  that  printers 
who  have  used  it  a  score  of  years  before  the  patent  was  even 
applied  for  should  be  suddenly  compelled,  under  threats  of 
legal  proceedings,  to  desist  from  practising  it.  We  cannot 
believe  that  our  judges  would  sustain  this  patent  if  the 
circumstances  we  have  detailed  were  given  in  evidence, 
and  certainly  we  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Nelson  upon  his 
prospect  of  a  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  supposed 
to  be  granted  to  him  under  her  Majesty’s  great  seal. 


THE  “MALLOCH”  PROCESS. 

IN  1870  we  gave  a  description  and  specimen  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  as  then  worked;  but  having  recently  received 
some  very  beautiful  examples  of  it,  as  further  improved  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  John  Malloch,  306,  Lawnmarket,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  we  may  here  briefly  describe  it. 

A  piece  of  plate-glass  is  prepared  with  an  opaque,  re¬ 
sinous  ground,  of  such  a  mechanical  structure  as  to  bear  a 
tracing  being  made  upon  it,  and  to  admit  of  an  etching  with 
a  fine  point  being  executed,  without  the  finest  and  closest 
lines  becoming  clogged  or  breaking  into  each  other.  That 
this  desideratum  has  been  attained  we  can  ourselves  testify, 
from  an  examination,  not  only  of  the  prints,  but  of  the 
plates  themselves. 

Upon  this  prepared  plate  any  artist  may  use  fine  or 
coarse  points  to  produce  an  almost  perfect  imitation  of  an 
etching  on  copper  or  steel. 

These  plates,  in  the  original  process,  were  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  the  artist  laboured  under  the  same  disadvantage 
as  the  copper-plate  etcher,  the  light  and  shade  being  re¬ 
versed.  As  now  carried  out,  however,  this  is  entirely  obvi¬ 
ated  ;  for  the  draughtsman  is  supplied  with  a  light  yellow, 
non-actinic  ground,  which  can  be  put  upon  a  piece  of 
bronze-blue  paper,  or  other  dark  ground,  while  the  artist 
is  at  work  upon  it.  Each  stroke  is  now  shown  as  plainly  as 
is  a  pencil-mark  upon  white  paper,  and  the  artist  can  see 
just  exactly  what  the  effect  will  be  when  printed,  in  which 
respect  we  think  the  process  is  unique ;  for  we  know  of  no 
other  that  does  not,  more  or  less,  change  in  the  subsequent 
manipulation. 

The  result  of  this  etching  or  drawing  is  a  photographic 
negative,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light ;  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  process  is  that  of  ordinary  photo-lithography. 

As  compared  with  a  photographic  negative  produced  by 
the  camera  process,  the  new  method  has  the  advantage  of 
absolute  transparency  in  the  lines,  which  gives  a  sharpness 
and  firmness  in  the  photo-lithographic  transfer  rarely  met 
with  in  the  ordinary  method. 

The  examples  before  us  remind  us  forcibly  of  clearly- 
printed  etchings,  in  which  no  dry-point  work  has' been  intro¬ 
duced  ;  for  it  appears  fully  capable  of  all  the  delicacy  that 
is  usually  attained  by  bitten-in  lines.  The  two  processes,  in 
their  first  stages,  are  very  similar,  and  to  the  amateur  etcher 
who  finds  a  difficulty  in  biting-in  his  work  we  would  recom¬ 


mend  a  trial  of  the  new  process ;  for  though  it  does  not 
admit  of  any  subsequent  operation  analogous  to  the  re-biting 
of  the  copper-plate,  it  possesses  the  important  advantage  of 
enabling  him  to  estimate  exactly  what  it  will  be  like  when 
printed.  The  practical  etcher,  who  has  mastered  the  mi¬ 
nutiae  of  biting-in  with  acid,  stopping-out  with  varnish,  re¬ 
laying  his  ground,  &c.,  may  or  may  not  adhere  to  a  method 
which  in  some  hands  fulfils  all  the  demands  of  art ;  but  the 
less  ambitious  amateur,  as  well  as  the  novice,  will  find  these 
new  plates  more  suited  to  their  wants,  and  we  would  re¬ 
commend  such  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Malloch.  When 
only  a  few  impressions  are  required  from  these  plates,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  photography,  and  can  be  entrusted  to 
any  ordinary  photographer.  When,  however,  they  are 
wanted  to  be  really  permanent,  the  carbon  printing  process 
should  be  used. 

The  negative  etching  on  glass  may  be  used  for  obtaining 
a  transparent  positive  by  photography,  from  which  may  be 
obtained  other  negatives  of  reduced  or  enlarged  dimen¬ 
sions,  which  will  be  much  more  brilliant  than  those  obtained 
from  drawings  on  paper.  Reduced  negatives  of  this  kind 
may  also  be  used  for  obtaining  transparencies  for  the  magic 
lantern. 


PUBLISHING. 

IT  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  a  publisher  is  mainly 
engaged  in  making  tools  for  persons  to  employ  in 
their  various  vocations ;  the  publisher,  we  say,  including 
in  that  term  the  author,  printer,  binder,  and  salesman,  who 
all  meet  in  this  agent;  the  great  bulk  of  the  publishing 
business  of  the  world  is  engaged  upon  what,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  literature  at  all.  It  follows,  also,  that 
the  publisher  is  most  successful  who  directs  his  energies 
to  furnishing  the  tools  most  needed,  making  them  of 
requisite  qualities,  and  keeping  pace  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  work  to  which  the  tools  are  applied.  What 
are  called  specialties  in  publishing,  as  in  school  books, 
law  books,  medical  and  technical  works,  are  the  most 
successful,  for  they  are  based  upon  demands,  the  extent  of 
which  can  be  gauged  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  publication  of  books  in  literature  proper  is 
speculative  in  character,  since  the  demand  is  governed  by 
laws  which  from  their  nature  cannot  be,  or  at  any  rate  are 
not,  properly  determined.  It  is  possible  to  know  about 
how  many  engineers  there  are  in  a  community,  and  the 
number  of  copies  they  will  take  of  a  hand-book  in  their 
profession  ;  it  is  impossible  to  form  more  than  the  merest 
guess  as  to  how  many  readers  in  the  community  will  respond 
to  a  poem  which  has  just  been  created. 

As  in  all  other  kinds  of  speculation,  the  outside  public 
hears  of  the  grand  successes,  and  takes  little  account  of  the 
miserable  failures.  The  author  whose  book  fails  can  find 
some  satisfaction  in  the  mens  conscia  sibi — ingenii,  or,  if 
irascible,  in  drawing  and  quartering  the  critics — in  a  private 
circle  of  friends.  The  publisher  is  like  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  after  a  fire — nobody  wastes  any  pity  on  him.  The 
sum  is  that  literature  is  not  the  reason  of  the  book  trade  ; 
it  existed  before  there  was  any  book  trade,  and  in  the  form 
of  conversation  still  exists,  independent  of  printers  or  copy¬ 
ists  of  any  kind ;  the  books  which  are  tools  must  be  the 
reliance  of  the  book-making  class.  Yet  happy  are  they 
who,  thus  supported,  are  enabled  to  aid  in  the  setting  forth 
of  those  books  which  can  be  called  tools,  only  by  keeping 
in  thought  the  making  of  spiritual  bodies ;  and  easy  it  is  to 
see  that  those  who  offer  such  service  must  expect  only  the 
fortune  of  all  who  would  serve  mankind — the  pleasure  of 
service,  and  not  the  pride  of  rule. — Riverside  Bulletin. 
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A  NEW  STONE-GRINDING  MACHINE. 

OUR  contemporary  Iron,  usually  well  informed,  and 
possessed  of  a  certain  authority  in  several  branches 
of  economic  and  industrial  science,  has  lately  been  devoting 
some  attention  to  the  machinery  of  the  printing  and  sta¬ 
tionery  trades.  The  manner  in  which  this  most  important 
subject  has  been  treated,  however,  will  surprise,  and  probably 
amuse  those  of  its  readers  who  have  any  technical  knowledge 
or  practical  experience.  There  is,  inter  alia ,  a  reference 
made  to  Salmon  and  Crosland’s  new  stone-grinding  machine. 
We  are  told  that  the  artistic  sensibilities  of  the  country  have 
been,  and  are  being,  “quickened”;  that  “lithography  has 
entered  upon  a  career  of  the  most  brilliant  promise ;  ”  as  if 
some  new  process  had  been  discovered,  or  some  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art  lately  entered  upon.  Then  we  are 
informed  of  the  great  drawback  to  this  “  career  ” — the 
quarries  of  Solenhofer  (sic)  are  giving  out.  It  may  be  asked 
why  they  are  giving  out  ?  Because  all  the  stones  are  being 
used  up  !  There  is  another  evil  besetting  this  “  career.” 
Lithographers  are  “  unable  to  avoid  the  cumbrous  necessity 
of  a  large  stock  of  unwieldy  stones  ”  ;  it  being  implied  that 
a  new  stone  is  required  for  every  new  job.  This  latter  evil 
(presented  in  such  a  well-balanced  sentence),  nevertheless  is 
about  to  be  abolished,  for  a  stone-grinding  machine  has 
been  invented,  which  will  obviate  “  the  cumbrous  necessity 
of  a  large  stock  of  unwieldy  stones.” 

Our  contemporary  ought  to  know  that  stone-grinding 
is  as  old  as  lithography  itself,  and  that  it  was  habitually 
done  by  Senefelder  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  litho¬ 
graphic  printing-offices  could  contain  all  the  stones  that 
would  be  required  if  they  were  only  used  once.  That 
would  be  “  a  cumbrous  necessity  ”  indeed.  Every  reader 
of  our  journal  must  be  better  informed ;  and  even  those 
who  have  not  to  perform  the  operation  as  a  part  of  their 
ordinary  business,  are  aware  that  stone-grinding  by  hand  is 
done  daily  in  every  litho’  establishment. 

Practical  lithographers  know,  further,  that  stone-grind¬ 
ing  by  hand  is  a  tedious,  and  frequently  an  unsatisfactory, 
process,  and  that  to  supersede  it  several'  power  machines 
have  been  invented,  which  are  actually  in  use  in  various 
places.  The  principle  of  these  latter  is  nearly  alike,  though 
their  details  may  be  different,  and  the  mode  of  working 
varied. 

For  instance,  the  surface  of  the  stone  has  been  removed 
and  made  level  by  plaiting  in  an  engineer’s  planing-ma- 
chine  :  but  though  the  method  is  effective,  it  is  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  grinding  and 
polishing  as  usual,  and  the  machine  itself  is  not  so  suitable 
for  the  lithographer  as  others  that  have  been  brought  more 
recently  into  the  market. 

Another  and  more  effectual  machine  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  power-driven  levigator.  In  some  respects 
the  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  engineer’s  planing- 
machine,  in  which  the  stationary  cutting-tool  is  replaced  by  a 
rotating  scraper  or  levigator,  which,  while  revolving,  tra¬ 
verses  across  the  machine  at  the  same  time  that  the  stone 
is  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  machine’s  length. 

Other  machines  are,  in  appearance,  more  like  a  drilling- 
machine,  the  whole  of  the  motions  being  circular.  The 
stone  is  clamped  eccentrically  to  a  revolving  table,  and  a 
levigator,  fed  with  sand,  revolves  above  it.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  machines  admits,  however,  of  only  one  stone 
being  ground  at  a  time,  and  they  require  great  care  in 
use,  lest  the  stone  be  broken  in  the  operation ;  while  that 
which  we  are  about  to  describe  will  grind  several  small 
stones  of  varying  thicknesses  at  once  as  easily  as  one  large 
stone. 

Messrs.  James  Salmon  and  W.  Crosland’s  newly-patented 


stone-grinding  machine,  of  which  Iron  gives  such  a  confused 
account,  is  diametrically  opposed  in  principle  to  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  used.  The  patent  is  No.  581  of  the 
present  year,  and  describes  an  invention  which  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  great  simplicity  and  efficacy  in  operation.  The 
machine  consists  principally  of  a  grinding  disc,  which  re¬ 
volves  rapidly  on  a  vertical  spindle.  Upon  this  the  stone 
to  be  ground  is  laid  face  downwards.  The  latter  is  then 
lightly  secured  against  accidental  lateral  movement  by  a 
frame  with  movable  jaws.  These  just  hold  the  stone,  but 
do  not  require  any  elaborate  adjustment.  The  grinding- 
sand  and  the  water  are  applied  to  the  revolving  disc,  and 
the  weight  of  the  stone  itself  causes  it  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  grinding  operation.  Around  the  disc,  but  a  little  under¬ 
neath  it,  is  a  kind  of  annular  trough,  to  receive  superfluous 
water  and  sand.  The  frame  with  the  adjusting  jaws  has  a 
motion  backward  and  forward  over  the  diameter  of  the 
disc.  Hence  the  stone  is  subjected  to  a  double  motion ; 
the  rotatory  one,  effected  by  the  revolution  of  the  disc,  and 
a  lineal  one,  effected  by  the  frame.  The  result  is  the 
nearest  approximation  to  hand-grinding  that  could  be  con¬ 
ceived,  with  the  great  additional  advantage  that  the  face 
of  the  stone  must  necessarily  be  equably  ground  all  over  its 
surface.  The  subsequent  operation  of  polishing  is  also 
performed  by  this  machine,  and  the  stone,  when  taken  out, 
presents  a  beautiful  surface,  easy  to  work  upon,  though  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  a  finishing  touch  should  be  given  in 
the  usual  manner. 

In  other  machines  in  which  the  sand  is  used  from  a 
levigator  placed  upon  the  stone,  one  can  never  be  sure  that 
some  large  particles  of  unused  sand  will  not  find  their  way 
to  the  stone  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  for  which 
reason  it  will  require  to  be  polished  by  hand.  In  the 
machine  under  notice,  there  is  nothing  to  confine  the  free 
motion  of  the  sand,  the  larger  particles  being  got  rid  of  by 
the  centrifugal  force  imparted  to  them  by  the  revolving 
disc.  The  sand  is  thus  ground  so  fine,  that,  practically, 
when  the  stone  leaves  the  machine,  it  is  fit,  after  a  proper 
washing,  for  the  use  of  the  draughtsman  or  transferrer. 

There  are  several  subsidiary  advantages  resulting  from 
this  arrangement.  The  movable  frame  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  either  setting  or  skilled  labour,  and  several 
stones  may  be  ground  at  the  same  time,  whatever  their 
thickness.  A  large  stone  may  be  ground  as  quickly  as  a 
small  one,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  breakage,  for  there  is 
no  unequal  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  stone.  The  whole 
of  the  surface  being  ground  at  the  same  time,  unevenness 
cannot  occur. 

The  machine  is  extremely  simple,  and  entirely  self-acting. 
It  has  already  been  satisfactorily  adopted  in  the  great 
establishments  of  Falkner  &  Son,  and  Blacklock  &  Co., 
Manchester,  and  Billing  Bros.,  Birmingham,  as  well  as  in 
other  towns.  A  specimen  machine  is  to  be  seen  at  Mr. 
Salmon’s  works,  at  12,  Parsonage,  Manchester,  and  one  has 
been  erected  at  the  machine-shop  of  Messrs.  Newsum,  Wood, 
&  Dyson,  6,  Bread-street-hill,  City,  adjoining  Messrs.  Clay, 
Son,  &  Taylor’s  printing-office,  where  Mr.  Dixon,  the  foreman 
in  charge,  is  prepared  to  show  it  in  actual  operation.  We 
may  add  that  there  are  also  on  view  here  several  machines 
of  interest  to  printers.  One  of  these  is  a  small  litho  machine 
constructed  on  Newsum’s  patent,  which  contains  several 
improvements  that  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
introduced  into  this  kind  of  apparatus.  Messrs.  Degener 
&  Weiler,  of  New  York,  have  also  set  up  a  “Liberty” 
treadle  platen  press,  which  is  very  beautiful  in  its  workman¬ 
ship,  and  simple  and  certain  in  its  operation.  Other 
machines  are  about  to  be  added,  and  a  visit  to  the  place 
will  certainly  be  found  advantageous  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trade. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Chalk  Drawing  on  Stone. — Theory  of  the  process — Peculiarities  of  the 
grain  of  the  stone — How  to  grain  a  stone — Defects  and  remedies  — 
Tracing  the  outline  to  stone — Pointing  the  chalks — Copal  chalks 
— Occasions  when  ink  may  be  used — Drawing — Cautions— Tint¬ 
ing — Importance  of  this  department  of  Lithography. 

iO  part  of  our  subject  at  all  equals 
in  artistic  importance  that 
upon  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  viz.  that  of  drawing  in 
crayon  or  chalk  upon  the 
stone.  By  it  an  accomplished 
artist  is  enabled  to  reproduce 
the  works  of  our  best  paint¬ 
ers  in  a  manner  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  best  engravings  ; 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  if  the  same 
study  and  talent  were  bestowed  upon 
lithography  as  is  necessary  for  engra¬ 
ving,  our  favourite  art  would  be  found 
quite  equal  to  the  successful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  all  classes  of  pictures. 

88.  The  drawing  on  stone  treated 
of  in  the  last  chapter  refers  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  that  kind  of  lithography  usually 
denominated  “ink”  or  “line  work,” 
and  executed  on  polished  stones ; 
while  that  upon  which  it  is  proposed 
now  to  enter  is  called  chalk  or  crayon 
drawing,  and  derives  its  name  from 
similar  work  upon  paper,  which  it  may  be  said  to  excel. 

Instead  of  being  polished,  the  surface  of  the  stone  is, 
for  this  kind  of  work,  broken  up  into  minute  points,  techni¬ 
cally  called  “  a  grain,”  which,  when  drawn  upon,  receives 
the  lithographic  chalk  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  em¬ 
ployed.  This  grain  is  most  essential,  not  only  in  giving 
clearness  of  texture  and  transparency  in  the  impressions, 
but,  by  reason  of  its  hardness  and  sharpness,  acting  as  a 
rasp  to  take  off  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crayon  to  give 
blackness  and  body  to  each  dot.  If  the  crayon  be  drawn 
over  a  polished  stone  and  over  a  grained  one,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  stroke  in  the  former  case  is  poor  and  grey, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  bold  and  black.  The  former  is  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  etching  that  the  latter  will  stand  well ;  for 
this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  sharp  grain. 

The  grain  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  work  in  hand  ; 
but  manipulation  has  much  to  do  with  the  appearance  of 
coarseness  or  fineness  of  grain.  Delicacy  in  outline  and 
detail  demands  a  fine  grain,  while  boldness  in  these  particu¬ 
lars  admits  of  a  coarse  one  ;  but  it  will  be  found  in  practice 
that  it  is  more  easy  to  produce  an  appearance  of  coarseness 
on  a  fine  grain  than  of  delicacy  and  detail  on  a  coarse  one. 

89.  To  Grain  the  Stone. — Take  a  stone  free  from  all 
veins,  marks,  and  chalk-spots,  and,  if  for  best  work,  of  a 
clear  grey  or  dark  drab  colour.  Grind  it  and  pumice  it  free 
from  any  deep  scratches.  Now  take  a  piece  of  stone  similar 
to  the  one  to  be  grained,  about  three  or  four  inches  square, 
with  the  corners  and  edges  well  rounded  off  with  a  file. 
From  a  sieve  (No.  100  or  120,  according  to  the  grain, — see 
par.  59)  sift  sufficient  graining-sand*  to  lightly  cover  the 
surface ;  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  water  over  it,  and  place 
upon  it  the  graining  “muller.”  Move  this  about  with  a 

*  To  be  procured  from  the  dealers  in  litho  materials  at  about  2 s. 
per  gallon,  sifted. 


motion  describing  small  circles  along  one  edge ;  then  re¬ 
turn  at  about  three  inches  from  the  edge;  back  again  at 
about  six  inches  from  the  edge,  and  so  on,  until  the  stone 
has  been  gone  all  over.  As  the  work  is  proceeded  with, 
more  water  will  be  required ;  and  as  the  sand  wears  out, 
more  of  that  will  be  needed.  If  the  stone  be  finished  off 
with  sand  that  has  been  but  very  little  worn,  it  will  probably 
produce  a  grain  too  coarse  and  sharp,  while  a  contrary  re¬ 
sult  will  follow  the  using  of  the  sand  for  too  long  a  time, 
the  grain  then  being  “flat.”  To  produce  a  good  grain,  the 
happy  medium  must  be  attained,  and  practice  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrive  at  it.  Every  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
coarser  sand  finds  its  way  to  the  stone,  or  scratches,  which 
will  show  as  white  lines  on  the  drawing,  must  be  the  result. 
When  it  is  thought  that  it  is  properly  done,  wash  it  well  in 
clean  water,  rubbing  it  with  the  hand  or  a  clean  sponge,  to 
free  it  from  all  traces  of  sand,  &c. ;  strike  off  the  superfluous 
water  with  the  squeegee,  and  let  it  dry.  Do  not  set  it  to 
drain  while  wet  upon  a  dusty  floor,  or  the  dust  will  creep  up 
the  wet  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  to  prevent  which  set 
it  upon  a  piece  of  paper  that  is  free  from  dust. 

When  dry,  place  it  obliquely  at  a  window,  and  with  a 
magnifying  glass  seek  for  any  scratches.  A  scratch  or  two 
may  be  of  no  importance  in  some  jobs  ;  in  such  case  consult 
the  artist,  who  will  know.  If  they  prove  vexatious,  the  stone 
must  be  gone  over  again.  The  stone  should  now  be  of  a 
vellum-like  texture  all  over ,  and  the  artist  may  try  the 
grain  with  a  crayon  at  various  parts  of  the  stone,  making 
little  patches  of  light  tinting.  These  will  not  often  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  work,  because  they  will  either  be  absorbed 
in  deeper  tints,  or  may  be  scraped  out  in  the  finishing. 
If  the  artist  is  satisfied  with  the  grain,  the  grainer’s  work 
is  done ;  if  not,  it  must  be  sought  to  know  what  the 
defect  is. 

If  too  coarse —  Take  either  a  finer  sieve,  or 

work  the  sand  down  more 
before  washing  off. 

If  too  fine —  Work  the  same  sand  but 

little  before  renewing  it,  or 
take  a  size  larger. 

If  too  flat,  with  lines  running  The  sand  has  not  taken  out 
through  it —  the  marks  of  the  pumice- 

stone.  Continue  the  grain¬ 
ing. 

If  very  fine  and  flat,  without  The  graining  has  been  con- 
lines —  tinued  too  long  with  the 

same  sand.  Grain  again. 

If  wanted  coarser  in  places,  Roughly  sketch  an  outline, 
such  as  the  foreground —  and  grain  with  a  small 

muller  where  required  with 
coarser  sand  or  fine  sand 
often  renewed. 

90.  Tracing  the  outline  to  stone  will  be  the  next 
operation.  Proceed  as  in  par.  79,  but  observe  that  the  red 
tracing-paper  must  have  but  little  colour  upon  it,  because 
the  grained  surface  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  than  the 
polished  stone.  Try  it  first,  and  if  too  red  wipe  it  off  the 
paper  with  a  dry  cloth,  until  the  necessary  colour  is  gained. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  liquid  ink  will  penetrate  a 
strong  line  of  the  tracing,  while  the  dry  chalk  might  be 
kept  from  the  stone  by  the  interposition  of  the  red  chalk 
line ;  and  hence  the  advisability  of  having  the  tracing  as 
faint  as  can  be  seen  to  work  over.  For  the  same  reason,  if 
it  should  be  necessary  to  sketch  upon  the  stone,  it  should 
be  lightly  done  with  a  hard  pencil  or  brass  point,  a  dark 
mark  with  a  soft  lead  being  very  likely,  when  drawn  over 
with  the  crayon,  to  show  as  a  white  line  in  the  print. 
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A  tracing  may  also  be  made  in  soft  red  or  black  conte 
crayon.  When  this  is  put  upon  the  stone  and  a  piece  of 
hard  writing-paper  laid  upon  it,  it  may  be  transferred  to  the 
stone  by  rubbing  with  some  smooth  hard  substance,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  shift.  The  transfer  of  the  tracing  to 
the  stone  may  also  be  accomplished  by  passing  it  through 
the  press  under  a  heavy  pressure.  This  would  give  a  more 
correct  outline,  and  would  be  more  quickly  done  than  a 
second  time  going  over  every  line  with  the  point ;  but  so 
good  a  tracing  of  intricate  work  cannot  be  made  in  the 
first  instance  as  can  be  obtained  by  a  hard  blacklead 
pencil. 

Having  got  the  subject  traced  to  the  stone,  remove  the 
tracing-papers  and  substitute  for  them  a  piece  of  plain 
paper  fastened  round  the  edge  of  the  stone.  Tear  a  piece 
out  of  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  proceed  to  work 
there,  removing  the  paper  as  necessary  until  the  whole  is 
completed.  The  hand  boat'd  (par.  31)  must  be  used  to 
keep  all  pressure  from  the  newly-deposited  chalk,  because 
if  the  chalk  be  partly  removed  from  the  surface  it  will  have 
less  power  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  etching,  and  the 
result  may  be  spots  and  patches  of  lighter  colour.  The 
board  keeps  the  hand  further  from  the  stone,  and  assists  in 
preventing  that  condensation  of  moisture  which  takes  place 
when  a  warm  moist  hand  rests  upon  a  cold  stone  with  only 
the  intervention  of  hand  paper,  and  is  of  further  use  as 
providing  a  convenient  arm-rest  for  working  near  the  edge 
of  the  stone. 

The  use  of  loose  paper  to  rest  the  hand  upon  is  also  ob¬ 
jectionable,  from  the  liability  there  is  of  thereby  carrying 
particles  of  chalk  from  one  part  of  the  stone  to  another. 
They  adhere  to  the  underside  of  the  paper,  and  are  not 
seen  excepting  by  the  effects  produced  in  various  specks  of 
dirt  occurring  over  the  stone,  and  which  will  probably 
cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  pick  out  in  finishing  the 
drawing.  Prevention  is  here  easier  than  cure. 

The  artist  will  find  that  the  grained  stone  wears  away  the 
crayons  so  much  faster  than  paper  does,  that  much  of  his 
time  will  be  employed  in  pointing  them,  so  that,  if  it  be 
valuable,  it  may  be  well  to  appoint  an  assistant  to  sit  by 
and  perform  that  operation  for  him. 

Lithographic  chalks  are  pointed  with  the  knife,  like  conte 
crayons,  by  laying  the  point  on  the  left  forefinger  as  a  guide, 
and  cutting  from  the  point.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  the 
knife  every  time  the  crayon  requires  pointing.  As  long  as 
it  remains  nicely  taper,  it  may  be  brought  to  a  good  working 
point  by  rubbing  it  gently — turning  it  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  at  the  same  time — on  a  piece  of  coarse  printing- 
paper  or  other  similar  surface.  This  will  give  a  better  point, 
and  more  expeditiously,  than  the  knife,  and  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  less  liable  to  break. 

The  friction  the  crayons  undergo  on  the  stone,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  hand  have  a  tendency  to  soften  them,  so  that  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  have  half  a  dozen  pointed  at 
a  time ;  and  it  will  be  further  convenient  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  colour  or  form  of  the  crayon-holder,  so  that  the 
different  degrees  of  hardness  may  be  readily  distinguished. 

In  drawing  lines  with  the  straight-edge  as  a  guide,  greater 
uniformity  of  breadth  will  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  crayon 
to  a  thin  wedge  instead  of  to  a  conical  point,  and  by  pushing 
the  chalk  as  well  as  dratving  it,  great  firmness  and  strength 
will  be  given  them. 

The  outlining  should  be  all  complete  before  commencing 
to  shade,  or  lay  in  the  “  tinting!’  If  it  is  an  architectural  or 
other  subject  requiring  fine  detail,  it  may  be  put  in  with 
copal  chalk  with  a  firm  touch,  as  it  will  then  better  resist  the 
etching.  This  chalk  is  made  as  hard  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  rolling  up,  but  is  not  so  strong  as  No.  1, 
and  should  not  be  used  at  all  for  tinting,  nor  for  out¬ 


lining,  when  No.  1  will  answer  the  purpose.  No.  2  is  softer 
and  stronger,  and  may  be  used  for  bolder  drawings  and 
deeper  shading  ;  while  No.  3  is  to  be  reserved  for  very 
deep  parts,  or  such  subjects  as  large  bold  portraits. 

Where  precision  of  outline  is  of  more  importance  than 
artistic  effect, — where  it  is  more  minute  than  the  chalk  point 
can  well  accomplish, — and  where  the  nature  of  the  subject 
permits  or  demands  it, — ink  may  be  used,  either  with  brush 
or  ruling-pen.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  permit  of  etching, 
and  black  enough  to  enable  the  artist  to  estimate  his  effect. 
If  it  is  too  thin,  it  will  not  work  properly;  the  water  separating 
and  spreading  beyond  its  proper  limit,  leaving  the  coagulated 
ink  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  but  becoming  of  a  proper  size 
on  drying.  Such  lines  must  not  be  depended  upon,  as  they 
do  not  sufficiently  resist  the  etching. 

For  the  first  tint  take  a  light  crayon-holder  and  No.  x 
crayon ;  hold  the  porte-crayon,  in  a  slanting  direction,  as 
far  from  the  chalk  as  can  conveniently  be  done,  and  lay  in 
the  tint  with  light  and  regular  strokes,  taking  care  not  to 
commence  or  leave  off  heavily,  as  that  would  make  it  spotty. 
In  this  way  cross  and  recross  it  until  the  desired  effect  is 
obtained.  The  chalk  should  be  constantly  turned  in  the 
hand  by  depressing  the  thumb  to  cause  the  porte-crayon  to 
rotate,  thus  bringing  a  new  clear  part  of  the  point  into  work. 
If  the  crayon  were  made  to  rotate  the  reverse  way  by  ele¬ 
vating  the  thumb,  that  part  of  the  point  having  a  burr  upon 
it  would  be  most  likely  applied  to  the  stone,  and  cause 
a  black  speck.  If  the  crayon  be  used  without  turning  for 
a  few  strokes,  a  flat  place  will  be  worn,  and  when  it  is  then 
turned,  so  sharp  a  corner  will  be  introduced  to  the  tint  as 
will  cause  a  clear,  almost  continuous  fine  black  line  instead 
of  a  succession  of  dots. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  first  tint,  as  it  influences 
very  strongly  the  subsequent  deposition  of  the  chalk.  If 
the  tinting  be  too  open  for  the  subject,  it  may  be  made 
more  close  by  using  a  finer  point,  held  in  a  more  upright 
position  ;  thus  bringing  into  use  a  secondary  series  of  the 
grain-points  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  untouched ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  will  render  the  printing 
more  difficult.  This  first  tint  may  sometimes  be  very  well 
accomplished  by  stumping.  A  piece  of  clean  wash-leather 
is  put  over  the  first  or  second  finger,  and  then  rubbed  upon 
a  piece  of  stumping  lithographic  chalk  ;  when  charged,  any 
loose  particles  must  be  detached  by  rubbing  lightly  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  It  is  now  passed  with  a  light  circular 
motion  over  the  stone,  which  then  receives  a  more  delicate 
tint,  and  with  less  labour,  than  is  obtained  with  the  point  of 
the  crayon.  For  ordinary  work  it  should  not  be  carried 
beyond  this  point,  because  if  a  middle  tint  were  to  be 
obtained  with  it,  the  subsequent  chalking  would  be  decep¬ 
tive,  looking  darker  on  the  stone  than  it  would  roll  up, 
the  particles  of  stumping-chalk  being  blacker  chemically 
than  they  are  visually.  Having  laid  in  a  smooth  even  tint, 
greater  pressure  and  a  more  blunt  point  may  be  used  for 
the  darker  shades  ;  thus  making  the  previously  covered 
grain-points  to  accumulate  more  chalk,  and,  in  still  darker 
shades,  some  of  them  to  join  together. 

Having  completed  the  drawing  with  the  crayon,  little 
bits  of  pure  black  may  be  put  in  with  ink  to  give  effect 
where  necessary ;  lights  may  be  removed  with  the  scraper ; 
transparency  given  to  the  shadows  by  the  judicious  use  of 
the  needle-point;  figures  separated  from  the  background 
by  the  same  instrument ;  and  many  little  things  done  that 
taste  and  experience  may  dictate,  previously  to  the  drawing 
being  handed  over  to  the  printer  to  prove.  In  giving 
effect  by  means  of  ink,  it  should  be  applied  with  a  brush, 
as  it  is  possible  that  a  pen  may  scratch  the  stone,  so  as  to 
leave  white  marks  in  the  impression. 

In  working  out  the  drawing,  little  bits  of  loose  chalk  will 
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fall  from  the  crayon,  hands,  and  other  sources,  which  may 
be  removed  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  flat  camel-hair  brush, 
kept  for  the  purpose.  Avoid  blowing  them  off,  because 
little  globules  of  saliva  and  condensed  moisture  are  usually 
hanging  about  the  lips  and  moustache,  which,  being  pro¬ 
jected  on  to  the  stone  by  the  puff  of  air,  cause  all  subse¬ 
quent  chalking  to  be  removed  in  the  rolling  up,  and  pro¬ 
duce  white  or  grey  spots,  known-Ho  the  trade  as  “  spittle- 
spots.” 

Other  black  specks  of  chalk  will  be  found,  that  will  not 
be  carried  away  by  the  brush  ;  but  by  pressing  the  point  of 
the  crayon  vertically  upon  the  place,  and  suddenly  lifting  it 
off  again,  the  chalk  will  be  removed  from  the  stone.  In 
this  manner,  considerable  portions  of  the  stone  may  be  de¬ 
nuded  of  chalk,  and  corrections  made. 

Tinting  may  be  made  even  by  pricking  out  little  specks 
with  the  needle-point  by  the  aid  of  the  magnifying-glass, 
brushing  away  the  portions  removed,  so  as  better  to  observe 
the  effect.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this  operation,  because 
the  part  cannot  again  be  easily  worked  over.  Where  tints 
are  too  dark,  they  may  be  hatched  over  with  the  needle¬ 
point  in  two  or  three  directions,  so  as  to  avoid  any  for¬ 
mality  of  effect;  but  it  is  best  to  avoid  this,  if  possible,  . 
unless  the  artist  wishes  thereby  to  introduce  an  effect  not 
to  be  had  by  the  simple  chalking.  In  the  use  of  the  needle¬ 
point,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  scratches  cause  the 
stone  to  look  whiter,  and  consequently  they  will  not  show 
so  plainly  on  the  impression,  as  they  do  upon  the  stone. 

Previously  to  commencing  any  kind  of  lithography,  the 
head,  face,  and  beard  should  be  washed,  or  otherwise  freed 
from  dandruff,  which  will  otherwise  fall  on  the  stone  in  small 
flakes,  and  if  not  at  once  removed  by  the  brush,  will,  by 
lying  on  it  a  short  time,  penetrate  it,  and  roll  up  as  black 
specks,  very  difficult  of  removal.  Not  being  of  a  dark  colour, 
their  effect  cannot  be  estimated  . in  the  course  of  work,  and 
must  be  left  until  the  job  is  rolled  up,  and  then  carefully 
picked  out  with  a  needle-point. 

If  an  error  be  committed  of  any  large  extent,  the  part 
must  be  grained  out  with  dry  sand  and  a  muller  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  surface  to  be  removed.  The  sand  must  then 
be  carefully  and  thoroughly  brushed  away,  and  finally  wiped 
off  with  a  perfectly  clean  dry  soft  cloth,  until  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  prevent  the  proper  adhesion  of  the  chalk  sub¬ 
sequently  to  be  applied.  It  will  be  useless  to  attempt 
corrections  with  the  scraper,  as  in  par.  85,  because  the  grain 
indispensable  to  this  style  would  be  thereby  removed. 

Suppose  the  drawing  finished,  and  a  proof  submitted  to 
the  inexperienced  artist,  his  feelings  on  receiving  it  will  be 
those,  probably,  of  disappointment.  He  will  perhaps  find 
that  his  light  tints  have  become  more  light;  his  dark  shades 
too  heavy  and  opaque ;  and  the  general  keeping  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  altered  for  the  worse;  the  result  being  aggravated  by 
the  substitution  of  white  paper  for  the  pleasant  neutral  grey 
of  the  stone  on  which  it  was  drawn.  The  remedy  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  light  tints,  to  stand  an  etching  sufficient  to  keep 
the  deep  shades  clear,  must  be  drawn  more  strongly ;  the 
middle  tints  as  desired ;  and  the  deep  shades  a  trifle  lighter 
than  they  are  intended.  Then,  by  printing  the  subject  on 
a  tint  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  the  stone,  with  the  addition 
of  white  high  lights,  now  at  command,  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  more  in  unison  with  the  wishes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  artist.  If  some  of  the  works  of  English  and 
French  lithographic  artists  are  at  hand,  much  may  be 
learned  by  a  careful  study  of  their  means  of  producing 
effect.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  works  of  Calame,  they  are 
printed  upon  tints  even  deeper  than  that  of  the  stone  on 
which  they  were  drawn,  while  white  is  very  sparingly  em¬ 
ployed.  The  works  of  Julienne  are  perfect  imitations  of 
black  and  white  crayon  upon  tinted  paper,  while  those  of 


Louis  Haghe,  J.  D.  Harding,  and  others,  are  perfect  models 
of  lithography  as  applied  to  landscape  in  simple  black  and 
tint. 

A  most  important  point  in  chalk  lithography  is  to  keep 
the  point  of  the  crayon  proportionate  to  the  tint  sought. 
Fine  points  make  fine  tints,  and  coarse  points  coarse  tints. 
If  it  be  desired  to  produce  a  rough  effect,  as  on  old  walls, 
roads,  shingly  beach,  and  such  like,  the  point  must  be  broad, 
and  held  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  stone ;  or  a  piece  of 
broken  chalk  may  be  cut  to  a  flat  surface  on  its  side,  and 
rubbed  in  the  direction  required  over  the  stone,  on  which 
it  will  produce  a  marvellously  rough  effect.  By  a  judicious 
use  of  the  scraper  to  take  out  some  bits,  and  thereby  re¬ 
duce  their  uniformity,  and  the  addition  of  slight  touches  to 
complete  the  resemblance  to  pebbles,  &c.,  a  good  rough 
foreground  may  be  produced  with  little  expenditure  of 
time.  This  mode  has  its  weak  points,  and  certainly  re¬ 
quires  the  touch  of  the  artist  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
mechanical. 

The  advice  given  in  par.  87  is  very  applicable  to  the 
chalk  style,  and  may  be  read  in  conjunction  with  this  para¬ 
graph.  Care  and  cleanliness  are  essential  here,  as  in  other 
styles  of  lithography,  and  the  artist  should  be  cautious  in 
permitting  persons  unacquainted  with  the  art  to  examine 
his  work  during  its  execution,  as  he  thereby  runs  the  risk  of 
scurf  from  the  hair,  spittle-spots,  and  other  similar  acci¬ 
dents  occurring  to  the  stone.  The  artist,  of  course,  should 
cultivate  a  cheerful  temper ;  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  that 
laughter  is  a  fertile  source  of  spittle-spots  ;  so  that  if  he  wishes 
to  indulge  in  that,  or  a  sneeze,  he  must  jealously  turn  away 
from  the  stone. 

The  importance  of  chalk-drawing  on  stone  should  give 
it  the  highest  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  artist,  and  much 
careful  practice  should  be  devoted  to  it.  Many  artists  have 
given  up  the  practice  of  lithography  to  devote  themselves  to 
painting ;  while  others,  somewhat  deficient  in  artistic,  feel¬ 
ing,  yet  excellent  draughtsmen,  engage  some  artist-friend  to 
advise  them  as  to  effect,  and  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
their  work, — a  course  that  may  be  adopted  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  not  only  to  the  work,  but  to  the  young  draughts¬ 
man  himself. 


The  Woman's  Gazette  and  News  of  Work  is  the  name  of  a  new 
monthly,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  October. 

The  Patent  Office  Publications. — “  In  our  notice  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Patents’  Report  a  few  weeks  ago,”  says  Engineering,  “  we 
alluded  to  the  great  regularity  with  which  the  printing  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions  had  been  carried  on.  We  stated  that  since  the  present  law  came 
into  operation  (which  was  in  1852)  not  a  week  had  passed  without  being 
marked  by  the  issue  of  a  bulky  parcel  of  printed  specifications.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work,  we  will  take  the  issue  of  Saturday 
last  as  an  example.  The  total  number  of  specifications  was  130,  which 
together  comprised  no  less  than  858  pages  of  letterpress  of  large  octavo 
size.  There  were  149  sheets  of  drawings  appertaining  to  these  130  spe¬ 
cifications,  a  very  large  portion  being  of  “  imperial”  size.  The  cost  of 
a  set  would  be  15s.  Few  persons,  we  think,  are  aware  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  patents  which  are  applied  for,  or  at  all  events  they  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  think  of  it.  The  figures  we  have  given  above  are,  in  our 
opinion,  very  significant,  and  furnished  indications  of  immense  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  community  of  inventors.  The  number  of  patents  ap¬ 
plied  for  last  year  was  4,492,  the  highest  ever  known  ;  but,  judging 
from  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  applications  during  1875  will  not 
fall  far  short  of  4,600.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill  had,  no  doubt,  the 
effect  of  stimulating  applications,  as  inventors  were  somewhat  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  the  impediments  which  it  was  proposed  to  throw 
in  their  way.  We  must  also  include  amongst  the  Patent  Office 
publications  of  the  day  which  we  have  selected  as  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  the  Commissioners  of  Patents'  Journal,  and  the  Chronological 
and  Descriptive  Index.  The  Journal  of  that  day  consists  of  36  octavo 
pages  of  list  of  applications  and  grants  of  patents  in  this  country 
and  in  America,  together  with  a  translation  of  the  German  law  of 
trade-marks.  The  Index  contains,  in  76  pages,  an  abridgment  of  all 
the  specifications  thrown  open  to  public  inspection  during  the  previous 
week,  together  with  indices  of  names  r.dlf  subjects.” 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  APPRENTICESHIPS. 

T  is  so  easy  in  a  large  town  for  boys  to  get  work  at  good  wages 
that  few,  excepting  those  most  careful  for  the  future  of  their  boys, 
care  to  place  them  where  they  can  have  a  thorough  training  at  a  trade  ; 
for  that  means,  for  a  few  years,  low  wages.  If  the  boy  is  sharp  and 
can  read  and  write,  and  is  about  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
can  earn  from  five  to  eight  shillings  a  week  straight  off  without  any 
training.  And  it  is  this  kind  of  work,  that  leads  to  nothing,  that  does 
harm  to  decent  lads  ;  for  they  get  a  rough  and  coarse  training,  and 
have  little  or  no  trouble  to  learn  anything.  The  worst  that  can  happen 
to  a  boy  is  to  have  too  much  time  away  from  the  control  of  his  betters, 
and  too  much  money  in  his  pocket  to  spend.  It  is  never  too  soon  to 
begin  to  teach  lads  carefulness,  and  that  the  best  of  pleasures  do  not 
come  by  money-spending.  Early  smoking,  the  frequenting  of  concert- 
rooms,  betting,  and  the  first  seeds  of  drunken  lives,  are,  in  nearly  every 
case,  owing  to  boys  having  more  money  to  lay  out  than  is  good  for 
them.  Of  course,  parents  say  that  they  have  lost  control.  So  much 
the  worse.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  term  of  apprenticeship — seven 
years — is  too  long.  In  good  trades,  and  in  those  where  there  is  much 
variety  of  work,  it  is  not.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  object  is 
not  merely  to  teach  a  boy  to  do  certain  things  and  to  be  a  good  work¬ 
man.  That  is  the  main  object,  but  another  is  to  train  him  to  steadiness, 
regularity,  patience  at  monotonous  work,  and  get  him  generally  into 
good  habits  at  his  work.  Some  boys,  of  course,  are  men  at  eighteen, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  little  maturity  before  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four.  In  the  iron  trade  the  custom,  we  believe,  is  not  to 
formally  bind  the  boys,  but  for  the  society  to  take  the  onus  of  seeing 
that  they  pass  through  the  various  grades  of  the  trade.  This,  we  think, 
is  a  mistake,  for  lads  wander  about  from  shop  to  shop,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  special  skill  is  becoming  rarer  every  day.  It  tells,  too, 
against  the  boys  when  they  pass  twenty-one ;  for  if  they  are  not  extra 
proficient  they  are  seldom  taken  on  at  journeymen’s  wages,  and  have 
often  to  go  to  a  fresh  shop  to  get  an  advance.  Where  formal  and  legal 
binding  is  the  case,  the  man  of  twenty-one  gets  his  full  wages  as  soon 
as  his  apprenticeship  is  up,  except  in  some  rare  cases,  or  where  he 
may  be  one  of  the  ultra  stupids.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  custom 
in  most  good  trades  to  demand  a  premium  with  a  boy,  who  would  also 
work  a  year  or  two  for  nothing.  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  decent 
boys  at  all. — Manchester  City  News. 


Views  and  Interviews  on  Journalism.  Edited  by  C.  F. 
Wingate.  New  York  :  Patterson. 

THE  thing  which  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  going  through 
this  book  is  its  thoroughly  American  flavour.  This  is 
impressed  upon  the  reader  whether  as  respects  the  personal 
references  with  which  the  book  abounds,  or  the  literary  methods 
of  the  journalists  described,  or  the  merely  business  details  which 
belong  to  the  publisher  in  America.  In  England  such  a  book 
simply  could  not  have  been  written  at  all,  we  are  glad  to  say  ; 
and  yet,  after  all  due  abatement  and  allowance,  we  find  much  in 
Mr.  Wingate’s  “  Views  and  Interviews  on  Journalism”  which 
we  can  commend  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  embryo  editor 
and  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of  a  newspaper. 

“  Light  Horse”  Harry  Watterson,  the  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal ,  is  the  first  editor  who  is  interviewed,  and  this 
is  what  he  says  in  reply  to  the  droll  question,  “  What  are  your 
habits  ?”  “  I  usually  waken  about  ten  in  the  morning.  Take  a  cup 
of  coffee  in  bed.  Write  two  hours.  Go  into  a  plunge  bath,  dress 
and  breakfast  at  1  o’clock,  when  my  family  have  their  mid-day 
lunch.  I  go  to  the  office  at  3  p.m.  to  see  company,  hear  com¬ 
plaints,  look  after  my  people,  and,  in  short,  to  set  the  machine 
going.  At  10  at  night  I  am  back  again,  and  run  the  paper 
through  to  press.  I  believe,  with  Halstead,  that  the  last  two 
hours  are  the  most  important  of  all.  I  personally  overlook  the 
making-up  of  the  forms.  My  health  is  good,  and  my  capacity 
for  sustained  endurance  very  great  ;  during  the  first  three 
months  after  I  took  hold  of  the  journal  I  did  not  average 
exceeding  four  hours  of  sleep  in  the  four-and-twenty  :  and  I 
have  often  gone  two  entire  days  without  any  sleep  at  all.  I 
rarely  go  to  the  theatre,  but  I  am  fond  of  music,  and  seldom 
miss  any  that  is  worth  hearing.  I  got  my  fill  of  the  sock  and 
buskin  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  and  made  dramatic  criticism 
my  mdtier.  Sometimes  I  play  draw-poker,  which  is  to  Kentucky 
• 


what  whist  is  to  England.  Do  I  play  it  well?  No;  there  is 
but  one  worse  poker-player  in  the  world,  and  he  has  recently 
joined  the  church.” 

Mr.  Watterson’s  opinion  of  American  editors  is  decidedly 
favourable  ;  but  he  thinks  “  the  London  press  is  ruled  by 
coarse,  third-rate  men,  who  engage  the  services  of  clever — 
sometimes  brilliant — literary  hacks.  These  latter  have  neither 
inspirations  nor  force — except  of  a  verbal  kind.  The  journals 
themselves,  therefore,  lack  the  modest  individuality — the  glow — 
of  genuine  conviction.” 

How  different  this  to  the  opinion  of  an  American  writer  re¬ 
cently  expressed  in  the  New  York  Sun ,  who  says  :  “  Compare 
our  literary  production  with  that  of  England,  and  it  is  not  only 
relatively  to  population  far  less  in  quantity,  but  in  quality  it  is 
so  far  below  as  to  hardly  deserve  anything  but  a  sharp  contrast 
with  the  English.  The  reasons  for  this  are  too  many  to  be 
hastily  sought  for  or  lightly  suggested.  The  prevailing  timidity, 
lamentable  absence  of  the  courage  of  opinions,  and  fear  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  Philistinism,  along  with  the  intellectual  exhaustion  of 
the  Civil  War,  all  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  present  literary 
paralysis.  The  indiscriminating  character  of  public  criticism  is 
another  cause.  The  lack  of  preparation,  study,  thought,  and 
assimilation,  with  the  attention  given  to  bad  models,  is  another. 
The  success  of  frauds  in  literature,  disgusting  the  really  earnest 
and  self-critical  worker,  is  still  another.  The  frivolity  of  many 
of  those  who  occupy  places  of  journalistic  or  editorial  power  also 
has  its  baneful  influence.  There  is  here  in  New  York,  with  its 
offshoots  all  over  the  country,  a  little  company  of  people  devoted 
to  the  task  .of  puffing  each  other’s  presumption  and  incompe¬ 
tency.  Clinging  to  the  skirts  of  these  literary  frauds  are  some 
of  the  older  charlatans  of  letters  who  hope  to  rise  with,  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  their  companions’  gaseous  brains.  What  shall  we  say 
of  our  hopes  in  literature,  when  Timothy  Titcomb  sits  in  the 
seat  of  its  critic,  and  acts  as  its  foster-parent  ? 

“  It  is  time  for  a  revival  in  many  things  here  in  America. 
Business  integrity  is  one  of  them,  religious  soundness  is  an¬ 
other,  political  purity  is  a  third,  sturdy  and  courageous  manhood 
is  a  fourth  ;  and  when  these  get  a  new  impulsion,  perhaps,  after 
the  overturn  of  some  of  the  frauds  in  high  places,  we  shall  begin 
to  see  the  dawning  of  a  new  literature,  which  will  deserve  a 
place  alongside  that  which  the  revolt  of  opinions  and  aspiration 
for  freer  air,  generated  in  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  thirty-five 
years  ago.”  If  these  words  are  true— and  we  will  not  say 
whether  they  are  or  are  not — then  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  indis¬ 
criminate  praise  in  the  book  before  us. 

The  freedom  with  which  the  contributors  to  Mr.  Wingate’s  book 
speak  of  themselves  is,  however,  quite  equalled  by  that  which 
is  used  when  they  speak  of  one  another.  Thus  one  writer,  men¬ 
tioned  by  name,  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Watterson  as  “  a  queer 
cross  between  a  country  belle  and  a  field-marshal ;  ”  and  he  tells 
us  that  the  head  of  Mr.  Sam  Bowles  is  “uncommonly  level 
while  Mr.  G.  A.  Townsend  is  “a  Yankee  Dickens  with  the  head 
of  a  prize-fighter  and  the  manners  of  a  Philadelphia  Bourgeois , 
a  brilliant,  somewhat  exclusive  man  of  society,  who  has  taken 
some  of  his  points,  unhappily,  from  John  Forney,  and  others 
from  old  Shelton  Mackenzie,  but  who,  in  spite  of  his  Dickens- 
ism,  Forneyism,  and  Mackenzieism,  is  a  dashing  fellow,  with  a 
vast  working  capacity.”  But  the  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  is  himself  alluded  to  by  “  the  late  editor  of 
Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated ”  in  the  following  terms  : — “  Watter¬ 
son,  with  the  brain  of  a  Frenchman,  the  head  of  a  mocking¬ 
bird,  and  the  stomach  of  a  hoodlum,  ought  to  be  happy  in 
Louisville.  He  need  have  no  dreams  of  circling  the  world  ;  he 
brings  what  is  nice  to  Louisville  breakfast-tables.  His  paper 
is  small  enough. to  feel  all  his  power,  and  big  enough  to  escape 
cord-wood  subscriptions.  I  fancy  that  Watterson  is  just 
Bohemian  enough  to  like  beer  as  well  as  champagne.  His 
journalism  shows  both.” 

In  spite  of  this  friendly  portrait,  however,  Mr.  Watterson 
really  has  something  to  say  which  is  worth  perusing, 
and  we  have  found  his  remarks  and  those  of  Mr.  David 
G.  Croly  at  once  entertaining  and  full  of  shrewd  practical 
knowledge.  Mr.  Croly’s  contribution  is  entirely  free  from 
objectionable  personal  allusions,  while  his  opinions  are  really 
the  most  valuable  and  original  of  any  in  the  book.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Smalley  contributes  a  very  well  informed  article  on  the 
“  London  Press,”  and  this  in  a  great  measure  will  correct 
some  of  the  false  impressions  to  which  the  volume  as  a  whole 
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tends  to  give  rise  wherever  allusion  is  made  to  the  press  of  this 
country.  A  couple  of  lady  editors  favour  us  with  their  views, 
but  we  are  bound  to  confess  they  do  not  form  a  very  valuable 
contribution.  The  work  is  furnished  with  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  Wingate,  and  has  a  list  of  noms  de  plume,  and  an  index  at 
the  end. 

There  is  much  in  American  journalism  that  we  heartily 
detest  and  trust  we  may  never  see  imitated  in  this  country  ;  but 
it  is  only  just  to  allow  that  in  some  few  respects  we  might 
study  the  methods  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  with  profit 
to  the  individual  and  advantage  to  the  community.  We  do  not 
see  why  some  of  the  dowdyness  and  formality  of  the  English 
press  should  not  be  abandoned  ;  but  heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  in  exchange  import  the  personality  and  shameless  immo¬ 
rality  of  some  of  the  journals  of  New  York.  As  we  said  at  the 
outset,  and  have  shown  since,  this  volume  is  a  thoroughly 
American  product,  and  it  abounds  in  passages  which  will  shock 
the  fastidious  by  their  want  of  good  taste  ;  nevertheless,  we 
trust  it  may  enjoy  a  circulation  in  this  country,  for  we  think  it 
is  capable  of  teaching  some  of  us  one  or  two  useful  lessons  in 
the  art  of  journalism. 


The  Printers'  Carnival  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Kelly. 
Airdrie  :  Love  &  Duncan. 

IT  is  sometimes  said  that  the  printer,  or  rather  the  composi¬ 
tor,  is  too  much  absorbed  in  his  endeavour  to  gain  his 
daily  bread  to  give  a  thought  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind  from  the  subject  on  which  he  works,  and  that  he  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  intellectual  recreation  when  out  of  the  office.  This 
is  a  fallacy  of  which  the  volume  of  poems  before  us  is  a  proof. 
The  young  author,  “  but  a  few  years  out  of  his  apprenticeship,” 
has  so  employed  his  leisure  hours  that,  he  says,  his  daily  labour 
has  been  sweetened  and  his  gloomiest  moments  lightened  by 
recourse  to  poetical  composition,  in  which  he  has  found, — 

“  Oft  when  dejection  heaviest  lies,” — 

“  A  respite,  howsoever  brief, 

From  all  corroding  care  and  grief, 

The  world  can  hold  in  store. 

And  many  a  night,  when  sleep  would  flee 
My  lonely  couch,  I  found  in  thee 
True  pleasure  and  delight.” 

Poetry,  whether  in  the  drama  or  in  the  lyric  song,  has  always 
been  a  favourite  enjoyment  with  printers,  and  while  many  of 
their  verses  find  their  way  into  the  periodical  press,  numerous 
others  are  “  bom  to  blush  unseen,”  though  not  always  unheard. 
The  “  Printers’  Carnival,”  which  forms  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  book,  consists  of  the  poetical  effusions  of  a  company  of 
Printers,  assembled  at  what  is  in  the  trade  familiarly  known  as 
a  “  G.  I.”,  to  welcome  an  apprentice  into  manhood  : — 

“  Lang  J  ock,  the  ‘  F ather,’  honest  man  ! 

Wha  relish’d  a  ‘  G.  I.’, 

Thocht  it  wad  be  a  glorious  plan 
Some  ‘  rhymin’  ware’  to  try. 

Ple’d  studied  Burns,  and  a’  his  rhymes 
Committed  to  his  noddle, 

And  when  the  lyre  he  woke  at  times 
The  Ploughman  was  his  model.” 

And  thus,  while  the  author  gives  a  running  account  in  pleasing 
stanzas  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Carnival,  opportunity  is  taken 
of  introducing,  in  a  variety  of  metres,  songs  and  recitations, 
amusing  as  well  to  the  ordinary  as  to  the  technical  reader. 
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are  in  cheerful  love-song  or  plaintive  lays.  As  might  be 
expected,  on  Scotland,  “  the  land  that  gave  me  birth,”  he  brings 
his  praise  to  bear, — “Tome  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth,” — in 
a  poem  full  of  patriotism 

“  A  land  of  sons  of  resolute  will, 

Unconquer’d  Caledonia  still ! 

Where,  long  ago,  our  fathers  fell 
Defending  Freedom’s  citadel, 

That  to  their  sons  they  might  bequeath, 

Pure  and  unsullied,  Glory’s  wreath.” 

Notwithstanding  the  laughter-provoking  witticisms  of  several 
of  the  pieces,  a  good  moral  tone  prevails  throughout  the  volume. 
The  ode  for  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  centenary,  for  example,  is  de¬ 
serving  of  quotation  : — 

“  Through  him,  with  philosophic  eye, 

On  Nature’s  glorious  works  we  look  abroad, 

And  see  the  handiwork  of  God 
In  all  that  decks  the  earth  or  gems  the  sky. 

The  marshall’d  host  upon  the  brow  of  Night 
Are  records  of  God’s  matchless  might. 

And  His  eternal  wisdom  is  reveal’d 
In  every  flow’ret  of  the  field. 

The  gurgling  rill  and  winding  glen, 

When  painted  by  the  Wizard’s  pen, 

A  lovelier  beauty  wear, 

And  viewed  with  Him,  the  works  of  men, 

To  us  are  doubly  fair  : 

Thus  Melrose,  bathed  in  Cynthia’s  chastest  beams, 

At  Night’s  enchanting  hour  a  fairy  fabric  seems.” 

If  space  permitted,  many  extracts  might  be  selected.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  this  book  can  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  as 
well  by  the  general  reader  as  by  the  printer,  and  that  it  is  a 
credit  to  its  author. 


nf  %  Ufaittlj. 


BUSINESS  of  all  kinds  is  very  flat  and  dull,  and  the  default 
of  Turkey  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  her 
loans  has  not  tended  to  improve  matters.  Printers’  engineers 
have  been  and  are  exceptionally  busy  ;  and  so  far  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  and  more  efficient  machinery  can  enable  this 
country  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  for  printing, 
we  seem  likely  to  be  well  provided.  Our  reports  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces  are  very  uninspiriting ;  but  then  this  is,  we  know,  the 
“  silly  season.”  Resolutions  in  favour  of  an  advance  in  wages 
have  been  passed  by  the  Liverpool  printers,  and  copies  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  masters.  The  men  claim  8d.  per  hour, 
and  tod.  overtime,  the  week  to  consist  of  51  hours.  The  night- 
hands  claim  £2.  4s.  per  week  of  52  hours,  and  is.  per  hour 
overtime.  Let  us  hope  both  parties  will  be  able  to  come  to 
some  amicable  understanding.  In  Scotland  the  men  are  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  fact  of  female  compositors  entering  into  com¬ 
petition  with  them.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  United 
Trades  Council  attention  was  again  drawn  by  the  printers’  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  fact  that  women  were  employed  in  Mr.  Cossar’s 
establishment.  It  was  stated  that  Edinburgh  was  the  only  place 
in  Scotland  where  female  labour  was  used  in  their  trade.  The 
delegate  protested  against  the  introduction  of  female  labour  into 
the  printing-offices  of  Glasgow,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  de¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  male  labour.  A  number  of  members  also 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  trade. 
“  Only  those  who  wear  it  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  this  question  will  very  soon  solve  itself, 
if  the  men  will  be  patient.  The  state  of  the  printing-trade  in  Ire¬ 
land  seems  very  bad  ;  but,  according  to  the  Australasian  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal ,  it  is  even  worse  at  Victoria  and  Tasmania 
than  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  New  Zealand, 
both  at  Dunedin  and  Wellington,  trade  seems  healthy.  At  Ade¬ 
laide,  in  South  Australia,  trade  matters  are  said  to  keep  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  they 
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leave  nothing  of  which  to  boast.  A  perusal  of  our  column  de¬ 
voted  to  printing  abroad  will  show  how  unhappily  placed  to¬ 
wards  each  other  are  the  employers  and  the  employed  in  the 
printing-offices  of  Germany. 


French  lithography  is  largely  used  in  this  country,  and  some 
samples  of  book-illustration  and  commercial  work  shown  to  us 
recently  by  M.  Dupuy  of  Paris  were  not  only  extremely  good  as 
specimens  of  machine  printing  in  several  colours,  but  were  also 
very  low-priced.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  sort  of  anxiety 
which  is  brought  about  by  competition,  the  lithographic  trade 
seems  likely  to 'be  worried  by  litigation,  if  Mr.  Nelson  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  should  commence  his  threatened  crusade  against  all  the 
people  who  have  been  using  grained  transfer-paper  without  his 
license.  We  fancy  they  must  be  so  many  in  number  that,  if 
united,  they  would  constitute  a  formidable  antagonism. 


Mr.  Herbert  Johnson  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Horsley  are  the  two 
artists  selected  to  represent  the  Graphic  in  India  during  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Sydney  Flail,  one  of  the  artists 
of  the  Graphic ,  will  accompany  the  Prince  by  invitation,  and 
Dr.  Russell  of  the  Times  is  ensconced  on  board  the  Serapis  as 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  His  Royal  Highness.  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  special  artist  selected  by  the  Illustrated  London  News  to 
supply  it  with  sketches  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  tour  in  India, 
started  from  London  on  the  28th  Sept.  He  went  by  way  of 
Berlin,  at  the  wish  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  to  show 
her  some  of  his  sketch-books,  which  were  filled  during  his  for¬ 
mer  visit  to  Hindostan.  Count  Seckendorf,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Crown  Princess,  and  who  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince 
himself  throughout  the  Franco-German  War,  will  travel  with 
Mr.  Simpson.  Messrs.  Maclure  &  Macdonald  have  been 
honoured  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  an  order  for  300  portraits 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  for  presentation  to  the  native  princes, 
chiefs,  and  rajahs  of  India.  These  lithographs  are  taken  from 
original  portraits  painted  by  Mr.  D.  Macnee,  R.S.A.,  from  spe¬ 
cial  sittings  of  their  Royal  Highnesses.  Mr.  J.  B.  Floughton, 
the  artist  whom  the  Graphic  sent  to  America  to  make  sketches 
among  the  Mormons  and  the  buffalo-hunters  of  the  Far  West, 
is  very  dangerously  ill. 


We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  English  type-founder, 
printing-machine  manufacturer,  and  material  supplier,  the 
fact  of  the  rapid  progress  which  printing  has  made  in  Japan 
since  1870.  The  advances  achieved  by  typography  in  the 
densely-populated  and  for  many  ages  benighted  Asiatic  empire, 
in  the  short  period  of  five  years,  can  only  fittingly  be  described 
by  one  word — wonderful.  In  an  Oriental  country,  intensely 
prejudiced  against  Western  civilization,  where  neither  types, 
newspapers,  nor  books  existed  ten  years  ago,  there  are  now 
published  thirty-four  newspapers  ;  eight  of  them  are  issued  daily, 
and  the  majority  have  been  established  since  1869.  There  has 
also  been  erected  a  type-foundry,  which  is  in  active  operation. 
An  American  writer  says  that  many  printing  presses  have 
been  imported,  and  more  are  needed,  and  will  no  doubt  soon 
be  sent  for.  A  number  of  Americans  and  Europeans  are  in 
Japan  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  dictionaries, 
vocabularies,  phrase  books,  and  grammars,  in  the  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  Learned  Niphonese 
are  translating  with  a  view  to  immediate  publication,  works  on 
medicine,  law,  political  economy,  astronomy,  and  other  subjects. 
The  old-time  opposition  to  printing  has  vanished,  and  the 
clicking  of  types  and  the  clattering  of  presses  will  do  more  in 
five  years  to  civilize  and  christianize  japan  than  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  same  direction  by  fifty  years’  bom¬ 
bardment  from  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe  and  America. 
Now  is  the  opportunity  for  English  firms  to  establish  a  Japanese 
agency. 


WE^ffe  informed  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  McCorquodale 
&  Co.  for  the  supply  of  the  paper  and  printing,  under  new  re¬ 
gulations,  for  the  various  forms  used  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department,  has  been  accepted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office.  We  believe  this  will  affect  the  office  of  Mr.  Griffith,  of 
Prujean-square,  Ludgate  Hill, 


There  was  tried  recently  at  the  “Victory”  Company’s  Works, 
Spekeland-street,  Liverpool,  a  printing-press  stated  to  be  of  novel 
construction,  and  of  a  principle  which  promises  to  effect  another 
revolution  in  the  art  of  printing  newspapers  ;  but  we  presume  it 
was  simply  a  modification  of  the  “Victory”  machine  already  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  pages.  One  of  the  incidents  of  this  method  of 
printing  is,  that  the  type  itself  cannot  be  used  in  the  process.  It 
is  necessary  that  a  stereotype  mould  of  the  various  pages  should 
be  cast,  and  that  these  casts,  bent  to  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
should  be  fitted  upon  revolving  cylinders,  which  in  their  revolu¬ 
tion  come  in  contact  with  the  paper  as  it  passes  through  the 
machine,  and  so  impress  their  face  upon  the  white  paper.  In 
some  respects  this  stereotyping  is  an  advantage,  in  others  it  is 
a  disadvantage.  In  journals  of  large  circulation  it  admits  of  the 
plates  being  multiplied,  and  several  presses  being  set  to  work  in 
producing  the  same  day’s  issue.  It  also  economizes  the  tear 
and  wear  of  type.  But,  per  contra ,  it  is  a  costly  process,  and  in 
cases  where  large  numbers  are  not  printed  is  an  expense  with¬ 
out  compensating  benefit.  The  ingenuity  of  the  inventors  has, 
therefore,  recently  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  machine 
which  should  obviate  the  necessity  of  stereotyping,  and  still 
allow  the  endless  web  of  paper  to  be  used.  Messrs.  Duncan  & 
Wilson  have  now  succeeded  in  the  latter  achievement,  of  which 
practical  demonstration  has  been  publicly  given.  Their  new 
press  is  called  the  “  Victory  Type  Machine,”  and  is,  we  learn,  a 
success.  The  type  is  fixed  upon  two  large  cylinders,  against 
which  the  band  of  paper  is  made  to  impinge,  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other ;  and  is  finally  delivered  at  the  end  of  the 
press  as  complete  newspapers,  piled  up  in  convenient  batches 
of  dozens  and  half-dozens.  It  has  been  found  impracticable  at 
present  to  apply  the  folding  process  to  this  machine,  but  other¬ 
wise  it  is  entirely  successful.  It  will  print  6,500  perfect  copies 
per  hour  of  an  eight-page  journal ;  and  it  does  this  work  with 
true  register,  great  precision,  and  firmness  of  impression.  The 
press  tried  recently  at  Liverpool  is  intended  for  the  Morning 
Post ,  London. 


Last  month  we  drew  attention  to  the  competition  with 
which  England  is  threatened  by  America  in  certain  departments 
of  the  stationery  trade.  We  have  since  come  across  an  amusing 
•  instance  of  how  Brother  Jonathan  is  made  to  suffer  by  his  own 
law-makers  through  the  heavy  import  duty  levied  on  English 
paper  entering  America.  It  seems  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
printed  matter  may  be  imported  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  white 
paper,  large  quantities  of  American  job-printing  are  now  being 
done  in  London.  A  printer  in  Boston  recently  lost  a  job  on  which 
at  best  he  could  only  have  realized  eight  per  cent.,  because  the 
work  could  be  done  so  much  cheaper  in  London.  A  gentleman 
who  recently  visited  a  number  of  London  printing-offices  says 
that  he  found  orders  there  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  other  American  cities.  A  little  more  of  such  experi¬ 
ence,  and  perhaps  we  shall  at  last  find  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade  fully  accepted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  people. 


Mr.  Henry  Haig  Murphy,  formerly  of  the  Scotsman  reporting 
staff,  has  just  succeeded  to  the  sole  proprietorship  of  the  Sheffield  Post. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post,  which,  next  to  Saunders's  News-Letter  and 
the  Freeman's  Journal,  was  the  oldest-established  paper  in  Ireland,  has, 
after  a  long  and  chequered  career,  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  the  organ  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  Liberal  party,  to  which  it  consistently  adhered  to  its 
close. 
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J1  tinting;  Mnraix 

{Specially  contributed  and  translated  for  the  PRINTING  Times  and 
Lithographer.  ) 


AMERICA. 

Mr.  Victor  E.  Mauger  lias  arrived  in  New  York,  after  a  rapid 
business  trip  of  three  months  among  the  manufacturers  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Mauger  has,  we  believe,  already  secured  many  orders  in  this  country 
for  Lithographic  Paper  made  in  America. 

Lithographic  Stone  in  America. — They  are  delving  for  litho¬ 
graphic  stone  in  Logan  County,  Kentucky,  with  prospects  of  success. 

Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  of  Boston,  is  the  only  living  American 
publisher  who  has  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
only  one  other  has  been  thus  honoured — -Isaiah  Thomas,  founder  of 
the  Worcester  Antiquarian  Society  in  1812,  who  died  in  1831. 


AUSTRIA. 

Unfair  Competition. — The  management  of  the  Imperial  Royal 
Printing-office  in  Vienna  has  issued  a  circular  asking  the  various  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities  to  have  their  printing  in  future  executed  at  the 
Government  office.  Most  reasonable  charges  are  guaranteed,  and  it  is 
also  promised  that  the  printed  matter  shall  be  forwarded  free  of 
expense  !  That  this  has  caused  great  indignation  among  the  master 
printers  concerned  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  for  the  naked  facts  of 
the  case  are  these  : — Here  is  a  Government  office,  to  which  annually  a 
grant  of  public  money  is  made  (which,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  may  be  working  at  a  loss),  competing  with  small  provincial 
master  printers,  who,  in  addition  to  being  heavily  taxed,  are  also 
suffering  just  now  from  the  effects  of  a  general  depression  of  trade. 

Publishers’  Grievances  in  Austria. — At  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Austrian  Publishers’  Association,  which  now  numbers 
273  members,  the  great  loss  accruing  to  them  from  having  to  supply 
the  Government  with  four,  and  sometimes  five,  copies  of  every  work 
published,  was  freely  discussed.  It  was  stated  that  the  value  of  such 
copies  presented  in  1869  amounted  to  over  .£3,426,  and  that  that 
amount  had-  been  largely  exceeded  since.  Two  firms  which  were 
named  suffered  in  1874  by  this  impost  to  the  amount  of  over  £150  and 
£102  respectively.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  to  petition  the  Austrian 
Government  to  abolish  the  existing  system  of  free  copies.  The  same 
impost  exists  in  England,  though  we  have  never  yet  been  furnished 
with  any  logical  reason  why  the  publisher  should  be  specially  mulcted 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that 
while  the  individual  is  punished  the  nation  is  also  a  sufferer,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vicious  impost  leads  to  the  storage  of  enor¬ 
mous  masses  of  literary  rubbish  which  excludes  valuable  works  from 
their  proper  place.  Therefore,  as  a  question  of  £.  s.  d. ,  we  honestly 
believe  it  would  pay  to  discontinue  the  practice,  and  to  just  buy  the 
good  things  and  take  no  heed  of  the  rest.  Our  British  Museum 
authorities  would  then  honestly  earn  their  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  the  gratitude  and  approval  of  those  whose  appreciation  would 
be  worth  having. 

A  new  Motive  Power.— Professor  P.  M.  Egger  has,  according 
to  the  Journal  fiir  Buchdnickerkunst,  constructed  and  patented  an 
electro-magnetic  motor,  which  is  to  be  exhibited  at  Philadelphia.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  successful  attempt  to  utilize  electro-magnetism  as 
a  motive  power. 

Just  the  Difference. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Imperial  Wiener 
Zeitung,  the  list  of  fashionable  arrivals  in  Vienna  was  by  inadvertence 
inserted  under  the  heading  “  Deaths.” 

A  New  Automatic  Sheet  Counter  has  been  invented  by 
Herrn  R.  Wittmann,  of  Vienna.  The  Oesterr.  Buchdrucker-Zeitung 
commends  it  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  apparatus  ;  but  we  doubt  the 
practical  value  of  this  sort  of  thing,  which  is  by  no  means  new. 


BELGIUM. 

State  of  Trade,  &c. — According  to  latest  report,  trade  continues 
unusually  dull,  especially  at  Brussels,  though  it  is  expected  that  an 
improvement  will  soon  take  place.  The  drawing  of  the  prizes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  Printers’  Invalid  Fund 
took  place  on  the  2nd  inst.  Printers’  wages  in  the  Belgian  provinces 
are,  according  to  Le  Gutenberg ;  miserably  low.  Sunday  labour  largely 
obtains  in  nearly  all  the  printing-offices,  and  our  contemporary  has 
lately  commenced  advocating  its  abolishment. 


DENMARK. 

The  Danish  Apprentice  System. — The  mater  printers  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  have  just  introduced  a  new  apprentice  system,  of  which  the 
following  are  some  of  the  leading  details  : — The  term  of  apprenticeship 
is  fixed  at  five  years.  The  apprentice  is  to  receive  the  first  year  about 
3s.  6d.  per  week,  the  second  4s.  6d.,  the  third  5s.  6d.,  the  fourth 
6s.  6d.,  and  the  fifth  8s.  In  addition  to  this  the  apprentice  if  he  gives 
satisfaction  is  to  have  a  bonus  deposited  on  his  behalf  in  a  savings  bank. 
This  bonus  amounts  throughout  the  five  years  of  his  apprenticeship  to 
about  £4.  10s.  The  master  also  pays  a  regular  contribution  to  some  pro¬ 
vident  fund  to  insure  monetary  relief  to  his  apprentice  in  case  of  illness. 


EGYPT. 

The  Khedive’s  Printing  Establishment  at  Boulac,  Cairo.— 
This  was  (says  the  Chronique,  Paris),  the  first  printing  establishment 
opened  in  the  East,  dating  from  the  year  1245  of  the  Hegira  (1829-30), 
and  owes  its  origin  to  that  energetic  ruler,  Mohammed  Ali ;  but  Johnson, 
in  his  “  Typographia,”  says,  the  first  printing  in  Turkey,  excepting 
the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Jews,  commenced  about  the  year  1730,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Ibrahim  Effendi,  at  Constantinople,  who  produced 
a  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  his  own  language,  and  a  French 
Grammar  of  the  Turkish  tongue.  Several  eminent  men  .have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment  at  Boulac — amongst  others,  Ali  Effendi 
Djoudet  and  Abd-er-Rahmane  Bey  Rachdi.  Hossein  Bey  Hassani,  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  abilities  and  amiable  qualities,  is  the  present 
head  of  the  establishment.  In  1870  Ismail  Pacha  gave  him,  likewise, 
the  management  of  a  paper  manufactory.  The  paper  there  made  is  of 
first-rate  quality,  and  excels  that  of  many  other  countries  ;  in  fact, 
Cairo  receives  numerous  foreign  orders  for  its  paper.  The  mills  adjoin 
the  printing-office,  being  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile — the  two 
establishments  employing  about  300  hands.  Works  have  been  printed 
there  in  the  Arabian,  Turkish,  Persian,  French,  and  English  languages, 
as  well  as  the  Nouvelles  Egyptiens,  and  the  Egyptian  government 
decrees,  &c.  ;  and  Persian  works  have  been  sent  from  Paris  to  be 
printed  at  Boulac. 


FRANCE. 

English  Typefounding. — We  extract  the  following  compliment 
to  English  typefounders  from  a  report  by  M.  Georges  Masson,  on  the 
“  Arts  Graphiques,”  at  the  late  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  given  in  a 
recent  number  of  our  contemporary,  the  Typologie -  Tucker.  As  to  the 
founts,  those  most  competent  to  judge  agree  that  there  is  a  real 
superiority  in  English  type  over  the  French.  Whatever  the  description 
of  type,  although  it  may  be  extremely  fine  and  delicate  in  its  hair- 
strokes,  it  withstands  the  impression  better  than  any  of  ours.  The  depth 
of  its  face, — cut  clean,  sharp,  and  perpendicular, — keeps  it  clear,  even 
after  having  been  worn  by  use.  The  regularity  of  the  body,  the  polish  of 
its  face,  reach  perfection,  while  the  evenness  of  the  height  of  English  type 
is  admirable.  A  form  set  up  in  new  English  type  presents  a  mirror¬ 
like  surface  that  we  vainly  seek  for  in  a  French  one,  where  the  rays  of 
light  are  continually  broken  by  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  Well 
locked  up,  an  English  form  of  new  type  hardly  wants  any  making 
ready.  In  England,  type  is  cast  its  exact  height ;  in  France,  it  is 
planed  down  after  casting  :  that  is  the  point  to  which  we  wish  strongly 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  founders. 

Death  of  M.  Pierre  Didot. — We  regret  to  learn  from  our 
German  contemporary  the  Annalen  der  Typographie  that  M.  Pierre  Henri 
Didot,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  “  Cercle  delTmprimerie,”  &c., 
and  formerly  a  banker,  died  at  Paris  on  the  8th  ult.,  aged  77. 

Female  Compositors  in  France. — M.  Emil  Martinet,  theproprietor 
of  a  large  printing-office  in  Paris,  has  also,  at  the  neighbouring  Plu- 
teaux,  an  extensive  typographic  training  institute  for  females.  Girls  of 
ordinary  education  are  admitted  here  from  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
to  fifteen,  under  a  six  years’  agreement.  The  establishment  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  some  of  the  leading 
clerical  and  scientific  men  of  the  district.  M.  Martinet  provides  for 
the  training,  maintenance,  &c.,  of  the  girls,  and  supplies  also  their 
clothing.  In  the  first  two  years  each  pupil  is  moreover  credited  with 
50  fr.,  i.e.,  100  fr. ,  and  in  the  remaining  four  years  with  100  fr.  per 
annum,  so  that  a  girl  who 'has  completed  her  full  term  of  six  years 
receives  on  leaving  500  fr.  A  monthly  bonus  is  also  awarded.  Should 
any  girl  leave  before  the  expiry  of  the  full  term  of  apprenticeship,  or 
should  she  be  dismissed,  the  whole  amount  standing  in  her  favour  is 
forfeited.  The  working  time  for  girls  under  16  years  of  age  is  eight 
hours,  over  16,  ten  hours.  From  a  letter  which  M.  'Martinet  has 
lately  addressed  to  the  editor  of  a  Viennese  contemporary,  we  extract  the 
following: — “Up  to  the  present  time  seventy  girls  have  entered  my 
institute,  which  has  been  established  since  February,  1872.  Ten  of 
these  have  left  without  completing  their  six  years  at  my  establishment  ; 
in  some  cases  this  was  due  to  failing  health,  in  others  to  misbehaviour, 
&c.  Of  the  sixty  remaining,  speaking  generally,  I  can  only  say  that 
their  work  is  highly  satisfactory.  My  opinion  as  to  the  capability  of 
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females  is,  that  if  they  receive  proper  typographic  tuition,  their  work¬ 
manship  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  compositor.  Between 
sixty  and  eighty  books  of  all  sizes  are  annually  produced  at  my  Plu- 
teaux  printing-office.  As  regards  jobbing  work,  I  believe  females  to 
be  equally  fitted  for  it  as  men,  but  I  cannot  speak  from  experience  on 
this  point,  there  being  very  little  jobbing  done  at  my  office  at  present. 
It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  still  employ  at  Pluteaux  most  of  the  girls 
after  they  have  served  their  apprenticeship.  To  enable  the  girls  who 
marry  after  they  leave,  and,  if  they  choose,  at  the  same  time  continue 
their  present  employment,  I  have  for  the  last  six  months  been  engaged  in 
founding  around  the  above  institute  a  workmen’s  colony.  The  husband 
of  the  female  compositor  might  find  employment  as  machine-minder, 
typefounder,  reader,  or  bookbinder  in  my  establishment,  whilst  the 
wife  would  do  the  ‘  composition  ’  at  home,  for  which  good  wages  shall 
be  paid  to  her.  Another  part  of  my  project  is  to  establish  a  co-ope¬ 
rative  store,  and  to  make  the  future  employes  participators  in  the  net 
profits  of  the  concern.”  What  will  our  friend  in  the  North,  Mr. 
Martin,  say  to  this  ? 

Godefroi  and  Jean  Engelmann.— The  recent  death  of  M.  Jean 
Engelmann,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Lithographic  Printers  of 
Paris,  has  enabled  our  Paris  contemporary,  L' Imprimerie,  to  give  a 
short  but  interesting  biography  of  these  two  well-known  lithographers, 
father  and  son,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts  : — Godefroi 
Engelmann  was  bom  at  Mulhouse  in  1788.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  sent  to  Rochelle,  to  enter  the  commercial  house  of  a  friend  of 
his  father.  Pie  passed  some  time  in  the  atelier  of  the  painter  Reg- 
nault,  at  Paris,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  designer  in  the  house  of  M.  Thierry,  a  manufacturer  of 
Indian  fabrics.  To  an  artistic  talent  he  added  a  knowledge  of  che¬ 
mistry  and  mechanics.  In  1813,  a  friend  returning  from  Germany 
brought  some  lithographic  proofs,  and  a  treatise  upon  the  new  art, 
published  by  Cotta,  of  Tubingen.  These  specimens  strongly  attracted 
him,  and  the  treatise  excited  in  him  such  an  enthusiasm  for  the  inven¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  says  he  foresaw  the  great  importance,  that  he  bought 
stones,  put  his  designs  on  them,  and  took  his  first  impression  with — a 
simple  folder  !  Afterwards  he  constructed  a  press.  Having  passed 
the  winter  of  1813  in  experimenting,  in  June,  1814,  he  went  to  Munich 
to  study  the  art  in  its  birthplace,  and  under  masters  who  knew  the 
secret.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  make  him  proficient.  Returning  to 
Mulhouse  with  a  supply  of  stones  and  a  press,  he  set  to  work,  and 
from  the  month  of  October,  1815,  he  dedicated  a  collection  of  his 
productions  to  the  Societe  d’Encouragement  at  Paris.  Godefroi  Engel¬ 
mann  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  litho¬ 
graphy  in  France,  as  he  was  likewise  the  first  to  bring  the  art  to  Paris. 
Encouraged  by  his  success  at  Mulhouse,  in  June,  1816,  he  commenced 
business  in  Paris,  and  in  the  August  following  he  presented  to  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  de  l’lnstitute  proofs  from  designs  in  crayon 
by  Regnault,  de  Girodet,  and  Carle  Vernet.  Shortly  after  Godefroi 
established  himself  in  Paris  he  took  into  partnership  his  brother-in-law, 
Pierre  Thierry,  and  the  great  skill  they  displayed  in  their  presswork 
brought  around  them  all  the  great  painters  of  the  day.  It  was  through 
them  that  the  art  was  introduced  into  Spain,  at  Barcelona,  in  1820,  and 
in  the  following  year  in  London.  Their  business  prospered  until 
1830,  when,  in  consequence  of  severe  losses  caused  by  the  Revolution 
they  were  compelled  to  liquidate.  Godefroi  went  to  Mulhouse,  and 
took  charge  of  the  business  there,  whilst  his  brother-in-law  remained 
in  Paris.  Lithography  owes  to  Godefroi  numerous  improvements,  but 
the  chief  among  them,  and  his  greatest  glory  is  the  discovery  of  Chromo¬ 
lithography  ;  even  its  name  is  his  creation.  Many  attempts  had 
previously  been  made  to  print  in  colours  by  means  of  lithography,  but 
without  success  ;  even  Senefelder  had  failed.  About  1832  or  1833 
M.  Hildebrand,  of  Berlin,  obtained  some  degree  of  success,  to  the  extent 
of  a  dozen  colours  on  the  same  proof,  but  the  register  was  bad,  and 
touching  up  was  necessary,  and  in  a  commercial  sense  this  was  a  failure. 
The  Societe  d’Encouragement  in  1828  had  offered  a  prize  of  2,000  fr. 
for  an  impression  in  colours,  and  kept  it  open  from  year  to  year.  In 
December,  1836,  G.  Engelmann  solved  the  problem,  and  in  January, 
1837,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  ten  years.  The  Societe  d’Encourage¬ 
ment,  at  its  meeting  in  January,  1838,  awarded  him  the  prize,  and  in 
the  following  June  the  Societe  Industrielle,  of  Mulhouse,  granted  him 
a  gold  medal.  Since  then  printing  in  colours  has  been  as  easy  as  plain 
work,  no  touching  up,  and  a  register  almost  perfect.  Engelmann  did 
not  live  long  enough  after  his  discovery  td  enjoy  its  fruits  ;  he  died  at 
Mulhouse  on  the  25th  of  April,  1839,  aged  51.  Jean  Engelmann,  who 
had  since  1833  been  associated  with  his  father  at  Mulhouse,  and 
greatly  aided  in  developing  the  chromolitho  process,  was  sent  to  Paris 
in  1837,  to  found  an  establishment  to  be  specially  devoted  to  chromo¬ 
lithography,  which  he  carried  out  to  great  perfection.  At  the  death  of 
his  father,  having  no  further  interest  in  the  business  at  Mulhouse,  he 
devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  Paris  house.  In  1842  he  took  into 
partnership  M.  Aug.  Grof.  His  establishment  was  the  first,  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  only  chrorno  one  in  Paris.  Pie  had  many 
prejudices  as  well  as  jealousies  to  overcome,  but  successive  improve¬ 
ments  rendered  him  master  of  the  situation.  Orders  flowed  in,  and  his 
only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  execute  them  fast  enough.  As  always 


happens  with  successful  inventors,  he  had  many  imitators.  Instead  of 
bringing  actions  against  those  who  infringed  his  patents,  he  marched  ahead 
with  new  improvements  and  innovations,  gathering  the  fruit  before  his 
copyists  had  time  to  make  their  arrangements.  Leaving  to  his  confreres 
the  commercial,  so  to  speak,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  artistic  and 
difficult  side  of  chromolithography.  The  first  Livre  d’Heures  printed 
in  chrorno  was  executed  by  him,  and  is  the  copy  of  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  ;  this  work  was  three  years  in  hand  ;  another 
chef-d' ceuvre  is  the  “  Statuts  de  l’Ordre  du  Saint-Esprit,”  published  in 
1853.  To  the  merit  of  having  brought  the  art  to  great  perfection  must 
be  added  his  discovery  of  a  method  of  decorating  glass,  which  he  called 
diaphanie.  A  patent  was  taken  out  for  this  in  1856,  and  in  June, 
1858,  the  time  was  extended.  It  had  a  great  success,  and  was  very 
profitable  to  its  inventor,  who,  owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
work,  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  M.  Jean  Engelmann  was  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Lithographic  Printers  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
was  one  of  its  founders  ;  he  was  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
the  nobleness  of  his  character,  and  by  a  devotedness  which  caused  him 
to  render  many  services  where  his  knowledge  would  be  useful.  He 
died  on  the  29th  of  last  July,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his  sixtieth 
year.  He  has  left  two  sons,  who  will  continue  the  business. 


GERMANY. 

The  Press  Laws  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. — According  to 
French  press  laws,  which  still  obtain  in  thesej  two  annexed  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  insertion  of  lottery  advertisements,  &c.,  in  local  papers 
is  illegal.  The  newspaper  proprietors  of  Alsace  now  complain  that 
German  papers  (which  circulate,  it  is  stated,  in  larger  numbers  in  Alsace 
than  the  local  prints)  are  permitted  to  insert  similar  advertisements, 
and  that  they  (the  Alsatians)  are  put  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  German  competitors.  They  are  therefore  trying  to 
have  this  one-sided  restriction  abolished. 

Trade  Literature.  —  The  Berliner  Mittheilungen ,  the  non- 
unionist  printers’  organ,  has  become  the  property  of  Herrn  Hermann 
Blanke,  its  hitherto  editor.  It  will  continue  to  advocate  the  interests 
of  the  non-society  printer. 

Web-printing  Machines. — A  web-printing  machine  has  just  been 
set  up  in  the  office  of  the  Neue  Tagcblatt,  in  Stuttgart.  The  first  day 
the  machine  was  set  to  work  it  averaged,  in  printing,  cutting,  and 
folding,  no  sheets  per  minute,  or  6,600  per  hour,  but  its  capability 
is  stated  to  be  far  greater.  This  is  the  sixth  web-printing  machine 
built  at  the  Augsburg  Printing  Machine  Company’s  works  in 
Augsburg.  The  number  of  steam  printing  machines  supplied  by  this 
firm  is  just  upon  1, 100. 

A  New  Comic  Journal. — Tick-Tack  is  the  name  of  a  new  comic 
journal  which  has  just  appeared  at  Dresden. 

A  Typographical  Curiosity. — Dr.  H.  Hartel,  of  Leipsic,  whose 
decease  we  announced  in  our  last  issue,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Leipsic 
University  Library  one  of  the  first  song  books  printed  with  movable 
music  types.  The  words  were  composed  by  the  celebrated  Goethe  in 
1767-68,  and  set  to  music  by  his  college  friend,  the  equally  cele¬ 
brated  Bernhard  Theodor  Breitkopf.  The  number  of  songs  contained 
in  this  book  is  twenty.  It  was  published  in  1769  (the  title  bears  the 
year  1770)  by  B.  Ch.  Breitkopf  &  Son,  of  Leipsic. 

The  German  Master  Printers  and  the  Wages  Question — 
The  committee  of  the  German  Master  Printers’  Association  has,  in 
view  of  the  coming  revision  of  the  journeymen  printers’  scale  of  charges, 
issued  a  circular  to  every  master  printer  throughout  Germany,  inviting 
his  opinion  and  co-operation  on  the  subject.  The  scale  now  in  force 
was  mutually  agreed  upon  in  May,  1873,  at  a  time  of  great  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  German  printing  trade.  But  the  masters  have  ever 
since  been  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  injustice  of  many  of  the 
clauses,  which  were  almost  forced  upon  their  acceptance,  owing  largely 
to  unfair  competition  among  themselves.  However,  the  German 
printing  trade  has  for  some  time  past  been  .totally  prostrated,  and  the 
masters  seem  resolved  to  effect  various  important  modifications  in  the 
scale  |  of  charges  now  in  force.  Our  German  exchanges,  representative 
of  both  parties,  have  already  for  some  time  past  been  discussing,  with 
great  warmth  of  feeling, ^'the  pros  and  cons  of  these  alterations,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  proposed  modifications  will  be 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  men. 

Pressmen  and  Machine  Minders’  New  Scale  of  Charges. 
The  complaint  of  these  two  bodies  of  men  has  dr  An  been  that  when 
the  compositors  and  master  printers  agreed  upon  a  uniform  scale  of 
prices,  they  (the  machine-minders)  were  altogether  ignored.  However, 
they  are  now  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  their 
claims  being  discussed  at  the  approaching  revision  of  the  printers’ 
tariff.  At  a  recent  body  meeting  at  Leipsic,  a  number  of  propositions, 
submitted  by  a  committee  which  had  been  previously  elected  to  pre¬ 
pare  them,  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  details  of  the  scale  then 
agreed  upon  are  not. of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  us  in  reproducing 
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them  in  these  pages  ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  them  forces  upon  us  the 
conviction  that  they  are  altogether  one-sided  and  impracticable,  and 
those  who  framed  them  seemed  to  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  heavier  their  demands,  the  larger  proportion  they  would  be 
likely  to  obtain. 

The  Prussian  Press  Laws. — The  appeal  of  Dr.  Sonnemann, 
proprietor  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung ,  against  the  decision  which  sub¬ 
jects  him  to  imprisonment  for  refusing  his  testimony  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  When  this  decision  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him,  Dr.  Sonnemann  and  his  fellow-sufferers  were  asked 
whether  they  persisted  in  their  refusal,  and  on  answering  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  they  were  led  back  to  their  prisons.  The  ends  of  justice  un¬ 
doubtedly  require  that  no  man,  whatever  his  position,  should  be  exempt 
from  the  duty  of  giving  evidence  whenever  his  testimony  is  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  a  crime  or  convicting  a  criminal ;  but  the 
arrested  editors  do  not  ask  for  such  an  exemption.  What  they  demand 
is  merely  that  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  chief  editor  should  shield 
from  prosecution  all  persons  who  contribute  to  his  paper. 

Herr  Nicolaus  Ruffner-Casper  has  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “Das  Englische  als  Universal-Sprache der  Zukunft,”  in  which, 
like  De  Candalle  and  various  of  our  own  writers,  he  argues  that  the 
vast  possessions,  rapid  increase,  and  restless  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  ultimately  render  English  the  dominant  and  universal  language 
of  the  civilization  of  the  future. 

A  Newspaper  Correspondent  before  the  Kammergericht. 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  sends  the 
following  : — Further  particulars  have  been  received  here  from  Berlin 
relative  to  the  summoning  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Herald  correspondent, 
before  the  Kammergericht  to  explain  how  he  obtained  the  Von  Arnim 
sentence  previous  to  its  being  delivered  in  court.  At  eleven  o’clock  on 
a  Saturday  morning,  Police  Inspector  Pick  called  at  the  Hotel  Rome, 
where  Mr.  Jackson  was  staying,  and,  having  knocked  at  the  door  and 
■entered  the  room,  politely  informed  the  correspondent  that  he  should 
consider  himself  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Kammergericht  on 
important  business.  It  was  in  this  same  Kammergericht  that  the 
second  trial  of  Von  Arnim  was  held,  and  Mr.  Jackson  at  once  sus¬ 
pected  the  object  of  the  summons.  Knowing  that  he  must  either  obey, 
be  imprisoned,  or  leave  Berlin,  the  correspondent  readily  volunteered  to 
go  to  court  with  the  inspector,  and  both  drove  off  in  the  same  carriage, 
arriving  at  the  Kammergericht  simultaneously  with  the  Kammergericht 
rath  Grenier.  Mr.  Jackson  was  treated  courteously  and  invited  to  be 
seated,  and  the  judge  assured  him  he  should  not  consider  himself  under 
arrest  as  a  prisoner,  but  simply  invited  to  attend  as  a  witness,  whose 
testimony  was  required  to  clear  up  the  mystery  in  regard  to  the  sentence 
in  the  Von  Arnim  case.  He  was  then  questioned  for  fully  an  hour  as 
to  how  he  had  procured  the  Von  Arnim  sentence  in  advance.  The 
honour  of  the  Court,  the  Judge  said,  was  seriously  implicated  in  this 
matter,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  secret  laid  bare.  The  Kam- 
mergerichtrath  had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  Herald  of  January  9, 
containing  the  Berlin  correspondence,  dated  December  20,  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  being  asked  if  he  admitted  the  statements  therein  contained, 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  then  asked  if  he  was  willing  to 
testify  on  oath,  and  he  said  he  was.  A  number  of  questions  were  then 
put  to  the  correspondent,  the  answers  to  which  were  all  taken  down  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  Mr.  Jackson  admitted  having  paid  several 
sums  of  money  to  certain  persons  in  order  to  carry  out  his  enterprize, 
and  that  in  this  way  he  was  materially  aided  in  securing  possession  of 
the  sentence  before  it  was  delivered.  He  also  explained  how  it  was 
that  he  had  cabled  the  news  to  the  Herald.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Jackson’s  statement  he  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Kammergericht 
without  the  imposition  of  any  restriction  whatever,  the  Judge  saying  to 
him,  “  Sie  sind  enllassen." 


HUNGARY. 

Herr  Moritz  Jokai,  the  editor  of  the  Hungarian  journal  Hon, 
has,  a  London  contemporary  says,  recently  had  an  interview  with 
Franz  Deak,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  the  veteran  states¬ 
man  related  a  circumstance  which,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of 
journalism  in  Austro-Hungary  is  not  uninstmctive.  In  the  time  of  the 
old  Absolutist  regime,  some  quarter  ot  a  century  ago,  Baron  Sigmund 
Kemeny  was  editor  of  the  Resti  Naplo.  “Jvemeny  was  in  those  days,” 
says  Deak,  “  sadly  molested  by  the  police.  He  was  almost  every  night 
roused  from  his  dreams  by  the  intelligence  that  Herr  Rultz,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Censure,  was  there  ;  that  something  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  pape  •  and  something  else  inserted  in  its  place.  Once,  just 
as  the  clock  structc  twelve,  Herr  Rultz  appeared  at  the  editor’s  bedside, 
to  tell  him  that  the  leading  article  must  come  out,  or  the  paper  would 
be  confiscated.  At  this  cool  announcement  Kemeny’s  patience  gave 
way,  and  bidding  the  commissioner  confiscate  the  issue  in  ‘God’s 
name,’  the  bothered  editor  turned  round  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
The  astonished  commissioner  trundled  off  to  his  chief,  Herr  Protmann, 
the  censor,  and  told .  him  that  ‘  the  editor  took  no  notice  of  the 
warning,  and  was  snoring.  ’  ‘  There  must  be  something  in  the  back¬ 


ground,’  muttered  Herr  Protmann,  ‘  it  will  certainly  never  do  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  paper,’  and  the  Resti  Naplo  appeared  accordingly,  as  if 
nothing  had  been  the  matter.” 


ITALY. 

A  “Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Magazine”  has  been  com¬ 
menced  at  Pisa.  It  will  contain  notices  of  the  more  illustrious  Italian 
families,  with  tracings  of  pedigrees  and  coats  of  arms.  It  will  also  give 
an  account  of  the  principal  genealogical  works  in  Italy. 

There  exists  in  St.  Mark’s  Library,  at  Venice,  a  MS.  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  John  Locke,  consisting  of  notes  on  medical  subjects,  which 
is  the  more  curious  if,  as  has  been  said,  Locke  was  averse  from  allowing 
it  to  be  known  that  he  once  intended  to  practise  medicine. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  in  Rome. — A  new  paper  has  been 
announced  to  be  issued  in  Rome  on  the  1st  inst.  It  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  lately  defunct  R  forma.  A  copy  has  not  reached  us. 

The  Italian  Printers  and  the  Michael  Angelo  Festival. — 
The  printers  of  Florence  gave  a  banquet  on  the  occasion  of  the  Michael 
Angelo  celebration.  Several  leading  men  of  Florence  attended,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  descendant  of  Michael  Angelo — 
Hector  Buonarotti — was  also  present. 

An  Italian  translation  of  the  entire  works  of  Shakspere  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  Milan.  The  translator,  Giulio  Carcano,  has 
long  been  known  as  a  student  of  the  English  dramatist.  The  earlier 
version  of  Leoni  is  said  to  have  owed  more  to  the  translator  than  our 
present  canons  of  criticism  will  allow.  Carcano’s  version  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  from  seven  to  ten  volumes,  issued  periodically,  and  completed 
next  year. 

Mr.  Guiseppe  Bernardoni,  one  of  the  best  known  printers  of 
Milan,  died  on  the  29th  of  July  last  in  that  city,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness.  His  father  was  likewise  a  printer,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
business.  To  a  liberal  education  he  added  a  strong  love  of  country. 
In  1859,  when  Milan  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  he  aided  his 
workmen  to  emigrate  to  Piedmont.  His  younger  son,  Philippe,  was 
in  the  militia,  and  went  through  the  campaign.  When  the  war  brokw 
out  in  1866  between  France  and  Austria  his  workmen  enrolled  them¬ 
selves  under  the  national  flag,  and  when  peace  was  proclaimed  they 
resumed  their  places.  M.  Bernardoni  then  devoted  himself  to  making 
his  establishment,  what  it  ultimately  became,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  Italy,  not  only  for  quantity  but  quality  ;  he  kept  himself  up  to 
the  European  level.  He  was  created  Chevalier  in  1862,  was  also 
president  of  the  Society  of  Italian  Booksellers,  a  member  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council  of  Milan,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  death 
is  regretted  by  all  classes  in  Milan.  Representatives  of  the  different 
branches  of  topography  delivered  orations  at  the  grave,  and  his  own 
workmen  placed  on  his  tomb  a  crown  of  laurels,  with  banderoles,  each 
bearing  appropriate  inscriptions. 


JAPAN. 

The  Book-binding  Business  in  Japan. — A  gentleman,  under 
an  agreement  with  the  Japanese  Government  to  establish  a  book-bindery 
at  Yeddo,  writes  to  the  foreman  of  the  Government  bindery  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  the  work  is  principally  school  and  law  books.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  little  blank  work,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  ruling- 
machine  going.  The  number  of  hands  was  to  be  increased  from  forty 
to  one  hundred.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  writer  went  to  Japan,  he 
found  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  form  a  bindery,  although  the 
printing-office  was  in  full  operation.  He  made  application  for  twenty 
hands,  raw  recruits,  and,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  hard  work,  soon 
taught  them  to  fold,  sew,  and  forward  small  work.  The  better  class  of 
work  he  finished  himself.  Several  of  those  raw  recruits  can  now  finish 
very  well,  and  forward  both  blank  and  letterpress  a  good  deal  better 
than  many  old  journeymen  in  the  United  States.  Yokohama  is  over¬ 
run  with  Chinamen,  who  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  business,  and, 
by  reason  of  cheapness,  can  defy  competition. 


RUSSIA. 

The  first  volume  has  lately  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg  of  an  illus¬ 
trated  periodical,  published  monthly,  called  Drevnyaya  i  Novaya  Ros- 
siya — “  Old  and  New  Russia.” 

Basil  Kouroskine,  a  Russian  writer  of  some  celebrity,  and  who 
established  the  Spark,  a  satirical  journal  very  similar  to  Punch,  has 
just  died. 

Russian  Press  Laws. — The  Petersburger  Zeitung  has  just  received 
its  first  caution,  for  publishing  an  article  severely  reflecting  upon 
Russian  officials.  According  to  Russian  rpress  laws  the  publication  of 
any  paper  can  be  stopped  for  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  after  its  administration  has  been  three  times  cautioned. 
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Newspapers  in  Russia. — The  first  newspaper  issued  in  Kasan,  a 
university  town  with  about  79,000  inhabitants,  has  only  just  appeared. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  pioneer  newspaper  is  edited  by  a 
lady. 

Russian  Censorship  of  the  Press. — The  following  details 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Russian  Censorship  Office  are  not  without 
interest.  During  the  three  weeks  from  the  nth  to  the  30th  July  the 
following  English  and  foreign  books  passed  through  the  censors’  hands  : 
50  English  books,  of  which  47  were  allowed  to  pass  unconditionally 
and  3  conditionally,  i.e.  after  undergoing  various  modifications  and 
deletions;  138  German  books,  of  which  118  were  passed  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  7  conditionally,  and  13  were  altogether  refused;  91  French 
books,  of  which  8i  passed  unconditionally  and  10  conditionally  ;  22 
Polish,  of  which  12  passed  unconditionally,  5  conditionally,  and  5 
were  interdicted  ;  of  2  Italian  books  I  passed  unconditionally  and  1 
conditionally  ;  and  finally  5  Russian  books  were  all  interdicted. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Swiss  Paper  Manufacturers. — A  Paper  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  now  being  formed  in  Switzerland,  and  it  is  contemplated  to 
incorporate  with  it  the  members  of  all  correlated  branches  of  industry, 
as  master  printers,  lithographers,  &c.  It  is  stated  that  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  concerned,  seeing 
that  their  interests  have  so  much  in  common. 

Paper  Manufacturers  and  the  Retail  Trade.  —  Der 
Papierhandel,  the  organ  of  the  Swiss  paper  industry,  complains  that 
local  paper  manufacturers  execute  orders  for  private  customers,  and  do 
so,  moreover,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  upon  which  they  supply 
dealers. 


(Sngftslj  Jottings, 


The  Church  Herald  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Stationery  Office. — Last  year  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  waste, 
percentages,  &c.,  of  the  Stationery  Office  produced  £2.9,022.  13s. 

Mr.  James  Salmon,  of  Manchester,  obtained  a  prize  medal  for  his 
“Hercules”  guillotine  cutting-machine  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of 
Machinery  at  the  Royal  Pomona  Palace  in  that  city. 

Good  ! — A  Michigan  paper  recently  closed  an  obituary  notice  with 
the  following  mis-quotation,  “  Though  dead,  he  yet  squeaketh.”  The 
printer,  apparently,  wasn’t  minding  his  p’s  and  q’s. 

Messrs.  Dellagana  &  Co.,  of  47,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 
have  taken  up  the  Gillot  method  of  reproduction,  and  announce  them¬ 
selves  as  transfer  zincographers. 

Mr.  Ernest  Longfellow,  the  eldest  son  of  the  American  poet, 
is  an  artist  by  profession.  He  is  about  to  publish,  we  understand,  a 
number  of  etchings  of  remarkable  American  scenes,  and  his  father 
contributes  to  the  volume  verses  descriptive  of  each. 

“Signs  of  Our  Times”  recently  contained  what  was  described  as  a 
portrait  of  Canon  Liddon,  but  which,  however,  is  a  portrait  of  Dean 
Church  ;  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Canon  Liddon  was  given  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  portrait. 

Change  of  Name  of  a  Newspaper. — -The  name  of  the  Buchan 
Observer,  published  in  Peterhead,  has  been  changed  to  East  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  Observer.  In  this  alteration,  the  modern  name  of  a  political  divi¬ 
sion  is  substituted  for  the  ancient  and  now  obsolete  one. 

A  new  edition  of  Cassell’s  “History  of  England,”  with  upwards  of 
2,000  illustrations,  is  being  published  in  monthly  parts  and  in  weekly 
numbers.  A  new  lithographic  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
printed  on  imperial  plate  paper,  was  given  with  the  first  part. 

Mr.  Alex.  G.  Hunter  writes  to  the  Provincial  Typographical 
Circular  stating  it  is  his  painful  duty  to  announce  that  the  project  for 
establishing  a  U nion  among  the  journeymen  printers  of  Ireland  has  fallen 
through.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  trade  is  in  a  very  unhealthy 
state  in  Ireland. 

Shakespeare  makes  Jack  Cade  (“  Henry  VI.”  pt.  ii.)  say,  in 
accusation  of  Lord  Sandys  :  “  Whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no 
other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally  ;  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be 
used,  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built 
a  paper-tnill." 

Women  Printers. — The  Women's  "Journal  claims  that  “women 
printers  were  known  half  a  century  before  the  revolution.  A  woman, 
Margaret  Draper,  of  Boston,  conducted  the  first  newspaper  in 
America.  The  original  declaration  of  independence  was  printed  by 
Mary  Catherine  Goddard.” 


The  first  number  of  a  new  weekly  journal  entitled  the  Trade- 
Unionist,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  was  published  on  Saturday, 
September  the  25  th.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  working- 
classes  in  the  North  of  England,  and  contains  twelve  folio  pages ; 
published  at  id. 

Mr.  W.  Chappell,  F.S.A.,  author  of  “The  Ballad  Literature 
and  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,”  has  commenced  the  publication 
of  “  A  History  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Music.”  In  the  first  of  the 
four  volumes  of  which  it  is  to  consist,  the  histoiy  of  music  from  the 
earliest  times  till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  receives  exposition, 
illustration,  and  explanation. 

“New  Type  for  the  ‘News  of  the  World.’” — Under  this 
heading  the  proprietors  of  the  Hews  of  the  World  announce  that 
“desirous  that  this  newspaper  should  be  perfect  in  every  respect, 
they  have  obtained  an  entirely  new  fount  of  type  for  its  production  ; 
the  Hews  of  the  World  will  always  be  the  best  of  all  the  newspapers.” 
Bravo  ! 

Mr.  William  Saunders,  107,  Fleet-street,  contradicts  the  as- 
sertion  that  he  is  “at  one  and  the  same  time”  manager  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  Press  Agency  and  editor  of  a  Liberal  Press  Association,  and 
states  that  he  has  no  control  over  or  connection  with  any  news  or  press 
agency  other  than  the  Central  News,  which  is  conducted  by  him,  as 
sole  proprietor,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  news  without  political 
bias. 

An  Ultramontane  Journal.  — The  Extreme  Ultramontane 
Catholic  party  in  Ireland  are  about  to  establish  in  Dublin  an  organ  of 
their  own.  It  will  be  a  daily  morning  paper,  and  it  will  be  edited  by 
Sir  Chas.  Gavan  Duffy,  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Victoria  and  founder  of 
the  Nation  newspaper.  The  sum  of  ,£30,000  has  been  subscribed  to 
start  the  paper,  and  its  establishment,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
past  on  the  tapis,  has  been  expedited  by  the  disturbance  in  connection 
with  the  O’Connell  banquet. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  editor  of  Our  Own  Fireside,  Home 
Words,  &c.,  is  going  to  bring  out  a  new  illustrated  penny  journal  for 
the  working  classes.  It  is  to  be  called  Hand  and  Heart  (it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  readers  of  it  will  not  drop  their  h’s),  and  will  deal  with 
the  factory,  agricultural,  and  home  life  of  working  men,  with  education, 
sanitary  questions,  house  building,  household  economy,  and  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement. 

How  IS  IT  ? — The  Cottager  and  Arlizan  and  the  Band  of  Hope 
Review,  although  published  by  different  firms,  each  give  in  their 
October  number  a  full-page  engraving  from  the  same  study  !  It  is 
said  by  a  contemporary  that  the  engravings  are  both  exactly  the  same 
size  and  style,  but  clearly  from  different  blocks,  and  the  title  of  one  is 
“  Strangers  in  a  Strange  Land,”  and  the  other  “  Italian  Musicians.” 
This  must  be  included  among  literary  or  artistic  curiosities.  As  both 
engravers  have  chosen  the  same  subject,  it  is  possible  to  judge  between 
their  work. 

A  CONTEMPORARY  remarks: — “Now  that  the  Echo  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  ‘  Baron  ’  Grant,  it  would  be  well  if  its  new  editor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  would  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  occasion¬ 
ally  books  of  contemporary  histoiy,  and  also  a  Latin  dictionary.  On 
Monday,  for  instance,  that  paper  informed  the  British  public,  firstly, 
that  the  shrine  of  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  was  at  Lourdes,  whereas  it 
is  at  Paray-le-Monial,  as  all  the  world  knows  right  well;  and,  secondly, 
in  an  editorial  paragraph  on  educational  matters,  it  talked,  or  rather 
wrote,  about  a  crudis  indigestaque  moles.  We  had  fancied,  till  we  read 
our  Echo,  that  the  word  used  by  Ovid  was  rudis,  not  crudis." 

A  Chance  for  the  Reproductive  Methods. — Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  says  the  Academy,  “are  preparing  for  publication  1  The 
Orphan  of  Pimlico,’  and  other  sketches,  fragments,  and  drawings,  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Mr.  Thackeray’s  representatives  con¬ 
sider  that  his  sketches  lost  in  engraving  and  in  drawing  upon  wood, 
and  are  unwilling  that  previous  reproductions  should  be  considered 
adequately  to  represent  his  artistic  feeling  and  genius.  The  drawings 
shortly  to  be  published  are  of  undoubted  authenticity,  and  will  be  re¬ 
produced  by  a  process  which  will  give  a  faithful  fac-simile  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals;  and  it  is  thought  that,  though  few  in  number,  they  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  habitual  manner  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  work.” 

Dallastint. — Mr.  D.  C.  Dallas  has  forwarded  for  our  inspection 
a  few  samples  of  his  new  process  of  Dallastint,  for  printing  at  letter- 
press.  By  this  application  of  photography  he  is  enabled  to  produce 
raised  blocks  from  ordinary  photographs,  washed  drawings,  mezzotint 
and  aquatint  engravings,  &c.,  of  the  same  or  altered  dimensions.  The 
specimens  we  have  before  us  are  certainly  much  in  advance  of  anything 
we  have  seen  before  of  their  kind,  and  though  we  cannot  say  that  they 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  they  are  full  of  great  promise.  The  granu¬ 
lation  by  which  the  middle  tones  are  produced  is  very  fine,  but  seems 
sufficiently  open  for  good  printing.  We  recommend  those  interested  in 
these  matters  to  get  samples  from  Mr.  Dallas. 

The  Copyright  Commission. — The  following  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  been  appointed  Royal  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
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operation  of  the  Laws  of  Copyright : — Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Roseberry, 
Hon.  R.  Burke,  M.P.,  Sir  LI.  Holland,  Bart.,  M-Pi,  Sir  J.  Rose,  Bart., 
Sir  C.  Young,  Bart.,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  C.B.,  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff,  M.P.,  Mr.  Daldy  (of  the  firm  of  Bell  &  Daldy),  Mr. 
T.  H.  Farrer,  Mr.  F.  Herschell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Jenkins,  M.P.,  Mr.  Fitz- 
james  Stephens,  Q.C.,  and  Dr.  William  Smith.  The  appointment  of 
secretary  will  rest  with  the  Commissioners.  They  will  probably  meet 
to  take  evidence  in  January  next.  One  of  the  points  that  will  be  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Commissioners  will  be  the  necessity  of  protecting  novels 
from  unauthorized  dramatization. 

The  Manchester  Free  Library  has  lately  acquired  the  “  Opuscula  ” 
of  Anna  Maria  Schurman  (trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1653),  an  interesting 
work  which  perpetuates  the  memory  of  that  “noble  maiden,”  whose 
learning  caused  her  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  She  was  said  to  be  conversant  with  a  dozen  languages.  Pier 
literary  remains  are  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French.  She  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  “higher  education”  of 
women  and  Hebrew  roots  with  equal  facility.  The  volume  has  her 
portrait  for  a  frontispiece,  and  ends  with  a  collection  of  eulogies  of  this 
“  tenth  muse  ”  by  various  authors  ;  and  the  cautious  printer  points  out 
that  he  has  disposed  them  in  alphabetical  order  without  prejudice. 
Anna  Maria  Schurman  was  painter,  sculptor,  and  engraver,  as  well  as 
author. 

Messrs.  Harrild  &  Sons,  of  the  Fleet  Works,  25,  Farringdon-street, 
London,  had  on  show  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September 
23rd,  24th,  and  25th,  a  new  special  double-ended  double-inking  stop¬ 
ping-cylinder  registered  “Bremner”  machine,  on  the  Illustrated 
London  Netos  principle,  as  built  by  them  for  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  & 
Son,  Strand,  for  printing  their  best  class  of  colour,  cut,  and  book-work  ; 
also  ready  for  delivery  to  the  new  premises  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Better, 
&  Galpin,  s.everal  of  their  large  extra-colour  registered  “Bremner” 
machines,  with  the  new  self-acting  cylindrical  sheet-flyers  attached  ;  and 
a  new  registered  Franco- “  Bremner”  machine,  double-ended  and 
double-inking,  with  over-head  feed  on  the  French  principle,  specially 
built  for  printing  the  celebrated  Dore  cuts.  Messrs.  Harrild  announce 
that  they  have  just  finished  an  entirely  new  patent  treadle-platten 
“Bremner”  machine,  specially  constructed  for  strength,  and  to  give 
increased  printing  facilities. 

Sale  of  the  Books  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester. — 
The  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,’  in  bequeathing  his  fine  library  to 
Owens  College,  reserved  to  his  wife  the  right  of  selecting  from  it  a 
certain  number  of  volumes.  The  volumes  so  reserved  have  come  to 
the  hammer,  and  have  as  a  rule  realized  very  high  prices.  The  gem 
of  the  sale  was  a  copy  of  the  famous  Polyglot  Bible  printed  at  the 
•expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  published  in  1522,  five  years  after 
the  cardinal’s  death.  The  “  Complutensian  Polyglot”  is  the  first  that 
■was  issued,  and  for  critical  purposes  is  less  useful  than  its  successors, 
but  as  the  edition  was  limited  to  600  copies  it  has  always  been  sought 
after  to  a  certain  extent  by  bibliomaniacs.  At  the  La  Valliere  sale  a 
copy  bound  in  the  same  style  as  the  Bishop’s  sold  for  ^30,  and  at 
Willett’s  sale  a  copy  realized  ££>3.  The  bidding  commenced  at  a  very 
low  figure,  £$o,  and  the  competition  was  very  cautiously  conducted, 
advances  of  £2  and  £$  and  £5  only  being  offered.  At  length  the 
famous  work  was  declared  to  be  the  property  of  Mr.  Wickenden,  at 
the  price  of  ^340.  Probably  the  excitement  occasioned  by  this  sale 
caused  the  next  lot  to  be  overlooked — a  valuable  Greek  Testament, 
bearing  date  1521— which  was  absolutely  “knocked  down”  at  the 
incredibly  small  sum  of  11s.,  though  it  found  a  purchaser  immediately 
afterwards  at  £10.  A  set  of  Sir  W.  Dugdale’s  works  reached  245 
guineas;  “ Justiniani  Pandectarum  ”  (MS.  on  vellum),  ^100  ;  “  Flora; 
Canonicae  B.V.  Maria;  ”  (MS.  on  vellum,  with  illuminations),  10 
guineas.  Manyjof  the  topographical  books  sold  high  :  Collinson’s  Somer¬ 
setshire,  £7.  17s.  6d.  ;  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  £1 8.  10s.  ;  Jones’s 
Brecknockshire,  £8.  8s.;  Whitaker’s  Leeds,  ^13.  2s.  6d. ;  Shaw’s 
Staffordshire,  £42.  Roger’s  Collection  of  Prints,  2  vols,  large  paper, 
brought  6  guineas;  and  the  “  Vetusta  Monumenta  ”  £14.  10s.,  the 
“Florence  Gallery”  16  guineas,  and  Britton’s  Cathedrals  ^23.  A 
fine  subscription  copy  of  Robert’s  “  Floly  Land,”  with  coloured  plates, 
was  knocked  down  at  ^50.  Notwithstanding  these  high  figures  it 
was  whispered  in  the  room  that  some  of  the  books  had  been  bought  in. 

Mr.  Carlyle  and  Harvard  University.  —  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  refused  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Harvard  College.  He  asserts  that  American 
universities  are  “  semblances,”  their  degrees  “  the  silliest  sham 
feathers,”  and  is  indignant  at  being  asked  to  “join  in  heading  your 
long  line  of  D.  D.’s  and  LL.D.’s — a  line  of  pompous  little  fellows 
hobbling  down  to  posterity  on  the  crutches  of  two  or  three  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  passing  to  the  oblivion  of  all  universities  and  small 
potatoes.”  The  politeness  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  refusal,  says  a  contem¬ 
porary,  is  only  equalled  by  the  elegance  of  the  diction  in  which  it  is 
conveyed.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  Harvard  University  need  fear  no 
comparison  with  any  institution  having  the  same  objects.  Founded  in 
l634>  it  has  ever  been  distinguished  as  a  home  of  learning  ;  and  to-day, 


with  its  divinity  school,  law  school,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  school 
of  mining  and  practical  geology,  astronomical  observatory,  medical 
school,  dental  school,  Bussey  Institution,  museum  of  comparative 
zoology,  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archeology  and  Ethnology, 
with  its  examinations  for  women  and  its  libraries  numbering  200,000 
volumes,  is  a  noble  university  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
“line  of  pompous  little  fellows  hobbling  down  to  posterity  on  the 
crutches  of  two  or  three  letters  of  the  alphabet,”  with  whom  Mr. 
Carlyle  scorns  to  hold  company,  includes  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell,  Lowell,  Louis  Agassiz,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  William 
Ellery  Channing,  Francis  James  Child,  Edward  Everett,  George  Trek- 
nor,  Asa  Gray,  William  Rounseville  Alger,  who  have  all  been  connected 
with  the  university  either  as  professors  or  students,  and  are  the  first 
that  come  to  memory  of  a  long  and  illustrious  roll.  Amongst  those 
who  gratefully  accepted  that  graceful  homage  of  Harvard  University 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  so  scornfully  refuses  are  the  names  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  George  Washington,  Lafayette,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Granville 
Sharp,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Henry  Wheaton,  Chancellor 
Kent,  Washington  Irving,  Sir  C.  Lyell,  .Sir  Plenry  Holland,  Henry 
ILallam,  Horace  Mann,  Francis  Lieber,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache, 
Guizot,  de  Tocqueville,  Lord  Ellesmere,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  James 
M’Cosh.  If  Mr.  Carlyle  never  hobbles  into  a  worse  company  than 
this  he  will  be  fortunate.  If  there  are  American  institutions  which 
are  semblances  of  universities,  Harvard  is  certainly  not  one  of  them. 

!  When  Mr.  Sibly’s  biographical  account  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard 
i  is  completed  it  will  contain  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  men  that 
America  has  produced,  and  the  roll  will  be  one  that  any  European 
i  university  might  be  proud  to  claim. 
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Rattening  in  a  Birmingham  Newspaper  Office. — At  the 
Birmingham  Police-court,  before  Mr.  Kynnersly,  William  George 
Witton,  30,  William  Stallwood,  28,  and  Malcolm  Allen,  26,  feeders, 
were  charged  with  maliciously  damaging  machinery  belonging  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Birmingham  Morning  and  Evening  News.  Mr. 
Parry  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Cheston  was  for  Stallwood, 
and  Mr.  Joynt  for  Allen.  From  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Parry  it 
appeared  that  Witton  was  in  the  employ  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  until  the  15th  ult.,  and  that  Stallwood  and  Allen  are  employed 
on  the  Birmingham  Gazette.  Up  to  half-past  seven  on  the  Saturday 
morning  the  machine  was  in  good  working  order,  and  the  three  men 
were  seen  in  the  machine-room  between  twelve  and  one  p.  m.  When 
Witton  was  discharged  he  used  threatening  language  to  the  machinist, 
and  repeated  his  threats  to  other  parties  outside.  About  half-past 
twelve  he  and  Stallwood  and  Allen  went  to  the  machine-room,  where 
they  were  seen  by  a  boy,  who  thought  Witton  was  still  engaged  in  the 
office,  and  therefore  took  no  heed.  The  foreman  printer  also  saw 
them,  but  supposed  they  were  repairing  the  machine.  The  suspicions 
of  the  machinist  were  aroused  when  he  found  his  private  cupboard 
broken  open,  and  on  trying  to  set  the  machine  in  motion  it  was  found 
to  be  clogged  with  a  piece  of  iron  six  inches  long.  Had  the  machine — 
a  ten-feeder  Hoe — been  started  in  the  usual  way  it  would  have  been 
seriously  damaged,  and  the  evening  paper  could  not  have  been  printed. 
The  most  important  evidence  brought  forward  was  that  of  Stallwood, 
who  turned  informer,  and  who  said  he  was  a  newspaper  feeder  on  the 
Daily  Gazette.  He  saw  Witton  last  Saturday  about  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  had  some  ale  with  him.  He  afterwards  went 
with  him  to  the  Morning  Neius  office.  The  prisoner  Allen  was 
there,  and  they  went  to  the  publishing-room.  Witton  got  the  key 
of  the  machine-room,  and  they  all  went  in.  Allen  and  witness 
went  on  to  the  top  gallery,  and  saw  Witton  undoing  some  screw 
at  the  foot  of  the  machine.  Witness  went  down  to  him  and  said, 
“For  God’s  sake  don’t  touch  anything,  or  you  will  get  us  all  into 
trouble.”  Witton  was  then  undoing  a  screw  in  the  long  roller  or  dis¬ 
tributor,  and  made  no  answer.  Witness  got  frightened  and  went  away. 
He  did  not  know  what  Witton  did  afterwards.  Mr.  Saunders,  chief 
of  the  machine  department  ;  Mr.  Buchanan,  foreman  printer,  and 
other  witnesses  were  examined,  one  of  whom  saw  Witton  take  the  key 
of  the  machine-room  from  the  cupboard  and  open  the  door.  The 
charge  was  eventually  withdrawn  against  Allen,  and  Stallwood  turned 
“  Queen’s  evidence.”  Witton  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  sessions. 

The  Employers  and  Workmen  Act. — At  the  Guildhall,  Mark 
Tripp,  a  book-edge  gilder,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Alderman 
Knight,  under  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  by  his  master, 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Hayes,  for  leaving  his  service  before  the  expiration 
of  his  contract.  Mr.  John  Thomas  Hayes  said  he  carried  on  business 
at  No.  31,  Castle-street,  ILolborn,  as  a  book-edge  gilder.  The  de¬ 
fendant  had  been  employed  by  him  during  the  last  13  or  14  years,  and 
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during  that  time  he  had  taught  him  the  trade  of  book-edge  gilding. 
He  worked  piecework,  and  was  under  a  contract  to  come  to  him  to 
work  at  half-past  eight  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  13th  inst. 
He  did  not  come,  and  the  result  was  that  complainant  was  put  to  great 
inconvenience.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  give  a  week’s  notice 
on  either  side  before  leaving.  In  reply  to  questions  from  Mr.  Alderman 
Knight,  he  said  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  have  put  the  work  for 
the  Serapis  into  the  defendant’s  hands,  but  he  should  certainly  have 
given  him  other  work.  The  Serapis  work  was  not  the  kind  that  the 
defendant  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  The  defendant,  in  answer  to 
the  summons,  said  there  was  no  custom  for  notice  in  the  trade.  He 
was  paid  piecework,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  work  he  was  paid 
on  the  Saturday.  The  reason  he  left  the  complainant  was  because  he 
had  introduced  some  new  machines,  and  he  could  not  work  them. 
Mr.  Alderman  Knight  said  there  were  many  difficulties  in  this  case  in 
arriving  at  a  decision.  It  was  not  clear  to  him  that  there  was  any 
contract  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  to  bind  the  workman; 
he,  however,  thought  that  when  a  man  had  been  several  years  with  an 
employer,  receiving  pay  weekly,  although  not  weekly  wages,  there 
ought  to  be  a  custom  of  giving  a  week’s  notice  on  either  side.  The 
complainant  had  not  shown  any  loss  in  consequence  of  the  defendant’s 
absence,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  must  dismiss  the 
summons,  merely  expressing  his  opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  the  rule 
in  the  trade. 

Maddicic  v.  Smith. — At  the  City  of  London  Court,  before  Mr- 
Besley,  Deputy  Judge,  Mr.  F.  Wetherfield,  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Andrew  and  Wood,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  paper  called  the  Manufacturer,  the  defendant  carrying 
on  a  business  under  the  name  of  the  General  Machinery  Purchase 
Company.  The  plaintiff  claimed  a  sum  of  £"].  10s.  for  the  insertion  of 
two  advertisements  and  supplying  300  copies  of  his  paper  to  the  defen¬ 
dant.  A  copy  of  the  paper  was  put  in  and  the  delivery  proved. 
Defendant  did  not  appear.  Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

Peters  v.  Newman. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  a  compositor,  against  the  defendant,  an  auctioneer,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £\.  4s.,  two  days  wages  for  himself  and  an  assistant.  They 
were  engaged  in  sorting  out  type,  and  in  other  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  printer’s  stock  for  sale.  The  defendant  said  that  the 
assistant  was  nothing  to  do  with  plaintiff,  he  was  his  (defendant’s)  man. 
He  kept  them  both  as  long  as  he  engaged  them,  and  then  told  them  to 
go,  as  he  had  no  further  use  for  them,  but  plaintiff  stayed  idling  about 
without  orders  for  some  time.  Judgment  for  defendant. 

Hughes  v.  Burr. — The  plaintiff,  with  the  other  proprietors  of  the 
Volunteer  Service  Gazette,  sued  the  defendant  for  the  cost  of  inserting 
advertisements  in  that  journal.  Defendant,  who  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Macrae  Moir,  pleaded  that  he  had  paid  a  person  named  Sharpe, 
a  lump  sum  for  advertising,  out  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  have  been 
paid.  As  it  appeared  that  plaintiff  received  the  order  in  one  of  defen¬ 
dant’s  circulars  signed  by  himself,  judgment  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff. 

The  Potter  Libei.  Case. — The  summons  against  Mr.  C.  W. 
Bradley,  as  printer  of  the  Englishman ,  for  publishing  a  libel  upon  Mr. 
George  Potter,  in  the  paper  of  the  date  of  September  18,  was  heard  on 
Monday.  The  defendant  was  committed  for  trial ;  the  summons 
against  Mr.  Maurice  E.  Kenealy,  as  proprietor,  was  withdrawn,  Mr. 
Besley,  the  prosecuting  counsel,  stating  that  he  will  be  indicted  at  the 
next  sessions. 


The  Australian  Press  and  the  Telegraph. — The  English 
newspapers  had  no  sooner  succeeded  in  transmitting  by  telegraph  de¬ 
tailed  reports  of  provincial  meetings  and  the  long  letters  of  foreign 
correspondents,  than  their  enterprize  was  rivalled  in  Australia.  In  the 
Melbourne  Argus  of  July  22nd  an  account  is  given  of  what  is  done  by 
that  paper  to  supply  its  readers  with  the  European  news  brought  by  the 
mails  to  Adelaide,  without  waiting  its  transmission  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  conveyance.  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  are  much  further  dis¬ 
tant  than  Paris  and  London.  They  have,  of  course,  for  a  very  long 
while  been  connected  by  telegraph.  It  was  not,  however,  till  this  year 
that  proposals  to  transmit  long  messages  between  the  capitals  of  Vic¬ 
toria  and  South  Australia  were  made  to  the  Telegraphic  Departments 
of  those  colonies.  After  some  correspondence  on  the  subject,  the  cor¬ 
dial  co-operation  of  the  officials  was  secured,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  mail  in  July  all  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  completed. 
Plere  is  the  account  given  in  the  Argus  of  the  22nd  of  July  of  what  was 
done  for  that  number  of  the  paper  : — “  In  addition  to  the  Associated 
Press  telegrams  regularly  received  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  at 
Adelaide,  we  have  the  gratification  to-day  of  laying  before  the  public  a 
special  telegram  of  nearly  20,000  words,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
letters  of  our  London  correspondents,  dated  nth  June  ult.,  and  the  let¬ 
ter  of  our  German  correspondent.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  publish  a 
full  and  complete  summary  of  European  intelligence  at  least  thirty-six 
hours  before  the  Royal  Mail  steamer  Nubia  can  be  expected  to  reach 


Hobson’s  Bay,  and  two  clear  days  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  we 
could  have  published  it  had  we  awaited  her  arrival.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  transmission  of  a  telegraphic  message  filling  fourteen 
columns  of  the  Argus  was  no  light  matter,  and  was  calculated  seriously 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  wires.  It  was  therefore  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  message  should  be  transmitted  after  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  was  over;  and  to  economize  time  and  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  printers,  special  wires  were  led  into  rooms  adjacent 
to  our  composing-room,  and  by  this  means  the  message  was  sent  direct 
from  Adelaide  to  the  Argus  office.  The  work  of  transmission  com¬ 
menced  at  eight  o’clock  last  evening,  and  the  message  was  completed 
at  a  quarter  to  four  this  morning.”  The  extent  of  the  use  of  telegraphic 
news  by  the  Australian  press  throws  light  on  the  efforts  now  being  made 
by  its  chief  organs  to  secure  copyright  for  their  telegrams.  According 
to  the  Australian  papers  received  by  the  last  mail,  it  appears  that  the 
equity  suit  instituted  by  the-proprietors  of  the  Argus  to  restrain  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Gipps's  Land  Mercury  from  republishing  the  European 
telegrams  received  by  the  Argus  has  been  brought  to  a  termination. 
Mr.  Justice  Molesworth  had  decided  that  the  plaintiffs  had  a  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  court  against  the  defendant,  and  granted  an  inter¬ 
locutory  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  republishing  the  tele¬ 
grams,  or  any  colourable  copy  of  them.  The  defendant  has,  it  seems, 
decided  not  to  contest  the  matter  further,  and  has  consented  to  the  in¬ 
junction  being  made  perpetual  against  himself,  his  agents,  or  servants  ; 
also  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit. 


©IlitmmT. 


George  Hatchard  Palmer. — We  condense  from  the  Church- 
Times  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Palmer,  whose 
death  occurred  on  the  1 1  th  of  last  August.  N aturally  shy  and  modest  and 
therefore  retiring  from  the  gaze  of  others,  many  and  many  a  labour  of 
his — labour  of  genuine  love  and  duty — achieved  its  object  and  won 
admiration,  while  the  head  and  heart  and  hand  that  wrought  it  were 
bashfully  concealed.  Barely  three  and  twenty,  his  death — apparently 
premature — was  not  too  early  for  fruits  of  usefulness,  varied  and  blessed. 
Bearing  as  his  baptismal  name  that  of  his  great-grandfather,  John 
Hatchard,  the  founder  of  the  honoured  firm  of  publishers,  who  worked 
so  loyally  for  the  first,  or  “Evangelical,”  revival  in  our  Church,  and 
son  of  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Church  Times,  he  felt  a  natural 
and  praiseworthy  desire  to  enter,  when  a  lad,  into  the  practical  working 
of  a  newspaper  and  publishing  office,  connected  with  the  second  or 
“Catholic”  revival.  Subsequently  believing  that  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  press  would  be  desirable  he  joined  the 
reporting  and  sub-editing  department  of  an  eminent  provincial  journal ; 
thus  acquiring  what  he  afterwards  so  wonderfully  applied, — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  ordinary  human  nature,  with  its  practical,  humourous, 
and  ghastly  sides.  Returning  to  town  for  permanent  work  as  a  literary 
man  under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  his  pen  was  constantly  employed, 
now  in  reporting,  now  in  original  writing,  both  prose  and  verse.  He 
had  learned  by  many  sympathetic  visits  to  the  missions  of  the  East  of 
London  to  feel  deeply  for  the  poor,  and  many  an  article  of  his,  if  repro¬ 
duced,  would  bear  witness  to  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  He  was  a  wise 
critic  also,  and  a  discerner  of  worth  in  public  addresses.  To  these  gifts 
we  are  indebted  for  the  reports  in  the  Church  Tunes  of  Dr.  Littledale’s 
sermons,  and  other  preachers.  Shortly  after  April  he  was  taken  ill, 
occasioned  by  intense  study,  and  was  never  after  able  to  resume  active 
work.  In  general  writing  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence  now  to  state 
that  brochures,  which  were  by  the  keenest  critics  assigned  to  men  of 
recognized  wit  and  position,  were  by  him.  “The  Battle  of  the  Iron¬ 
clads,”  and  “The  History  of  our  Ironclad  Fleet,”  which  appeared  in 
the  People's  Magazine,  the  organ  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  attracted  very 
general  attention,  while  “  The  Westminster  Synod  ”  proved  the 
humourous  side  of  his  genius.  Besides  the  Church  Times,  which,  of 
course,  had  his  earliest  love  and  first  attention  (not  only  in  articles  but 
poems  of  no  mean  order)  in  the  pliability  of  his  gifts,  the  Quiver 
and  other  papers,  of  a  more  secular  character,  received  contributions 
from  him.  He  was  an  exceedingly  discriminating  dramatic  critic,  with 
an  instinctive  horror  of  the  impurities  of  the  stage.  After  a  short  but 
serried  career  of  intense  labour  and  vast  usefulness  he  finally  resolved 
to  carry  out  the  long-cherished  wish  of  his  life,  and  to  enter  Holy 
Orders.  Had  he  survived  till  Christmas  next  he  would  have  been 
ordained  deacon,  and  never  would  Church  have  gained  a  truer 
minister  than  he.  Entered  at  King’s  College,  London,  his  industry  and 
thoroughness  in  mastering  even  the  minutest  details  of  his  studies  won 
for  him  the  esteem  of  all.  Dr.  Barry  was  especially  attached  to  him, 
and  passed  upon  him,  on  one  occasion,  a  rare  eulogy  :  he  declared  that 
his  paper  on  “  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ”  was  the  very  best  he  had 
ever  examined.  In  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  parents,  the  Principal 
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of  King’s  College  writes  :  “  With  his  unusual  ability,  his  persevering 
energy,  and  his  high  religious  tone  of  character,  I  had  hoped  that  he 
would  have  done  good  service  in  the  Church  of  God  in  these  critical 
times.  But  He  has  judged  otherwise.  ”  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Highgate  Cemetery. 


The  Late  Mr.  Churchill. — The  will  and  codicil  of  Mr. 
John  Churchill,  formerly  of  No.  II,  New  Burlington-street,  medical 
publisher,  but  late  of  No.  9,  Pembridge-square,  who  died  on  the  3rd 
ult.,  were  proved  on  the  6th  inst.  by  Mr.  Thos.  Spalding,  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson,  and  his  son-in-law.  Col.  James  Peter  Robertson, 
C.B.,  the  executors,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  £60,000. 
The  testator  bequeaths  to  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent  College,  at 
Epsom,  and  the  Medical  Benevolent  Fund,  [of  which  Dr.  Hare  is 
treasurer,  £500  each  ;  to  the  Congregational  Pastors’  Insurance  Aid 
Society,  the  Congregational  Pastors’ Retiring  Fund,  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  the  London  City  Mission,  and  the  Surrey  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union,  £ 200  each  respectively,  free  of  legacy  duty  ;  to  his 
executors  £100  each  ;  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  to  whom  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  late  Sir  John  Forbes,  and  with  whom  he  has  been  connected 
for  so  many  years  as  author  and  editor;  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  when  a  student  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston  (in  addition 
to  his  legacy  as  an  executor) ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Curling,  complimen¬ 
tary  legacies  of  50  guineas  each.  Any  property  he  may  derive  from 
his  wife,  or  under  the  will  of  her  father,  he  leaves  equally  between  his 
six  children  ;  to  each  of  his  three  daughters  ,£12,000  ;  and  the  rest  of 
his  property  between  his  sons  John  and  Augustus,  to  whom  he  states 
that  he  had  made  over  in  his  lifetime  his  business,  with  the  copyrights. 
Testator  gives  as  his  only  reason  for  not  leaving  his  son  Frederick  any¬ 
thing  by  his  will  that  he  had  settled  £12,000  in  his  favour  on  his 
marriage. 


(Sk pit  ftirtias. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Allen  &  Battleston,  engravers,  White  Lion-street,  Pentonville. 
Rees  &  Evans,  printers,  Carnarvon. 

William  S.  Harris  &  Co.,  wholesale  stationers,  Liverpool. 
Newman  &  Co.,  wholesale  stationers,  Knightrider-street. 

J.  H.  &  G.  Mee,  printers,  Manchester. 

Wrigley  &  McMillan,  wholesale  stationers,  Manchester. 


Scotch  Sequestration. 

John  Fulton,  bookseller  and  stationer,  Newton  Stewart,  Oct.  21,  at 
12,  at  the  Grapes  Hotel,  Newton  Stewart. 


yCratrc  Cljcmgts. 


Virtue  &  Co. — This  is  the  conversion  into  a  limited  company  of 
the  important  printing  businesses  of  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  carried  on 
by  them  in  the  City-road  and  Paternoster-row,  and  other  places  in 
London,  and  in  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Southampton, 
and  Swansea.  The  new  company  was  registered  on  the  24th  ult.,  with 
a  capital  of  £300,000,  in  £100  shares,  and  the  objects  are  thus  more 
fully  described  : — “To  acquire  and  canyon  the  business  of  printers, 
publishers,  and  bookbinders,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  James  Sprent 
Virtue,  Samuel  Spalding,  Frederic  Richard  Daldy,  and  William 
Isbister,  under  the  styles  of  ‘Virtue  &  Company,’  ‘Virtue,  Spalding, 
&  Daldy,’  ‘  Virtue,  Spalding,  &  Company,’  ‘  Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Com¬ 
pany,’  or  ‘  W.  Isbister  &  Company,’  at  Nos.  294,  296,  298,  and  300, 
City-road ;  1  to  1 1,  Cottage-lane,  and  4,  5,  and  6,  City -garden-row, 
City-road ;  25  and  26,  Ivy-lane,  Patemoster-row ;  56,  Ludgate-hill ; 
2  and  3,  Horse-shoe-court,  Ludgate-hill;  31,  Farringdon-street ; 
16,  Southampton-street,  and  72,  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish-square  ;” 
and  the  provincial  centres  already  enumerated.  The  first  subscribers 
are  : — *  James  Sprent  Virtue,  294,  City-road,  publisher  ;  *  Frederick 
Richard  Daldy,  Belvidere,  Kent,  publisher  ;  *  Samuel  Spalding,  294, 
City-road,  publisher ;  Samuel  Martin  Beale,  Worcester,  solicitor ; 
Thomas  Holland,  Malvern  ;  Alexander  Clunes  Sherriff,  M.P.,  10- 
Dean’s-yard,  Westminster ;  William  Moore  Shirriff,  13,  Palmerston, 
buildings,  solicitor.  The  director’s  qualification  is  two  shares,  or 
equivalent  in  stock.  First  directors  to  be  those  subscribers  whose 


names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  General  meeting  is  to  determine 
their  remuneration. 

By  an  announcement  which  appears  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  our 
readers  will  perceive  that  Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co.,  of  52,  Ogden-street, 
Manchester,  have  purchased  all  the  patterns,  &c.,  of  the  Paragon 
Printing  Machine  Company,  who  have  discontinued  business. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 
A  NEW  PROCESS  OF  PICTURE  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  insert  the  following  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  or  otherwise  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  your  opinion. — I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Jos.  SCHOLEFIELD. 

16,  Belgrave-street,  Leeds,  Sept. ,  1875. 


Coat  a  sheet  of  not  over  porous  paper  with  a  bi-chromatized  solution 
of  gelatine,  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the  dark,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
photographer  would  a  negative. 

This  solution  to  be  prepared  by  soaking  gelatine  in  water  similar  to  the 
method  of  preparing  common  glue.  The  superfluous  water  is  poured  off 
and  the  gelatine  liquified  by  heat.  To  this  add  sufficient  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potash,  to  render  it  of  an  orange  colour.  If 
the  bi-chromate  crystallizes  out  of  the  film  upon  drying,  too  much  of  it 
has  been  used. 

The  paper  is  to  be  exposed  to  light  under  a  suitable  negative.  Or, 
a  drawing  may  be  made  upon  the  gelatine  with  some  suitable  opaque 
colour,  which  can  be  removed  by  water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  light. 
After  which  brush  over  the  surface  with  hot  water  containing  a  little 
salt — this  will  remove  the  gelatine  that  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light,  i.  e. ,  the  parts  covered  by  the  lines  forming  the  drawing,  which 
being  soluble  in  water,  would  be  washed  away  at  the  same  time. 

The  paper  is  then  to  be  turned  face  downwards  upon  some  clean 
smooth  surface,  and  the  (porous)  paper  saturated  with  some  greasy 
colouring  matter,  such  as  used  in  making  carbonic  or  tracing  papers. 

Thus  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  sheet  of  carbonic  paper,  having  on  one 
side  a  film  of  gelatine,  out  of  which,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  has  been 
etched  the  outline  of  a  picture. 

If  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  be  placed  upon  this,  and  subjected  to  pressure 
under  an  ordinary  copying  press,  a  printed  copy  will  be  the  result, 
formed  by  the  colouring  matter  penetrating  through  the  lines  etched  or 
washed  out  of  the  film  of  gelatine. 

As  carbonic  paper  can  be  made  in  different  colours,  a  number  of 
colours  might  be  printed  at  once  by  applying  different  colours  at  the 
back.  In  this  manner  tints  might  be  produced,  as  in  chromo¬ 
lithography. 

Of  course  the  process  would  be  available  for  long  numbers  if  the  film 
of  gelatine  could  be  made  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  printing 
under  pressure,  as  any  quantity  of  colouring  matter  can  be  applied  at 
the  back. 

If  the  process  would  admit  of  a  copy  being  printed  by  one  sudden 
pressure,  the  same  as  in  letter-press,  it  could  be  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
treadle  machine,  by  placing  where  the  form  should  be  a  smooth-sur¬ 
faced  pressure-block,  upon  which  could  be  rolled  by  the  ordinary  rollers 
the  colouring  matter  to  go  behind  the  gelatine  paper,  the  latter  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  moving  bars  (made  to  hold  the  sheets  in  their  place 
while  being  printed)  which  are  to  act  for  the  double  purpose  of  holding 
the  sheet  and  carrying  the  gelatine  film  paper  or  stencil-plate  if  it  might 
be  so  called,  to  be  interposed  between  the  ink  or  colouring-matter  and 
the  paper. 

In  fact,  the  gelatine  sheet  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  fine  stencil- 
plate,  held  together  by  paper  saturated  with  the  colouring-matter 
required  in  printing,  and  which,  being  applied  at  the  back,  works  its 
way  through  the  paper  whilst  under  pressure. 

To  go  further  than  this  :  as  the  colouring-matter  of  carbonic  paper 
consists  of  carbon  (lampblack)  and  grease,  and  printing-ink  of  lamp¬ 
black  and  oil — why  could  not  letterpress  be  printed  at  the  same  time  ; 
all  that  would  be  required  would  be  to  insert  the  type  along  with  the 
surface  pressure-block  (made  type-high),  and  arranging  the  gelatine 
film  in  its  proper  place,  or  otherwise  cutting  out  such  portions  as  to 
allow  the  type  to  penetrate  through  to  the  paper. 

I  submit  the  above  to  the  opinion  of  your  readers,  and  should  be 
glad  to  have  it  commented  upon. 

Jos.  SCHOLEFIELD. 

[There  seems  to  be  a  great  similarity  between  this  process  and  that 
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of  Zuccato’s  Papyrography.  It  is  a  proposal  to  work  out  the  same 
idea  in  a  different  way.  The  foundation  theory  in  both  is  the  same — 
namely,  to  print  by  forcing  the  ink  through  a  membrane  which  is,  in 
parts,  insoluble ;  the  insoluble  parts  preserving  the  whiteness  of  the 
paper.  In  Zuccato’s  process  this  is  made  possible  by  using  an  ink 
which  is  entirely  soluble  ;  we  think  that  the  use  of  pigment  ink 
would  fail  in  practice.  To  make  inks  of  ordinary  pigments  they 
require  to  be  finely  ground  in  oil  or  some  other  vehicle,  and  most  of 
them  never  lose  their  character  of  finely  divided  solid  matter,  such  as 
we  should  not  expect  to  pass  through  the  paper,  but  to  remain  entangled 
in  its  fibre  in  the  same  manner  as  a  precipitate  would  be  retained  on 
tire  filter  in  a  chemical  experiment. 

Apparently,  the  only  difference  between  this  and  Zuccato’s  invention 
is  the  employment  of  solarized  bichromated  gelatine  in  place  of  the 
varnish.  In  the  one  case  a  soluble  substance  is  made  insoluble  by 
exposure  to  light,  while  in  the  other  an  insoluble  (in  water)  sub¬ 
stance  is  dissolved  by  the  chemical  ink  used  in  writing  or  drawing 
upon  it. — Ed.] 


THE  “BANKS  PROCESS.” 

Dear  Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  “Banks  Process”  in 
your  last  issue  has  fallen  into  some  inaccuracies,  which,  in  the  interests 
of  truth  and  justice,  I  ask  permission  to  correct. 

A  fair  inference  from  the  statements  made  would  be  that  the  use  of 
stereo  metal  for  the  photo-engraved  blocks  was  peculiar  to  the  Banks 
Patent,  and  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  this  patentee  alone. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  experimentalists  and  practical  workers  in  the 
field  of  photographic  engraving,  I  early  saw  the  value  of  stereo  metal. 
I  have  used  it  in  my  process  of  Dallastype  for  the  last  ten  years,  for 
seven  of  which  I  have  been  applying  the  article  commercially,  and 
have  sent  out  during  that  time  some  thousands  of  stereo  blocks;  having 
thereon  subjects  by  the  Dallastype  method  of  photo-engraving.  I 
claim,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  stereo  metal  for 
this  purpose. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  reversing  the  ground  of  a  design  from  open 
to  solid,  there  is  nothing  new  in  that.  I  have  supplied  such  blocks  to 
customers  for  various  purposes  as  required  ;  among  other  purposes,  for 
bookbinding.  Further,  I  did  for  the  Queen  newspaper  a  series  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  Spanish  lace.  The  original  lace  was  white,  and  the  blocks, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  would  have  printed  white  on  a  black  ground ;  but 
I  was  required  to  produce  them  with  the  pattern  in  black  on  a  white 
ground,  as  if  photographed  from  black  lace.  This  I  did  without  injury 
or  alteration  of  the  originals,  and  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  my 
customer. 

I  might,  if  I  chose,  enter  into  other  matters  connected  with  the 
Banks  Patent,  as  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  anything  really  new 
has  been  discovered.  Our  wise  Patent  Laws  enable  any  one  who  can 
scramble  together  a  rechauffe  of  matters  as  “  old  as  the  hills,”  or  who 
can  mix  together  the  most  incongruous  materials  in  order  to  claim 
novelty,  to  raise  bugbears  in  the  way  of  real  progress  by  the  threat  of 
legal  proceedings  never  intended  to  be  enforced,  or,  if  enforced,  to  end 
in  “hoisting”  the  individual  “on  his  own  petard.”  The  only  proof 
of  the  validity  of  a  patent,  that  is  its  just  claim  for  novelty,  is  a  final 
judgment  by  the  last  Court  of  Appeal. 

If  Banks  &  Co. ,  Limited,  produce  good  blocks  at  a  reasonable  price, 
they  will  get  their  share  of  the  trade.  If  they  produce  better  blocks 
than  anybody  else,  they  will  monopolize  the  trade,  to  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  shareholders.  I  have  no  jealousy  of  anybody.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  steady  progress  I  am  making  with  my  processes, 
Dallastype  and  Dallastint.  One  man  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  world, 
or  even  of  this  London.  The  more  processes  there  are  the  more  will 
crass  ignorance  and  stolid  indifference  be  enlightened  and  overcome. 
The  field  to  be  worked  is  immense.  I  should  not  have  devoted  twenty 
of  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  photographic  engraving  if  I  had  not 
taken  a  good  look  ahead.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Banks  has  experi¬ 
mented  in  photo-engraving.  Who  has  not  ?  Vide  the  changes  rung 
upon  gelatine  to  the  exclusion  of  other  valuable  materials,  teste  the 
specifications  at  the  Patent  Office.  But  let  not  Mr.  Banks  claim  as 
new  what  certainly  is  not. — Yours  truly, 

Duncan  C.  Dallas, 

362,  Gray’s-Inn-road,  London,  Sept.  30,  1875. 

[No  regular  reader  of  our  journal  could  fall  into  the  error  which 
Mr.  Dallas  suggests  as  to  the  use  of  stereo  metal.  We  did  not  claim 
exclusively  for  the  Banks  process  the  mode  of  reversing  from  white  to 
black,  but  simply  mentioned  this  as  “  one  of  its  developments.”  We 
share  our  correspondent’s  views  with  respect  to  the  Patent  Laws  of  this 
country. — Ed.] 
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J.  C.,  Philadelphia. — We  are  much  gratified  by  your  generous 
appreciation  of  our  journal. 

W.  PI.  B.,  Manchester. — Plate  Transfer-Paper. — The  propor¬ 
tions  we  should  recommend  are  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  fine  Plaster 
of  Paris  and  wheaten  flour,  but  much  depends  upon  proper  manipu¬ 
lation,  and  something  upon  the  quality  of  materials.  We  shall  in  due 
course  treat  fully  of  the  subject  of  transfer-paper  in  our  Grammar  of 
Lithography. 

J.  PI.,  London. — You  will  see  that  we  have  embodied  the  facts. 

W.  H.  &  Co,  Carlsruhe.— We  have  communicated  with  the  Firm 
you  mention,  and  they  will  themselves  address  you. 

J.  D.,  Paris. — Your  communications  are  to  hand,  and  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  privately  addressing  you  in  reply  thereto. 

X.  L.,  Sheffield. — Your  letter  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Our  Publishing  Office  is  now  at  81,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged  by  out  cor¬ 
respondents  sending  all  communications  to  that  address.  Some  of  our 
American  Exchanges  are  particularly  requested  to  note  the  above 
fact. 

Back  Numbers. — We  charge  one  shilling  apiece  for  Back 
Numbers,  and  those  of  our  friends  who  have  failed  to  keep  up  their 
file  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  are  advised  to 
make  up  their  sets  at  once,  as  we  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  them 
with  Back  Numbers,  at  any  price,  if  they  defer  the  matter. 

The  Bibliography  of  Printing. — For  a  long  time  past  we  have 
been  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  Bibliography  of  Printing, 
and  we  hope  very  shortly  to  present  our  readers  with  the  results  of  our 
labours.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  assistance  and 
suggestions  of  any  of  our  readers  who  have  materials  to  place  at  our 
disposal,  or  who  may  be  willing  in  any  way  to  assist  the  enterprise — 
one  which  is  in  every  sense  worthy  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Craft. 
We  have  to  thank  several  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad  for  their 
kind  replies  to  our  requests  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Our  correspondents  must,  as  far  as  possible,  refrain  from 
entailing  upon  us  the  trouble  of  private  communications,  for  which  we 
have  not  time.  Many  of  our  friends  pay  us  the  compliment  of  making 
us  “  standing  counsel  ”  in  all  their  difficulties,  and  seem  to  credit  us 
alike  with  inexhaustible  good-nature  and  knowledge. 
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THE  PRINTER’S  ORPHAN. 


HERE  are  many  good  and 
generous  people  who  are  occa¬ 
sionally  deterred  from  exercising 
that  benevolence  of  which  their 
means  and  their  inclination 
would  admit,  by  considerations 
of  the  personal  unworthiness 
of  the  applicant  for  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  in 
hand  the  advocacy  of  any  charity  to  be 
encountered  with  objections  of  this  sort. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to 
institutions  intended  for  the  assistance, 
in  times  of  need,  of  the  working  classes. 
If  we  press  for  contributions  to  a 
fund  for  granting  relief  in  a  season  of 
sickness,  we  are*  told  that  men  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  regular  wages  should  “  lay  up 
for  a  rainy  day  ” ;  if  we  attempt  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  claims  of  a  fund  for  providing 
support  in  old  age  and  infirmity,  we  are  shown  how  easy 
it  would  be  for  every  man  who  has  a  business  in  his 
fingers  to  provide  some  little  store  for  that  time  which 
may  come,  when  “  no  man  can  work.” 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  industrial  classes  are  too  often 
thoughtless,  extravagant,  and  improvident.  They  are  so  to 
a  larger  extent,  undoubtedly,  than  the  classes  above  them. 
A  clerk,  for  example,  will  often  make  a  better  show,  and 
maintain  his  family  far  more  comfortably,  on  his  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  than  the  journeyman  on  his  forty-five  or  fifty 
shillings  per  week.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  working  classes,  so-called,  work  harder  than  any  other 
class.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  do  a  larger  amount 
of  work  than  others.  To  assert  that  would  be  altogether 


wrong,  in  view  of  the  extent  of  labour  that  will  be  gone 
through  by  the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  or  the  lawyer.  The 
hardness  of  the  toil  of  the  working-man  consists  rather  in  its 
monotony,  its  ceaselessness,  and  to  some  extent  its  hope¬ 
lessness.  He  knows  that  what  he  is  doing  to-day  he  will 
have  to  do  next  week,  next  year,  and  probably  in  ten  years  to 
come  ;  he  knows  that  he  must  work  continuously,  not  spas¬ 
modically,  and  that  when  his  hand  tires  his  subsistence 
fails ;  and  in  many  instances  he  knows  that  the  end  of  it 
all  will  be  to  leave  a  wife  or  a  family  dependent  either  on 
their  own  scanty  resources,  or  on  the  benevolence  of  the 
world.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  that,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  is  particularly  apt  to  obey  the  scriptural  in¬ 
junction  in  its  letter,  and  “  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow”; 
to  enjoy  life  while  he  may,  and  to  believe  that  “  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  There  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  we  are  proud  to  say.  Among  our  toiling  millions 
are  many  bright  examples  of  forethought,  self-restraint, 
and  providence ;  and  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  every 
one  who  possesses  influence  with  the  class,  to  multiply 
these  examples,  and  to  promote  the  habits  which  render  a 
man  independent  of  his  fellows,  either  in  respect  to  his 
own  or  his  dependents’  needs. 

But  even  while  we  grant  that  Heaven  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,  and  give  some  modified  assent  to  the  cold 
corollary,  that  those  who  will  not  help  themselves  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  others’  help — a  doctrine  that  tends  to  destroy  all 
benevolence  or  charity  whatever,— we  would  remark  that 
there  is  a  class  that  cannot  help  itself,  and  is  therefore 
cast,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  directly  upon  our 
sympathy  and  succour. 

We  cannot  tell  why  the  young  of  man  is  the  most  help¬ 
less  of  all  creatures ;  why  the  offspring  of  any  animal  has  a 
better  chance  of  life  unaided  and  alone  than  that  of  man. 
This  is,  however,  the  principle  of  Nature,  and  hence  the 
care  of  the  helpless  young  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
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sacred  duty.  Analogous  with  this  physical  helplessness  is 
the  moral  helplessness  of  the  young  in  all  civilized  society. 
Children  are  born  into  the  world  with  no  early  prospect  of 
being  maintained  by  their  natural  protectors  and  supporters  ; 
or  perhaps  the  father,  the  bread-winner,  dies  and  leaves  a 
family  behind  him.  And  what  large  families  working  men 
do  leave  behind  them  !  These  children  want  food,  clothing, 
education,  and  the  means  of  earning  their  living,  as  much 
as  do  our  own.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  dependent 
and  helpless  ;  indeed,  their  dependency  and  their  helpless¬ 
ness  constitute  their  greatest  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and 
our  support. 

We  are  here  about  to  call  attention  to  the  case  of  some  of 
these  little  ones,  and  are  glad  that  we  cannot  be  met  at  the 
threshold  with  the  objection  that  they  ought  to  have  helped 
themselves.  They  never  could  help  themselves  !  Perhaps 
it  were  better  they  had  never  been  born ;  but  they  are  born, 
and  are  endowed  with  all  the  wants  and  all  the  woes  of  frail 
humanity.  We  desire  to  plead  for  the  Printer’s  Orphan. 
Our  readers  are  quite  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  printer’s 
occupation ;  its  toilsomeness,  its  frequently  unavoidable  un¬ 
healthiness.  They  are  also  aware  of  the  comparative  short¬ 
ness  of  the  printer’s  span  of  life,  and  how  so  many  of  his 
craft  fall  early  a  prey  to  the  most  insidious  and  fatal,  yet 
protracted,  of  all  diseases.  Few  can  have  failed  to  have  en¬ 
countered  that  most  pitiful  of  all  sights,  a  young  family,  left 
behind  him  by  a  young  man — a  family  utterly  destitute,  and 
utterly  unable  to  help  themselves  in  any  way.  Cases  of 
this  kind  occur  every  year ;  indeed,  their  regular  recurrence 
blunts  our  sensibilities,  and  dulls  the  edge  of  the  pity  which 
otherwise  they  would  naturally  inspire. 

Up  to  within  a  very  few  years  ago,  there  was  no  provision 
whatever  for  printers’ orphans  as  a  class.  They  were  thrown 
upon  the  hard  mercies  of  the  world,  and  were  soon  lost  to 
sight  amid  the  seething  mass  of  unrelieved  misery  which  is 
so  melancholy  a  characteristic  of  this  prosperous  country. 
At  last  a  Printers’  Orphan  Fund  was  set  on  foot.  It 
suffered  from  even  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of 
difficulties  at  the  outset,  and  nearly  collapsed  altogether 
before  it  had  been  at  all  organized.  Eventually  a  few  of 
the  more  public-spirited  among  the  master  printers  were 
induced  by  one  of  their  number  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  working  men,  by  whom — to  their  honour  be  it 
stated — the  scheme  was  initiated ;  and  by  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  prudence,  and  those  qualities  of  organization 
which  their  position  imparted  to  them,  these  gentlemen 
placed  the  cause  of  the  Printer’s  Orphan  upon  a  proper 
footing.  There  had  already  been  a  Pension  Fund  in  exist¬ 
ence — a  fund  for  granting  eleemosynary  relief  to  printers 
past  working — and  an  Almshouse  Fund,  for  housing  and 
partially  maintaining  printers  and  their  wives  who  in  their 
old  age  had  no  other  shelter  to  fly  to.  The  two  charities 
were  in  their  intention,  to  say  the  least,  wholly  admirable, 
and  -worthy  of  all  support.  This  Orphan  Fund,  however, 
was  a  necessary  complement  to  the  others ;  and  no  one 
will  now  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  that  it  is  at  least  as  useful 
and  as  deserving. 

To  our  minds  the  youngest  of  the  three  charities  is  even 
more  beneficent  in  its  operation  than  the  other  two.  As 
we  have  said,  the  recipients  of  its  bounty  are  the  most 
helpless,  and  therefore  appeal  most  strongly  to  our  feeling 
of  humanity.  As  we  have  also  pointed  out,  the  taunt  can¬ 
not  be  applied  to  them  that  they  ought  to  have  helped  them¬ 
selves.  And  without  derogating  from  the  merits  of  the 
Pension  and  the  Almshouse  Funds,  and  from  the  merits 
of  those  who  have  administered  them,  we  may,  we  think, 
claim  that  the  Orphan  Fund  deserves  support  on  account 
of  its  more  intelligible  and  practically  useful  purpose  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  has  often  been  said  of  the  Pension 


Fund  that  its  benefits  are  so  small  in  regard  to  those  who 
partake  of  them  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  use,  and  of 
the  Almshouse  Fund  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  to  incarcerate  old  people  in  almshouses,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  close  their  weary  existence  away  from  any 
vestige  of  their  former  condition,  and  apart  from  the  few 
friends  that  Heaven  provides  even  for  the  “  friendless.” 
We  do  not  ourselves  say  that  these  considerations  are 
entitled  to  the  weight  which  some  attach  to  them,  and 
we  hope  that  in  the  breasts  of  few  they  will  have  any 
active  influence.  Still,  they  may  be  named  here,  because 
they  are  urged  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  the  Orphan 
Fund,  however,  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind  applies  in  any 
respect. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Orphan  Fund  really  does  for 
those  whom  it  protects.  It  takes  the  little  ones  from  the 
age  of  five  years  and  feeds  and  clothes  them  ;  it  edu¬ 
cates  them,  with  sound,  useful,  elementary  learning ;  and 
it  apprentices  them  to  a  trade  when  they  are  old 
enough.  The  children  are  sent, — not  as  paupers,  and 
wearing  the  badge  of  relief, — but  as  any  other  children 
would  be — to  carefully-selected  private  boarding  schools, 
well  inspected,  and  kindly  treated.  At  a  proper  age  they 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  good  health,  a  good  educa- 
cation,  and  the  means  of  learning  a  respectable  business ; 
they  are  carried  through  the  troubles  and  trials  of  infancy, 
and  given  a  fair  start  in  the  race  of  life.  They  have 
nothing  superfluous,  yet  everything  that  is  necessary ;  and 
in  every  case,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  turned  out  an 
honour  and  a  credit  to  those  who  have  protected  and 
maintained  them. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  this  most  excellent  charity.  We 
confess  our  inability  to  suggest  any  scheme  of  benevolence 
which  is  calculated  to  confer  greater  advantages,  or  one 
that  could  do  good  in  a  more  direct,  common-sense,  un¬ 
ostentatious  manner.  The  resources  have  not  been 
diminished  to  the  amount  of  one  penny  by  building  opera¬ 
tions — the  bane  of  the  Almshouse  Fund,  as  of  all  similar 
funds.  They  have  been  all  along  carefully  husbanded  and 
judiciously  administered.  In  short,  there  is  no  element  ot 
merit  that  is  lacking  here,  and  no  ground  whatever  for  im¬ 
pugning  the  management  of  the  institution. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  grieve  to  say  that  the  Orphan 
Fund  is  actually  at  the  present  moment  the  poorest  of  the 
three  affiliated  charities,  and  that  it  appears  to  derive  the 
least  annual  support  either  from  masters  or  men.  This  is 
extremely  remarkable,  and  not  the  less  regrettable.  Surely 
no  words  of  ours  are  needed  to  awaken  employers  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  or  to  prove  their  responsibility,  we 
would  add,  towards  this  institution.  In  regard  to  the  men 
we  would  say  that  it  is  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
support  the  Fund.  The  subscription  is  but  5s.  per  year, 
and  for  that  small  sum  a  printer  will,  in  the  event  of  his 
decease,  render  two  of  his  orphan  children  eligible  as 
candidates.  The  following  quotation  of  the  amounts 
respectively  paid  on  behalf  of  its  orphans  shows  in  the 
most  forcible  and  eloquent  terms  the  mere  monetary  value 
of  the  benefits  offered  : — 

^  s.  d. 

Francis  James  Hunter .  192  19  10 

Frederick  Edwards  . .  162  19  10 

Emma  Caroline  Hume  . , .  116  8  7 

Frederick  George  Bailey . . . .  217  8  7 

Chailes  Edward  Co wdroy  . .  148  12  6 

Now,  we  will  be  bound  that  the  subscription  paid  in  the 
foregoing  cases  did  not  average  as  much  in  pence  as  the 
donors’  families  have  received  back  in  pounds  ! 

We  trust  that  we  have  written  enough  on  this  subject  to 
make  some  impression  on  the  feelings  of  the  trade  generally, 
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and  to  show  how  deserving  this  young  charity  has  now 
become.  Looking  over  the  list  of  subscriptions,  we  are 
ashamed  to  find  the  names  of  many  excellent  men  engaged 
in  our  business  “  conspicuous  by  their  absence."  We  are 
also  grieved  and  surprised  to  find  that  no  ladies  assist  this 
benevolent  enterprise,  which  we  should  think  by  its  very 
nature  would  appeal  pre-eminently  to  the  gentler  sex.  We 
indulge  a  hope,  however,  that  this  state  of  things  needs  but 
to  be  described,  and  its  anomalies  pointed  out,  to  be 
remedied,  and  that  no  philanthrophic  cause  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  trade  which,  properly  advocated  and  ade¬ 
quately  appreciated,  would  receive  a  readier  support  than 
that  of  “  the  Printer’s  Orphan.” 


WOMEN  AS  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

A  TRANSATLANTIC  contemporary,  in  treating  ot  this 
.  subject,  points  out  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Cooper  Union,  New  York,  which  has  a  special  department 
for  women,  in  which  is  taught  drawing,  engraving,  and 
photography.  Besides  these  there  are  similar  institutions 
in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  though  on  a  less  extensive 
scale.  It  (. Harper's  Bazaar)  then  proceeds  to  enlarge 
upon  what  may  be  earned  by  following  the  various  avoca¬ 
tions  taught,  though  it  does  not  calculate  the  probable 
effect  of  an  influx  of  new  hands  upon  the  labour  market. 
Passing  by  the  questionable  policy  of  public  institutions 
giving  instruction  in  trades  and  professions,  and  thereby 
drawing  undue  attention  to  some  of  them,  we  wish  to  point 
out  the  mischievous  tendency  of  some  statements  in  the 
article  respecting  the  pursuit  of  engraving.  It  says,  “  For 
wood-engraving  no  previous  knowledge  of  drawing  is 
required;”  and  “For  those  having  mechanical  tastes  en¬ 
graving  seems  to  offer  an  excellent  field.”  Now,  in  our 
opinion  nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  such  state¬ 
ments  as  these,  which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  are 
quite  contrary  to  fact.  Wood  engraving  may  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  black-lead  pencil  or  crayon,  as 
commonly  employed,  but  it  necessitates  a  more  difficult 
acquirement,  that  of  drawing  with  the  graver  and  tint  tool. 
We  ask  if  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  employment  to  engrave 
a  landscape  or  portrait  that  is  merely  drawn  upon  the 
wood  with  washes  of  Indian-ink,  or  put  there  by  means  of 
photography?  Is  it  no  art,  or  does  it  require  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  form,  to  successfully  indicate  and  distinguish  by 
lines  the  delicate  roundings  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  the 
bolder  forms  of  the  folds  in  drapery,  and  all  the  variety  of 
texture  seen  in  a  well-finished  landscape  ?  It  is  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  such  ideas  as  our  contemporary  puts  forth, 
that  helps  to  swell  the  ranks  of  our  engravers  with  men 
who  are  only  fit  to  cut  mechanical  subjects  in  a  mechanical 
manner. 


Society  of  Women  Employed  in  Bookbinding. — The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Oct.  19th,  in  the  Harp-alley  Schoolroom,  Farringdon-street,  Mr. 
H.  R.  King  (secretary  to  the  London  Consolidated  Society  of  Book¬ 
binders)  in  tlie  chair.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Gruneisen, 
Miss  Simcox,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  Paterson,  Mr.  Goddard,  Rev.  D. 
Headlam,  and  others.  The  report  read  showed  that  233  members 
had  been  enrolled  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  and  that  A102 
had  been  received  entirely  from  members’  payments.  The  members 
to  the  number  of  120  have  now  paid  one  year’s  subscription,  and  are 
therefore  entitled  by  the  rules  to  claim  sick  and  out-of-work  benefits. 
The  employment  register  has  already  proved  of  much  use.  Ten  free 
members  were  elected  at  the  meeting  as  the  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  secretary  and  two  members  of  the  committee  attend  every 
Monday  night  at  the  office  of  the  Women’s  Protective  and  Provident 
League,  31,  Little  Queen-street,  Holbom,  to  receive  contributions, 
supply  rules  and  information,  and  enrol  new  members. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  PRINTING, 

CHAPTER  III. 

Lithographed  Music — Senefelder  and  M.  Andre — Corrigenda. 

WE  have  left  to  the  end  of  our  historical  review  of  this 
subject  any  reference  to  one  of  its  most  salient  and 
interesting  points.  We  have  shown  how  copperplate  engra¬ 
vings  and  analogous  kinds  of  metal  cavity-blocks  have  been 
used  for  the  reproduction  of  musical  writings  ;  and  we  have 
also  shown  how  the  typographic  process  has  been  utilized  for 
the  same  purpose.  Readers  who  are  connected  with  the  litho¬ 
graphic  art  will,  however,  remember  that  it  was  Music  and 
the  business  of  Music-printing  that  either  suggested  or  in¬ 
duced  Senefelder  himself  to  make  those  experiments  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Lithography. 

After  Senefelder  had  made  his  eventful  discovery,*  he 
found  that  in  order  to  utilize  it,  some  capital  was  required  to 
construct  a  press  and  purchase  stones,  paper,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials.  He  tried  many  expedients  to  raise  the  money  necessary, 
without  avail,  and  even  offered  to  enlist  in  the  army  for  the 
sake  of  the  bounty  offered.  Being  rejected,  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greatest  despondency,  and  further  progress  in 
this  newly-invented  art  seemed  to  be  unattainable.  In 
this  emergency  he  caught  sight  of  a  page  of  wretchedly- 
printed  music,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  his 
“  chemical  printing  ”  might  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 
In  trying  to  write  music  on  the  stone  he  found,  however, 
that  his  ink  composition  always  ran  or  spread  on  the 
polished  surface.  By  the  exercise  of  great  perseverance  he 
ultimately  overcame  this  obstacle.  A  happy  expedient 
struck  him,  which,  in  execution  proved  so  practicable,  that 
he  said  of  it,  long  after  the  event,  “  In  less  than  three  days 
after,  I  produced  as  perfect  and  as  clear  impressions  as  any 
that  have  been  since  obtained.” 

Senefelder  formed  a  connection  with  M.  Gleissner,  a 
musician  of  the  Elector’s  band,  and  the  two  constructed  a 
new  press.  This  did  not  succeed,  and  Senefelder’s  inven¬ 
tive  faculties  were  again  taxed  to  ascertain  the  best  form  of 
apparatus  for  the  work.  After  some  time  had  elapsed, 
he  induced  M.  Falter,  a  music-seller  at  Munich,  to  supply 
him  with  money,  with  which  ultimately  he  constructed  a 
practicable  press.  It  was  a  ponderous  piece  of  machinery, 
with  a  cylinder  and  a  cross,  like  those  of  the  old  copper¬ 
plate  press.  In  Falter’s  house  he  printed  by  its  means,  in 
1796,  some  pieces  of  music  for  publication,  which  were  the 
first  real  examples  of  the  lithographic  art.  From  this 
achievement  he  realized  the  somewhat  inadequate  return  of 
seventy  florins.  In  1799  he  took  out  a  patent  at  Munich, 
his  native  place,  and  soon  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
chief  editor  of  music  in  Bavaria,  he  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  P.  H.  Andre,  of  Offenbach,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  most  extensive  music-printers  in  Europe.f  This  gen¬ 
tleman’s  children  still  carry  on  the  business  in  the  same 
place,  and  large  quantities  of  their  music  are  sold  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  He  proposed  to 
Senefelder  to  take  out  patents  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin.  One  of  Senefelder’s  brothers,  together  with 
M.  Andre,  came  to  London  in  1801,  and  a  patent  was 
obtained,  the  specification  of  which  is  dated  the  previous 
year.  The  firm  published  “  Specimens  of  Polyantographic 
Printing,”  consisting  of  36  plates,  from  drawings  by  Fuseli, 


*  The  story  of  the  invention  of  Lithography  was  told  at  length  in 
the  first  volume  of  The  Lithographer,  pp.  4,  28,  43,  140,  174. 

f  We  are  told  that  at  M.  Andre’s  establishment  there  is  now  a  very 
large  quantity  of  stones  actually  drawn  and  engraved  by  Senefelder  and 
his  pupils. 
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Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  &c.  Senefelder,  however,  separated 
from  Andre  in  a  very  few  months,  leaving  the  latter  at 
Offenbach  to  proceed  or  not  with  the  invention,  as  he 
chose.  M.  Andre  elected  to  go  on  with  the  speculation, 
while  Senefelder  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  set  up  the  first 
presses  in  1802.  He  continued  everywhere  very  unfor¬ 
tunate,  returned  to  Offenbach,  then  went  back  to  Vienna, 
afterwards  to  Pottendorf,  where  he  was  partially  successful 
in  printing  cottons.  Owing  to  the  first  Napoleon’s  con¬ 
tinental  system  of  government,  he  was  again  thwarted,  and 
returned  once  more,  in  1806,  to  Munich,  in  which  year  the 
professor  of  drawing  at  the  public  school  there,  Herr 
Mitterer,  had  succeeded  in  multiplying  copies  of  his  draw¬ 
ings  for  his  pupils  by  lithography.  In  1810  Senefelder 
was  appointed  by  the  King  as  Inspector  of  the  Royal 
Lithographic  Establishment  at  Munich,  in  which  position 
he  remained  till  he  died  on  the  26th  February,  1834,  in  the 
63rd  year  of  his  age. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  method  was  communicated  to  many 
of  our  best  English  artists.  Continued  failures  in  prac¬ 
tising  it,  chiefly  through  want  of  skill  in  the  printing  portion, 
and  the  difference  between  German  and  English  materials, 
caused  it  to  have  but  a  lingering  existence  until  1806,  when 
it  was  quite  abandoned.  It  was  resuscitated  in  1817,  by 
Charles  Hullmandel,  of  London,  who  was  fresh  from  an 
interview  he  had  enjoyed  in  Munich  with  Senefelder. 
Lithography  in  fact  was  first  practised  in  England  on  a 
commercial  basis  by  Hullmandel,  who  in  1818  issued  some 
of  his  own  sketches  reproduced  in  this  manner  at  his 
lodgings  in  Great  Marlborough-street. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  notwithstanding  the  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  lithographic  drawing  and  writing  has  been 
brought,  it  is  little  employed,  in  the  first  instance,  for  print¬ 
ing  music.  Instead  of  lithography  being  used,  music  plates 
of  a  soft  white  metal,  called  pewter,  or  Britannia-metal,  are 
almost  invariably  engraved.  This  engraving  is  performed 
by  means  of  suitable  punches,  which  impress  the  shapes  of 
the  notes  with  unerring  accuracy  ;  and  is  thus  done  more 
rapidly  and  cheaply  than  would  be  the  methods  of  manipu¬ 
lating  on  stone  or  transfer-paper.  The  plates  are  cheaper 
than  lithographic  stones,  and  are  more  convenient  for 
storage  in  the  warehouse  of  the  music  publisher. 

The  impressions  sold  by  the  music-seller  are  produced  in 
lithography  by  taking  a  proof  upon  paper,  and  transferring 
it  to  stone,  from  which  any  number  can  be  printed ;  the 
original  plate  being  thus  preserved  in  good  condition,  and 
free  from  the  effects  of  wear,  which  would  rapidly  spoil  so 
soft  a  plate  if  the  impressions  were  taken  directly  from  it. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  music-sellers  to  say  that  their  music 
is  not  produced  by  lithography ;  but  that  statement  must 
be  taken  as  referring  to  the  first  mode  of  production  only, 
though  it  may  be  intended  to  intimate  that  lithography  is 
not  used  at  all. 

Though  the  music  is  produced  from  engraved  plates,  the 
title,  which  usually  forms  part  of  the  wrapper,  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  on  stone,  and  is  sometimes  very  fancifully 
and  elaborately  printed  from  several  separate  stones. 

Subject,  then,  to  the  foregoing  qualification,  the  systems 
of  music-printing  in  vogue  may  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  many  proposals  contained  in  the  patent  records  already 
enumerated,  be  said  to  be  practically  three — copper-plate, 
pewter-plate,  and  typographic ;  and  we  may  endeavour  on 
some  future  occasion  to  show  the  modus  operandi  of  each. 

Before,  however,  we  conclude,  we  ought  to  say  that 
since  the  first  six  paragraphs  of  this  communication  ap¬ 
peared  in  print, *  we  have  collected  some  extra  matter 
which  might  naturally  have  followed  the  sixth  paragraph, 


*  See  Printing,  Times  and  Lithographer  (April,  1875),  page  81. 


and  which  we  are  desirous  to  add,  with  the  view  of 
making  the  entire  article  somewhat  more  complete.  That 
eminent  authority,  Mr.  Chappell,  in  his  “  History  of  Music,” 
recently  published,  shows  us  that  “  kinnor  and  ugab  ” 
(not  “  hugah  ”)  meant  string  and  pipe — that  Diodorus 
says  nothing  about  music  in  Egypt  soon  after  the  Deluge 
— the  Deluge  was  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Plato  says  that 
the  Egyptians  had  records  uninterruptedly  for  10,000 
years  ;  so  that  heathen  authority  ought  not  to  be  accepted 
for  a  deluge  from  which  the  Egyptians  claim  to  have  been 
exempt.  He  also  shows  that  the  popularly-received 
notion  that  Terpander’s  increase  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre  to 
seven  is  not  to  be  read  literally,  and  explains  that  this  was 
only  extending  the  chant  for  hymns  to  the  Gods  from  four 
to  seven  notes.  The  Greeks  knew  the  lyres  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  and  in  Mr.  Chappell’s  interesting  work  is 
a  copy  of  a  lyre  from  Egypt  of  eighteen  strings,  which  is 
older  than  the  Greek  nation.  He  explains  that  to  “  add  a 
string  to  the  lyre  ”  was  simply  an  idiom  for  some  novelty  in 
lyric  poetry ;  that  is  how  Simonides,  the  poet,  “  added  a 
string.”  It  appears,  however,  that  in  later  ages  this  mere 
idiom  came  to  be  appropriated  by  certain  Greeks  in  a  literal 
instead  of  a  figurative  sense.  * 

It  would  seem  that  much  matter  that  has  appeared  in  the 
works  of  many  writers,  and  that  has  long  been  currently 
accepted  as  “  history,”  may  now  be  added  to  the  long  list  of 
“  vulgar  errors”;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  Gregory  invented 
Gregorian  music,  it  having  no  existence  in  his  time ;  and 
that  Guido  established  the  gamut,  or  that  he  claimed  to 
have  added  gamma  to  it.  Neither  did  he  establish  the 
stave  of  five  lines — he  knew  but  of  two  lines,  red  and  yellow. 
It  is  a  singular  error  to  assert  that  the  Greeks  had  no  less 
than  990  notes  in  their  scale.  Mr.  Chappell  says  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Greek  musical  notation  have  often  been  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  as  a  proof  he  gives  this  quotation  from 
Burney’s  book  :  “  It  is  astonishing  that  the  ancient  Greeks, 
with  all  their  genius,  and  in  the  course  of  so  many 
ages  as  music  was  cultivated  by  them,  never  invented  a 
shorter  or  more  commodious  way  of  expressing  sounds  in 
writing  than  by  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  notes,”  whereas 
the  largest  number  in  a  Greek  scale  was  but  fifteen  !  Equally 
foolish  is  the  story  that  Pythagoras  discovered  the  law  of 
musical  consonances  through  passing  a  blacksmith’s  shop, 
and  weighing  the  hammers  that  were  striking  fourths,  fifths, 
and  octaves  upon  an  anvil,  for  Boethius  (who  adopted  the 
notion)  should  have  known  that  the  tone  of  a  bell  cannot  be 
altered  in  pitch  by  changing  the  weight  of  its  clapper. 

As  to  the  origin  of  their  music,  Greek  writers  give  two 
different  accounts ;  on  the  one  side  attributing  the  discovery 
of  their  lyre  to  the  Greek  Hermes,  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia, 
daughter  of  Atlas ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  Egyptian 
Hermes  or  Thoth.  According  to  the  “  Hymn  to  Hermes  ” 
(at  one  time  attributed  to  Homer),  the  former  god,  soon  after 
his  birth,  found  a  mountain  tortoise  grazing  near  his  grotto 
on  Mount  Kyllene  ;  he  disembowelled  it,  and  out  of  the 
back  of  the  shell  he  formed  his  lyre.  He  cut  two  stalks  of 
reed  of  equal  length,  and  boring  the  shell,  he  employed 
them  as  arms  or  sides  to  the  lyre.  He  stretched  the  skin 
of  an  ox  over  the  shell,  forming  a  sort  of  parchment  front ; 
then  he  tied  cross-bars  of  reed  to  the  arms,  and  attached 
seven  strings  of  sheep-gut  to  the  cross-bars.  After  that  he 
tied  the  strings  with  a  plectrum.  The  lyre  of  the  Greek 
Hermes  is  like  some  that  we  see  in  ancient  sculptures,  but 
the  two  reeds  are  generally  replaced  by  two  horns,  the 
curvature  of  which  gives  grace  to  the  form. 

“  Chappell’s  History  of  Music,”  above  referred  to,  is 
not  only  a  learned  and  trustworthy,  but  is  also  “  a 
really  new  history  of  the  art  and  of  the  science  of  music 
from  the  earliest  records.”  That  such  a  work  was  needed 
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we  may  readily  infer  from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  about  a 
century  since  the  two  general  histories  of  music  from  the 
earliest  times,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  by  Dr.  Burney, 
were  first  published.  The  subsequent  minor  histories  by 
Dr.  Busby,  by  Stafford,  by  George  Hogarth,  and  by  others, 
were  avowedly  derived  from  their  predecessors. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 


CHAPTER  X. 

Etching  Chalk  Drawings  on  Stone. — Chemical  principles  of  the  opera¬ 
tion — Action  of  acids — Four  methods  of  etching — Retouching  and 
correcting  after  printing. 

AST  month  we  completed 
the  subject  of  chalk 
drawing,  as  far  as  putting 
the  subject  on  the  stone 
is  concerned  ;  but  there 
is  an  intermediate  pro¬ 
cess  to  be  gone  through 
before  it  is  ready  to  be 
printed  from,  which  is 
very  important,  as  affect¬ 
ing,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the 
good  quality  of  the  impressions. 
Our  present  chapter  is  therefore 
devoted  to  this  operation,  which  is 
called— 

91.  Etching  the  Drawing. — 
This  operation  is  usually  performed 
by  the  foreman-printer ;  but  as  it 
does  not  essentially  belong  to  print- 
and  might  with  advantage  be 
done  by  the  artist,  it  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  place. 

The  term  “  etching,”  in  litho¬ 
graphy,  is  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  etching 
on  copper,  but  it  is  somewhat  improperly  applied.  The 
etching  process  on  copper  consists  in  producing  an  effect 
by  drawing  with  a  point  through  a  wax  surface  spread  upon 
a  metal  plate,  and  afterwards  fixing  or  deepening  such  work 
by  “biting  in”  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  In  Lithographing, 
the  term  “  etching  ”  is  applied  only  to  the  acidulation  of 
the  stone  by  dilute  nitric  or  other  acid,  the  effect  of  which 
is  rather  to  make  the  work  lighter  than  stronger,  and  is  thus 
diametrically  opposed  to  similar  operations  on  metal. 

When  nitric  and  most  other  acids  are  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  the  lithographic 
stone  principally  consists,  decomposition  ensues ;  the  nitric 
acid  seizes  upon  the  lime,  and  sets  the  carbonic  acid  free, 
which  then  passes  off  rapidly  in  minute  bubbles,  producing 
the  phenomenon  known  as  effervescence.  The  necessity 
for  etching  chalk  drawings  may  be  understood  by  studying 
the  following  conditions  : — 

1  st.  Lithographic  crayon  is  soluble  in  water  by  reason  of 
the  soap  it  contains,  and  would  spread  under  the  operation 
of  damping  the  stone  in  printing,  unless  means  were  used 
to  restrain  it. 

2nd.  Soap  is,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  a  combination 
of  fatty  acids  with  caustic  alkalies,  which  latter  render  those 
fatty  acids  soluble  in  water. 

3rd.  When  any  mineral  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  soap,  it  unites  with  its  alkali,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
fatty  acids,  which  then  become  again  insoluble  in  water. 


The  lithographic  chalk,  being  acidulated  in  the  etching 
process,  has  its  saponaceous  character  destroyed,  and  is 
rendered  insoluble*  in  water,  and  thereby  prevented  from 
spreading  under  the  influence  of  the  damping  process.  This 
etching,  at  the  same  time,  removes  the  surface  of  the  stone 
to  some  extent,  and  carries  away  the  dirt. 

In  practical  lithography  there  are  two  different  ways  ot 
applying  the  acid  :  firstly,  flooding  the  stone  with  acid  di¬ 
luted  with  plain  water  ;  and  secondly,  brushing  it  with  acid 
diluted  with  gum-water. 

92.  First  method. — Provide  a  shallow  wooden  or  other 
suitable  box,  of  at  least  the  full  width  of  the  stone,  and 
sufficiently  water-tight  to  answer  the  purpose.  Into  this  box 
put  sufficient  etching  solution  to  completely  flood  the  stone, 
which  must  be  fixed  over  a  trough,  sink,  or  other  convenient 
place,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  Now  take  the  etching-box, 
place  its  edge  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  upper  edge  of  the 
stone,  and  pour  its  contents  over  it,  so  as  to  make,  as  near 
as  may  be,  an  uniform  wave  from  top  to  bottom.  The  stone 
should  now  be  reversed,  and  the  operation  repeated,  be¬ 
cause  the  acid  in  descending  will,  of  course,  remain  longer 
on  the  lower  portion  than  on  the  upper ;  but  if  the  stronger 
part  of  the  drawing  be  at  the  bottom,  keeping  it  in  the  one 
position  may  be  better  than  reversing  it. 

Acid  cannot  at  all  times  and  places  be  bought  of  equal 
strength ;  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  how  its 


*  We  have  heard  good  practical  printers  doubt  the  action  of  the  etch¬ 
ing  on  the  alkali  of  the  soap  ;  but  any  person  may  try  the  experiment 
for  himself  in  the  following  simple  manner.  Rub  some  of  Lemercier’s 
chalk  in  two  places  on  a  clean  stone  (a  polished  one  will  answer  the 
purpose).  Acidulate  one  with  dilute  acid  sufficient  to  cause  efferves¬ 
cence,  but  leave  the  other  free.  If  a  clean  sponge  and  soft  water  be 
now  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  unetched  chalk  will  be  partially 
washed  away,  and  become  grey,  while  the  other  remains  black  and  un¬ 
moved.  Mr.  M.  Hanhart,  in  an  article  on  “Chemical  Printing”  in 
Watts’s  “  Chemical  Dictionary,”  thus  speaks  of  the  probable  nature  of 
the  etching  and  gumming  processes  : — 

“  The  action  in  this  part  of  the  process  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  superficial  particles  of  the 
stone,  and  the  resulting  solution  forms  with  the  gum  an  insoluble  gum- 
mate  or  metagummate  of  calcium.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  gum 
becomes  firmly  fixed  on  the  stone,  and  cannot  be  removed  even  by  re¬ 
peated  washing  with  water.  The  nitric  acid  also  acts  upon  the  chalk 
by  laying  hold  of  the  alkali  and  setting  the  fatty  acids  free. 

“The  stone,  thus  prepared,  is  next  washed  with  water,  to  dissolve 
off  the  excess  of  gum  and  the  nitrates  of  sodium  and  calcium,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  removes  the  excess  of  grease  from 
the  drawing,  and  renders  it  nearly  invisible.  The  fatty  calcium  salts 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  soap  on  the  carbonate  of  calcium  are,  how¬ 
ever,  insoluble  in  the  turpentine,  and  remain  untouched ;  and  on  sub¬ 
sequently  wetting  the  surface  of  the  stone  with  water,  and  passing 
over  it  a  roller  covered  with  printing-ink,  composed  of  linseed-oil  and 
lampblack,  the  ink  adheres  to  those  parts  of  the  surface  where  these 
fatty  salts  are  situated,  while  the  remaining  portion,  which  has  been 
acted  on  by  the  gum,  does  not  take  up  the  printing-ink,  because  the 
fatty  acids  of  the  linseed-oil  are  incapable  of  decomposing  the  compound 
of  lime  and  gum  with  which  those  portions  are  covered,  and  mechanical 
adhesion  is  prevented  by  the  film  of  water  on  the  surface. 

“This  view  of  the  lithographic  process  represents  it  as  altogether 
depending  on  a  series  of  chemical  actions.  It  is,  however,  more  com¬ 
monly  supposed  that  the  fatty  matter  of  the  lithographic  chalk  simply 
adheres  to,  or  is  partly  absorbed  by,  the  porous  surface  of  the  limestone ; 
that  the  parts  thus  penetrated  readily  take  up  the  printing-ink ;  and  that 
the  adhesion  of  the  ink  to  the  other  portions  of  the  surface  is  prevented 
by  the  interposition  of  a  film  of  water.  But  if  this  explanation  were 
correct,  a  piece  of  alabaster,  or  sandstone,  or  porous  earthenware,  or 
any  other  stone  capable  of  receiving  a  granular  surface,  ought  to  be 
available  for  lithography  as  well  as  limestone ;  whereas  it  is  well  known 
that  carbonate  of  calcium  is  the  only  kind  of  stone  that  will  answer  the 
purpose;  moreover,  the  mechanical  theory  of  lithography  takes  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  gum,  which  appears  to  be  an  essential 
feature  of  the  process.” 

Our  own  views  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Hanhart, 
and  are  founded  upon  experience  and  experiments.  Our  object  not 
being  the  discussion  of  obscure  phenomena,  but  rather  the  production 
of  a  practical  treatise,  we  will  allow  our  readers  an  opportunity  of 
forming  their  own  opinions,  when  they  have  mastered  the  manipulative 
details  in  which  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  instructing  them. 
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strength  may  be  estimated.  For  the  purpose  in  view,  it 
may  roughly  be  stated  as  the  strength  of  lemon-juice.  Try 
it  upon  the  margin  of  the  stone,  and  if  an  effervescence 
takes  place,  accompanied  with  noise,  it  is  too  strong ;  but 
if  the  effervescence  commences  only  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  seconds,  it  will  be  about  the  correct  strength. 

93.  Second  method. — Gum  the  clean  edge  of  the  stone 
with  weak  gum-water,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  Set  the  stone 
level,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  give  it  a  rock¬ 
ing  motion.  Convert  the  surface  into  a  kind  of  tray  by 
means  of  some  engravers’  bordering-wax,  and  pour  the  di¬ 
lute  acid  into  it,  and  as  the  bubbles  of  gas  arise,  rock  the 
stone  to  detach  them  from  its  surface.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  by  this  method  to  proportion  the  acid  to  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  and,  by  allowing  it  to  become  exhausted,  to 
insure  a  proper  amount  of  etching. 

In  these  two  methods,  as  soon  as  the  etching  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  water  drained  off,  the  stone  is  to  be  gummed 
by  a  soft  sponge  or  brush,  and  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  may 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer  for  proving. 

94.  Third  method. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  one  most  gene¬ 
rally  employed,  and  has  been  found  to  give  good  results  in 
most  cases ;  by  it  additional  etching  can  be  applied  to 
any  darker  parts  that  require  it;  but  in  this  respect 
it  is  not  so  perfect  as  the  method  to  be  described  in 
Art.  95.  According  as  the  drawing  is  composed  of  strong 
or  delicate  chalking,  and  the  stone  is  of  a  hard  or  soft 
nature,  the  preparation  is  to  consist  of  from  40  to  60 
parts  of  gum-solution,  of  the  consistency  of  linseed-oil, 
to  one  part  of  acid  (nitric  or  muriatic).  This  is  to 
be  poured  into  a  dish  of  convenient  size,  and  well 
mixed.  Now  take  a  flat,  soft  brush,  of  not  less  than 
four  inches  in  width,  saturate  it  with  the  solution,  and 
apply  it  to  the  stone  in  bold  strokes  from  right  to  left,  and 
left  to  right,  until  the  stone  is  covered.  Repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  if  there  are  dark  parts  requiring  it,  have  ready  a 
smaller  brush  to  further  etch  them  with  the  same  solution. 
Now  rinse  off  the  etching-fluid,  and  gum  in  as  before  de¬ 
scribed,  and  dry.  It  is  better  thus  to  wash  off  the  etching 
preparation,  because  all  further  action  is  stopped,  which 
may  not  be  the  case  if  the  gum  and  acid  were  allowed  to 
stop  on  till  dry. 

The  thickness  of  the  gum-mucilage  moderates  the  action 
of  the  acid  very  materially,  plain  acid  and  water  of  the 
same  proportion  acting  much  more  energetically;  it  is 
therefore  important  to  use  much  judgment  in  any  mode  of 
etching,  as,  of  course,  if  the  operation  be  long-continued,  a 
similar  result  will  be  arrived  at  as  when  the  preparation  is 
used  of  greater  strength. 

95.  Fourth  method. — This  is  founded  on  the  desirability 
that  exists  for  etching  the  darker  parts  of  a  drawing  more 
than  the  lighter,  and  if  carried  out  by  a  man  of  experience, 
on  a  suitable  subject,  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  though 
a  little  more  troublesome.  Prepare  an  etching  preparation 
as  for  method  one,  suitable  to  the  lightest  tints,  and  with 
that  etch  the  whole  of  the  drawing.  After  drying,  instead 
of  gumming  the  whole,  apply  the  gum  to  the  lightest  tints, 
and  etch  again  in  the  same  manner.  Wash  well  with  plain 
water,  and  dry.  Now  stop  out  with  gum  the  light  and 
middle  tints,  and  etch  for  the  third  time.  The  etching,  in 
each  case  being  momentary,  will  not  dissolve  the  gum, 
which,  for  the  short  period  the  acid  is  on  the  stone,  pro¬ 
tects  it.  After  the  third  etching,  the  stone  may  be  fully 
gummed  and  put  aside  to  dry.  It  must  be  noted  that  sub¬ 
jects  having  a  continuous  gradation  from  light  to  dark 
cannot  be  etched  on  this  principle. 

96.  “  However  simple  this  operation  may  appear,  it  is 
extremely  important  as  regards  the  success  of  the  impres¬ 
sions.  Two  risks  are  run  in  its  execution,  and  it  is  by 


practice  alone  that  they  can  be  avoided.  If  the  stone  be 
not  etched  strong  enough,  it  is  apt  to  run  smutty ;  and  if 
etched  too  strong,  the  delicate  lines  disappear.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  increased  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  etching- 
water  which  is  proper  for  one  stone  is  not  so  for  another. 

“  In  general  it  is  better  to  etch  weakly  than  strongly  (as 
this  defect  has  its  remedy),  particularly  for  highly-finished 
drawings ;  when,  however,  they  are  executed  with  spirit,  or 
contain  very  dark  parts,  they  may  be  treated  with  less  pre¬ 
caution.  This  proves  that  it  would  be  better  to  pour  but 
little  acid  on  the  delicate  parts,  and  more  on  the  dark  ones  ; 
for  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  acid  must  attack  with 
much  more  strength  the  delicate  places  than  those  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  chalk ;  besides,  the  faint  tints,  not 
being  inclined  to  run  smutty,  do  not  require  such  strong 
etching  as  those  parts  which  are  covered  by  chalk.”  * 

While  treating  of  the  nature  of  acids  and  their  uses  in 
lithography,  it  may  be  desirable  (although  slightly  out  of 
the  order  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise)  to 
notice  another  apjflication  of  them — viz.,  to  retouching  and 
correcting  after  printing. 

97.  Retouching  and  Correcting  after  Printing  on 
grained  stones  may  be  effected  according  to  the  instructions 
given  in  paragraph  86  for  polished  stones.  If  done  with 
every  care,  and  the  additions  made  with  No.  2  chalk,  they 
may  be  expected  to  stand  very  well,  though  they  will  not 
equal  in  strength  and  firmness  the  original  drawing. 

The  printer  will  have  to  use  fine-pointed  scrapers  or 
needle-points  to  pick  out  black  specks,  and  to  use  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  grain  and 
the  work  upon  it. 

98.  As  these  chapters  are  written  for  the  practical  man, 
it  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  take  up  the  subject  of  trans¬ 
ferring  and  taking  impressions  from  the  work  produced  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foregoing  instructions.  It  is  true  there  are 
other  modes  to  be  treated  of,  and  instructions  to  be  given 
for  producing  them,  but  they  will  be  left  to  another  portion 
of  the  work.  What  has  already  been  done  includes  the 
usual  processes  of  working  on  stone  in  one  colour,  and  real 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  student  if  he  has  mastered 
his  subject  thus  far.  By  now  going  to  the  subject  of  Trans¬ 
ferring  and  Printing,  a  better  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
understanding  the  more  complicated  matters  to  follow. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  INKS. 

MR.  C.  H.  VEIDT  sends  the  following  communica¬ 
tion,  relative  to  the  making  of  gold  and  silver  inks, 
to  the  Scientific  American.  Good  bright  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  inks  are  seldom  met  in  the  market ;  they  are 
almost  always  of  a  dull  colour,  do  not  flow  easily  from  the 
pen,  and  the  writing  remains  sticky.  Hence  architects  and 
artists  mostly  prefer  to  use  shell  gold  and  shell  silver 
( Muschcl-Silber ),  instead  of  the  corresponding  ink.  The 
latter,  however,  is  so  much  easier  and  safer  to  use  that  I 
will  describe  its  preparation. 

For  gold  ink  it  is  best  to  employ  genuine  gold  leaf,  but 
owing  to  the  expense,  this  is  seldom  used ;  sometimes 
mosaic  gold  (sulphide  of  tin)  or  iodide  of  lead  is  employed, 
but  almost  always  Dutch  leaf. 

Owing  to  the  relatively  low  price  of  silver,  genuine 
silver  foil  is  used  for  silver  ink ;  false  silver  foil  is  seldom 
used,  and  is  not  so  good.  For  other  metallic  inks,  com¬ 
mercial  bronze  powders  are  employed.  The  genuine  and 
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false  foils  are  also  sold  in  a  finely  pulverized  state ;  they 
are  made  from  the  waste  of  the  goldbeaters  by  rubbing  it 
in  metallic  sieves  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

In  consequence  of  the  beating  between  goldbeater’s-skin, 
it  has  particles  of  grease  and  other  impurities  attached  to 
it,  which  must  be  removed  before  it  can  be  used  for  ink. 
For  this  purpose  the  whole  sheets,  or  the  commercial 
bronze  powder,  are  triturated  with  a  little  honey  to  a  thin 
magma  on  a  glass  or  porphyry  plate  with  a  muller,  as  care¬ 
fully  as  possible,  as  the  beauty  of  the  ink  depends  essen¬ 
tially  on  this.  The  finely-rubbed  paste  is  rinsed  into  a  thin 
glass  beaker,  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water  containing 
a  little  alkali,  frequently  stirred,  decanted,  well  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  By  boiling  this 
powder  with  water  containing  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  different  shades  can  be  imparted  to  it. 

Next,  a  solution  of  one  part  of  white  gum  arabic  in  four 
parts  of  distilled  water  is  mixed  with  one  part  of  potash 
water  glass,  and  triturated  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
purified  metallic  powder.  Gold  ink  will  bear  more  liquid 
than  silver  ink,  since  gold  covers  much  better;  on  rough 
paper  more  metal  is  necessary  than  on  sized  paper  ;  on 
light  paper  more  than  on  dark,  to  make  the  colour  of  the 
ink  appear  equally  intense. 

In  general  one  part  of  foil  is  enough  for  three  or  four 
parts  of  the  above  liquid.  In  preparing  large  quantities  of 
ink  a  low  porcelain  measure  is  used  for  transferring  it  to 
the  small  glass  vessels  where  it  is  to  be  kept,  and  it  must 
be  continually  and  thoroughly  stirred,  so  that  it  will  always 
keep  well  mixed.  It  requires  frequent  stirring  also  when 
in  use.  It  is  best  to  mix  the  dry  powder  with  the  liquid 
immediately  before  using.  The  ink  can  be  used  with  a 
common  steel  pen,  and  flows  very  well  when  writing  slowly, 
but  it  is  better  to  use  a  hair  pencil. 

I  consider  the  use  of  potash  water  glass  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  It  greatly  increases  the  metallic  lustre  on  paper, 
prevents  its  looking  dead,  protects  the  writing  from  being 
discoloured  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  pre¬ 
vents  its  penetrating  too  far  into  the  pores  of  the  paper, 
without  rendering  it  very  viscid.  Although  the  writing  of 
itself  possesses  a  high  metallic  lustre,  it  may  be  increased 
by  gently  polishing  with  a  polishing  steel.  Inks  made  with 
mosaic  gold,  mosaic  silver,  iodide  of  lead,  are  not  nearly  so 
beautiful. 


Booksellers  in  England  and  Germany. — We  do  not,  if  the 
unfortunate  truth  must  he  spoken,  so  fully  recognize  the  duty  of  a 
bookseller  in  England  as  that  duty  is  recognized  in  Germany.  A  little 
while  ago,  in  a  very  remarkable  speech  delivered  at  Manchester,  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  money-making  town 
instanced  the  celebrated  German  publisher  and  bookseller,  Friedrich 
Perthes,  in  support  of  an  argument  tending  to  elevate  the  function  of  a 
“great  tradesman’"'  in  the  community.  The  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Perthes  was  his  conscious  recognition  of  the  high  sendees 
open  to  him  in  his  simple  capacity  of  bookseller.  He  was  constantly 
asking  himself,  “Plow  can  f,  a  bookseller,  as  a  bookseller,  promote 
in  every  best  way  the  independence,  the  progress,  the  well-being  of 
Germany  ?  Plow  can  I,  a  bookseller,  as  a  bookseller,  promote  to  the 
utmost  the  cause  of  true  art,  of  true  literature,  of  true  religion  ?  Plow 
can  I,  not  in  addition  to,  but  by  virtue  of,  my  calling,  be  in  my  own 
measure  perfect  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man  ?  ”  Commenting  on  this 
lesson  addressed  to  Lancashire  merchants,  the  Times  observed  that  a 
German  bookseller  was  an  exceptional  example  to  be  held  up  for  their 
imitation.  “Booksellers  in  Germany  are  almost  a  professional  class. 
They  possess  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  literature  which  is  not 
expected,  or  at  least  not  generally  found,  in  the  same  class  in  England; 
and  in  fact  the  publisher  of  books  in  that  country  is  regarded  as  near 
akin  to  the  writer  of  them.  A  German  bookseller  will  frequently  tell 
you  as  much  about  the  literature  of  a  subject  in  which  you  are  making 
researches  as  the  professor  in  the  same  town,  who  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
be  his  brother.  ” — National  Portrait  Gallery, 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED, 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  PREFIXES  OF  WORDS. 

HER.E  are  certain  prefixes  to  English 
words,  respecting  the  meaning  and 
the  variation  in  the  spelling  of  which 
it  is  desirable  that  the  student 
should  become  acquainted.  We 
will  therefore  devote  a  chapter  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  branch  of 
our  subject. 


I.  The  Prefix  a  or  ab. 

This  prefix  is  a  Latin  preposition,  meaning  from ,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  and  or  cup’,  and  the  English  privative 
a.  A  is  used  before  the  consonants  m  and  v  ;  as,  amove , 
avert ;  and  ab  in  every  other  situation  ;  as,  abalietiale,  abhor¬ 
rent,  abnegation,  abluent,  absorbent,  abstain. 

II.  The  Prefix  ad. 

This  prefix  is  also  a  Latin  preposition,  meaning  to  or  at. 
It  frequently  changes  its  form,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  letter  which  it  precedes  :  thus,  before  c,  d  is  changed 
into  c ;  before  f  it  becomes  f ;  before  g  it  is  g ;  and  before 
/,  11,  p,  r,  s,  and  t,  it  assumes  the  form  of  those  letters 
respectively  ;  but  when  s  is  followed  by  another  consonant, 
the  d  of  the  preposition  is  lost ;  and  before  q  it  is  changed 
into  c. 

As  examples  in  illustration  may  be  adduced  the  following 
words,  with  their  derivation  : — Accede  (from  ad  and  cedo ), 
affidation  (ad  fido),  aggression  (ad  gradior),  allude  (ad 
ludo ),  annumerate  (ad  numero),  approve  (ad  probo),  arrogate 
(ad  rogo),  assent  (ad  sentio),  attribute  (ad  tribuo ),  aspect  (ad 
spicio ),  astringent  (ad  stringo),  acquiesce  (acquiesco,  from  ad 
and  quiesco ) ;  and  in  like  manner  acquire  ( fr.  acquiro),  &c. 

III.  The  Prefixes  ante  and  anti. 

These  are  two  prefixes  which  are  frequently  confounded 
by  careless  or  ignorant  writers,  but  which  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  and  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  the 
student,  for  they  have  quite  a  different  meaning.  The 
former  is  a  Latin  preposition,  meaning  before ;  as,  antedate, 
to  date  before  ;  antediluvian,  before  the  deluge ;  antechamber, 
a  waiting-room  ;  but  the  latter  is  Greek,  and  implies  oppo¬ 
sition  or  contrariety ;  as  in  antichrist ,  an  opponent  of 
Christ ;  antipope,  an  opposition  pope.  Let  it  be  remarked, 
however,  that  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  the  final 
letter  of  the  prefix  is  dropped  ;  as  antagonist  (compounded 
of  c’u'ri  and  aywrirm'ic). 

IV.  The  Prefixes  arch,  arche,  and  archi. 

These  prefixes  generally  denote  pre-eminence,  and  are 
derived  from  the  Greek  hpyj),  meaning  commeticemait,  com¬ 
mand ,  <5rc.,  or  ap-^bg  or  up-gior,  which  respectively  mean  a 
ruler,  &c.  The  two  last  are  prefixed  to  words  of  Greek 
origin  ;  as,  architect,  the  chief  builder ;  archetype,  the  first 
type  ;  but  arch  is  placed  before  English  words  ;  as,  arch¬ 
bishop,  archduke,  archpriest,  archimposter,  &c.  Arche  also 
denotes  antiquity,  and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
upyaioc,  ancient ;  as  archeology,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity. 

V.  The  Prefix  con. 

This  prefix  corresponds  to  the  Latin  preposition  cum,  and 
generally  denotes  a  combination  or  conjunction.  Like  ady 
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its  final  letter  is  sometimes  omitted  or  changes  its  form, 
the  prefix  becoming  co,  col,  com,  or  cor,  according  to  the 
letter  which  it  precedes.  N  is  omitted  both  before  vowels 
and  some  consonants  ;  as,  coexistent,  coincide,  co-ordinate, 
co-operate ,  coheir,  codefendant,  cotemporary,  copartner.  When 
the  prefix  precedes  a  word  beginning  with  the  letter  /,  it 
generally  becomes  col ;  as,  collnsion  { con  ludd),  collocate  { con 
loco),  collapse  { con  labor).  Before  b,  m,  and  p  it  is  changed 
into  com;  as,  combustible,  command,  commiserate,  compress, 
compare;  and  before  r  it  becomes  cor ;  as  in  correspond, 
corroborate,  &c. 

YI.  The  Verbal  Prefixes  em  or  im,  and  en  or  in. 

The  prefix  in  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin,  and  that  of  en 
from  the  French  and  Greek.  In  generally  signifies  situation, 
and  e7i  mostly  expresses  an  action.  But  this  distinction  is 
not  usually  much  regarded  in  practice,  and  most  people  are 
content  to  be  guided  by  the  prevailing  custom. 

Before  the  consonants  b,  m,  and  p,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  n  is  changed  into  m,  as  in  em¬ 
battle,  embower,  immerge,  immingle,  import,  implant,  & c. 

For  the  easy  reference  of  the  student,  a  list  of  verbs 
beginning  with  im  or  in  is  subjoined,  leaving  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  others,  not  included,  are  more  usually  spelt  with 
em  or  en.  Should  any  omissions,  however,  occur  to  the 
student,  he  can  easily  insert  them  in  the  list  with  a  pen. 


imban 

THE  PREFIX  im. 

immerse 

impearl 

imbarn 

immes’n 

impel 

imbastardize 

immigrate 

impen 

imbed 

immingle 

imperil 

imbibe 

immit 

impinge 

imboil 

immix 

implant 

imbound 

immold 

implead 

imbow 

immure 

import 

imbrue 

impact 

impose 

imbrute 

impale 

impound 

imbue 

imparadise 

impregnate 

imburse 

impark 

impress 

immanacle 

impart 

imprint 

immanate 

impawn 

imprison 

immask 

impeach 

improve 

immerge 

inarch 

THE  PREFIX  in. 

infuse 

inspire 

incase 

ingeminate 

inspirit 

inclasp 

ingenerate 

install 

inclip 

ingest 

instate 

inclose 

ingrain 

insteep 

incloud 

ingurgitate 

instil 

include 

inhabit 

instop 

incrassate 

inhale 

insure 

increase 

inhearse 

intake 

incrust 

inhere 

inter 

incur 

inhold 

intitule 

indart 

inhume 

intort 

indent 

initiate 

intreasure 

indict 

inject 

intrench 

indite 

inlapidate 

intrude 

indoctrinate 

inlay 

intrust 

indorse 

inlet 

intwist 

indrench 

inoculate 

inumbrate 

induce 

inosculate 

inure 

induct 

inquire 

in  urn 

ineye 

inrail 

invade 

infer 

inscribe 

inveigh 

infest 

insculp 

invert 

infix 

inseam 

invest 

inflame 

insert 

invigorate 

inflate 

inserve 

invite 

inflect 

inset 

invocate 

inflict 

inshell 

invoice 

infringe 

inship 

invoke 

infucate 

insinew 

inwall 

infuscate 

insphere 

inweave 
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VII.  The  Negative  Prefixes  im  or  in,  and  un. 

In  as  a  prefix  also  marks  negation,  and  is  by  some  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew  am,  signifying 
not ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  we  had  it  from  the 
Romans,  with  whom  it  had  the  same  negative  power.  Un, 
as  a  prefix,  is  synonymous  with  the  negative  in.  It  is  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  generally  joined  to  words  that  flow  from 
a  northern  source,  as  unmdnly,  untied,  &c. ;  while  in  or  i?n  is 
.oftener  applied  to  such  as  are  of  Latin  derivation ;  as 
impracticable,  impure,  inapplicable,  inadvisable,  &c.  But  to 
give  a  list  of  either  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space. 
We  may  remark  however,  that  when  this  prefix  is  at¬ 
tached  to  words  beginning  with  g,  /,  or  r,  the  n  is  changed 
into  those  letters  respectively.  Examples  : — ignoble,  ignorant, 
illimitable,  illegal,  irresolute,  irremediable. 

VIII.  The  Prefix  per. 

This  prefix  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin  unaltered ;  its 
literal  meaning  is  through ;  and  it  generally  imparts  a 
meaning  of  thoroughness  to  words  with  which  it  is  joined; 
as,  permanence  {per,  through,  and  maneo ,  I  remain).  Before 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  /,  the  final  r  of  the  prefix  is 
changed  to  l ;  as  pellucid  {per  and  lucid  us). 

IX.  The  Prefix  pre. 

This  prefix  is  the  Latin  preposition  pree,  meaning  before, 
in  preference,  &c.,  and  is  attached  to  words  in  order  to  give 
them  that  signification  in  addition  to  their  own ;  as,  pre¬ 
election,  a  preceding  election  ;  pre-conceived,  conceived  before. 
In  accordance  with  a  general  rule  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  following  chapter,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  diphthong 
of  the  Latin  word  is  changed  into  the  simple  e  in  English, 
even  in  pure  Latin  words  which  have  become  Anglicised. 
Examples  : — Prefect  {prcefectus),  pretor  {preetor),  prejudice 
{prcejudicium),  precept  {prceceptiun). 

X.  Some  Miscellaneous  Prefixes. 

Bi,  or  bis,  means  twice,  and  is  the  Latin  word  bis,  having 
that  meaning  ;  as  biped  {bis pes),  having  two  feet ;  bien?iial 
{bis  annus),  two-yearly. 

Cent  is  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  centum,  and  means 
a  hundred  :  hence,  when  prefixed  to  another  word,  it  means 
that  it  is  increased  a  hundred  times  ;  as,  centennial,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  hundred  years. 

Deca  and  decern  mean  ten,  and  come  respectively  from 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  Thus  decagon  is  a  figure  with  ten 
angles,  and  decemviri  means  a  body  of  ten  men.  Decern, 
however,  sometimes  becomes  deci  or  dece,  merely  for  euphony 
sake  ;  as,  decennial,  decwiate. 

Hemo. — This  prefix  comes  from  the  Greek  word  aifia, 
meaning  blood,  and  is  always  used  in  that  signification,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  word  which  modifies  its  appli¬ 
cation.  Thus,  hemorrhage,  a  flow  of  blood  (aqua  and  pew, 
I  flow).  Some  writers  use  the  diphthong,  and  write  hcemo ; 
but  this,  as  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  place,  is  against 
analogy,  and  therefore  incorrect. 

Dis  comes  from  the  Greek  If,  twice,  and  in  composi¬ 
tion  it  marks  separation,  division ,  augmentation,  or  negation; 
as,  dispart,  disunite,  disinherit.  It  becomes  di  before  the 
consonants  b,  d,  g,  l,  m,  r,  v,  which  is  better  seen  in  Latin 
words  than  in  English;  as,  di-balare,  di-ducere,  di-gredi,  di- 
luere  (dilute),  di-minuere  (diminish),  di-ruere,  di-vulgare 
(divulge) :  s  before  /  becomes  f ;  as,  diffuse  (dis-fundo). 

Hept  and  sept  are  equivalent  in  value,  each  meaning 
seven,  and  are  contractions  of  the  Greek  erra  and  the  Latin 
septem,  having  the  like  meaning.  Thus  Heptarchy  means 
the  seven  governments  into  which  England  was  at  one  time 
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divided :  and  September  was  the  seventh  month  of  the 
Roman  year. 

Hex  is  the  Greek  word  meaning  six,  and  is  prefixed 
to  words  in  order  to  denote  that  number  of  the  following 
member ;  as,  hexameter ,  a  verse  of  six  feet  or  measures. 

Holo  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  6'\oc,  and  means 
whole,  entire.  Thus  holocaust  is  compounded  of  that  word 
and  tcalu),  I  burn ;  meaning  a  sacrifice  in  which  every  part 
of  the  victim  was  consumed. 

Magna  is  a  Latin  word,  signifying  great,  and  is  prefixed 
to  other  words  to  augment  their  signification.  Thus  mag¬ 
nanimous  means  great-minded  (fr.  magnus  and  animus). 
On  the  contrary, 

Micro  (the  Greek  pqooe)  means  small ;  as  micrometer ,  a 
measure  of  small  spaces. 

Mille  means  a  thousand.  Thus  millennium  denotes  the 
thousandth  year. 

Mono  means  one  or  sole  (the  Greek  povoc).  Thus  mon¬ 
archy  is  a  government  where  the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  single  person ;  and  monotony  means  sameness  of  tone 
(Gr.  tovoq).  Where  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  final  0  is 
retained  before  a  consonant,  but  omitted  before  a  vowel. 

Octo  (or  oeta,  euphonice  gratia )  comes  from  the  Greek  ocrw, 
or  the  Latin  octo,  and  signifies  eight  when  prefixed  to  words. 
Thus  octohedra  is  a  figure  with  eight  sides  (Gr.  icpa,  a  base 
or  seat) ;  octagonal,  a  figure  with  eight  angles  (ywrt'a,  an 
angle). 

Pan  signifies  all,  and  is  a  complete  Greek  word  having 
that  meaning,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  omnis  or  omni. 
'Thus pandemonium,  the  place  of  all  the  demons  (Gr.  laipm’)) 
and  omnipotent,  all-powerful. 

Poly  and  multi,  in  like  manner,  are  synonymous,  meaning 
many,  and  are  also  of  a  like  derivation  with  pan  and  omni. 
Hence  polysyllable  is  a  word  of  many  syllables,  and  multi- 
angular  is  a  figure  having  many  angles. 

Pent  is  the  Greek  nivre,  five.  Thus  pentagon  is  a  figure 
with  five  angles  (y wvicu). 

Quinque  and  quintu  are  the  Latin  equivalents.  Thus 
quinquennial,  of  five  years,  and  quintuple,  five-fold. 

Quadri  or  quadru  comes  from  the  Latin  quatuor,  four. 
Hence  quadruple  means  fourfold,  and  quadrilateral  four¬ 
sided  (latus,  a  side). 

Sex,  six,  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  hex,  given  above,  and 
in  composition  has  the  same  meaning.  Thus  sextant  means 
a  sixth  part  of  a  whole. 

Sine  means  without,  and  is  generally  contracted  into  sin 
before  the  generality  of  consonants,  but  before  p  it  becomes 
sim :  thus  sincere  (sine  cera),  simple  (Lat.  simplex,  i.e.  sine 
t>lica). 

Soli  is  from  the  Latin  solus,  alone.  Hence  soliloquy  is  a 
discourse  which  a  person  utters  when  alone  (Lat.  loquor,  I 
speak). 

Trans  denotes  passing  over,  and  is  a  Latin  preposition. 
It  is  contracted  into  tra  before  d  and  j,  and  before  s  the 
last  letter  of  the  prefix  is  lost.  Examples  : — traduce  (trans 
duco),  traject  (trans  jacio),  transcend  (trans  scando),  trans¬ 
cribe  (trans  scribo). 

Tetra  is  the  Greek  rl-rapa  or  Ttavapu.,  four.  Thus  tetra- 
chord  is  an  instrument  with  four  strings.  And, 

Tre  or  iri  comes  from  the  Greek  rpeic,  or  the  Latin 
tres,  three,  and  in  composition  has  that  meaning.  Thus 
triangle  denotes  a  figure  of  three  angles. 

Uni  (Lat.  unus,  one)  corresponds  to  the  Greek  mono ,  and 
has  a  like  meaning ;  as  uniform ,  of  one  form,  unvaried . 

{To  be  continued .) 


OLD-FASHIONED  INDUSTRY. 


COLONEL  T.  B.  THORPE — we  are  quoting  from 
the  American  Stationer — says  that  a  year  or  more 
ago  there  were  in  New  York  two  representative  men,  whose 
names  are  famous  in  the  business  and  literary  circles  of  the 
nation — James  Harper,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  and  Thurlow  Weed,  so  long  identified  and  still 
connected  with  the  press  and  politics  of  the  country.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  the  waning 
hours  of  the  last  evening  Mr.  James  Harper  spent  in  his 
own  house,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  trials  and  struggles  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  present  day.  His  idea  of 
achieving  success  was  founded  upon  Christian  hopefulness, 
strict  temperance,  economy  without  meanness,  and  self- 
sacrificing  industry.  Success  in  life,  in  his  opinion,  was 
most  likely  to  be  reached  through  hard  work  ;  and  if  re¬ 
laxation  came  at  all,  it  was  to  be  realized  in  such  reading 
and  study  as  would  improve  the  mind.  Alluding  to  the 
antagonism  that  is  now  so  universal  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  he  said  : — 

“  The  old  story  of  the  good  apprentice-boy  marrying  his 
master’s  daughter  has  no  meaning  now.  The  struggle 
seems  rather  to  be  to  create  dissensions  between  people, 
whose  interests  being  mutual,  should  be  the  best  of  friends. 
Apprentices  after  the  old-fashioned  kind  have  passed  away, 
and  the  majority  of  working  men  squander  precious  time  in 
attending  trade  unions  and  arranging  strikes.  Labour  is 
the  working  man’s  capital,  and  everything  that  interferes 
with  its  freedom  is  an  evil.”  Then  he  said  :  “  Thurlow 
Weed  and  I  were  apprentice-boys  together.  Sometimes 
Thurlow  would  want  to  quit  work  early,  but  1  used  to 
persuade  him  to  accomplish  extra  tasks,  and  this  not  only 
kept  us  out  of  mischief,  but  put  money  in  our  pockets. 
This  was  our  style,  and,  old-fashioned  as  the  notion  may 
be,  it  is  a  good  style  yet.” 

Mr.  Harper  then  enlarged  upon  the  general  advantages 
of  industry,  and  kept  up  the  conversation  until  I  was  ready 
to  depart.  With  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  he  gave  me 
what  may  be  justly  termed  a  statement  of  the  experience 
of  his  whole  life  :  “No  labouring  man  ever  achieved  a  com¬ 
petency  by  working  eight  hours  a  day,  and  it  is  not  best  to 
be  studying  how  little  we  can  work,  but  how  much.” 

I  met  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  a  day  or  two  since,  and  I 
alluded  to  Mr.  James  Harper,  and  mentioned  his  views  as 
to  the  way  for  a  working  man  to  acquire  independence. 
Mr.  Weed  replied  :  “  It  was  most  emphatically  the  rule  of 
James  Harper’s  whole  life  to  study,  not  how  little  he  could 
work,  but  how  much.  Mr.  Harper  and  I  learned  our  trade 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  of  Mr.  Seymour,  then  the  leading 
printer  of  the  city.  James  and  I  were  partners.  The 
advantage  of  having  a  good  partner,  where  you  worked  to¬ 
gether  at  the  same  press  must  be  apparent.  Often,  after  we 
had  done  a  good  day’s  work,  James  Harper  would  say, 
“  Thurlow,  let’s  break  the  back  of  another  token — just 
break  its  back.”  I  would  generally  reluctantly  consent  just 
to  break  the  back  of  another  token,  but  James  would  never 
let  me  off  until  the  token  was  completed,  fair  and  square. 
It  was  the  custom  with  us  in  summer  to  do  a  fair  half-day’s 
work  before  the  other  boys  and  men  got  their  breakfast.  We 
got  the  key  of  the  office  by  tapping  on  the  window,  and  Mr. 
Seymour  would  take  the  key  from  under  his  pillow  and 
hand  it  to  one  of  us  through  an  opening  in  the  blind.  A 
pressman,”  continued  Mr.  Weed,  “  who  could  do  twenty 
or  even  ten  per  cent,  more  work  than  usual  was  always 
sure  of  a  situation.  James  Harper  and  I  often  earned  as 
much  as  fourteen  dollars  each  per  week — liberal  wages 
when  you  remember  that  good  board  could  be  obtained  for 
ten  dollars  per  month.” 
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As  Mr.  Weed  uttered  these  words  his  eyes  lit  up  with 
the  fires  that  used  to  illumine  them  in  his  youth,  and  there 
was  that  expression  a  moment  about  his  face  that  showed 
he  was  for  an  instant  living  over  again  what  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  pleasantest  days  of  his  varied  and  successful  life. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
TYPOGRAPHY. 

In  Two  Parts.-— Part  I. 

LTHOUGH  the  early  history  of  Typography  has 
been  much  elucidated  by  recent  research,  it  remains 
to  a  great  extent  enveloped  in  obscurity.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Van  der  Linde,  to  which  we  called  attention 
about  a  year  ago,  are  chiefly,  in  their  results,  of  a  negative 
character.  The  Dutch  simply  regard  him  as  an  iconoclast, 
and  wre  believe  we  are  not  wrong  in  stating  that  they 
expelled  him  from  his  appointments  in  his  native  city  of 
Haarlem,  on  account  of  the  statements  made  in  his  remark¬ 
able  book.  That  he,  a  native  of  Holland,  should  pull  down 
one  of  Holland’s  most  cherished  idols  was  of  course  intole¬ 
rable,  and  that  he  should  demonstrate  that  the  statue  in  the 
market-place  at  Haarlem,  and  the  stone  in  “  Den  Hout” 
memorialized  a  man  who  never  existed,  was  of  course 
opposed  to  all  ideas  of  patriotism.  The  Germans,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  taken  kindly  to  paleotypography ; 
although  the  works  of  Weigel  and  Falkenstein  are  perhaps 
the  best  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  art,  which  we 
possess. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  it  is  to  England  that  the 
world  must  look  for  the  solution  of  any  doubts  that  may 
encompass  the  origines  typographic ce.  Our  own  country  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  such  an  enterprise.  We  should 
enter  upon  it  altogether  free  from  local  bias,  for  no  one  has 
as  yet  been  hardy  enough  to  claim  England  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  art,  while  some  four  or  five  nations  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  aspired  to  that  honour. 
We  have  enough  ripe  learning  among  us  to  perform  the  task 
properly,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  material  is  at  our  doors. 
Why,  then,  should  not  this  be  attempted  ?  It  is  at  least  as 
interesting  as  Polar  discovery,  and  possibly  as  useful.  We 
can  direct  the  weight  of  our  resources  upon  the  solution  of 
scientific  problems ;  why  not  address  ourselves  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  subject  which,  notwithstanding  the  neglect 
with  which  it  is  now  treated,  would  undoubtedly  bring  to 
light  some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world's  progress  ? 

In  the  conduct  of  this  journal,  we,  on  our  own  part,  have 
endeavoured,  as  our  readers,  we  trust,  will  have  perceived, 
to  handle  typographical  subjects  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  they  had  previously  been  treated, 
and  to  regard  the  art  from  a  higher  standpoint  than  had 
previously  been  taken,  at  least  in  the  pages  of  its  technical 
journals.  Hence  the  preceding  considerations  have  been 
frequently  forced  upon  us.  We  have  presented  to  our 
readers  the  results  of  several  modern  inquiries  into  isolated 
points  of  the  history  of  printing,  and  have  carefully  trans¬ 
lated  all  foreign  articles  which  contained  any  contribution 
to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 
The  chapter  following  is  given  to  our  readers  in  this  spirit, 
and  with  this  aim.  It  is  derived  from  Herr  Waldow’s 
Archiv  fiir  Buchclruckerkiinst,  and  contains  several  items 


worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  In  translating  them  we 
have,  however,  an  ulterior  motive ;  and  that  is,  to  attract 
the  notice  of  English  students  to  the  subject.  Should 
our  humble  efforts  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  typo¬ 
graphical  investigation — now  almost  lost  in  this  country — 
we  shall  be  amply  rewarded,  for  we  shall  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  done  something  in  the  interest  of  an  art  to 
which  we  are  devoted. 


Incidents  of  the  Invention  of  Printing. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
country  in  which  Typography  was  invented,  and  the  name  of 
its  original  inventor,  it  remains  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  largely  in  favour  of  three  men,  who, 
even  if  they  created  nothing  new,  at  least  reduced  to 
practice  what  till  then  had  existed  but  as  a  crude  idea ; 
and  who,  in  addition,  may  be  said  to  have  exercised  an 
enduring  influence  upon  the  subsequent  development  ot 
the  art.  These  three  men  are  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and 

SCHCEFFER. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  give  anything  like  a 
biography  of  these  reputed  Fathers  of  Typography,  and,  in 
so  doing,  repeat  what  is  already  pretty  well  known  ;  all  we 
intend  to  do  is  to  relate  a  few  incidents  in  the  life  of  each 
of  them ;  then  to  examine  their  relation  to  each  other  in 
connection  with  the  Art ;  and,  finally,  to  glance  at  some  of 
their  earliest  works. 

To  commence  with  Gutenberg,  whose  claim  as  the 
Pioneer  of  Printing  is  almost  indisputable.  His  proper 
name  was  Johann  Gansfleisch  ;  he  was  called  Gutenberg 
after  his  residence  at  Mentz, — “  Zum  Gutenberg.”  He 
was  the  descendant  of  a  respectable  patrician  family  of 
Mentz.  The  year  of  his  birth  remains  shrouded  in  un¬ 
certainty  ;  we  only  know  that  it  was  some  time  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century :  Rotteck,  the 
historian,  says  it  was  a.d.  1397. 

A  branch  of  industry  which  had  already  become  very 
extensive  in  the  fourteenth  century,  gave  the  first  impetus 
to  Gutenberg’s  invention.  The  sale  of  images  of  saints 
and  other  small  pictures,  but  more  especially  playing-cards,* 
which  had  been  carried  on  most  successfully  and  to  a  large 
extent  for  a  long  time  previous,  suggested  a  new  and  quicker 
mode  of  production  than  the  one  previously  in  use.  In 
consequence  of  the  ever-increasing  sale  of  these  art  produc¬ 
tions — if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  them  this  name — • 
those  who  had  hitherto  produced  them  by  hand  began  to 
ponder  upon  ways  and  means  how  to  multiply  them 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  previously  hand-painted  pictures  were 
printed  from  wood  blocks.!  This,  again,  led  to  the  addition 
of  texts  to  these  images,  and  so  by  a  series  of  gradual  im¬ 
provements,  printing-blocks  for  whole  books  were  pro¬ 
duced,  the  letters  being  cut  into  flat  pieces  of  wood.  Oi 
course  as  many  pages  as  there  were  in  the  book  so  many 
blocks  of  wood  would  be  required  ;  and  after  the  requisite 
number  of  impressions  had  been  taken  the  blocks  were 
rendered  useless.  £ 


*  A  facsimile  engraving  of  one  of  these*  playing-cards  was  given  in 
the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  page  143  of  the  present 
volume. 

f  This  is  the  generally  received  view  of  the  origin  of  Gutenberg’s 
discovery,  but  there  are  several  authorities  who  do  not  acquiesce  in  it. 
Astle,  in  his  “Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing”  (p.  214), 
supposes  that  the  repair  of  particular  blocks  by  gluing  in  fresh  ones 
suggested  the  hint  of  movable  types  of  metal ;  but  the  supposition  is 
more  ingenious  than  probable. — Ed. 

X  See  facsimile  blocks  in  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 
pp.  144-5  of  the  present  volume. 
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It  was  more  particularly  this  latter  circumstance,  the 
waste  of  so  much  pains  and  labour  without  any  cor¬ 
responding  remunerative  gain,  which  first  suggested  to 
Gutenberg  the  idea  that  a  more  convenient  and  more 
profitable  way  of  printing  books  would  be  to  compose  the 
blocks  to  be  printed,  of  many  small  parts,  which,  after  use, 
could  again,  by  redistribution,  be  utilized  for  other  pages. 

We  may  here  interpolate  an  opinion  that  our  German 
contemporary  insufficiently  emphasises  this  part  of  his 
discourse,  and  consequently  does  some  slight  injustice  to 
Gutenberg.  Nearly  all  writers  on  this  subject  seem  to 
regard  typography  as  the  immediate  and  natural  outcome 
— the  necessary  sequence  of  xylographic  printing.  This 
is  an  error,  in  two  senses.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  open 
to  doubt  whether  Gutenberg  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  block-printing ;  and  antiquaries  have  even  asserted 
that  it  is  possible  typography  was  precedent  to  it.  We 
do  not  intend,  however,  to  discuss  the  point  here.  In 
the  second  place,  xylography  is  not  the  natural  parent  of 
typography.  The  latter  is  of  a  totally  distinct  species ; 
an  entirely  original  invention,  a  new  principle  altogether. 
The  idea  arose  in  Gutenberg’s  mind  of  the  possibility  of 
printing  an  unlimited  quantity  of  matter  by  a  limited  number 
of  types ;  of  making  a  few — a  couple  of  score  of  types, — 
and  then,  after  having  used  them  once,  re-arranging  them 
for  indefinite  employment  again.  To  say  less  than  this 
is  to  derogate  from  the  just  honour  of  the  inventor. 

The  Archiv  proceeds  to  remark  that  Gutenberg,  being  a 
thoroughly  practical  man,  did  not  permit  his  idea  to  lie 
dormant,  but  set  to  work  to  accomplish  his  object,  by 
sawing  the  printed  plates  into  words,  and  afterwards  into 
single  letters.  All  went  well  so  far :  but  the  printing 
from  such  “composition”  offered  many  obstacles.  In 
spite  of  much  pains,  he  could  not  obtain  any  results  at 
all  satisfactory.  While  endeavouring  to  solve  this  problem, 
he  neglected  his  ordinary  means  of  getting  a  livelihood 
(stone-polishing,  mirror-making,  &c.),  and  so  fell  into  debt. 
Gutenberg’s  first  attempts,  here  described,  took  place  in 
Strasburg,  whither  he  had  fled  in  1420,  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  of  the  Mentz  burghers  against  the  patricians.  He 
left  Strasburg  towards  the  end  of  1444  or  in  the  beginning 
of  1445,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  his  native  city.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  printing  from 
movable  types  originated  at  Strasburg  ;  but  we  are  not  so 
confident  of  being  able  to  answer  the  question,  How  far 
had  Gutenberg  progressed  in  his  art  at  the  moment  of  his 
leaving  Strasburg  ? 

Here,  again,  we  must  interrupt  the  process  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  the  Archiv  by  saying  that  to  our  minds,  the 
best  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Gutenberg  could  go  ta  Fust  and  borrow,  in  1450,  money 
sufficient  to  start  his  office.  It  is  not  probable  that  Fust 
would  lend  money  on  an  incomplete  invention,  or  that 
afterwards  he  would  lend  further  sums  to  keep  the  business 
going,  unless  printing  on  the  new  system  was  actually  in 
progress. 

Our  authority  says,  that  Gutenberg  was  already  engaged 
upon  experiments  in  printing  in  1436,  as  is  evidenced  by 
documents  in  an  action  at  law  between  Gutenberg  and  the 
heirs  of  a  man  named  Andreas  Dritzehn,  who  was  his  partner 
at  Strasburg.  One  of  the  witnesses  in  this  suit,  Hans  Dunne, 
a  goldsmith,  for  example,  testified  that  three  years  previous 
(1436)  he  had  earned  100  florins  of  Hans  Gensfleisch,  called 
Gutenberg,  for  various  things  supplied  requisite  for  “print¬ 
ing.”  Another,  Conrad  Sahspach,  proved  that  he  had  made 


•  -Ae  'L  no^  know  for  a  certainty  that  Gutenberg  was  again  living 
in  Mentz  till  1448,  the  date  of  the  money-lending  transaction  referred 
to  subsequently.  —Ed. 


a  press  for  Gutenberg,  which,  after  the  death  of  Dritzehn,  he 
had,  at  Gutenberg’s  wish,  taken  to  pieces,  that  nobody  should 
know  what  it  was.  Whether  the  printing  previous  to  this  law¬ 
suit  was  effected  by  means  of  movable  types  or  from  wood 
blocks,  however,  remains  an  open  question;  the  former  is  the 
more  probable  of  the  two,  Gutenberg’s  connection  with  the 
goldsmith  Hans  Dunne  lending  colour  to  this  inference. 

Gutenberg  had  some  well-to-do  relations  at  Mentz ;  and, 
reckoning  upon  their  assistance,  he  hoped  to  be  enabled 
to  pursue  his  experiments  successfully.  This  was  pos¬ 
sibly  the  cause  of  his  return  to  that  city,  which  he  had 
left  in  his  early  years.  At  first  he  obtained  here  the  desired 
pecuniary  assistance  from  his  uncle.  This  was  on  October 
6,  1448 ;  but  at  last  this  resource  also  failed,  and  he 
was  left  as  helpless  as  before.  But  he  did  not  lose 
courage ;  he  resolved  to  complete  what  he  had  begun,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary  means,  he  now  offered  to 
communicate  his  secret  to  any  one  who  would  advance 
him  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  work. 
One  of  the  richest  citizens  of  Mentz  agreed  to  his  terms. 
His  name  was  Johann  Fust,  or  Faust,  a  clever,  cal¬ 
culating,  selfish  man.*  He  soon  recognized  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  Gutenberg’s  idea,  and.  that  the  profit  resulting 
from  its  operation-  would  be  considerable.  They  there¬ 
fore  came  to  an  arrangement,  and  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1450,  signed  a  compact,  the  chief  points  of  which  were 
somewhat  as  follows  : — • 

1st.  Fust  was  to  advance  to  Gutenberg  800  florins  at 
6  per  cent,  interest. 

2nd.  Gutenberg  was  to  find  all  the  working  material  with 
this  money,  which  was  to  remain  in  Fust’s  keeping  by  way 
of  security  for  his  800  florins. 

3rd.  Gutenberg  was  to  receive  300  florins  a  year  addi¬ 
tional  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  workmen’s  wages,  rent, 
parchment,  paper,  ink,  &c. 

4th.  All  other  disbursements  (except  for  the  furnishing  of 
tools)  were  to  be  equally  borne  between  them. 

Whatever  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  association 
together  of  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  and  some  time  afterwards 
of  Schceffer  with  the  latter,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
fortunate  one  for  the  interests  of  the  new  art.  Gutenberg 
possessed  the  inventive  faculty;  Fust,  the  goldsmith,  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  metals ;  and  Schceffer, f  the 
writing-master,  the  necessary  taste  and  ability  to  fashion 
and  mould  the  characters.  The  beauty  and  excellence  of 
the  books  thus  early  produced  display  the  advantages  ac¬ 
cruing  from  this  combination. 


*  In  transferring  these  epithets  from  the  German,  we  by  no  means 
wish  to  intimate  that  they  were  called  for,  or  just.  Nothing  that  we 
have  read  on  the  subject  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of 
Fust' being  simply  that  of  a  steady  and  upright  man  of  business.  The 
general  view  of  him,  however,  is  that  given  in  the  text ;  and  we  notice 
that  Mr.  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  in  his  Catalogue  issued  about  a  year 
ago,  speaks  of  Fust  as  having  “legally  robbed”  the  inventor  of 
printing  of  his  whole  stock  of  types  and  presses.  Whether  our  esti¬ 
mate  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  the  curious  error 
which  has  burdened  Fust’s  name  with  the  misdemeanours  of  a  wander¬ 
ing  charlatan.  From  the  similarity  of  name  and  the  popular  notion 
that  something  sorcerous  was  associated  with  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  large  volumes,  the  two  have  been  identified,  although  the  first 
was  dead  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  second  was  born.  Yet 
scores  of  books,  poems,  and  plays  have  been  founded  on  the  supposed 
identity. — Ed. 

f  The  connection  between  Schceffer  and  Gutenberg  is  omitted  in  the 
text  of  this  article.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  after  the  lawsuit 
prosecuted  by  Fust,  for  an  account,  on  the  part  of  Gutenberg,  of  what 
he  had  done  with  the  money  lent  to  him,  the  printing-office  came  into 
the  possession  of  Fust,  who  promoted  Peter  Schoeffer  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business,  from  his  position  of  a  young  assistant  in  the 
establishment.  The  latter  thenceforward  carried  on  the  work  on  his 
own  behalf,  and  that  of  Fust. — Ed. 
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It  is  obvious  from  this  that  Gutenberg  had  by  this  agree¬ 
ment  altogether  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  Fust. 
He  was  too  good  and  honest  to  conceive  suspicion  of  his 
partner ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  very  pleased  and  grateful  for 
the  assistance  afforded  him.  Gutenberg  soon  set  to  work, 
and  to  his  great  satisfaction  things  turned  out  much  more 
profitably  at  Mentz  than  they  had  at  Strasburg.  At  first, 
though  he  more  generally  worked  with  movable  types,  he 
yet  occasionally  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  antecedent  wood 
blocks,  which  fell  gradually  more  and  more  into  disuse. 
These  earliest  movable  types  were  of  pear-tree  wood ;  they 
were  provided  with  holes,  through  which  a  cord  (or  more 
probably  a  wire)  was  drawn,  to  give  firmness  to  the  com¬ 
position.  In  printing  they  were  held  together  in  an  iron 
frame.  Several  of  these  types  were  preserved  in  the  print¬ 
ing-office  of  M.  Alef,  at  Mentz,  up  to  the  year  1800.  The 
obvious  deficiencies  in  these  wooden  characters,  as  well  as 
the  great  amount  of  labour  attending  their  manufacture, 
must  have  suggested  the  desirableness  of  forming  them  of 
metal.  They  were  very  susceptible  to  injury;  they  had  to 
be  cut  of  a  very  large  size,  and  letters  of  a  like  character  were 
not  altogether  uniform ;  for  it  was  no  easy  task  to  make 
them  of  a  certain  size,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
required  strength.  The  mind  would  naturally  revert  to  the 
practicability  of  cutting  a  mould  in  metal,  or  impressing  it 
on  soft  metal,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mould  for  casting  type 
of  uniform  character.  Tin  and  lead  were  at  first  used  for 
this  purpose.  Though  this  was  more  advantageous,  yet, 
owing  to  the  softness  of  the  metal,  they  were  yet  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  durable  to  answer  every  practical  requirement.  After 
many  more  trials  and  disappointments,  it  entered  Guten¬ 
berg’s  mind  to  cut  the  letters  no  longer  singly,  but  to  mul- ' 
tiply  them  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  is  done  to-day,  by 
means  of  matrices.  He  succeeded  in  this ;  and  the  art  of 
Typefounding  was  invented.  At  what  period  of  time  this 
invention  was  made  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  some  time  in  or  before  the  year 
1455- 

The  next  problem  to  be  solved  was  to  find  a  material 
which  should  be  most  adapted  to  the  casting  of  types. 
Neither  lead  nor  tin  completely  answered  the  purpose. 
Efforts  were  now  made  to  obtain  a  combination  of  metals 
which  should  more  particularly  possess  the  quality  of 
durability.  In  the  experiments  made  for  this  purpose 
Schoeffer  rendered  services  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
new-born  art.  We  will  just  glance  at  a  few  of  the  chief 
incidents  in  connection  with  Schoeffer’s  life.  We  know 
very  little  of  his  early  history  except  that  he  was  born 
between  the  years  1420  and  1430  at  Gernsheim,  a  small 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  belonging  for¬ 
merly  to  the  Electorate  of  Mentz.  He  was,  even  as  a 
youth,  a  great  proficient  in  penmanship  ;  and  up  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  he  gained  his  living  at 
Paris  as  a  copyist.  In  1450  or  1451  we  find  him  at  Mentz, 
in  connection  with  Gutenberg  and  Fust.  In  fact,  it  is 
stated  that  the  two  latter,  being  aware  of  his  calligraphic 
efficiency,  had  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  to  prepare  the  neces¬ 
sary  drawings  for  their  matrices,  and  to  paint  the  then 
customary  chapter  initials  for  the  books  printed  by  them. 
Schoeffer  set  to  work  to  somewhat  improve  and  beautify 
the  rather  uncouth-looking  types  of  Gutenberg.  While  so 
engaged,  the  thought  suggested  itself  to  him  to  make 
matrices  out  of  copper  or  brass  by  means  of  steel  punches, 
and  which  should  replace  those  then  in  use,  which  were 
cast  of  fusible  metals.  The  advantages  which  such  matrices 
would  offer  were  obvious,  for  while  much  simplifying  the 
method  of  manufacture,  they  would  secure  for  tire  types 
therein  cast  both  symmetry  and  sharpness  of  face. 

But  now  as  to  the  relative  position  of  these  three  men  to 


each  other.  Fust  was,  it  is  stated,  a  very  selfish  man  ;  most 
of  the  authorities  agree  that  he  only  advanced  the  requisite 
funds  to  Gutenberg  to  obtain  the  latter’s  secret ;  and  being 
well-nigh  convinced  of  the  remunerative  nature  of  the  new 
art,  and  consequently  of  his  investment,  we  may  be  sure 
that  neither  love  of  the  Fine  Arts  nor  philanthropy  had  any 
share  in  it.  We  have  another  proof  of  his  selfishness  in  his 
marrying  his  daughter  to  Schoeffer.  Fust  recognized  the 
originality  of  the  latter,  and  foresaw  how  wide  a  range 
might  be  obtained  for  the  Art  by  Schceffer’s  co-operation.  He 
therefore  secured  him  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  by  which 
means  he  reckoned  to  insure  his  exclusive  devotion  to 
himself  and  his  interest.  But  how  to  shake  off  Gutenberg, 
who  now  shared  with  him  the  increasing  profits,  and  yet 
retain  possession  of  all  the  latter  had  wrought  ?  He  accom¬ 
plished  this  object  in  the  following  manner:  He  gave 
Gutenberg  to  understand  that  he  had  sunk  more  money  in 
the  business  than  his  circumstances  allowed,  and  therefore 
requested  him  to  immediately  return  part  of  such  capital. 
Gutenberg,  whose  whole  soul  was  in  his  work,  had  never 
taken  thought  as  to  the  future,  but  had  always  been  intent 
in  employing  all  the  money  he  could  spare  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  business.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  could  not 
comply  with  Fust’s  demands.  This  was  just  what  Fust  had 
desired ;  he  brought  an  action  against  him,  laying  his  claim 
at  2,026  florins.  Fust  having  taken  an  oath  as  to  the  just¬ 
ness  of  his  claim,  Gutenberg  was  of  course  condemned  to 
pay  that  amount.  And  so,  at  a  time  when  Gutenberg  had 
begun  to  look  forward  to  the  reward  of  his  many  years’ 
exertions — a  fair  competency  ;  when  everything  in  business 
promised  fairest ;  when  he  had  completed  the  composition 
of  his  first  printed  work — the  great  Mazarine  Bible  ;  when, 
after  years  of  wearisome  sowing,  the  prospect  of  a  rich 
harvest  was  before  him ; — he  lost  all,  since,  unable  to  pay 
the  advances  he  had  received,  the  whole  stock-in-trade, 
&c.,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fust.  Gutenberg  was  now  as 
unfortunately  situated  as  when  he  fir§t  returned  to  Mentz. 

However  depressing  a  similar  experience  might  have  been 
to  most  persons,  it  had  no  such  effect  on  Gutenberg.  He 
renewed  his  efforts  to  find  some  one  willing  to  supply  the 
necessary  means  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  printing- 
office.  He  again  succeeded  ;  and  nowit  was  the  Recorder, 
Dr.  Humery,  who  came  to  his  assistance,  and  became  at 
once  his  friend  and  patron.  But  five  years  elapsed  before 
Gutenberg  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  late  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  enable  him 
to  issue  his  second  printed  book.  And  though  he  was  now 
again  enabled  to  obtain  his  livelihood  by  his  new  calling, 
it  was  but  a  poor  one  at  best,  when  compared  to  what  his 
almost  superhuman  exertions  would  have  entitled  him  to. 
Before  his  death,  his  printing-office  had  already  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers. 

Dr.  Van  der  Linde,  we  may  remark  parenthetically,  who 
is  very  precise  in  his  dates,  says  that  it  was  on  the  17th 
January,  1464,  that  Gutenberg  was  admitted  among  the 
courtiers  of  Adolph  II.  The  deed  of  appointment,  in  fact, 
has  been  preserved.  The  Archiv  says  that  it  was  on 
the.i8th  January,  1465,  Gutenberg  was  taken  into  the 
employ  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Elector  Adolph  of  Nassau, 
and  removed  to  Eltvill.  The  printing-office  which  he  there 
organized  he  leased  to  Heinrich  Bechtermunze.  Guten¬ 
berg  received  an  annual  payment  from  the  Elector  of  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  twenty  bushels  [malter]  of  corn,  and  two  tuns 
[fuderj  of  wine.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  in¬ 
creased  prosperity.  On  the  24th  February,  1468,  he  had 
ceased  to  exist,  as  is  shown  by  certain  legal  documents. 
He  is,  however,  mentioned  as  a  printer  on  the  4th  No¬ 
vember,  1467.  He  must,  therefore,  have  died  between  the 
two  dates.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St,  Francis, 
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which  was  destroyed  in  1472.  No  trace  remains  of  any 
memorial  to  mark  his  exact  resting-place  :  but  on  the  site 
of  the  church  there  was  erected,  on  the  14th  August,  1837, 
a  bfonze  statue  by  Thorvvaldsen. 

Fust  and  Schoeffer  meanwhile  succeeded  well  in  the  office 
of  Gutenberg ;  for  while  the  one  had  spent  years  of  toil 
merely  to  render  his  invention  practicable,  the  other  two 
had  but  to  gather  in  the  harvest  of  Gutenberg’s  exertions. 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  had  effected  manifold  improvements; 
among  others,  they  had  succeeded  in  compounding  an  im¬ 
prove^  printing-ink;  and  the  works  issued  by  them  bore 
more  and  more  the  stamp  of  perfection  and  elegance :  the 
few  still  existing  prints  of  that  period  fully  corroborate  this. 
But  they  again,  in  their  turn,  obtained  the  reward  of  the 
despicable  treatment  of  their  former  teacher.  The  Electof 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  endeavouring  to  supplant  the  Elector  of 
Mentz,  Diether  von  Isenburg,  besieged  that  city  in  1462; 
and  in  the  night  of  the  27-28  October  was  set  on  fire,  on 
which  occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  Fust-Schoeffer  office 
was  destroyed.  The  journeymen  employed  there,  who  had 
been  bound  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  now  believed  them¬ 
selves  relieved  from  its  obligations ;  and  on  leaving  the 
town  for  various  parts,  they  everywhere  related  all  they 
knew  about  the  new  art ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  which 
led  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Art  of  Typography.  Fust 
died  of  the  plague  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to  sell  his 
Bibles. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AN  AMERICAN’S  VIEW  OF  TRADE  PROSPECTS 
ABROAD. 

WRITING  to  the  American  Stationer,  Mr.  Victor  Mauger,  who 
has  recently  visited  this  country,  says  that  business  in  Europe 
at  present  can  hardly  be  considered  as  in  a  better  condition  than  it 
actually  is  in  America.  Everybody  wants  to  sell,  while  buyers  are  few 
and  hard  to  move.  Over-trading,  with  the  speculation  and  extrava¬ 
gance  engendered  thereby,  has,  across  the  Atlantic,  like  here,  borne 
its  legitimate  fruit — reaction. 

As  regards  the  paper  business  in  particular,  such  mills  as  enjoy  a 
high  reputation  for  their  products  have  been  fully  occupied,  as  they 
usually  are  even  in  the  dullest  times.  The  Piries,  for  instance,  who 
make  a  very  large  range  of  goods,  have  been  busy  all  the  summer. 
Besides  their  fine  writings,  so  well  known  in  this  market,  they  manu¬ 
facture  largely  bond  and  loan  papers,  white  and  coloured  plated  papers, 
enamelled  boards,  envelopes,  &c.  Much  of  the  finely  put-up  package 
goods  with  high  sounding  names,  and  offered  at  fancy  prices  in  this 
market,  owe  their  production  to  the  great  “  Stoneywood  Works.” 

In  England,  such  mills  as  Joynson’s  and  Whatman’s  have  difficulty 
to  keep  their  customers  going  with  their  fine  papers — large  orders  being 
only  filled  piece-meal  as  it  were.  This,  even  more  than  healthy 
demand,  is  but  a  natural  reward  of  the  constant  care  and  persevering 
vigilance  that  always  builds  up  these  great  names  and  world-wide  repu¬ 
tations  for  the  best  class  of  goods.  *  *  *  * 

Generally,  the  paper  and  stationery  trade  in  England  may  be  quoted 
as  but  fair  to  middling.  The  export  trade  is  rather  under  the  weather, 
especially  with  the  United  States,  which  is  notably  falling  off.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  ;  one  is,  that  accounts  the  last  two  or  three 
years  with  this  side  have  not  been  uniformly  satisfactory,  and  another, 
that  we  are  now  able  in  most  lines  to  supply  ourselves  from  a  domestic 
source,  with,  in  many  cases,  a  surplus  production,  which  we  could  offer 
abroad.  Indeed,  many  of  the  keener  and  more  far-sighted  British 
paper  men  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  their  opinions  as  to  this 
trade-tide  even  ultimately  changing  to  this  side,  and  America  in  the  not 
distant  future  supplying  no  small  section  of  the  English  market, 
especially  with  manillas,  bank-note,  and  chromo  papers,  in  which  our 
country  has  long  taken  the  lead. 

Well!  why  not?  We  have  long  used  improved  machinery  and 
appliances,  which  even  the  first  English  mills  are  only  beginning  to 
adopt,  and  thus  relatively  employ  less  manual  labour.  Our  materials, 
on  the  average,  are  as  cheap  as  theirs.  Then  while  labour  and  profits 
there  are  necessarily  stationary  or  rising,  with  us  both  are  being  rapidly 
and  permanently  reduced.  Such  is  at  least  clearly  the  present  indica¬ 
tion,  apd,  as  a  shrewd  people,  it  behoves  us  to  take  account  of  all  such 


approaching  transformations  affecting  the  balance  of  trade  between  us 
and  foreign  nations.  *  *  *  * 

Both  Belgium  and  France  are  supplying  England  with  paper.  Even 
playing-cards  made  in  the  former  country  undersell  the  cheapest  Eng¬ 
lish  grades,  while  low-priced  writings  from  both  countries  have  a  large 
sale  here.  Several  Belgian  and  German  paper  concerns  have  branches 
in  London,  and  work  off  at  a  price  a  large  proportion  of  their  products. 

France  to-day  js  probably  the  most  solidly  prosperous  country  in  the 
world.  The  people  generally  are  working  as  they  never  worked  before. 
Exporting  a  large  amount  of  paper,  much  of  it  in  fancy  forms,  labour 
and  material  both  being  cheap,  she  keeps  much  of  the  best  class  of 
foreign  trade  at  good  profits.  The  numerous  mills  at  Angouleme  are 
all  fully  employed,  notwithstanding  the  large'  internal  revenue  tax 
levied  on  all  paper  used  in  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  distress  in  Germany  is  reflected 
more  or  less  by  the  paper  trade.  Sales  are  reported  as  hard  to  make 
at  remunerative  rates  to  good  parties,  and  collections  difficult.  While, 
no  doubt,  Germany  is  and  will  be  always  a  great  paper  manufacturing 
country,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  we  may  be  called  some  day  to 
supplement  her  production  likewise,  for,  under  the  existing  government, 
Prussia  has  become  as '  dear,  as  it  was  once  a  cheap  manufacturing 
country. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  trade  of  each  country  in  Europe,  I  would 
report  the  paper  and  stationery  trade  of  France  as  good  ;  of  Great 
Britain  as  fair  ;  as  dull  in  Belgium,  and  in  Germany  below  par. 
Taking  still  the  average  of  European  trade  integrally  on  above  schedule, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  here,  after  all,  not  too 
much  reason  to  complain  of  our  lot. 


|l  drains. 

A  Dictionary  of  Typography  and  its  Accessory  Arts.  By 
John  Southward.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Joseph  M. 
Powell. 

HIS  is  a  book  better  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mere  dilettante  printer  than  for  those  either  of  the  ap¬ 
prentice  who  desires  to  acquire  proficiency  in  his  art,  or  of  the 
practised  hand,  who  seeks  to  rub  up  his  knowledge  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  subject  which  lapse  of  time  or  other  cause  may  have 
rendered  obscure  ;  for,  by  its  means,  an  individual  may  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  art,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  implements  used  in  it,  and  the  main  features 
of  its  history,  to  enable  him  to  talk  fluently  on  the  subject, 
while  all  the  while  he  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  practical 
execution  of  any  branch  of  the  art.  Not  that  we  would  have 
our  readers  to  infer  that  even  practical  men  can  derive  neither 
profit  nor  information  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Southward’s 
volume  ;  for,  although  this  may  be  true  as  regards  the  mere 
definitions  of  the  implements  used  in  the  trade — a  really  useful 
knowledge  of  which  is  best  obtained  by  daily  practice — yet  in 
the  more  lengthy  articles  which  it  contains  (some,  we  must 
confess,  at  greater  length  than  called  for, — and  others  by  no 
means  original),  will  be  found  matter  which  will  well  reward 
the  time  which  may  be  bestowed  on  its  perusal  even  by  the  most 
experienced  person  practically  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  art. 

An  interesting  Literary  Almanack  has  been  appended  to  the 
work.  It  is  tolerably  full,  though  of  course  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haustive.  It  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  William  Blades,  a 
literary  printer  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  for  care  and  accu¬ 
racy  ;  but  the  arrangement  under  the  separate  months  of  the 
year  is  objectionable,  because  it  puts  the  inquirer  who  is  search¬ 
ing  for  any  information  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  any  publi¬ 
cation,  or  the  birth  or  death  of  any  printer  or  author  of  note, 
under  the  necessity  of  going  through  all  the  other  months  of 
the  year  until  he  finds — should  it  be  there  at  all —  what  he  is 
looking  for. 

Mr.  John  Southward,  the  compiler  of  this  dictionary,  is  him¬ 
self  a  practical  printer,  and  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  here, 
that  he  has  combined  with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Reading 
Closet,  a  praiseworthy  devotion  to  literature,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  relating  to  the  Art  of  Printing — a  field  in  which 
but  little  honour  or  profit  is,  we  fear,  to  be  gained  in  this 
country. 

The  volume  is  portable  in  size  and  neatly  printed,  qnd  will 
doubtless  hqve  an  extensive  sale. 
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The  Holbein  Society's  Fac-Simile  Reprints :  The  Triumph  of 
Maximilian  I.  j  with  woodcuts  designed  by  Hans  Burg- 
MAIR.  Edited  by  Alfred  Aspland,  F.R.Hist.S.  Man¬ 
chester  :  Brothers. 

HIS  is  the  most  important  work  that  the  Holbein  Society 
has  brought  out.  When  complete,  it  will  consist  of  two 
large  volumes  of  plates  and  a  volume  of  text.  The  second 
volume  of  plates  is  to  be  issued  shortly,  and  will  be  enriched  by 
two  plates  which  only  exist  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  As  the  blocks  for  these  cuts  were 
lost,  they  did  not  appear  in  the  1796  edition.  Maximilian  died 
before  the  completion  of  the  Triumph,  and  his  successor  took 
no  pains  to  have  the  work  printed,  and  the  engraved  blocks 
were  allowed  to  be  dispersed.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  300 
years  they  were  discovered  in  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  at 
Ambras  in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  the  Jesuits’ College  at  Gratz,  in 
Styria — forty  in  the  former,  and  ninety-five  in  the  latter  place. 
Edwards,  a  London  bookseller,  published  them,  but  the  editor, 
whoever  he  was,  did  his  work  with  singular  slovenliness,  and 
the  editor  of  this  reproduction  has  evidently  devoted  much 
labour  in  restoring,  as  far  as  possible,  the  proper  succession  of 
the  plates.  Fortunately,  a  few  proofs  of  some  of  the  plates 
were  struck  off  during  the  Emperor’s  lifetime,  and  on  comparing 
these  with  the  cuts  of  the  1796  edition,  it  is  surprising  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  worm-eaten  and  warped  condition  of  some  of 
the  blocks,  such  fine  impressions  were  taken  from  many.  In 
the  reproduction,  the  rottenness  of  some  few  of  the  plates  is  a 
reflection  of  the  original.  When  we  see  the  two  scarce  cuts  in 
the  forthcoming  volume,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  with  more 
exactness  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Brothers’s  photolithographic  work. 
It  is  supposed  that  Maximilian  intended  to  have  had  two 
hundred  illustrations,  and  it  is  probable  that  one-fourth  of  these 
were  not  even  commenced  when  he  died.  We  may  congratulate 
the  lovers  of  art  that  so  many  of  these,  the  noblest  illustration 
of  Burgmair’s  genius,  can  be  presented  to  the  public.  The 
council  of  the  Holbein  Society  deserve  distinct  recognition  for 
their  taste  and  spirit  in  bringing  out  the  work,  rather  a  for¬ 
midable  undertaking  for  a  Society  whosennembers  pay  only  a 
guinea  a  year.  The  editor  has  collected  with  scrupulous  care 
all  that  is  known  about  Burgmair  and  his  work,  availing  himself 
of  the  plodding  industry  of  Bartscn,  the  writings  of  Ottley, 
Jackson,  Passavant,  and  others.  Of  Burgmair  little  is  known, 
notwithstanding  his  intimate  relations  with  Durer,  his  high 
reputation  as  a  painter  and  wood-designer,  and  his  constant 
employment  at  court. 

The  text  gives  a  memoir  of  Maximilian,  describing  the 
romantic  incidents  of  his  early  life,  his  feats  of  arms,  his 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Mary  of  Burgundy,  her  early  death, 
and  the  consequent  rebellion  of  his  subjects  in  Flanders.  It 
gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  Renaissance,  and  its  influence  both  on 
the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  : — 

“  We  take  leave  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  turn  to 
consider  one  of  the  causes  of  its  decay  and  dissolution, — the 
Renaissance,  which  defies  definition,  as  it  had,  besides  its 
classical  and  pagan  tendencies,  its  scientific,  religious,  and 
Christian  developments.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  its  progress 
as  a  revolt  against  authority,  as  a  determination  to  assert  the 
right  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  to  explore  the  fertile  sources  of 
human  culture.” 

After  a  description  of  Maximilian’s  wars,  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Emperor’s  autobio¬ 
graphy.  “  The  text  of  the  ‘  Wise  King,’  containing  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  Maximilian,  has  never  appeared  in  an  English 
dress,  and  would  not  repay  the  trouble  of  a  complete  translation. 
The  editor  has  extracted  such  portions  as  relate  to  the  training 
and  domestic  life  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  history  of  his 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  his  son.  Maximilian  treats  history  as 
a  romance,  and  we  should  judge  of  him  as  living  in  a  fool’s 
paradise  if  we  only  knew  him  through  his  writings.  That  he 
evinced  both  sense  and  spirit  in  his  government  we  know  from 
other  sources.”  His  great  difficulty  through  life  was  an  empty 
exchequer.  Fugger,  the  author,  relates  the  story  of  a  visit  of 
his  to  his  wealthy  banker  kinsman,  and  his  surprise  and  gratifi¬ 
cation  on  seeing  the  Rothschild  of  his  day  light  a  cedar  wood 
fire  with  a  large  bundle  of  imperial  acceptances.  He  would 
have  been  a  happier  man  and  a  more  fortunate  monarch  if  all 
his  subjects  had  been  equally  generous.  He  did  attempt  to 
intercept  some  of  the  Papal  revenue  obtained  by  the  sale  of 


indulgences,  but  the  Church  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  his 
decree  produced  no  fruits.  His  subsequent  attempt  to  place 
the  tiara  on  his  own  head  was  not  more  successful.  The  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  Empire  and  the  Vatican,  set  forth  in  the 
Holbein  text,  will  have  a  living  interest  for  those  who  are 
studying  Italian  politics. 


Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  have  just 
published  “  The  Unrivalled  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography  for 
Schools  and  Families.”  This  work  comprises  thirty-four 
coloured  maps,  printed  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  which 
distinguish  the  productions  of  this  firm,  and  contains  an  index 
extending  to  36  pp.,  which  gives,  besides  other  information,  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  20,000  names  of  places  that 
figure  in  the  atlas.  We  confess  we  do  not  like  the  title  which 
has  been  chosen  by  Messrs.  Johnston  ;  but  we  are  bound  to 
admit  it  is  fully  justified  by  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this 
work,  which  is,  indeed,  an  “  unrivalled  atlas,”  seeing  that  it 
contains  all  we  have  described,  is  thoroughly  well  got  up  in 
every  detail,  and  that  though  a  large  quarto,  it  is  sold  to  the 
public  for  the  sum  of  3s.  6d.  Its  usefulness  we  have  tested  by 
our  own  experience,  which  coincides  with  that  of  others  ;  and 
we  happen  to  know  already  the  Unrivalled  Atlas  has  become  a 
text-book  in  more  than  one  of  our  large  educational  institutions. 
As  good  teachers  are  quick  to  discern  the  merits  of  a  good 
book,  this  fact  is  much  higher  praise  than  any  that  we  can 
bestow  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  this  publication 
could  not  have  been  issued  at  even  double  the  price,  but  for  the 
extraordinary  resources  and  vast  experience  in  chartography  of 
its  spirited  publishers. 


There’s  nothing  like— Paper  !— Mr.  K.  Loder,  of  81, 
Southampton-row,  Holborn,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  “  Paper 
Blanket  and  Coverlet,”  which,  in  fact,  consists  of  a  large  sheet 
of  brown  paper — of  superior  quality,  and  air-dried — -which  has 
been  perforated  with  holes  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  exhalations  of  the 
body  without  diminishing  the  warmth  which  the  coverlet  is 
capable  of  imparting.  It  seems  a  slight  subject  for  a  patent ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  the  paper  coverlet  is  a  cheap  and  sensible 
application  of  a  material,  the  full  value  of  which,  it  seems,  we 
shall  be  a  long  time  in  adequately  appreciating — viz.,  paper  ! 
We  have  heard  this  is  to  be  a  long  and  a  hard  winter,  and,  if 
we  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  will  be  a  trying  one  to 
the  poor,  therefore  Mr.  Loder’s  paper  coverlets  may  judiciously 
be  added  to  the  stock  of  “  stationers’  sundries  ”  kept  by  many 
of  our  friends,  for  of  course  these  coverlets  are  very  low-priced, 
and,  in  certain  districts,  should  command  a  large  sale,  if  intro¬ 
duced  with  tact. 


Christmas  Stationery.— Mr.  Robert  Canton,  of  Alders- 
gate-street  is  not  content  to  be  the  largest,  but  he  apparently 
desires  also  to  be  the  first,  manufacturer  of  Christmas  Cards  in 
the  field.  In  noticing  his  samples  this  year,  we  can  only 
reiterate  former  approval,  and  state  generally  that  his  list  com¬ 
prises  upwards  of  212  items  of  every  conceivable  variety,  and 
at  prices  which  the  trade  can  select  for  every  class  of  customer. 
Each  year  brings  its  quota  of  novelties,  and  we  suppose  this 
will  still  continue  to  be  so.  The  variety  is,  however,  distracting 
to  the  critic,  and  leaves  him  almost  too  bewildered  to  attempt 
to  signalize  individual  examples  ;  but  we  ought,  perhaps,  to 
mention  a  panoramic  book  of  “  How  I  spent  a  Happy  Christ¬ 
mas,”  as  it  has  special  characteristics  of  its  own,  among  which  is 
to  be  named  a  healthy  tone  and  sentiment,  humorously  ex¬ 
pressed  by  pen  and  pencil.  Messrs.  Goodall,  of  Camden-town, 
have  brought  out  a  pretty  variety  of  their  little  almanack, 
— “Time’s  Footsteps,” — to  the  dainty  drawing  of  which  ample 
justice  has  been  done  in  the  chromolithography.  This  firm 
wisely  continues  to  issue  amusing  game  cards  suited  to  little 
folks,  of  which  this  prolific  land  furnishes  a  perennial  supply  ; 
therefore  these  goods  always  command  a  good  market.  FIow- 
ever  stupid  their  elders  may  be  on  the  question  of  the 
importance  of  innocent  relaxation,  happily  children  instinctively 
possess  a  right  appreciation  of  mirthful  games  and  wholesome 
nonsense  ;  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  many  a  paterfamilias 
might  benefit  by  a  game  of  Quaternes  with  “  the  children.” 
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REGARD  being  had  to  the  time  of  year,  we  cannot  report  a 
very  thriving  state  of  business.  From  exceptional  and 
special  causes  particular  houses  may  be  pressed  with  work, 
but  taken  at  large,  both  Typography  and  Lithography  are  dull, 
though  this  month  is  November.  The  new  Judicature  Acts 
will  cause  an  immense  increase  in  the  law  printing  of  the 
country  as  soon  as  the  Judges  and  the  legal  profession  have 
mastered  the  new  modes  of  procedure,  which  at  present  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Meanwhile  we  may  observe  that  the 
solicitors  are  very  dissatisfied  that  they  are  to  be  paid  nothing 
for  attending  the  printer  and  revising  his  proofs,  as  they  were 
formerly,  while  on  his  part  the  printer  is  far  from  congratulating 
himself  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  in  fixing  the  re¬ 
muneration  he  is  to  get.  There  is  no  doubt  the  mode  of  pay¬ 
ment —  is.  for  20  copies  of  every  folio  of  72  words — for  small 
jobs  will  constantly  land  the  printer  in  an  absolute  loss  ;  against 
this  he  must  hope  for  big  jobs,  as  well  as  little,  and  a  general 
increase  of  employment,  but  until  matters  work  down  evenly  to 
their  bearings,  much  discomfort  and  uncertainty  will  be  the 
result.  By  the  operation  of  the  Judicature  Acts  Messrs.  Spot- 
tiswoode  lose  the  monopoly  which  they  enjoyed  of  the  printing 
of  all  the  Chancery  work  of  the  Record  and  Writ  Office  :  this 
printing  will  be  now  thrown  open  to  the  trade,  and  it  should 
prove  an  advantage  to  those  who  have  hitherto  been  debarred 
from  this  work. 


In  commenting  upon  the  Paper  trade,  the  Papermakers ’ 
Journal  says  : — The  satisfaction  with  the  briskness  of  trade 
expressed  by  the  members  of  the  Papermakers’  Club  at  their 
annual  meeting  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  opinions 
of  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers.  In  many  cases  it  is 
found  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  orders,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
business  in  hand  for  some  time  to  come,  while  buyers  are  fre¬ 
quently  ready  to  order  for  stock,  and  the  demand  is  increasing 
at  current  rates,  which  should  at  all  events  be  a  guarantee 
against  any  lowering  of  prices.  Indeed,  it  is  felt  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  low  rates  which  have  obtained  for  some  time  past,  there 
should  now  be  a  general  rise  in  prices.  The  present  favourable 
condition  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  business  done  applies 
to  news  and  printings  ;  for  other  classes  of  paper,  and  especially 
in  browns  and  boards,  it  is  a  dull  time,  but  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  of  increased  demand  during  the  next  month.  With 
regard  to  newspaper  printings,  the  abundance  of  orders,  and 
consequent  lack  of  heavy  lots  in  hand,  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  lower  priced  morning  journals,  which  gene¬ 
rally  has  a  number  of  offers  for  supply,  has  lately  been  issuing 
advertisements  for  paper.  It  is  reported  that  some  orders  have 
been  sent  to  foreign  mills,  but,  even  if  this  be  so,  there  is  no 
probability  of  any  satisfactory  supply  coming  from  abroad,  since 
the  foreign  low  or  even  ordinary  makes  are  ill-adapted  for  the 
mode  of  printing  English  newspapers  of  large  circulation, 
and  the  paper  is  almost  sure  to  be  considerably  damaged  in 
transit. 


We  have  given  in  our  Legal  Intelligence  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  in  “  Potter  v.  Bradley,”  and  it  required  no  special 
gift  of  divination  to  perceive  that  the  printer  and  his  staff  would 
be  relied  upon  to  give  evidence  in  other  proceedings.  These 
have  been  taken,  but  Mr.  Alderman  Figgins, — to  whom  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  made,  at  Guildhall,  for  summonses  against  Edward 
Vaughan  Kenealyand  John  Ahmed  Kenealy,  his  son,  for  having 
conspired  together  by  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury,  and 
by  false  statements,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  delay 
justice,  by  inducing  Alderman  Knight  to  dismiss  the  charge 
Mr.  George  Potter  recently  made  against  Dr.  Kenealy  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  libel  upon  him  in  the  Englishman  newspaper,- — after 
adjourning  the  case  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  documents, 
&c.,  observed  that  the  case  depended  upon  the  admissibility 
and  value  of  evidence  as  to  handwriting  in  a  proceeding  in  a 
criminal  court,  and  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  relying  solely  on 
his  own  judgment,  but  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  valuable 
aid  of  the  legal  and  judicial  minds  to  which  the  City  magistrates 


had  access.  Thus  fortified,  he  could  only  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  upon  the  eyidence  shadowed  forth  in  the  information, 
he  ought  not  on  such  grave  charges  cause  summonses  to  be 
issued.  That  decision  would  not  prevent  Mr.  Potter  appearing 
again  in  that  court  if  he  obtained  further  and  more  direct  proof. 
Mr.  Besley  expressed  submission  so  far  only  as  to  promise  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  Alderman  Figgins’s  decision. 
In  the  general  interest  of  the  public  and  the  Press,  we  heartily 
trust  he  may  at  all  events  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  full  facts 
of  the  case,  and  punishment  upon  the  actual  offenders. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  feel  a  curiosity,  and  even  an-  interest, 
in  perusing  the  following  advertisement,  taken  recently  from  a 
London  daily  paper  : — 

PARTNERSHIP  CAPITAL  to  be  DISPOSED  OF,  a  bond  for  £3,000 
-P  given  by  the  continuing  partners  in  an  old  and  well-established 
chromo-lithographic  business  to  a  retiring  partner,  payable  by  quarterly 
instalments  of  ^125  each,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  on  which  ^2,500 
now  remains  for  sale. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Ransford  &  Potter,  14,  Finsbury- 
circus. 


WE  were  gratified  to  notice  in  the  Times ,  in  a  paragraph 
alluding  to  Epping  Forest  and  the  recent  visit  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  to  this  famous  hunting- 
ground  of  monarchs  and  courtiers,  that  the  editor  observes  that 
“  The  occasion  elicited  incidentally  an  exemplification  of  the  per¬ 
fection  which  the  art  of  chromo-lithography  has  now  attained. 
The  invitation  card,  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Blades, 
East,  &  Blades,  of  Abchurch-lane,  and  which  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  700  guests,  is  about  14  in.  long  by  8  in.  broad,  surrounded 
by  an  ornamental  border  in  colours,  beautifully  designed,  and 
still  further  embellished  by  the  arms  and  the  motto  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  by  other  heraldic  devices.  Each  of  the  four 
corners  contains  a  beautiful  photographic  view  of  some  charming 
place  connected  with  the  forest— one  being  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Lodge  ;  another,  Chingford  Old  Church  ;  a-third,  a  scene  illus¬ 
trating  the  beauty  of  wood  and  water  combined  ;  and,  lastly,  a 
famous  sylvan  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Lodge.  The  card  is  still  further  embellished  by  female 
figures  of  Fortitude  and  Justice,  in  niches,  and  with  emblems 
of  the  chase  ;  one  being  meant,  probably,  for  the  famous  “  Bald- 
faced  Stag,”  over  the  tavern  in  the  forest,  long  the  rendezvous 
of  sportsmen.  The  menu  of  the  luncheon,  and  a  book  giving 
a  brief  description  of  the  connection  of  the  Corporation  with  the 
forest,  both  which  were  also  designed  by  Messrs.  Blades,  East, 
&  Blades,  are  equally  artistic,  and  all  three  are  calculated  to 
exemplify  both  the  Corporation’s  taste  and  its  great  liberality  in 
gratifying  it.” 


The  anxieties  incidental  to  the  Printing  business  seem  to  be 
greatly  on  the  increase  in  these  times.  Recently,  by  way  of 
variety  we  suppose,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
boiler  belonging  to  Messrs.  Armitage  &  Ibbetson’s  steam¬ 
printing  works,  in  Adolphus-street,  Bradford,  by  placing  34  lb. 
weight  of  iron  on  the  end  of  the  safety-valve,  throwing  a  quantity 
of  coal  on  the  fire,  and  drawing  the  damper.  Fortunately  the 
boiler  had  been  filled  with  cold  water  overnight,  so  that  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time  to  get  up  steam.  The  consequence  was,  the 
dastardly  attempt  to  damage  property  signally  failed.  Entrance 
to  the  premises  was  obtained  by  forcing  a  number  of  spikes  off 
a  door  seven  feet  high.  We  trust  the  perpetrators  will  be 
brought  to  book. 


The  Fifth  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Lithographers’  Pen¬ 
sion  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Harp  Alley  School  Room, 
Farringdon-street,  City,  on  Wednesday,  November  17th.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Goulding,  Vice-President,  at  8.15 
p.m.  Amongst  other  business,  the  advisability  of  organizing  an 
entertainment  or  an  excursion  will  be  brought  forward,  and 
members  and  non-members  if  connected  with  lithography  are 
invited  to  attend.  The  society  is  extremely  well  managed,  and 
is  worthy  the  support  both  of  employers  and  employed  ;  we, 
therefore,  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  this  an¬ 
nouncement. 
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We  are  pleased  in  being  able  to  announce  that  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Literary  Club,  which  numbers  several  artists  amongst  its 
members,  and  has  always  shown  a  taste  for  artistic  topics,  is 
organizing  an  exhibition  of  works  in  black  and  white  and  mono¬ 
chrome.  The  pictures  will  first  be  exhibited  at  a  conversaziosie 
of  the  club,  and  afterwards  be  open  to  the  public  for  four  days. 
Works  by  Ford,  Madox  Browne,  George  Sheffield,  F.  J.  Nields, 
J.  D.  Watson,  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton,  Arthur  Hughes,  Poynter, 
Elsnore,  Rudolf,  Lehmann,  Miss  Thompson,  Faed,  Ramon 
Bolet,  and  others,  have  already  been  promised.  At  Liverpool, 
the  David  Cox  exhibition,  which  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club,  promises  to  be  a  brilliant  success.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  have  more  to  say  of  it  in  our  next.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Photographic  Society  contains  this  year  a  number  of 
good  photographs,  showing  the  newly-invented  methods, 
amongst  which  we  may  notice  the  “  Lambertype,”  and  the  spe¬ 
cimens  of  china  showing  photographs  burnt  in  the  original 
glaze,  and  suitable  for  use  in  ceramic  ware.  The  effect  of  a 
gallery  of  photographs,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  is 
not  one  of  exhilaration  to  the  visitor. 


The  weather  chart,  which  has  now  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  London  daily  journals,  seems  also  to  be  gaining 
favour  in  the  provinces.  Amongst  others,  the  proprietors  of 
the  Bradford  Observer  have  adopted  it,  and  it  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  their  paper  on  the  4th  inst.  We  cannot  forbear 
raising  a  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  public  make  the 
slightest  use  of  these  weather  charts. 


llhnrair. 

(. Specially  contributed  and  translated  for  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer.) 


AMERICA. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hudson,  for  many  years  the  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  was  injured  by  a  railway  accident,  and  died  at  his 
residence,  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  October  21.  Mr.  Hudson  was 
56  years  of  age,  and  was  the  author  of  the  “  History  of  Journalism  in 
America.” 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wyman,  of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  a  printing-press  which  has  two  platens  set  at  such  an  angle 
that  the  vibrating  bed  carrying  type-form  may  swing  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  give  the  impression  by  straightening  toggle  lever.  Ink  is 
applied  to  the  type  as  it  swings  across  a  fountain  between  the  platens. 

A  Stationers’  Exchange. — With  a  recent  number  of  The 
American  Stationer  was  issued  a  supplement  containing  a  diagram  illus¬ 
trating  the  floor-plan  of  the  new  Stationers’  Exchange.  This  Exchange 
will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  will  supply  the 
space  needed  for  the  fair,  and  will  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  npon  which  buyers  visit  the  city  of  New 
Y  ork . 

The  Central  African  Expedition  and  its  Promoters. — 
The  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  Herald  have  a  quarrel  on  hand 
respecting  the  publication  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley’s  travels.  The  details 
of  his  expedition  were  published  it  appears  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
before  copies  of  the  same  had  reached  the  Herald,  and,  as  the  Herald 
alleges,  contrary  to  an  arrangement  by  which  both  papers  should  publish 
their  news  simultaneously.  The  Herald  is  so  sore  about  this  that  it  has 
openly  denounced  its  partner  in  a  leading  article,  and  confesses  itself 
the  victim  of  an  “entangling  alliance.”  We  hear,  however,  that  the 
Telegraph  has  a  very  reasonable  explanation,  which,  if  correct,  robs  the 
Herald  of  much  of  its  powder. 

Paper-wetting  Superseded. — We  believe,  says  the  American 
Stationer,  that  one  of  our  leading  chemists  is  engaged  in  experimenting 
upon  a  new  process  intended  to  render  entirely  unnecessary  the  process 
of  damping  paper  before  it  is  printed.  The  results  of  such  an  invention, 
if  successful,  would  be  very  important  indeed,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  idea  has  not  been  carried  out  before  this.  Wetting  paper  is  a 
troublesome  and  expensive  process,  occupying  much  time,  often 
retarding  the  progress  of  job  and  book  work.  Besides  this,  it  injures 


the  texture  of  the  paper,  and  robs  it  of  one  of  its  best  qualities — its 
evenness  and  smoothness  of  surface.  Unequal  wetting,  too,  is  often 
the  cause  of  bad  register,  as  the  paper  gives  in  some  places  more  than 
in  others.  It  seems  an  altogether  irrational  proceeding — first  of  all  to 
wet  paper,  and  then  to  put  it  through  a  costly  process  of  cold  or  hot 
pressing  to  restore  its  pristine  lustre.  The  man  who  will  show  us  how 
to  render  damping  unnecessary  will  be  a  benefactor  to  the  race  of 
printers. 

"  The  Photo-Engraving  Co.,  New  York,  has  sent  us  a  pamphlet 
containing  some  very  excellent  examples  of  printing-blocks  produced 
by  the  aid  of  photography.  The  Company  uses  a  process  invented  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Moss,  who  himself  superintends  the  working  of  it.  A  nega¬ 
tive  is  first  taken  of  the  subject,  which  must  consist  of  black  and  white 
lines  or  dottings,  and  is  then  passed  to  a  secret  department,  whence 
issues  a  plaster  of  Paris  mould,  from  which  a  stereo  is  subsequently 
taken.  A  rough  proof  of  the  stereo  having  been  taken,  the  plate  is 
passed  to  the  “  finisher,”  who,  having  been  trained  as  a  wood-engraver, 
knows  exactly  how  to  supplement  any  deficiencies  by  the  judicious 
application  of  his  engraving  tools.  So  far  as  the  result  goes,  this 
process  is  similar  to  Dallas’s — both  reproduce  by  photography,  and 
both  use  stereo  metal  for  the  production  of  the  block.  How  far  they 
resemble  each  other  in  other  respects,  only  a  mutual  interchange  of 
confidences  between  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Moss  could  determine.  The 
success  of  this  company  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  employment  of 
draughtsmen  trained  to  execute  the  orignals,  and  engravers  to  supply  any 
deficiencies  in  the  plate,  as  well  as  to  clear  out  the  white  spaces.  We 
would  remind  those  interested  in  these  processes,  and  who  may  be 
about  to  employ  them,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  send  the 
photo-engraver  good  clear  copy  of  sharp  black  lines  on  white  paper. 
If  grey  ness  of  line  exists,  the  Jine  in  the  block  will  be  altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Novelties  in  Stereotyping. — We  quote  from  Rodweli’s  News¬ 
paper  Reporter  the  following  accounts  of  some  novelties  in  connection 
with  the  art  of  stereotyping.  Our  contemporary  says,  “A  specimen  of 
a  new  fashion  of  stereotype  has  been  submitted  us  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Hughes, 
of  ill,  Fulton-street,  New  York.  It  is  a  reversible  plate,  with  different 
matter  on  each  face.  The  mode  of  affixing  it  to  the  block  is  remark¬ 
ably  simple.  A  tenacious  strip  of  combined  paper  and  cotton  is  firmly 
inserted  into  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and,  when  the  latter  is  placed  on 
the  wood,  they  are  turned  down,  and  either  fastened  with  a  light  tack, 
or  else  hold  the  plate  in  position  by  the  pressure  of  the  quoins  upon 
them.  The  inventor  claims  that  the  scheme  is  thoroughly  practicable, 
and  that  he  can  furnish  these  double  stereotypes  at  quite  a  trifling  charge 
over  what  is  demanded  for  those  at  present  employed.  If  this  be  so, 
Mr.  Hughes  is  likely  to  find  many  patrons,  especially  among  country 
publishers,  to  whom  cost  of  carriage  is  a  weighty  consideration.” 

Messrs.  Miller  &  Seaman,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ,  are  also  said  by 
the  same  authority  to  have  “  invented  something  new  in  stereotypy. 
It  is  a  process  of  producing  intaglio  printing  plates.  In  these  plates  the 
characters  to  be  printed  are  sunken,  and  appear  white,  the  ground  being 
of  whatever  colour  the  printer  desires.  The  specimens  of  work  which 
have  been  furnished  us  are  very  excellent,  and,  if  the  art  of  producing 
these  plates  is  so  simple  as  described,  it  seems  tolerably  certain  this 
method  of  printing  will  attain  to  popularity.  The  inventors  say  of  one 
of  the  circulars  forwarded,  that  the  plate  was  prepared  for  casting  ten 
minutes  after  the  copy  was  written.  The  writing  is  done  with  a  slow- 
drying  fluid,  on  which  chemicals  are  built  up  till  a  surface  is  formed 
high  enough  to  make  an  impression  in  the  metal ;  then  the  casting  is 
made  ;  and  a  trifling  dressing-up  of  the  plate  afterwards  is  alone  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.  The  cost  of  getting  out  the  plate  does 
not  exceed  §1.50,  whilst  to  secure  an  engraving  similar  to  it  would 
require  an  outlay  of  §15.00.  Any  printer  or  person  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence,  it  is  said,  can  learn  to  make  the  plates  in  a  few  hours.  This 
being  so,  the  value  of  the  invention  (especially  in  small  country  towns) 
for  circular  work  is  great,  and  all  job-printers,  whether  in  large  or  small 
cities,  will  be  able  to  profit  by  it.  The  plates  can  be  either  cast  type 
high  or  for  mounting.  Messrs.  Miller  &  Seaman  are  also  inventors  of 
a  ‘  blocking  device,’  which  they  assert  is  an  improvement  upon  any 
produced  yet.”  Speaking  with  a  large  experience  of  the  imperfections 
of  modern  methods,  we  quite  think  there  is  ample  scope  for  great 
improvements  in  connection  with  stereotyping  and  its  accessories  in 
England. 


AUSTRIA. 

New  Daily  in  Vienna. — Die  Wahrheit  ( The  Truth)  is  the  name 
of  a  new  daily  paper,  the  first  number  of  which  was  to  be  issued  this 
month. 

Web-Printing  Machines  of  Austrian  make.— A  web  machine, 
built  by  the  firm  Sigl  of  Vienna,  has  been  supplied  to  the  Hungarian 
Pester  Lloyd  printing-office.  But  though  the  machine  has  been  set  up 
some  months  ago,  it  is  alleged  it  cannot  be  brought  into  working  order  : 
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different  parts  of  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back  to  Vienna,  to  be  repaired 
and  others  to  be  recast  Another  web  machine,  of  the  same  make,  has 
been  standing  (in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word)  in  a  Viennese  news¬ 
paper  office  for  some  time  past 


FRANCE. 

Death  of  Abbe  Migne. — The  death  is  announced  of  the  Abbe 
Migne,  the  founder  of  the  journal  L'  Univers,  and  of  the  Catholic 
printing-office  of  Le  Petit  Montrouge. 

The  Societe  typographique  Parisienne,  established  in  1839, 
whose  annual  festival  had  been  discontinued  for  the  last  six  years,  gave 
recently  a  banquet,  at  which  the  leading  Paris  publishers  and  printers 
were  represented.  The  chief  towns  of  France,  as  well  as  Geneva, 
Rome,  &c.,  were  also  represented  by  delegates. 

L’Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts. — The  entries  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  this  year  are  more  numerous  than  they  have  ever  been  known  to 
be  before.  They  are  divided  as  follows  : — 172  for  architecture,  40  for 
sculpture,  80  for  painting,  and  as  many  as  250  for  the  section  of 
engraving. 

Photography  in  connection  with  Letterpress  Printing. — 
At  the  office  of  the  Paris  Moniteur  Universel,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  printing  and  publishing  establishments  in  France,  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  for  large  photo-printing  works,  as  well  as  for 
producing  coloured  pictures  by  M.  Leon  Vidal’s  photo-chromic  process. 
In  this  country  photography  is  used  to  aid  the  artist  in  sketching  to  a 
great  extent.  One  of  these  days,  no  doubt,  the  Photographic  Nervs 
believes,  we  shall  have  our  papers  illustrated  by  photographs  pur  et 
simple ;  but  even  now  photography  has  far  more  to  do  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  illustrations  in  our  journals  than  most  people  may  be 
aware  of. 

The  Michel  Angelo  Festival  at  Florence  was  attended  by 
MM.  Roger  Ballue,  Paul  Leroi,  and  Raymond  Reynder,  as  the 
representatives  of  our  Parisian  contemporary  D  Art,  whose  merits  have 
often  elicited  our  approbation  in  these  columns.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  quantity  of  letterpress  and  engraving  given  with  each  number 
of  this  publication,  its  conductors  have  devoted  for  three  weeks  an  extra 
sheet  to  Michel  Angelo  and  his  works.  The  commencement  of  the  third 
volume  of  L’ Art  was  likewise  signalized  by  the  introduction  of  handsome 
floral  headpieces  in  addition  to  the  ornamental  initials  and  tailpieces 
which  have  hitherto  adorned  this  elegant  publication,  while  the 
principal  woodcuts,  instead  of  being  worked  in  with  the  letterpress, 
where  it  was  not  always  possible  to  do  them  full  justice,  are  now 
printed  off  separately  and  upon  sumptuous  paper.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  care,  knowledge,  and  intelligence  with 
which  this  work  is  edited  by  its  spirited  conductors,  who  are  now 
occasionally  favouring  their  readers  with  critical  comparisons  of  the 
leading  typical  journals  in  this  country, — a  task  which  is  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  at  times  almost  of  impossibility,  for  a  foreign  writer  to 
adequately  perform. 

Distribution  of  Prizes  at  the  Establishment  of  M.  Chaix. 
The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  apprentices  in  the  printing-office 
of  M.  Chaix,  rue  Bergere,  Paris,  took  place  on  the  12th  September. 
This  school  was  founded  by  M.  Chaix,  and  the  ceremony  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  the  friends  of  those  interested.  It  appears  that 
from  the  progress  made  by  the  apprentice-scholars  the  masters  engaged 
by  M.  Chaix  have  been  enabled  to  enlarge  the  course  of  lessons.  After 
reading  and  writing,  indispensable  to  the  young  apprentice,  he  is  taught 
to  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  which  is  followed  by  a  history  of 
his  country,  the  art  of  printing,  &c.  In  the  course  of  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  M.  Chaix,  he  said  that  two  new  classes  had  been  opened, — ■ 
one  on  elementary  chemistry  as  applied  to  industry,  the  other  on 
lithography  and  engraving ;  that  the  works  of  Jules  Verne,  Dickens, 
and  Cooper  had  been  in  the  greatest  request  from  the  library,  and, 
after  mentioning  the  names  of  the  winners,  and  the  amount  of  their 
prizes,  he  strongly  urged  on  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  putting  their 
savings  into  a  bank  which  had  been  recently  established  in  connection 
with  the  house.  He  mentioned  that  such  banks  had  been  opened  in 
other  towns  and  countries,  and  had  been  successful,  and  ended  his 
address  by  recommending  them  early  to  gain  the  habit  of  obedience, 
and  submitting  to  rules  for  their  guidance. 


GERMANY. 

A  weekly  French  newspaper  has  made  its  appearance  at  Berlin, 
entitled  Journal  de  Berlin.  The  journal  will  be  published  regularly 
every  Sunday. 

Technical  School  for  Printers’  Apprentices. — In  our  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  we  stated  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  was 
contemplated  at  Berlin.  We  are  now  able  to  supplement  our  former 
announcement  by  recording  that  the  opening  ceremony  took  place  on 


the  30th  ult.  Forty  of  the  leading  master  printers  had  taken  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand,  and  more  than  100  apprentices  have  already  been  enrolled 
as  pupils.  About  £100  has  already  been  contributed  towards  the 
necessary  expenses.  To  insure  proper  supervision,  it  has  been  resolved 
that  one  member  of  the  committee  should  always  be  present  during 
instruction. 

A  New  Invention  in  Colour-Printing. — The  Lithographies 
states  that  a  new  invention  has  been  made  in  connection  with  colour¬ 
printing,  by  which,  according  to  the  inventor,  over  600  (!!)  different 
colours  can  be  produced  in  one  printing.  Our  contemporary  treats  its 
readers  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  specimens  produced  by  this 
method,  and  inspected  by  the  writer  ;  but  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
this  new  process,  it  is  itself  in  the  dark,  and,  strange  to  add,  even  the 
inventor’s  name  is  kept  a  secret.  From  the  veil  of  secrecy  one  is 
tempted,  by  all  this  mystery,  to  regard  the  whole  story  as  a  canard ; 
or,  at  best,  it  may  only  be  the  re-invention  of  a  polychrome  printing 
process  described  by  us  just  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

Copyright  in  Works  of  Art. — The  following  are  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  bill  respecting  copyright  in  works  of  art  just 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Council.  The  copyright  is  transmissible  by 
bequest  or  otherwise.  Works  of  art  cannot  be  copied  without  the 
consent  of  their  author.  Protection  against  imitation  is  granted  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  artist,  and  for  thirty  years  after  his  death.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  professions  connected  with  art  are  to  decide 
whether  any  work  complained  of  is  a  reproduction  or  not.  No  date 
has  as  yet  been  fixed  when  the  proposed  law  shall  come  in  force.  It 
will  be  applicable  to  all  German  States,  and  the  various  laws  on  this 
subject  which  now  obtain  in  these  States  will  of  course  be  abolished. 
The  law  is  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  works  of  German  artists 
which  appear  in  foreign  States,  and  will  also  protect  the  works  of 
foreign  artists  which  appear  in  Germany. 


ITALY. 

The  Italian  Printers’  Union  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary  at 
Rome  on  the  10th  ult.  The  society  numbers  at  present  300  members 

German  Weekly  Paper  in  Milan. — A  committee  has  been 
formed  in  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there  a  German  weekly 
journal  to  be  called  Deutsche  Presse  fiir  und  in  Italien  ( German  Press 
for  and  in  Italy), 

Reprints  of  Rare  Italian  Tracts. — Amongst  the  multitude 
of  publications  with  which  the  Italian  press  has  teemed  of  late  relating 
to  Michael  Angelo,  we  may  notice  a  reproduction  of  the  account  of  his 
funeral  from  the  edition  Giunti  (1564),  the  first  of  a  series  of  reprints  of 
rare  tracts. 

Italian  Compositors  and  Obscene  Literature. — Our  Ger¬ 
man  contemporary  the  Correspondent  says  that  the  central  committee 
of  the  Italian  Printers’  Union  at  Rome  has  resolved  to  exclude  in  future 
any  of  its  members  who  may  assist  in  the  composition  or  printing  of 
indecent  literature. 

New  Medical  Journal  in  Rome. — The  Roman  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  started  a  fortnighly  journal  of  its  Transactions,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Filippo  Cerasi.  It  is  called  the  Gazetta  Medica  di 
Roma,  and  in  size  and  form  is  not  unlike  the  Saturday  Review.  The 
contributions  deal  practically  with  a  great  variety  of  problems  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery. 

Press  Hospitalities. — A  banquet  was  given  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Milanese  evening  paper,  II  Secolo,  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
press  sent  en  missiosi  spkiale  to  chronicle  the  peripetia  of  the  Imperial 
visit.  Fifteen  correspondents  of  German,  French,  Austrian,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  were  the  guests  of  Signori  Sonzogno  and  Moneta  on 
this  interesting  occasion  ;  others  were  bidden  but  prevented  by  previous 
engagements  from  accepting  so  kindly  an  invitation.  The  English  pre¬ 
sent  were  Mrs.  White-Mario,  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope,  &c.  There  were  four 
Frenchmen,  one  of  whom,  M.  Jules  Courte,  made  a  speech  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  which  was  a  model  of  judicious  and  elegant 
oratory;  the  rest  were  Germans,  professional,  political,  and  humoristic. 
The  entire  editorial  staff  of  the  Secolo  made  up  the  party,  which 
assembled  in  the  grand  salon  of  the  Restaurant  de  la  Bourse. 


RUSSIA. 

Typographic  Provident  Fund  in  St.  Petersburg.— A 
recent  issue  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  comments  upon  the  want  of 
interest  evinced  by  those  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  existing 
local  provident  fund  for  compositors,  lithographers,  printers,  &c.  Our 
contemporary  makes  the  somewhat  startling,  and,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  erroneous,  assertion,  that  there  are  some  6,000  persons  connected 
with  printing  in  St.  Petersburg ;  and  that  the  membership  of  the 
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society,  nevertheless,  only  amounts  to  300.  The  writer  says,  in  con¬ 
clusion  : — “  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  little  esprit  de  corps  and 
common  interest  should  exist  among  a  class  of  artisans  whose  mental 
culture  is  far  in  advance  of  many  other.”  In  reading  this,  one  almost 
thinks  that  the  writer,  in  penning  these  words,  had  the  English  printer 
in  his  mind’s  eye. 


(Sftglisjr  jfoiintga. 


The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  have  had  a 
new  catalogue  of  their  valuable  library  prepared  and  printed. 

The  Barnsley  Times  says  that  the  Ecclesfield  Paper-mills  Company, 
Limited,  have  during  the  year  made  a  net  profit  of  nearly  £300. 

Sermon  on  Behalf  of  Printers’  Pension  Corporation.-^ 
Bishop  Claughton  will  deliver  a  discourse  on  behalf  of  the  Printers’ 
Pension  Corporation,  at  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  Holborn-viaduct, 
next  month. 

Action  for  Libel. — -Six  actions  for  libel  against  the  proprietors, 
printers,  and  publisher  of  the  Examiner  are  to  be  brought.  We  hear 
that  they  have  agreed  to  make  common  cause,  and  to  employ  a  common 
fund  against  their  opponents. 

A  New  Illustrated  Paper. — A  company  has  been  projected 
and  registered  to  produce  the  “  London  and  Provincial  Illustrated 
Newspaper,”  with  a  nominal  capital  of  ,£50,000.  The  price  will  be 
threepence.  Mr.  Thomas  Archer  will  be  the  editor. 

Copyright  in  Newspaper  Articles. — Mr.  Charles  Reade,  the 
novelist,  has  sued  the  Glasgow  Herald  for  republishing,  without  per¬ 
mission,  a  short  story,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  from  the  Ball  Mall 
Gazette.  Mr.  Reade  is  fond  of  law. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Times.” — The  rumour  that  the  editor  of 
the  Tithes  is  about  to  take  a  six  months’  holiday  is  wholly  without 
foundation.  Mr.  Delane  has  returned  to  town  from  a  round  of  autumnal 
visits  in  excellent  health,  and  has  resumed  his  usual  avocations. 

New  Black  Printing  Colour. — According  to  Knaffl,  if  vapour 
of  turpentine  is  passed  over  sequioxide  of  iron  (Colcothar  vitrioli)  at  a 
red  heat,  a  black  pigment  results,  surpassing  printing-ink  in  softness, 
lightness,  and  depth  of  colour,  and  said  to  be  adapted  to  printing  from 
stone,  copper,  and  steel. 

Mr.  A.  Bridgeman,  of  2,  Peckham  Grove,  London,  has  sent  us 
a  copy  of  a  little  book  he  has  just  published,  called  Talbert’s  Tables  for 
Stationers,  Printers,  &c.  The  work  contains  fourteen  tables,  and  a  list 
of  paper-makers  and  their  mill  numbers,  &c.  It  will  be  found  of  use 
by  printers  and  lithographers. 

Bellows’s  French  and  English  Dictionary.  —  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  (the  labour  of  seven  years)  was  sold  out  within  a 
year  of  its  publication.  It  is  hoped  that  the  second  edition,  embodying 
many  corrections,  and  several  thousands  of  additions,  as  well  as  some 
maps  in  the  geographical  sectioii,  will  be  ready  in  the  beginning  of 
1876.  Its  price  will  be  10s.  6d.  Copies— where  procurable — of  the 
first  edition  are  now  fetching  30s.  each. 

Fire  at  a  Radcliffe  Paper  Works. — On  the  7th  inst.,  at  noon, 
a  fire  broke  out  at  the  Broad  Dumers  Paper  Mills,  owned  by  Messrs. 
John  Wild  &  Son,  situate  at  Radcliffe  Hall.  The  fire  was  not  subdued 
for  nearly  three  hours  after  its  outbreak  ;  until,  in  fact,  the  esparto- 
house  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  adjoining  apartments,  together 
with  the  stock  contained  in  them,  were  destroyed.  The  damage  is 
estimated  at  between  £5,000  and  £6,000.  The  fire  will  cause  the  stop¬ 
page  of  the  works  for  about  a  month,  and  about  250  persons  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  during  that  time. 

The  “City  Press.” — Messrs.  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge  write  in 
the  City  Press  of  October  23rd  as  follows  : — “  Under  the  heading  of 
New  Companies  registered  during  the  past  week  we  find  announced:— 
‘  City  Press,  capital  £10,000  in  £5  shares.’  We  beg  to  say  that  there 
is  only  one  City  Press  published,  and  of  that  we  are  the  originators 
and  sole  proprietors,  and  we  have  not  at  any  time  contemplated  form¬ 
ing  a  company  in  connection  with  it.  As  the  statement  quoted  is 
entirely  wrong,  and  is  most  injurious  to  our  interests,  we  shall  feel 
obliged  by  the  insertion  of  this  correction.” 

Fire.- — On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  29th,  shortly  after  nine  o’clock,  a 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  composing-room  at  the  printing-office  of  Mr. 
George  Milnes,  in  the  Square,  Halifax.  The  composing-room  is  on  the 
first  floor,  and,  at  the  titne  the  fire  broke  out,  work  had  ceased  for  the 
day.  Mr.  Milnes  had  been  engaged  in  stereotyping,  and  it  is  thought 
the  fire  may  have  been  caused  in  the  foundry.  The  flames  burst  through 
the  windows  towards  Woolshops,  but  the  police  speedily  succeeded  in 


extinguishing  them.  The  type  in  some  of  the  frames  was  melted  down, 
and  the  rest  scattered  in  “  pie  ”  over  the  floor.  A  good  deal  of 
damage  has  been  done  by  water,  which,  of  course,  found  its  way 
through  the  floor  into  the  machine-room  below,  damaging  the  printing 
machinery  and  the  stock  of  paper.  Mr.  Milnes  is  insured. 

Meeting  of  the  Paper  Makers’  Club.— The  annual  meeting  of 
this  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  instant,  at  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
Pond’s  Restaurant,  Queen  Victoria-street.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  John  Evans,  the  president.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
given  to  Mr.  Evans  for  his  great  services,  not  only  to  the  Club,  but  to 
the  trade  generally,  and  at  the  urgently  expressed  desire  of  the  members 
he  consented  to  fill  the  office  of  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Lloyd  was  requested  to  retain  the  position  of  secretary  and 
treasurer,  to  which  he  was  re-elected.  Messrs.  Ladelle  &  Giles 
retired  by  rotation  from  the  committee,  their  places  being  filled  by 
Messrs.  Routledge  &  Thomas.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  general 
business  of  the  Club,  a  very  animated  discussion  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  rating  of  machinery,  a  topic  of  no  little  importance  to 
paper  manufacturers  at  the  present  time.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Club  Will  be  held  on  the  16th,  when  “  the  best  form  of  calendering 
rolls  at  the  end  of  the  machine  ”  will  be  the  continued  subject  of 
discussion. 

Trade  Advertisements. — “The  advertisements  in  trade  journals,” 
says  the  Echo,  “are  calculated  to  inspire  the  uninitiated  with  strange 
notions  of  the  wants  of  the  industrious  classes,  and  are  by  no  means 
dry  reading,  though  commonplace  enough  to  those  whom  they  concern. 
The  following  are  all  current  at  the  present  time  : — A  furrier  wants  ‘  a 
good  nailer  who  can  use  the  knife  and  goad  sewers,’  which,  unless  a 
misprint  adds  to  the  alafming  character  of  the  advertisement,  seems 
hard  upon  sewers,  however  idle.  An  experienced  cutter  is  also  re¬ 
quired,  who  ‘thoroughly  understands  squirrels’  backs,’  a  demand 
calculated  to  abash  the  many  whose  knowledge  is  less  concentrated, 
and- whose  information  on  the  subject  of  any  part  of  a  squirrel  is  meagre 
and  superficial.  A  youth  is  wanted  ‘  to  improve  in  trowsers,’  knicker¬ 
bockers  having  evidently  been  unbecoming  to  him.  A  ‘  sharp  young 
man’  is  required  as  gridiron  cook  ;  he  ‘must  be  quick.’  This  sounds 
nice,  and  suggests  chops  ‘hot  and  hot.’  A  cabinet-maker  seeks  ‘a 
young  man  used  to  the  Bench,’  which  is  all  very  well  provided  that 
the  Bench  at  any  police-court  is  not  used  to  him.  Even  this,  however, 
would  not  deter  some  employers,  for  a  tailor  wants  ‘  a  steady  man 
used  to  police  tunics  and  trowsers,’  surely  a  speciality  of  the  ««steady. 
A  jewellery  jobber  is  wanted  ‘  to  do  up  as  good  as  new,’  and  doubtless 
remain  ‘  beautiful  for  ever.’  A  ‘  lapper  ’  is  called  for,  presumably 
by  a  party  who  objects  to  drinking  habits.” 

The  Guildhall  Library.  —  The  late  Alderman  Sir  David 
Salomons,  M.P.,  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  of  London  for  pre¬ 
servation  in  the  Guildhall  Library  the  presentation  plate  given  to  him 
by  the  Jews,  on  attaining  the  honour  of  the  Shrivalty,  for  his  exertion 
in  the  advancement  of  religious  liberty.  He  also  left  to  the  Corporation 
the  sum  of  £1,000  “as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  uniform  course 
favourable  to  the  extension  of  religious  toleration  which  had  had  so 
favourable  an  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Jews.”  The  Library 
Committee  have  very  recently  been  considering  the  best  mode  of 
spending  that  sum,  and  have  resolved  to  appropriate  £300  for  the 
purchase  of  the  later  works  upon  the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  lore  and 
upon  Hebrew  literature  generally.  They  are  influenced  in  this  decision 
by  the  fact  that  they  already  possess,  under  a  bequest  of  the  Alderman’s 
brother  (Mr.  Philip  Salomons),  a  very  fair  nucleus  for  a  good  Hebrew 
library  in  Talmudical  works,  but  none  of  the  volumes,  400  in  number, 
are  later  than  the  17th  century.  That  collection  consists,  among  other 
works,  of  the  Mekro-Gedoleth,  or,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  the  Great 
Scripture,  being  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  texts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
with  the  various  glossaries  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  Rabbis,  such  as 
Aben  Ezra,  Rabbi  Solomon  Iarchi,  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  Kimchi,  &c. 
The  Talmud  or  Mishna,  or  Traditions  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Gemara, 
or  Disputations  of  the  Jewish  Doctors  on  the  Mishna.  This  work  is 
in  12  large  folio  volumes.  The  Mishnaioth  or  Talmud,  broken  into 
the  six  sederim  or  orders  of  which  it  consists,  the  Commentary  of  Rabbi 
Isaac  Abarbinel  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  great  work  Rabalphes,  treating 
of  the  Talmud,  with  the  gloss  of  Iarchi,  different  editions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Book  Tur,  a  juridical  work  of  great  authority,  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Bible,  with  a  Rabbinical  gloss,  in  11  volumes,  and 
Buxtorf’s  Hebrew  Concordance,  a  work  of  great  estimation  with 
scholars  and  divines.  These  works  are  all  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Rabbinical  character.  The  Committee  further  recommend  that  £600, 
or  so  much  additional  as  may  remain  after  the  attainment  of  the  object 
just  described,  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  works  upon 
commerce,  banking,  political  economy,  trade,  arts  and  sciences,  with 
which  departments  of  literature  the  library  is  not  at  present  very 
efficiently  supplied.  All  the  works  so  purchased  are  to  have  on  the 
cover  a  suitable  inscription.  The  presentation  plate  has  already  been 
deposited  in  the  library.  The  Corporation,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  are 
going  to  expend  £200  from  their  own  funds  in  the  preparation  by 
Mr.  Overall,  their  able  and  courteous  librarian,  of  a  new  catalogue. 
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The  Factory  Acts. — The  first  prosecution  of  the  kind  under  the 
Factory  Act  which  has  taken  place  at  Liverpool  was  heard  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Oct.  27th.  A  lithographic  printer  named  Hughes  was  fined  5s. 
and  costs  for  employing  a  boy  under  thirteen  years  old.  The  mother 
of  the  boy  was  also  fined  2s.  6d.  and  costs  for  neglecting  to  send  him  to 
school. 

Rattening  in  a  Birmingham  Newspaper  Office. — At  the 
Birmingham  Borough  Sessions,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  27th,  a  printer, 
named  Wilton,  pleaded  guilty  to  having,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
maliciously  damaged  the  machine  used  in  printing  the  Morning  News. 
In  this  case,  which  was  fully  reported  in  our  last  issue,  p.  225,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  prisoner  had  been  employed  at  the  office  of  the 
paper,  and  was,  with  a  number  of  others,  discharged.  He  attempted 
to  revenge  himself  by  destroying  the  machinery.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Morning  News  recommended  him  to  mercy,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
two  months’  hard  labour. 

Breach  of  the  Factory  Acts.— James  Manning  Denew,  of 
Regent-street,  Yarmouth,  was  summoned  at  the  local  Police-court,  on 
Monday,  October  nth,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lakeman,  for 
employing  George  Burrage  and  Edward  Durrant,  lads  under  the  age 
of  16  years,  in  his  printing-office. — Mr.  Denew  pleaded  guilty. — Mr. 
Lakeman  stated  that  in  the  case  of  Burrage  the  offence  consisted  in 
not  getting  the  surgeon’s  certificate,  but  in  the  case  of  Durrant  there 
were  two  offences, — not  entering  the  name  on  the  register,  and  also 
neglecting  to  obtain  the  surgeon’s  certificate. — It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Denew  was  convicted  of  a  similar  offence  three  years  ago.  The  highest 
penalty  the  Bench  can  inflict  is  a  fine  of  ^5,  and  the  lowest  £2  ;  they 
therefore  imposed  a  fine  of  £2.  10s.  in  the  case  of  Burrage,  and 
£2.  10s.  for  neglecting  to  register  Durrant,  and  £2  for  neglecting  the 
certificate,  making  £7  in  all,  with  costs. 

A  Singular  Defence. — Charles  Godfrey,  printer,  of  Regent- 
street,  Yarmouth,  was  charged  at  the  local  Police-court  on  Monday, 
October  nth,  with  employing  Charles  Blockman,  a  youth  under  16 
years  of  age,  without  having  entered  his  name  in  the  registry,  and  also 
without  having  obtained  a  surgeon’s  certificate. — Mr.  Wiltshire  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  defendant,  and  stated  that  the  defence  was  that  the  lad 
was  employed  at  lithographing,  which  was  not  letterpress  printing 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act.— Mr.  Lakeman,  in  examining  the  lad, 
ascertained  from  him  that  the  lithographic  work  was  partly  done  in 
the  same  shop  as  the  letterpress  printing.  There  was  a  previous  con¬ 
viction  against  Mr.  Godfrey  under  the  same  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Bench  inflicted  a  fine  of  £2,  and  costs,  for  each  offence. —There 
was  another  charge  of  employing  Solomon  Brown,  under  the  age  of 
13  years,  more  than  6.’-  hours,  and  having  no  schoolmaster’s  certificate. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Lakeman  consented  to  waive  the 
ffines  of  £2  for  non-registiy,  and  £2  for  non-production  of  surgeon’s 
certificate  in  this  case,  on  Mr.  Godfrey  paying  the  costs  ;  but  he  was 
bound  to  press  for  a  penalty  for  employing  the  youth  more  than  61- 
hours  in  a  day,  and  also  for  employing  him  without  a  schoolmaster’s 
certificate,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  Yarmouth  people  that  the  law 
must  be  obeyed.  For  these  latter  offences  a  fine  of  £1  in  each  case 
was  inflicted,  Mr.  Lakeman  agreeing  to  forego  the  two  fines  of  £2  on 
Mr.  Godfrey  paying  the  expenses. 

A  Dishonest  Employe. — Alexander  Ogilvie,  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Son,  printers,  Davey-place,  was  charged,  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  at  the  Guildhall,  Norwich,  with  stealing  a  quantity  of  strap 
leather,  the  property  of  his  employers. — Mr.  H.  B.  Miller  prosecuted, 
and  from  his  opening  statement  it  seemed  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Son  about  three  months,  and  was 
under  notice  to  leave. — Mr.  B.  E.  Fletcher,  the  prosecutor,  said  the 
value  of  the  strap  as  a  whole  was  between  £3  and  £4 ;  the  value  of 
the  part  taken  away  being  about  30s.  The  leather  was  of  course  use¬ 
less  now  except  for  mending  purposes. — In  answer  to  the  charge, 
prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  and  asked  for  mercy  on  account  of  his  poor 
child,  who  had  no  mother  to  take  care  of  it,  and  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had  a  charge  against  him.  He 
added  that  he  could  not  think  what  induced  him  to  do  such  a  thing, 
and  that  he  should  have  gone  to  another  situation  on  Monday,  but  this 
would  now  ruin  him. — In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Fletcher  said  the 
prisoner  was  earning  27s,  a  week.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against  his 
honesty,  though  he  suspected  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and,  on 
speaking  to  the  foreman  of  this,  he  found  that  he  was  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  and  had  given  prisoner  notice. — The  Mayor  having 
animadverted  upon  the  bad  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  said  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  an  example  of  him,  and  sent  him  to  gaol  for  two  calendar 
months’  hard  labour. 

Manager,  or  Proprietor? — Roscoe  v.  Lake. — The  plaintiff 
was  a  barrister,  and  sued  the  defendant  as  proprietor  of  the  City 


Observer  newspaper,  to  recover  the  sum  of  18  guineas  for  nine  articles 
supplied  to  the  paper.  Mr.  Amphlett  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff; 
Mr.  Glyn  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  had  contributed  articles  and 
reviews  to  the  Spectator,  the  Field,  and  Economist.  In  December  last 
he  answered  an  advertisement  in  the  Athenceum,  and  subsequently 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  defendant  for  the  supply  of 
articles  at  2  guineas  each.  He  wrote  four,  entitled  “  On  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  London,”  “The  Duties  of  Bank  Directors,”  “On  Railway 
Accidents,”  and  “  The  Future  of  Spain,”  which  were  paid  for  by  the 
defendant  by  two  cheques,  signed  by  the  defendant,  for  4  guineas  each, 
as  manager.  Subsequently  he  wrote  nine  further  articles,  for  which  he 
could  not  obtain  payment,  and  the  defendant,  after  being  constantly 
applied  to,  referred  the  plaintiff  to  another  person  as  the  proprietor, 
who  turned  out  to  be  insolvent. — Mr.  Glyn  submitted  that  there  was 
no  case  to  go  to  the  jury  in  support  of  the  plaintiff’s  case.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  registered  proprietor  was  the  person  liable;  and  that 
the  defendant  could  not  be  made  responsible  as  manager. — The  learned 
Judge  overruled  the  objection.  He  held  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
plaintiff  to  make  out  a  primd  facie  case  to  entitle  him  to  have  his  case 
left  to  the  jury.  He  thought  the  plaintiff  had  made  out  such  a  case, 
and  he  (the  learned  Judge)  was  of  opinion  that  in  some  instances  the 
manager  of  a  newspaper  was  liable,  although  he  would  look  to  a  third 
person  to  reimburse  him. — The  defendant  was  then  called,  and  said  he 
had  been  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle,  and 
editor  of  the  Bucks  Herald.  He  was  merely  the  editor  of  the  City 
Observer,  although  he  had  signed  himself  manager.  He  was  engaged 
at  a  salary  of  5  guineas  a  week  and  expenses.  Dr.  Hemmings  was  the 
proprietor,  and  he  (the  defendant)  had  never  held  himself  out  as  such. 
The  failing  of  the  paper  had  been  a  loss  of  £200  to  him. — The  jury 
ultimately  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff'  for  the  amount  claimed. 

The  “Potter”  Libel.— Bradley’s  Case.— At  the  opening  of  the 
Middlesex  Session  Mr.  Edward  Clarke  said  he  had  to,  make  an  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  case  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bradley,  who  had  been  committed  to 
that  Court  on  a  charge  of  libel.  Mr.  Bradley  was  the  printer  of  the 
Englishman,  and  the  libel  complained  of  was  in  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  newspaper,  and  which  had  reference  to  Mr.  George 
Potter,  of  the  Beehive.  Soon  after  it  appeared  Mr.  Bradley  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  Police-court  on  a  charge  of  having  printed  the  libel.  It 
was  but  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Bradley  was  represented  on  that  occasion 
by  an  attorney  who  was  not  acting  within  his  control,  or  acting  under 
his  instructions.  Somebody  else  really  inspired  the  defence  ;  but  since 
Mr.  Bradley’s  committal  for  trial  he  had  placed  himself  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  an  eminent  firm  of  solicitors,  and  acting  upon  his  own  sense 
of  what  was  right,  as  well  as  upon  their  advice,  he  had  taken  steps 
which  he  hoped  would  lead  the  Court  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
atoned  for  the  offence  of  having  printed  the  libel  complained  of.  Mr. 
Bradley  at  once  determined  to  end  his  connection  with  the  Englishman. 
It  was  necessaiy  that  a  certain  notice  should  be  given  before  he  could 
leave  off  his  employment  as  printer,  but  that  notice  had  been  given, 
and  the  number  of  the  Englishman  published  on  Saturday,  the  23rd 
ult.,  was  the  last  with  which  the  defendant  would  be  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected.  While  himself  regretting  that  he  had  printed  matter  of  a 
libellous  nature  which  had  given  pain  to  the  person  who  was  the 
prosecutor  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Bradley  did  not  desire  to  shield  in 
any  way  those  who  might  be  more  directly  responsible  for  the  offence 
complained  of.  Therefore  he  was  prepared  to  give  to  the  prosecution 
any  information  they  might  require  in  order  that  they  might  try  the 
question  whether  there  had  been  a  libellous  publication  or  not.  This 
offer  would  show  the  bona  ftdes  of  Mr.  Bradley.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  he  had  to  make  an  application  that  he  should  have  his  recog¬ 
nizances  discharged,  and  that  the  witnesses  who  had  been  bound  over 
to  appear  against  him  should  be  discharged  from  attendance.  He 
would  not  in  any  way  prejudge  any  future  case  which  might  arise,  but 
to  whomsoever  the  article  applied,  Mr.  Bradley  wished  through  hin 
counsel  to  make  a  public  apology  to  Mr.  George  Potter,  who  thought 
it  applied  to  him,  for  any  pain  that  gentleman  might  have  felt  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  publication.  The  publication  of  libellous  matter, 
besides  inflicting  injury  on  individuals,  was  likewise  an  offence  against 
the  public,  and  therefore  he  desired  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bradley  to  offer 
the  expression  of  his  sincere  regret  at  having  been  led  into  circulating 
an  article  which  was  undoubtedly  an  offence  against  public  law,  and 
also  against  good  taste.  He  wished  to  observe  that  in  the  article  there 
was  one  word,  “rogue,”  which  was  bitterly  complained  of,  and  which 
was  published  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  edition.  Mr.  Bradley  never 
saw  the  article  until  it  was  in  type,  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
word  “  rogue,”  he  of  his  own  action  struck  it  out,  and  refused  to  allow 
it  to  be  printed  in  the  remainder  of  the  edition  of  the  paper. — Mr. 
Besley  concurred  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  recognizances  of  the  prose¬ 
cutor  and  the  prosecutor’s  witnesses.  He  purposely  refrained  from 
referring  to  anybody  but  Mr.  Bradley,  who,  since  his  committal,  had 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  firm  of  solicitors.  They 
had  communicated  with  Mr.  George  Potter’s  solicitors,  the  result  being 
the  handsome  apology  which  had  been  just  made.  During  the  course 
of  the  printing  of  the  newspaper  Mr.  Bradley  himself  stopped  the 
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machine  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only  objectionable  word 
which  caught  his  eye.  This  circumstance  showed  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  article. — The  Recorder  said,  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  otherwise  than  accede  to  the  application. 
Nothing  could  be  more  handsome  than  the  apology  which  has  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  If  he  has  committed  an  offence, 
he  has  done  all  he  possibly  could  to  atone  for  it,  and  the  prosecution 
would  have  been  acting  wrongly  if  they  had  not  acceded  to  the  appli¬ 
cation. — The  recognizances  were  then  discharged.  [Mr.  Bradley  has 
been  well  advised,  and  should  be  grateful  for  an  easy  escape  from  a 
serious  dilemma.  We  have  alluded  in  our  Topics  of  the  Month  to  the 
fresh  proceedings  which  Mr.  Potter  has  attempted.] 


dtrifnarg. 

Death  of  a  Well-known  Reporter. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  Robert  Hartwell,  well  known  on  the  Press  as  a  reporter  of 
very  persevering  habits.  For  some  years  he  was  “  printer  ”  of  the  Daily 
News ,  but  gave  up  that  appointment  to  follow  the  vocation  of  a 
reporter. 

Howlett. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  of  Mr.  George  Robert  Howlett,  at  his  residence,  The  Haw¬ 
thorns,  No.  2,  Highgate  Rise,  and  of  10,  Frith-street,  Soho,  in  his 
63rd  year.  Deceased  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  some  time  past. 
For  many  years  his  firm  has  been  particularly  noted  for  its  excellent 
printing  in  gold. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

R.  Coddington  &  E.  F.  Kingsley,  printing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers,  Farringdon-road,  City. 

Mills,  Russell,  &  Smith,  printers,  Dudley,  Worcestershire. 
Gilbert  &  Rivington,  printers,  St.  John’s-square,  Clerkenwell, 
and  Whitefriar’s-street,  City. 


Bankrupt. 

Frederick  John  Harte,  wholesale  stationer.  October  28,  at 
Manchester. 


Dividend  Meeting. 

I.  Greener  &  T.  Capstaff,  printers.  October  29. 


®rai)t  CJraiigcs. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Free.  Dress  of  Aberdeen  have  adopted 
the  Victory  machine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  enlarged  their 
facilities  generally  for  carrying  on  their  paper. 

Messrs.  John  Lilly  &  Co.,  engineers  and  printing  machine 
makers,  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London,  inform  us  that  they 
have  purchased  the  principal  patterns,  models,  templates,  gauges, 
drawings,  &c.,  of  the  Paragon  lithographic  printing  machine,  and 
engaged  the  foreman  and  some  of  the  men  employed  on  those  machines 
at  the  Elland  Road  Works,  Leeds.  Messrs.  Lilly  &  Co.  are  now 
manufacturing  the  machines  in  London  from  crown  size  to  quadruple 
demy,  which  we  believe  is  the  largest  machine  made  with  their  improved 
flyers. 

Bristol  Paper. — This  company  proposes  to  purchase  and  patent 
an  invention  relating  to  an  improved  method  of  manufacturing  paper, 
and  to  work  the  same  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  It  was  registered 
on  the  7th  October,  with  a  capital  of  ,£50,000,  in  ,£10  shares,  the 
following  being  the  first  subscribers  : — Thomas  W.  Rankin,  Clifton, 
Bristol ;  Henry  Taylor,  Clifton,  Bristol,  timber  merchant ;  Captain  E. 
J.  Hayward  Cox,  Cliftonville,  Brighton  ;  Captain  Francis  William 
Rankin,  Clifton,  Bristol  ;  Lionel  Kentish  Rankin,  Clifton,  Bristol  ; 
Joseph  Hobday,  Clifton,  engineer  and  paper  manufacturer  ;  George 
John  Hobbs,  Clifton,  solicitor. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

NELSON’S  PATENT. 

Sir,- — In  view  of  any  action  being  taken  upon  this  patent,  would  it 
not  be  desirable  to  open  a  subscription  in  your  columns  towards  a 
Defence  Fund,  and  have  the  question  legally  settled  ?  I  am  ready  with 
my  mite.  Yours,  &c., 

Lithographer. 

[We  beg  to  decline  the  office  suggested  by  our  correspondent.  We 
can  only  do  our  best  to  afford  both  sides  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
state  their  views  :  a  partisan  position  it  would  not  become  us  to  take. — 
Ed.] 


A  DEFENCE  OF  NELSON’S  PATENT. 

Sir, — Your  exhaustive  article  in  last  month’s  journal  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Patents  in  general,  and  the  “  Nelson  ”  one  in  particular,  appears 
to  the  writer  to  go  too  far  and  prove  too  much.  The  question,  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  simplicity,  is  just  this — Was  grained  paper  in  common 
use  before  the  date  of  this  patent  (1867)  ?  and,  if  not,  to  whom  are  we 
indebted  for  its  now  universal  adoption  ?  The  fact  is  too  patent  to  be 
palatable.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  specification  set  the  whole 
trade  on  fire  ;  aroused  from  their  slumber,  and  seeing  a  new  tool  before 
them  that  all  could  use  to  so  much  advantage,  they  eagerly  adopted  it ; 
but  instead  of  turning  round  and  politely  asking  “to  whom  they  were 
indebted,”  and  “  how  much  they  had  to  pay  ?”  the  whole  trade  raise  a 
howl  that  the  invention  was  not  new,  and  all  at  once  a  host  of  would- 
be  inventors  rush  into  print  with  stories  of  the  wonders  they  accom¬ 
plished  dozens  of  years  ago !  Well,  the  writer  thinks  this  is 
conclusive — -if  these  inventors  had  originated  Mr.  Nelson’s  process  so 
long  ago,  how  is  it  that  the  entire  profession  refused  or  neglected  to 
adopt  it  until  educated  by  Mr.  Nelson  how  to  do  it  ?  But,  sir,  is  it  not 
a  pitiable  thing  that  business  men  should  combine  together  to  take  by 
force  that  for  which  they  refuse  to-  j>ay,  and  use  it  for  their  own  aggran¬ 
disement.  Y our  strictures  upon  the  Patent  Law  of  England  are  some¬ 
what  late  in  the  day,  as  we  find  that  our  go-ahead  cousins  are  advocating 
the  adoption  of  the  British  principle  of  free  trade  in  patents  to  all 
comers,  leaving  the  virtue  of  each  to  be  settled  from  its  commercial 
and  industrial  aspect.  All  attempts  to  sit  in  judgment  to  discriminate 
on  proposed  patent  rights  by  paid  officials  having  miserably  broken 
down,  the  war-cry  so  often  raised  against  all  patent  rights  emanates 
from  our  selfish,  grasping  nature—  a  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  an 
advantage  without  paying  for  it.  In  your  extracts  of  published  notices 
referring  to  experiments  in  the  use  of  rough-surfaced  paper  for  litho¬ 
graphic  purposes,  there  are  none  that  could  by  any  process  of  law 
constitute  a  publication  of  what  Mr.  Nelson  claims  as  his  invention  ; 
and  this,  according  to  your  own  showing,  proves  the  validity  of  the 
claim ;  nobody  had,  up  to  the  year  1867,  shown  in  such  a  practical 
manner  how  to  prepare  grained  plates  for  such  a  purpose  specially ; 
nor  had  they  coated  paper  to  be  grained  on  such  plates  for  drawing 
upon,  vice  lithographic  stone.  Dreaming  is  not  inventing  ;  proposing 
does  not  constitute  a  patentable  claim.  The  law  recognizes  the  first 
person,  and  none  other,  who  brings  to  a  practical  issue  a  novelty  of 
utility  in  any  branch  of  manufactures  by  which  production  is  enhanced 
and  labour  saved.  That  the  Nelson  Patent  has  produced  all  this  is 
admitted  by  your  own  words,  as  you  say  “  thousands  of  lithographers 
are  now  using  it  ”  ;  and  you  feelingly  think  of  the  great  inconvenience 
these  thousands  will  be  put  to  if  they  are  compelled  to  pay  Mr.  Nelson 
for  his  property.  Y ou  seem  to  think  it  better  that  one  should  suffer  rather 
than  the  many.  Your  homily,  so  kindly  administered  to  Mr.  Nelson 
in  your  concluding  paragraph,  leads  one  to  suppose  you  are  en  rapport 
with  the  identical  jurymen  that  are  to  try  the  case,  as  you  say  he  has 
thrown  away  his  £[150  on  stamp-duty  foolishly.  Now  I  would  suggest, 
in  all  manliness,  to  those  “thousands”  of  lithographers  who  have 
admittedly  reaped,  and  are  reaping,  so  much  advantage  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  process  (which,  be  it  still  remembered,  was  a  dead  letter 
up  to  1867),  would  it  not  be  more  honourable  and  honest  to  subscribe 
the  above,  or  a  larger  sum,  and  handsomely  present  it  to  Mr.  Nelson  in 
gratitude  for  his  labours  in  their  interest  ?  And,  if  so,  I  am  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  Mr.  Nelson’s  better  nature  would  not  suggest  to  him  the 
propriety  of  returning  the  graceful  compliment  by  at  once  handing  over 
all  his  rights  to  the  public  for  the  general  good  of  the  art  for  which 
both  he  and  his  highly-gifted  manager,  Mr.  Ramage,  have  done  so 

muc^-  Joseph  Lewis. 

Sandy  mount  Castle,  Dublin,  Nov.,  1875. 

[We  are  very  pleased  to  give  insertion  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis’s  letter, 


Nov.  15,  1875.] 
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as  we  are  desirous  that  both  sides  of  the  case  should  be  presented  fully 
and  fairly  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Lewis  will  find,  on  reference,  that 
we  said,  if  Mr.  Nelson  “should  now  decide  on  litigation,  and  lose 
his  cause,"  that  then  he  would  have  thrown  away  ^150 ;  this  is  very 
different  from  our  correspondent’s  version. — Ed.] 


THE  VALIDITY  OF  NELSON’S  PATENT. 

Sir, — I  was  somewhat  surprised,  in  perusing  your  last,,  to  notice  a 
revival  of  what  might  be  termed  the  Nelson  grained  paper  farce, 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  patentee  in  his  notice  of  the  Scots¬ 
man  newspaper  of  last  month.  Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  this  patent,  and  on  the  mischief  and  damage 
to  Lithography  if  such  claims  as  Mr.  Nelson’s  can  be  made  and 
upheld. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  rise  and  progress  of  Lithography,  and 
the  gigantic  strides  it  has  so  recently  made,  but  must  have  noticed  that 
in  its  development  great  improvements  from  time  to  time  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  been  made  ;  and  were  a  history  of  such  progressions  written, 
it  would,  I  apprehend,  occupy  a  goodly  volume.  From  its  infancy  it 
has  been  inventing  and  improving  itself,  so  to  speak.  At  the  early 
stage  of  Senefelder’s  rude  discovery,  up  to  its  more  perfect  growth  of 
the  present  day,  is  a  long  road,  and  every  improvement  has  been  a 
natural  development  of  itself,  or  a  history  of  a  continuous  and  ever- 
accelerating  progress,  as  each  succeeding  improvement  was  an  inherit¬ 
ance  of  a  preceding  one,  and  therefore  got  the  benefit  of  this  spirit  of 
progressiveness.  Take,  for  example,  the  first  efforts  in  Lithography, 
when  it  was  only  and  could  only  be  applied  to  black  work,  and  see 
what  a  distance  it  is  to  the  elaborate  colour-printing  now  practised, 
with  its  colour-stones  and  its  manifold  methods  of  manipulating  the 
same, — all  the  outcome  of  this  evolution  of  the  art.  Thence  it  is,  that 
it  has,  as  it  were,  grown  into  its  present  dimensions.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  its  development  but  what  was  prognosticatad  by  its  discoverer 
—  Senefelder.  Processes  of  colour  and  chalk  -  printing,  printing 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  making  an,  artificial  stone  plate,  &c.,  were 
all  thought  of  and  experimented  upon  by  him  ;  and  even  this  disputed 
grained  paper  process,  if  invented  at  all,  was  invented  by  Senefelder. 
Now,  what  for  my  present  purpose  I  wish  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
above  facts,  is,  that  were  all  those  who  have  benefitted  by  these  pro¬ 
cesses  to  have  taken  out  patents  like  the  Messrs.  Nelson,  Lithography 
at  the  present  time  would  have  been  in  an  embryo  state,  and  nothing 
as  a  fine  art. 

I  do  not  deny  to  Messrs.  Nelson  the  credit  of  having  improved  the 
method  of  graining  paper,  just  as  others  have  in  like  manner  improved 
upon  other  processes  in  lithography,  and  which  may  have  been  in  like 
manner  useful  for  some  classes  of  work  ;  but  that  they  invented  it,  or 
that  it  is  an  “  invention  ”  in  itself,  and  fitting  to  be  protected  by  patent 
rights,  I  beg  leave  to  doubt.  There  are  hundreds  of  patents  taken  out 
in  this  country  which  possess  no  more  originality  than  the  new  moon 
■which  follows  the  old  ;  for  this  evil  of  patenting  known  processes,  and 
claiming  the  rights  attached  to  a  patent,  because  they  were  the  first  to 
patent  it,  is  nothing  new  in  that  strange  incongruity  known  as  our 
patent  laws ;  and  I  demur  to  the  doctrine  that  advocates  the  right  of 
one  who  sees  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  known  process  in  art 
to  exclude  others  from  participating  in  its  benefits  by  patent  rights  or 
otherwise.  You  have  only  to  look  through  some  of  the  patent  lists  at 
any  time,  and  see  how  this  evil  has  grown  into  extraordinary  dimensions 
of  late,  from  this  false  doctrine.  Protect  patent  rights  as  much  as  is 
possible  by  law,  but  see  that  they  are  rights,  and  not  spurious  ones. 

The  question  of  originality  of  invention  in  this  grained  paper,  and 
the  law  pertaining  to  it,  I  will  not  discuss  here,  as  it  has  been  so  ably 
handled  by  you  in  your  last,  and  by  others  in  the  earlier  issues  of  The 
Lithographer,  but  will  simply  content  myself  by  saying,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  Messrs.  Nelson’s  claims  aright,  they  claim  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  use  and  manufacture  grained  paper  for  lithographic  purposes, 
of  whatever  kind — whether  grained  or  embossed,  no  matter  how  ! — so 
that,  as  you  put  it,  were  one  to  coat  a  rough  sheet  of  drawing-paper 
with  transfer  composition,  and  drawing  on  it  with  lithographic  chalk, 
would  be  infringing  their  patent !  Such  a  claim  as  this  is  monstrous, 
and,  if  valid  in  every  respect,  the  sooner  our  patent  laws  are  extinguished 
altogether  the  better.  Yours,  &c., 

Delta. 


COPPERPLATE  TRANSFERS. 

Sir, — I  have  been  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  publication, 
in  the  Grammar  of  Lithography,  of  instructions  for  taking  transfers 
from  copperplate,  &c.,  and  transferring  them  to  stone.  If  you  do  not 
intend  to  treat  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  could  you  kindly  supply  me 
with  the  information  privately,  for  which  I  will  gladly  pay  ?  I  have 


copperplate  and  litho  presses,  but,  at  present,  I  am  in  the  dark  on  the 
subject  of  transferring. 

I  find  your  journal  exceedingly  useful— so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I 
am  indebted  to  it  for  all  I  know  on  the  subject  of  Lithography. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  H. 

[We  cannot  give  our  correspondents  private  instructions  in  litho¬ 
graphy,  but  will  help  them  all  we  can  through  the  pages  of  the 
Printing  Timer  and  Lithographer.  The  information  required 
in  this  instance  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  space  devoted  to  our 
Answers  to  Correspondents,  and  would  be  of  little  service  to  a  novice, 
unless  explained  at  length.  “  C.  H.”  will  consider  himself  fortunate 
when  we  announce  that  this  subject  forms  Chapter  XI.  of  our  Grammar, 
and  will  appear  next  month.  We  thank  “  C.  H.”  for  his  opinion, — 
only  a  re-echo  of  many, — of  the  value  of  our  work. — -Ed.] 


LITHO  ROLLERS. 

Sir, — Will' you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers,  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  best  means  of  glazing  litho  rollers  for  colour  work  ;  also 
of  the  best  method  of  preserving  black  rollers  and  keeping  them  soft 
when  they  have  to  be  laid  by  any  length  of  time?*'  I  find  that  they  dry 
up  very  soon  when  rolled  in  varnish,  and  smearing  them  with  tallow 
or  suet  causes  much  trouble  when  they  come  to  be  worked  again,  by 
soiling  the  stone  in  printing. 

Y  our  reply  will  oblige 

X.  L. 

[The  mode  of  making  glazed  rollers  is  simply  that  of  covering  them 
with  a  colour  that  dries  quickly,  such  as  orange-lead,  either  with  or 
without  other. driers,  and  varnish.  After  rolling  it  in  the  colour,  set  the 
roller  aside  to  dry  in  such  a  position  that  the  newly  applied  ink  will  not 
come  into  contact  with  anything.  More  than  one  coat  can  be  given  if 
necessary.  When  new  rollers  are  intended  for  this  purpose,-  the  seam 
should  be  made  so  that  the  smooth  side  of  the  leather.may.be  outside. 
In  setting  rollers  aside,  something  of  a  non-drying  quality  ■■must  be  used 
to  cover  them.  Animal  fats  afford  the  readiest  and  best  -  means  of 
effecting  the  object,  and  our  correspondent  must  be  content  to  take  the 
trouble  to  clean  it  off  completely  before  use,  and  he  will  then  avoid 
the  vexation  of  soiling  the  stone.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents 
may  give  us  more  information  on  this  subject. — Ed.] 


TRANSFERS  FROM  MUSIC  PLATES. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  how.transfers  from 
white-metal  music-plates  are  best  pulled  ?  I  have  tried  the  ordinary 
copperplate  method,  but  cannot  get  the  soft-  surface  of  this  metal  pro¬ 
perly  clean. 

I  have  some  music  to  print-,  and  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  “  Green 
Isle,”  cannot  make  it  pay  to  send.it  to  an  experienced  music-printer. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  numerous  readers  will  have  pity  on 

Ireland.  W .  P. 


A  BATCH  OF  QUERIES. 

SrR, — I  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
reply  to  the  following  inquiries.  I  do  not  know  what  your  inquiry-fee 
is,  but  inclose  twelve  postage-stamps. 

1st.  Does  Kamptulicon  or  India-rubber  underneath  the  lithographic 
stone  reduce  the  liability  of  breakage? 

2nd.  Can  good  results  for  commercial  work  be  obtained  from  zine 
plates  at  the  litho  press  ? 

3rd.  Is.the  process  of  preparing  zinc  plates  for  work  difficult  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

D.  W.  PI. 

[We  do  not  accept  of  fees,  and  have  returned  your  stamps  ;  nor  can 
we  undertake  to  reply  privately  to  our  correspondents,  as  our  object  is 
to  benefit  our  readers  at  large  by  our  answers. 

1.  Kamptulicon  and  India-rubber  will  not  prevent  the  breakage  of 
stones,  though  they  are  generally  used  under  that  idea.  They  are  use¬ 
ful  in  keeping  the  bed  of  the  press  dry  and  the  stone  from  slipping. 
The  breaking  of  stones  is  usually  due  to  uneven  backs  or  improper 
packing.  The  latter  is  better  made  of  several  thin  pieces  of  paper  than 
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one  or  two  thick  ones.  Some  printers  fix  one  stone  upon  another  with 
plaster  of  Paris  for  all  work  except  retransfers,  and  knock  them  off  again 
as  soon  as  used.  Grinding  thejback  to  a  generally  level  surface  is  also 
a  good  precaution. 

2.  We  cannot  recommend  zinc  plates  as  substitutes  for  stones,  as  they 
are  more  troublesome  to  print  from.  When  the  work  is  very  large, 
they  are  frequently  preferred  for  their  greater  portability. 

3.  Zinc  plates  are  more  difficult  to  prepare  than  stones,  requiring  at 
the  least  to  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  at  once  rapidly  dried  to  pre¬ 
vent  oxidation. — Ed.] 


THE  ANASTATIC  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Could  any  of  your  readers  kindly  help  me  out  of  the  following 
difficulty  ? — I  am  trying  my  hand  at  Anastatic  Printing,  and  by  way  of 
practice  I  have  produced  several  times  a  very  good  set-off  from  a  wood 
engraving  on  to  the  zinc  plate  ;  but  on  rolling  up,  previous  to  etching, 
the  shades  or  close  lines  of  the  picture  become  blocked,  which  come 
out  in  printing  one  black  mass.  I  have  looked  over  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Lithographer,  and  in  No.  26,  August  1,  1872,  and  also 
January  same  year  (Dictionary  of  Lithography),  I  find  the  process 
described,  and  the  remedy  for  the  lines  running  one  into  the  other  is 
the  application  of  phosphatic  acid.  This  acid  I  have  tried  at  several 
London  chemists  to  get,  but  they  all  say  they  know  of  no  such  acid. 
Phosphoric  acid  I  have  tried,  but  it  is  no  good.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  since  the  recommendation  of  the  above  acid  by  Professor  Faraday, 
in  1845,  there  is  some  more  modern  and  effective  remedy.  I  find  also 
the  disheartening  difficulty  of  blocked  lines  occurs  in  work  drawn 
directly  on  the  zinc  plates.  Could  any  one  kindly  assist  me,  as  this 
process  will  save  me  an  immense  amount  of  time  ? 

Gravesend.  A  Poor  Man. 

[We  think  our  correspondent  is  taking  the  wrong  course  in  rolling 
up,  before  etching,  his  zinc  plates.  They  should  be  prepared  with  a 
freshly- prepared  solution  of  nut-galls,  and  dried  off  rapidly  by  warming 
underneath.  This  preparation  is  washed  off,  the  plate  gummed,  and 
dried  again  by  the  same  means.  The  gum  is  afterwards  washed  off 
with  water,  the  drawing  or  set-off  washed  out  with  turpentine,  and  then 
rolled  up  in  the  turps.  This  proceeding  should  be  successful  if  pro¬ 
perly  managed.  Phosphatic  acid  is  an  old  name.  We  believe  there  are 
two  acids  of  phosphorus — the  orthophosphoric  acid  and  metaphosphoric 
acid.  That  used  by  some  persons  in  zincography  may  be  simply  pre¬ 
pared  by  placing  a  stick  or  two  of  phosphorus  in  a  bottle  of  water, 
leaving  their  ends  exposed  above  the  water.  In  a  few  days  the  air  will 
have  acted  upon  the  exposed  ehds,  and  the  water  dissolving,  the  newly 
formed  oxide  will  become  a  weak  solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  We 
give  this,  but  think  the  nut-galls  the  most  reliable. — Ed.] 


THE  BOOK  POST. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me,  through  the  columns  of  The  Printing 
Times,  to  call  the  attention  of  printers  to  a  regulation  which  has  just 
been  put  in  force  by  the  Post  Office  authorities  ?  The  proof  of  a 
circular,  accompanied  by  the  MS.,  was  forwarded  by  book  post,  but 
the  customer  was  charged  an  additional  penny,  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  the  packet  contained  a  letter.  After  a  correspondence,  extending 
over  some  time,  we  are  at  last  definitively  informed  that  this  charge  was 
rightly  made,  “  as  infringing  the  regulations  of  the  book  post.”  The 
publication  of  this  information  will  be  a  useful  caution  to  printers,  who, 
as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  have  hitherto  supposed  they  were  at 
liberty  to  forward  by  book  post  the  MS.  with  the  proofs  of  any  work 
intrusted  to  them. — We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Clifton,  Nov.  10.  E.  AUSTIN  &  SON. 

[We  have  sent  thousands  of  packets  which  contained  MS.  and 
proof  by  the  book  post,  and  have  never  once  known  them  objected  to 
or  returned.  The  question  is  important  to  our  readers,  and  we  trust 
that  the  authorities,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  Treasury,  will 
not  overlook  what  they  may  be  fairly  considered  to  owe  to  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  more  particularly  to  those  who  are  connected  with 
literary  pursuits.  It  is  a  matter  demanding  liberal,  and  not  pedantic 
treatment. — Ed.] 


A  New  Quarterly. — The  new  psychological  and  philosophical 
quarterly  to  be  called  Mind ,  announced  some  time  ago,  will  appear 
in  January  next. 


^nsfcoers  to  Cormjjottfrents. 


C.  H.  S.,  Cirencester,  is  thanked  for  his  courtesy. 

H.  S.,  Oxford. — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded.  Thanks  for  all 
your  trouble. 

F.  &  T.,  London. — The  inaccuracy  occurred  in  the  copy  supplied  by 
our  advertisers  ;  but  we  will  remedy  it  in  future. 

T.  G.,  Stuttgart. — Your  kind  communication  is  to  hand.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  We  shall  be  writing  to  you  before  long.' 

H.  L.  &  Co.,  New  York.-— You  will  perceive  we  have  in  part 
received  your  reply  to  our  request ;  but  the  promised  steel  engraving, 
about  which  we  have  some  curiosity,  has  not  reached  us  :  have  you 
sent  it  ? 

Photo-lithography. — F.  T.,  Tonbridge. — You  probably  possess 
as  much  information  on  this  subject  as  we  can  give  in  this  place. 
Photolithography  will  be  treated  of  in  our  “  Grammar  ”  in  due  course. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  much  information  to  be  found  in  our  past  volumess 
in  Captain  Abney’s  little  manual,  and  in  a  work  by  Sir  Henry  Jame, 
on  Photozincography.  So  much  depends  upon  manipulation  all  through, 
that  we  do  not  wonder  you  have  not  been  quite  successful.  Persevere. 

S.  W.,  Rochester,  N.Y. — Our  correspondent  says  “  I  have 
charge  of  an  office  here,  where  we  run  one  cylinder  and  three  job 
presses,  and  are  turning  out  a  large  quantity  of  work.  Being  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  twenty-three  years’  growth  (and  a  Londoner  too),  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  comes  doubly  welcome  to 
me,  bringing  with  it  news  that  is  to  me  of  far  more  value  than  a  book 
or  paper  that  merely  satisfies  the  mind  with  something  that  is  of  no 
import,  and  often  fictitious.  It  is  to  me  a  sad  reflection  that  printers’ 
literature  is  not  more  liberally  patronized  than  it  is.  I  wish  you  every 
success  in  your  work  of  keeping  the  craft  informed  ;  but,  by  the  way, 
I  sometimes  wish  you  could  give  a  little  more  space  to  items  of  interest 
to  letter-press  printers.  I  have  sent  you  a  few  samples  of  our  work. 
What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  I  trust  you  will  consider  me  a  friend  of 
The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer.”  Our  correspondent’s 
samples  suffer  from  being  set  in  type  that  is  lacking  in  grace  and 
elegance  ;  the  result  is,  that,  though  very  fairly  displayed,  and  worked 
off  at  press  very  well,  his  specimens  have  a  coarse  look  which  we 
cannot  admire. 

The  Bibliography  of  Printing. — For  a  long  time  past  we  have 
been  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  Bibliography  of  Printing, 
and  we  hope  very  shortly  to  present  our  readers  with  the  results  of  our 
labours.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  assistance  and 
suggestions  of  any  of  our  readers  who  have  materials  to  place  at  our 
disposal,  or  who  may  be  willing  in  any  way  to  assist  the  enterprise — 
one  which  is  in  every  sense  worthy  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Craft. 
We  have  to  thank  several  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad  for  their 
kind  replies  to  our  requests  in  connection  with  this  subject. 


\*  Our  correspondents  must,  as  far  as  possible,  refrain  from 
entailing  upon  us  the  trouble  of  private  communications,  for  which  we 
have  not  time.  Many  of  our  friends  pay  us  the  compliment  of  making 
us  “  standing  counsel  ”  in  all  their  difficulties,  and  seem  to  credit  us 
alike  with  inexhaustible  good-nature  and  knowledge. 


Jto'iia  ter  ^bfoerlraers. 


The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 
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THE  LONDON  SOCIETY  OF  COMPOSITORS  AND 
TRADE-UNION  POLITY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

E  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention 
to  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  “  Report  of 
Delegates  to  the  Trades’  Union  Congress 
held  at  Glasgow,  October  n  to  16,  1875.” 
The  delegates  referred  to  are  those  deputed 
by  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  and 
consisted  of  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  the  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  Henry  Self,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society.  We  will  say  at  the  outset  that 
the  Report  is  full  and  circumstantial  without 
being  diffuse,  and  that  its  tone  is  eminently 
judicious,  intelligent,  and  even  statesmanlike. 
The  latter  word  is  used  deliberately.  There  are 
those  who  regard  the  working  class  as  being, 
generally  speaking,  deficient  in  the  capacity  for 
government;  as  being  affected  more  by  passion, 
self-interest,  and  transitory  emotion,  than  by  deliberate 
thought  and  settled  principles.  This  paper  will  go  to  dis¬ 
prove  such  a  view,  and  demonstrates  that  their  politics  are 
definite  and  well  understood ;  while  it  further  indicates 
that  these  politics  are  discussed,  and  action  upon  them 
taken,  by  men  who  are — at  all  events,  some  of  them — 
thoughtful,  reasonable,  and  high-minded. 

This  Congress  was  an  assemblage  of  delegates  from 
many  of  the  trades  throughout  the  country.  This  year 
there  were  1 2 1  delegates  present,  representing  an  aggregate 
total  of  426,000  trades  unionists.  It  was  a  falling-off  from 
the  previous  Congress  numerically,  but  the  tone  of  the 
proceedings  probably  compensated  for  the  diminution  in 
numbers.  The  subjects  discussed  comprised  nearly  every 
legislative  enactment  affecting  the  members  in  their  capa¬ 
cities  as  working  men  : — 

"trades  Union  Acts  ;  Compensation  to  Workmen  ;  Composition  and 
Payment  of  Juries  ;  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  of  Magistrates ;  the 


Appointment  and  Administration  of  Law  by  qualified  and  unqualified 
Magistrates  ;  the  Small  Penalties  Acts ;  Workshops  Regulation  Bill 
and  Women  working  in  Brickfields  ;  Truck  Act ;  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill ;  Representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament ;  Appointment  of  In¬ 
spectors  under  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts  and  the  Hours 
Regulation  Acts  ;  Arbitration  on  Trades’  Disputes  ;  the  Patent  Laws  ; 
and  the  Sweating  System. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  and  succinct  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  present  politics  of  the  industrial  orders  ; 
and  the  general  result  of  this  year’s  deliberations  is  that 
the  following  will  form  the  programme  of  action  for  their 
Parliamentary  Committee  during  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament : — 

1.  The  Amendment  of  the  Trades’  Union  Act  of  1871. 

2.  Alteration  of  the  law  so  that  workmen  or  their  families  may 

be  able  to  sue  employers  in  the  event  of  injury  or  death  from 
accidents  due  to  negligence. 

3.  A  Workshops  Regulation  Bill  for  Women  and  Children,  and  the 

extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works. 

4.  An  Act  to  prevent  Truck,  by  making  compulsory  weekly  pay¬ 

ments  to  workmen  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

5.  An  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  Seamen’s  Lives,  by  preventing 

the  sending  of  ill-found  and  unseaworthy  vessels  to  sea. 

6.  Reconstruction  of  the  Small  Penalties  Act  on  the  principle  that 

imprisonment  should  only  be  used  as  a  method  of  enforcing  pay¬ 
ment  after  failure  of  all  other  means,  and  as  a  last  resort.  Con¬ 
sideration  by  Parliament  of  the  important  constitutional  question 
of  what  limit  should  be  placed  upon  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
magistrates,  which  deprives  citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission  as  to  the  state  of  the  laws  and 
procedure  relating  to  summary  jurisdiction,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  law  has  been  administered  by  qualified  and  unquali¬ 
fied  magistrates  ;  and  also  as  to  the  mode  of  their  appointment 
and  removal. 

7.  Reduction  of  the  Qualification  of  Jurymen,  to  admit  workmen  to 

discharge  the  civil  duties  of  jurymen,  and  payment  for  the  duties 
so  discharged. 

Even  had  we  space  to  epitomise  the  discussions  on  these 
subjects,  it  would  hardly  fall  within  our  province  to  engage 
in  what  is  essentially  matter  for  the  general  Press.  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Printers’  view  of  the  matter,  and 
see  what  our  fellow-craftsmen  think  of  the  trades-union 
policy  and  programme.  The  delegates  say  : — 

Frankly,  then,  we  believe  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
delegates  have  been  of  infinite  service  to  the  cause  of  labour  in  bringing 
about  a  repeal  of  those  laws  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  us  as 
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trades  unionists,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  to  their 
initiative  in  appointing  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  watch  over  and 
press  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  the  special  grievances  of  which 
we  had  to  complain,  is  due  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  which 
cramped  our  action  and  placed  the  members  of  our  societies  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  position  to  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  But  while  thus  admitting  the  necessity  and  utility  of  these 
Congresses  in  the  past,  and  the  ability  with  which  their  objects  have 
been  carried  out,  we  confess  we  are  not  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  their  continuance  in  the  future,  at  least  at  such  frequent  intervals, 
is  desirable,  now  that  the  chief  difficulties  which  beset  us  are  removed 
from  our  path  ;  for,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the  questions 
yet  to  be  dealt  with,  as  laid  down  in  the  programme  for  the  ensuing 
Session  of  Parliament,  are  of  special  interest  to  us  as  working  men,  and 
affect  us  perhaps  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  community,  yet 
we  think  others  are  of  Imperial  rather  than  of  sectional  importance,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  from  a  totally  different  standpoint  than  that  which 
appertains  to  us  as  members  of  trades  associations.  In  short,  it  struck 
us  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  make  our  societies  mediums  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  agitation  of  all  sorts  of  general  questions  of  politics — a  convic¬ 
tion  which  arises  not  so  much  from  the  resolutions  passed  as  the  arguments 
by  which  they  were  supported ,  and  therefore  we  think  that  this  tendency 
should  be  carefully  watched ;  for  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  dispute 
the  general  proposition  that  you  cannot  discuss  a  question  that  has  for  its 
object  the  amendment  of  the  laws  that  govern  us  without  talking  politics, 
yet,  to  use  a  form  of  expression  now  so  much  in  vogue,  there  are  “poli¬ 
tics  and  politics,” — there  are  those  politics  which  specially  affect  us  in 
so  far  as  they  place  us  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  rest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  these  being  granted,  we  presume  working  men  would  be  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  upon  them  ;  but  there  are  other  questions  which  only 
touch  us  as  parts  of  the  general  body,  and  as  to  the  policy  of  which 
working  men  would  probably  be  found  to  disagree  as  widely  as  any 
other  portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  therefore  we  maintain  that 
if  we  are  to  have  the  consideration  of  such  matters  forced  upon  our 
societies  by  the  action  of  future  Congresses,  there  is  a  danger  of  intro¬ 
ducing  elements  of  discord  into  our  ranks  that  would  split  us  into  two 
hostile  camps.  Another  thing  we  have  observed  with  much  regret,  and 
that  is,  that  while  denouncing  class  legislation,  evidence  was  not  wanting 
among  some  of  the  delegates  of  a  desire  to  adopt  that  kind  of  legislation 
for  themselves,  and  against  these  tendencies  we  have  felt  it  right  to  utter 
our  protest. 

We  contend  that  the  tone  of  these  remarks  anqrly  justifies 
the  encomium  we  have  passed  upon  the  good  sense  and 
shrewdness  of  the  Compositors'  delegates.  Such  excellent 
reasoning  goes  far  to  cut  away  the  ground  on  which  is 
founded  one  of  the  chief  arguments  against  Unionism ;  that 
it  tends  to  make  a  new  party  in  the  State — a  party  which  is 
not  for  the  good  of  all,  but  of  one  section ;  and  that  any 
legislation  of  the  character  desired  by  the  unions  would  be 
class  legislation  of  a  narrow,  selfish,  interested  character. 
We  see  here  that  the  London  Compositors  can  draw  a  line 
between  their  rights  as  citizens  and  their  rights  as  workmen  ; 
that  they  appreciate  the  value  of  the  latter  being  maintained 
by  trade  association,  and  the  former  being  preserved  by  the 
existing  national  and  political  organizations.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  the  welfare  and  progress  of  all  are  conserved 
by  the  distinction  being  held  inviolate. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  were  all  the  other  affiliated 
societies  to  take  up  a  similar  position.  There  is  really  no 
reason  whatever  that  a  man  should  compromise  his  prin¬ 
ciples  by  joining  his  own  trade  society.  Yet  working  men 
generally  fail  to  see  this  ;  and  usually  endeavour  to  utilize 
the  undoubted  power  possessed  by  their  trade  organizations 
for  the  furtherance  of  objects  which  belong  essentially  to 
Imperial  politics.  The  -  Printers  are  entitled  to  all  honour 
for  thus  boldly  avowing  and  justifying  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  extract. 

As  a  class,  printers  are  accustomed  to  discussion  and  to 
arriving  at  a  decision  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the 
majority.  That  distinctively  Printers’  institution— the 
“  chapel,”  educates  them  to  legislate  in  this  way,  and  we  see 
the  influences  of  it  in  their  deliberations  outside  the  printing- 
office,  upon  matters  that  have  a  far  wider  scope  and  a 
vastly  increased  importance. 

This  Report  is,  in  truth,  a  document  worthy  of  perusal  by 
all  trades  unionists,  and  as  long  as  the  Compositors’  Union 


acts  up  to  the  views  herein  set  out,  it  has  so  far  a  right  to  the 
respect  of  every  sensible  employer.  There  are  points  on 
which  employers  and  employed  must  necessarily  differ, 
matters  in  which  the  interests  of  the  masters  and  those  of 
the  men  cannot  easily  be  made  coincident ;  but,  after  all, 
these  are  comparatively  few.  They  are  probably  capable 
of  still  further  diminution ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  the  Report  to  which  we  have  referred 
will  tend  to  minimize  them. 


AMERICAN  CHROMO  PAPERS. 

THE  manufacture  of  specially-prepared  materials  for 
the  production  of  better  results  in  any  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  industries,  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  importance  to  which 
that  industry  has  arrived.  Now  the  paper-mills  of  this 
country  have  usually  been  so  fully  occupied,  that  our  paper- 
makers  have  not  troubled  themselves  with  the  improvement 
of  paper  especially  suitable  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  photographer  and  chromo-lithographer. 

In  England  attention  has  mainly  been  engaged  in  per¬ 
fecting  machinery  and  improving  the  quality  of  paper  in 
ordinary  use  and  for  common  purposes,  rather  than  in 
making  a  special  article,  which  would  command  but  a  limited 
sale,  even  if  one  maker  could  draw  to  himself  the  whole  of 
the  demand.  Thus  in  the  earlier  days  of  photography  its 
devotee  had  to  select  from  the  stock  of  the  stationer  what 
seemed  best  to  answer  his  purpose,  which  he  usually  found 
to  be  the  older  makes.  For  negative  work  our  English 
papers  were  found  best  suited  to  the  calotype  negative  pro¬ 
cess,  but  for  the  positive  prints  taken  from  them,  continental 
papers  which  were  sized  with  starch  were  shown  to  be 
better.  The  result  has  been  that  the  demand  has  in¬ 
creased  so  much  that  every  attention  is  now  paid  to  its 
manufacture  at  the  two  mills  which  send  into  this  and  other 
countries  nearly  all  the  paper  used  for  printing  upon  albu- 
menized  paper.  Even  now,  however,  it  apppears  that  the 
photographer  is  not  satisfied,  as  the  Societe  d}  Encouragement 
of  Paris  is  offering  a  prize  of  2,000  francs  in  1880,  for  a 
good  photographic  paper.  Specimens,  &c.,  are  to  be  de¬ 
posited  with  the  secretary  of  the  Society  before  January  1st 
of  the  year  in  which  the  prize  is  to  be  given. 

We  are  led  into  these  observations  by  the  trial  we  have 
made  of  the  American  Chromo  Paper,  newly  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Mr.  Victor  E.  Mauger,  of  New  York. 
It  would  appear  that  the  great  development  of  chromo¬ 
printing  in  America  has  attracted  the  attention  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  enterprise  of  transatlantic  paper-manufacturers, 
who  seem  determined  to  do  in  America  for  Lithographic 
colour-printing  what  has  been  done  by  the  continental 
paper-makers  for  photography ;  viz.,  to  supply  a  chemically 
pure  paper  of  great  substance  and  high  finish,  which  shall 
in  effect  maintain  its  size,  under  the  varying  influences  of 
pressure  and  alternations  of  dry  and  damp  atmosphere. 

We  need  not  point  out  to  our  practical  readers  what  a 
boon  it  must  be  to  colour-printers  to  have  paper  fulfilling 
these  important  conditions,  and  they  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  we  can  express  our  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  American  Chromo  Paper.  We  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  samples  of  printing  and  testimonials,  but  have 
otlrselves  submitted  the  paper  to  severer  tests  than  it  is 
likely  to  meet  with  in  actual  work,  and  we  have  found  the 
American  Chromo  Paper  better  than  any  other  make  we 
have  before  met  with  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  chromo- 
lithographic  printing.  We  understand  this  paper  may  be 
had  in  Royal  from  50  to  100  lb.  to  the  ream,  and  other 
sizes  and  weights  in  proportion. 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  we  think  that  our  English 
paper-makers  are  very  wrong  in  their  apathy,  which  they 
will  probably  regret  when  it  is  too  late,  and  the  market  has 
been  taken  from  them.  As  Englishmen,  we  frankly  confess 
we  should  have  preferred  to  have  been  able  to  assign  the 
credit  of  such  an  improvement  in  Lithographic  paper  to 
this  country ;  but  in  respect  to  the  advancement  of  the  Art 
of  Lithography,  we  can  affect  no  particular  nationality,  but 
must  avow  ourselves — to  paraphrase  a  well-known  utterance 
— Lithographers  first  and  Englishmen  afterwards. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
TYPOGRAPHY. 

In  Two  Parts. — Part  II. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  INVENTION. 

WE  resume  our  translation  of  the  interesting  article 
on  this  subject,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Archiv 
filr  Buchdruckcrkunst,  annotating  it,  as  we  proceed,  with  a 
few  remarks  of  our  own. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  important 
printed  works  of  that  early  period,  and  to  compare  the 
quality  of  those  which  were  produced  by  Gutenberg  with 
those  which  were  printed  after  Fust  and  Schoeffer  had  got 
possession  of  the  new  invention. 

Small  prayer-books  and  other  unimportant  works  were  the 
first-fruits  of  the  printing-press.  The  not  inconsiderable 
gain  which  arose  from  their  sale,  and  the  gradual  improve¬ 
ments  effected  in  the  technicalities  of  the  art,  then  led  to 
the  desire  to  produce  a  larger  work.  There  could  not 
well  be  two  opinions  as  to  which  book  should  be  so  re¬ 
produced  ;  for  what  book  more  suitable,  and  more  likely 
to  meet  with  a  large  circulation,  than  a  printed  Bible  ?  Con¬ 
vinced  of  this,  the  work  was  vigorously  taken  in  hand ;  and 
in  1455  or  1456  was  issued  from  Gutenberg’s  press  the  first 
large  book  printed  by  typography — the  so-called  Biblia 
Latina  Vu/gata,  or,  as  it  is  also  called — Gutenberg’s  42-line, 
undated  Bible,  in  two  folio  volumes. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark  that  many 
printers  are  not  aware  of  the  typographical  treasures  which 
are  on  view  to  the  public  at  the  British  Museum.  In  the 
department  of  printed  books,  Case  III.,  will  be  seen  a 
copy  of  this  identical  book,  from  the  library  of  George  III. 
This  work  of  art  consists  of  641  leaves ;  the  first  nine 
pages  contain  in  each  column  40  lines,  the  tenth  41  lines, 
and  all  the  other  pages  42  lines;  hence  its  name.*'  We 
find  neither  the  year  of  its  issue,  nor  the  name  or  place 
of  abode  of  its  printer,  specified  in  it ;  it  is  equally  devoid 
of  folios,  signatures,  printed  initials,  &c.  The  initials  are 
painted  in  in  both  the  parchment  and  paper  editions :  in 
the  former  in  gold  and  various  colours,  and  in  the  latter  in 
red  and  blue.  The  type  with  which  this  Bible  is  printed 
being  a  facsimile  of  that  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Missals  used  to  be  written,  was  therefore  called  “missal- 
type.”  That  cast  types  were  then  in  use  is  obvious  from 
the  apparent  symmetry  of  the  various  letters.f 


*  Two  issues  of  the  work  were  published,  one  on  parchment,  with 
brilliantly-drawn  initials,  decorated  with  gold ;  the  other  on  paper,  with 
drawings  of  alternate  blue  and  red  initials. 

t  The  appearance  of  the  page  indicates  that  some  of  the  words  were 
engraved  logotypes,  and  that  many  of  the  letters  were  cut,  and  not  cast ; 
the  book,  however,  was  obviously  printed  from  metal  characters  ;  and 
this  fact  throws  doubt  on  the  previous  statement  that  Gutenberg’s  first 
types  were  wooden  ones, — a  statement  which  we  incline  to  think,  in 
common  with  several  modern  writers,  is  altogether  without  foundation. 


There  are  only  25  copies  of  this  42-line  Bible  in  existence 
that  we  know  of;  6  of  these  are  printed  upon  parchment, 
the  remaining  18  or  19  upon  paper.  One  of  the  parchment 
copies  is  in  Leipzig,  and  another  in  Berlin ;  there  are  paper 
copies  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Leipzig,  Munich,  and 
Vienna.  One  proof  of  this  Bible  having  been  finished 
about  the  end  of  1455  *s  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  copy 
kept  in  the  Paris  Library  has  at  the  end  inscribed  in  it  the 
name  of  its  rubricator  and  bookbinder,  Heinrich  Cremer, 
and  the  date  of  the  “  Feast  of  the  Holy  Bartholomew 
(24  August),  1456.”  It  is  not,  then,  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  tedious  painting  in,  and  ornamentation  of, 
the  initials,  would  have  occupied  between  eight  and  nine 
months.* 

To  be  able  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  work 
just  mentioned,  which  was  produced  under  Gutenberg’s  ex¬ 
clusive  supervision,  and  another  in  which  Schceffer’s  artistic 
skill  is  apparent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
volume  which  made  its  appearance  on  the  14th  August, 
1457,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Psalterium.’T  This  is  the 
earliest  book  known  which  boasts  the  date  of  publication, 
the  name  of  its  printer,  and  the  place  of  its  issue,  as 
also  the  first  printed  initials.  It  contains  in  its  colophon 
the  express  statement  that  it  was  made  without  the  pen, 
in  that  year,  by  Johann  Fust  and  Peter  Schoeffer.  The 
whole  edition  of  this  work  is  printed  upon  fine  parch¬ 
ment,  in  large  folio  size.  The  several  verses  do  not  form 
break-lines,  but  “  run  on  ”  consecutively.  The  first  page  of 
the  “Psalterium”  contains  19  lines,  page  247  has  21  lines, 
and  all  the  remaining  pages  contain  20.  Here  also,  as 
with  most  of  the  early  printed  books,  we  find  neither  folios, 
signatures,  nor  catch-words  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  the  work  is  in  Latin,  and  reads 
as  follows  : — 

“Prtesens  spalmorum  [instead  of  “  psalmorum  ”]  codex 
venustate  capitalium  decoratus  Rubricationibusque  suffi- 
cienter  distinctus,  Adinventione  artificiosa  imprimendi  ac 
caracterizandi  absque  calami  ulla  exaratione  sic  effigiatus, 
Et  ad  eusebiam  dei  industrie  est  consummatus  Per  Johan- 
nem  fust,  Civem  moguntinum  Et  Petrum  Schoeffer  de 
Gernszheim.  Anno  domini  Millesimo  cccclvij.  In  vigilia 
Assumpcionis.” 

This  inscription  may  be  freely  translated  thus  : — “  Book 
of  Psalms,  decorated  with  elegant  capitals,  properly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  red  letters,  and  thus  figured  by  an 
artificial  invention  of  printing  or  charactering,  without 
the  use  of  any  pen,  is  for  the  glory  of  God  carefully  per¬ 
fected  by  John  Fust,  citizen  of  Mayence,  and  Peter 
Schoeffer,  of  Gernsheim.  Anno  Domini  1457,  upon  the 
Vigil  of  the  Assumption.” 

But  six  copies  are  known  to  exist  of  this  “  Psalterium  ”; 
the  finest  of  these  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
The  original  edition  readily  found  customers,  and  the  work 
was  so  well  patronized  that  it  ran  through  no  less  than  five 
editions  in  59  years,  as  under  :  the  first  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  14  August,  1457  ;  the  second,  29  August,  1459  ; 
the  third,  in  1490;  the  fourth,  in  1502;  and  the  fifth,  in 
1516. 

A  third  work  of  that  period  bore  the  following  title  : 
“  Guillelmi  Durandi  Rationale  divinorum  officiorum  1459.” 


*  The  “Mazarine”  Bible  has  already  been  described  in  our  pages 
(Lithographer,  vol.  iv.  page  142,  1873),  and  several  errors  which 
have  been  circulated  concerning  it  were  finally  refuted  by  Mr.  B. 
Quaritch,  through  whose  hands  a  copy  of  it  has  recently  passed. — Ed. 

t  A  copy  of  this  Psalterium  is  also  on  view  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  Archiv  might  have  added  that  it  is  the  first  specimen  of  colour- 
printing,  the  initial  letter  not  being  painted  by  hand.  Readers  of  our 
articles  on  Music  Printing  will  be  interested  in  the  large  choral  types 
for  church  use  which  are  contained  in  it. — Ed. 
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It  was  a  treatise  on  the  Church  customs  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  Guillelmus  Durandus  (died  1296),  a  Domi¬ 
nican  monk.  All  we  need  say  about  this  work  is,  that  it 
was  the  first  book  which  was  printed  throughout  with 
types  cast  after  Schoeffer’s  improved  method. 

On  the  25th  June,  1460,  appeared  the  “  Constitutiones 
dementis  V.  Papas”;  and  on  August  14,  1462,  the 
“  Biblia  sacra  latina  vulgatae  editionis  ex  translatione  et 
cum  praefatione  S.  Hieronymi.”  This  was  the  first  printed 
Bible  which  bore  a  date ;  but,  like  its  predecessors,  it 
boasted  neither  folios  nor  signatures,  &c.  It  formed  two 
volumes  in  large  folio,  of  239  and  242  leaves  respectively. 
Some  copies  are  printed  upon  parchment,  others  upon 
paper ;  there  are  two  columns  on  a  page,  and  each  column 
has  48  lines.  It  is  notable  that  no  initials  are  printed  in 
this  Bible ;  in  those  printed  upon  parchment  they  are 
painted  in  in  red  and  blue,  or  gold  and  purple ;  in  the 
paper  copies,  on  the  other  hand,  a  blank  space  is  left 
where  the  initials  should  be.  More  than  70  copies  of  this 
work  are  still  in  existence.* 

Subjecting  Gutenberg’s  “Biblia  Vulgata”  with  the  “Psal- 
terium,”  which  was  produced  by  the  united  co-operation 
of  Fust  and  Schceffer,  to  a  critical  examination,  we  find 
the  following  distinctive  features  characteristic  of  each. 
As  before  stated,  in  the  “  Biblia  Vulgata  ”  the  general 
symmetry  of  the  letters  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  cast  types  were  employed  for 
its  production.  The  obvious  difference  existing  between 
these  generally  awkward  and  frequently  oblong  characters, 
and  those  which  are  shown  in  the  “  Psalterium  ”  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  the  types  for  the  former  were  cast  by 
Gutenberg  alone,  before  he  and  Fust  had  yet  been  joined 
by  Schceffer. 

Further  comparing  those  two  works,  the  former,  of 
course,  appears  but  a  very  imperfect  first  attempt  at  print¬ 
ing;  yet,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  short  space 
of  time  (1440-1450)  during  which,  commencing  as  a 
mere  tyro,  Gutenberg  fitted  himself  to  embark  on  an  en¬ 
terprise  of  such  magnitude  as  the  printing  of  the  Bible  in 
question,  we  cannot  but  be  filled  with  amazement.  His 
tools  were  of  the  simplest  description,  as  they  must  always 
be  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  invention ;  his  types  were  cast 
in  a  most  primitive  manner.  The  matrices  were  formed 
of  lead,  and  were  no  doubt  much  injured  at  the  casting 
of  each  separate  letter.  The  filling  of  the  leaden  matrices 
with  hot  fluid  metal  would  naturally  cause  small  particles 
of  the  former  to  melt ;  and,  besides,  the  surface  would 
get  equally  injured  by  the  heat :  the  natural  result  of 
this  was  that  the  matrices  became  less  and  less  fitted  for 
casting  types  in  them,  and  the  letters  so  cast  became  quite 
blunted.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  two  works  in  question 
present  a  marked  difference.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
Gutenberg’s  artistic  taste  and  manual  dexterity  could  in  no 
way  compare  with  Schoeffer’s,  who  had  for  years  previous 
been  exclusively  engaged  upon  calligraphic  work,  drawing, 
and  similar  pursuits.  Another  strong  contrast  which  strikes 
one  on  comparing  the  originals  of  the  two  works,  is  the 
printing ;  the  superiority  of  the  “  Psalterium  ”  in  this  re¬ 
spect  also  is  a  marked  one.  Peter  Schceffer  seems  to  have 
understood  the  chemical  combination  of  a  first-class  prin¬ 
ters’  ink  thoroughly,  which  he,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
oil,  rendered  unsusceptible  of  the  effect  of  water,  &c.+ 
Gutenberg  seems  to  have  altogether  disregarded  this  point. 
The  “  register”  of  the  “backing  ”  pages  is  also  most  perfect 
in  the  same  work. 


*  See  the  copy  on  vellum  in  the  British  Museum,  Case  III.- — Ed. 

+  The  copy  of  the  Mazarine  Bible  in  the  British  Museum  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  printed  in  a  kind  of  distemper  colour. 


It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  preceding  article 
is  chiefly  founded  on  one  published  in  a  German  technical 
contemporary.  It  contains  many  statements  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  which  authorities  differ,  but  which  we  have 
not  space  to  discuss.  Many  of  the  exact  dates  will  pro¬ 
bably  ever  remain  in  uncertainty ;  as  Oxonides,  quoted 
by  Dibdin,  says  :  “  The  art  of  printing,  which  has  given 
light  to  most  other  things,  hides  its  own  head  in  darkness.” 
Those  who  possess  Mr.  Quaritch’s  Catalogue,  No.  291, 
October,  1873  (. Bibliotheca  Xylographica ,  Typographica,  et 
Palccogra ph ica ) ,  will  find  a  list  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
earliest  printers,  with  notes  descriptive  of  their  peculiarities, 
and  a  full  account  of  the  Mazarine  Bible  to  which  reference 
is  made. 


A  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  RELIEF  BLOCKS 
FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

HE  “  Correlation  of  Photography,  Lithography,  and 
Typography,”  to  which  we  have  already  devoted  so 
much  space,  is  constantly  thrust  upon  our  attention ;  and 
proofs  are  being  given  almost  daily  of  the  inestimable 
results  that  may  accrue  from  investigation  and  experiment 
in  this  most  interesting  department  of  art.  We  now  give  a 
German  process  for  obtaining  from  photographs,  surface- 
blocks  to  be  printed  by  the  letterpress  method,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  practised  by  its  inventor  with  much 
success,  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  Vienna  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

Take  a  piece  of  common  mirror  plate-glass  about  two 
or  three  inches  larger  all  round  than  the  original,  and  pour 
upon  it  in  the  dark  room  the  following  solution.  Having 
dissolved  1  oz.  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  15  oz.  of  water, 
put  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  add  gradually  2  oz.  fine  gelatine. 
When  the  latter  has  dissolved,  and  the  whole  has  almost 
reached  the  boiling-point,  it,  should  be  strained  through  a 
fine  linen  rag.  The  plate  over  which  this  is  poured  should 
be  previously  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  By  means  of 
a  fine  broad  brush  the  solution  should  now  be  spread  all 
over  the  plate,  and  fresh  layers  of  the  solution  added  till 
the  film  be  about  a  line  and  a  half  thick.  The  plates  so 
treated  requiring  two  or  three  days  to  dry,  it  becomes  ad¬ 
visable  to  prepare  a  number  at  one  time,  and  to  preserve 
them  in  a  box,  so  that  they  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
effects  of  the  light.  Even  after  having  lain  by  for  six  weeks, 
such  plates  will  be.  found  to  meet  all  requirements. 

A  glass  positive  having  been  taken  from  the  negative  of 
the  original,  the  prepared  plate,  is  now  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  in  the  printing  frame,  and  it  will  be  copied 
in  about  ten  to  thirty  minutes  by  diffused  light.  The  plate 
must  now  be  removed  to  the  dark  room,  and  some  tepid 
water  poured  over  it  till  the  relief  is  fully  developed,  which 
will  take  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  plate  is  then  dried 
with  filtering-paper,  and  glycerine  painted  over  it,  which  is 
best  effected  with  a  fine  large  brush,  the  liquid  glycerine 
being  wiped  off  with  the  filtering-paper. 

After  the  relief  has  been  properly  developed  upon  the 
plate,  its  subsequent  treatment  need  no  longer  be  effected 
in  the  dark,  and  the  plaster  mould  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner  : — Fine  plaster  of  Paris  is  mixed  up  with 
spring  water,  in  two  convenient  vessels,  to  the  consistency 
of  oil  in  the  one,  and  to  that  of  thick  cream  in  the  other. 
The  plate  should  now  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  thinner 
solution  poured  over  it ;  the  bottom  side  of  the  plate  mean¬ 
while  gently  tapped  with  the  hand,  which  will  prevent  the 
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formation  of  air-bubbles.  After  this  the  plate  should  be 
laid  horizontally  upon  the  table,  and  the  thicker  solution 
poured  over  to  a  moderate  height.  Having  been  left  to 
settle  and  dry  for  from  15  to  18  hours,  the  thin  edges 
of  the  gypsum  should  be  cut  away  with  a  knife ;  and 
a  slight  pressure  will  then  separate  the  plaster  mould  from 
the  relief-plate.  Stereo  metal  being  now  poured  into  the 
mould,  a  satisfactory  printing-plate  will  result.  Any  slight 
defects  can  be  easily  remedied  with  fine-pointed  tools  in 
the  plaster  mould  before  casting. 


THE  “TYPE-WRITER.” 

NNUMERABLE  attempts  at  shortening  the  labour  of 
writing  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  the  success 
attending  which  has  been  hitherto  practically  confined  to 
stenography.  Shorthand,  though  brought  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection,  is  very  limited  in  its  application  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  business  of  life,  which  demands  that  the  writing  shall 
be  legible  to  all  educated  persons.  Systems  of  abbreviated  | 
long-hand  have  also  been  invented ;  but  these,  in  common 
with  stenography,  are  more  or  less  difficult  to  be  read  by 
others  than  the  writer.  Many  writers  can,  by  dint  of  prac¬ 
tice,  attain  to  great  speed  combined  with  legibility,  but  the 
ordinary  writer  loses  in  distinctness  what  he  gains  in  ra¬ 
pidity.  No  class  of  persons  is  so  much  acquainted  with, 
and  so  much  inconvenienced  by,  bad  writing  as  composi¬ 
tors  and  press  readers  ;  and  they,  of  all  men,  should  wel¬ 
come  the  advent  of  any  invention  calculated  to  give  them 
clear  copy.  We  have,  therefore,  no  need  to  apologize  for 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  an  invention  which 
secures  legibility  without  sacrificing  speed,  and,  in  fact, 
dispenses  with  all  handwriting  whatever,  whether  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent. 

The  Type-writer,  for  so  it  is  called,  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  resembles  the  family  sewing-machine.  Writing  with 
this  machine  is  done  simply  by  touching  keys,  which  are 
compactly  arranged  in  four  rows,  of  eleven  each,  and  may 
be  operated  by  any  finger  of  either  hand.  On  each  key  is 
plainly  printed  the  letter  or  character  it  represents.  By 
depressing  a  particular  key,  the  corresponding  type  is  lifted 
into  contact  with  an  inking  ribbon,  from  which  the  ink  is 
transferred  to  the  paper. 

In  making  choice  of  the  character  to  be  used  in  the 
Type-writer,  the  inventors  have  chosen  the  very  simplest 
form  of  type,  viz.,  sans-serif  capitals — no  lower-case  being 
used — of  about  One  eighth  of  an  inch  in  height, — a  size 
which  requires  no  spectacles  to  read,  yet  which  occupies 
less  space  than  ordinary  manuscript.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
clearness  of  the  writing  is  quite  independent  of  the  speed 
at  which  it  is  produced. 

The  arrangement  by  which  each  type  is  brought  into  its 
proper  place  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  though  as  simple  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  types  are  attached  to  the 
ends  of  levers,  which  assume  a  position  similar  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  funnel,  and  are  so  adjusted  that  when  the  key 
representing  any  particular  character  is  depressed,  the  lever 
is  so  acted  upon  that  it  rises  to  a  horizontal  position,  with 
the  type  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  represented  by 
the  top  of  the  funnel.  It  will  be  understood  from  this 
that  only  one  at  a  time  must  be  acted  upon,  as  two  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  It  is  this  pecu¬ 
liar  arrangement  that  makes  the  whole  thing  possible. 
Across  the  top  is  stretched  the  ribbon  containing  the  ink, 
and  above  that  is  a  cylinder  which  carries  the  paper  to 
receive  the  type-writing.  This  cylinder  is  hinged  to  a  light 
platform  running  on  wheels,  and  is  moved  from  right  to 
left  through  the  space  occupied  by  a  letter  every  time  the 


key  is  depressed.  The  machine  may  not  only  be  set  to 
any  width  of  line,  but  to  any  length  of  line,  from  three  to 
eight  inches.  As  soon  as  the  cylinder  and  its  carriage  has 
been  moved  to  the  extremity  of  the  line,  the  pressure  of 
the  foot  upon  the  treadle  brings  it  back  again  to  commence  a 
new  line.  The  writing  cannot  be  seen  as  it  is  done,  but 
the  cylinder  may  be  instantly  lifted,  and  the  printing  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  without  disarranging  the  mechanism. 

The  “  action  ”  is  fully  as  rapid  and  much  easier  than  that 
of  the  piano.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  any  desired  letter 
or  character  is  completely  transcribed  in  the  same  time  and 
by  the  one  motion  that  is  required  to  bring  the  pen  into  the 
first  position.  Its  rapidity  is  therefore  manifest.  Its  sim¬ 
plicity  is  such  that  any  one  who  can  spell  can  write  with  it, 
and  its  manipulation  is  so  easily  understood  that  but  little 
practice  is  required  to  enable  the  operator  to  become 
expert  in  its  use.  The  size  of  paper  which  can  be  used  is 
practically  unlimited,  as  it  is  adapted  to  any  width,  from 


three  to  eight  inches,  and  to  any  length,  from  one  inch  to 
a  continuous  roll.  Envelopes  can  be  readily  addressed 
with  it.  It  is  adapted  to  any  thickness  and  quality  of  paper, 
as  it  will  print  legibly  upon  the  commonest  wrapping- 
paper.  The  alphabet,  numerals,  and  all  necessary  cha¬ 
racters  for  punctuation,  italicising,  and  reference,  are  made 
by  it.  It  is  instantly  adjustable  to  any  desired  spacing 
between  lines.  The  type  receives  ink  from  a  moving 
ribbon  one  inch  and  three-eighths  wide  and  thirty-six  feet 
long ;  and  as  each  letter  takes  but  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of 
space  for  a  single  impression,  there  is  practically  over  four 
hundred  feet  of  available  inking  surface.  The  ribbon  is  so 
prepared  that  it  can  be  used  for  months  without  being  re¬ 
inked,  and  when  exhausted,  it  can  be  sent  by  post  to  the 
chief  office  and  re-inked  at  a  trifling  expense.  With  proper 
usage,  it  is  said  these  ribbons  will  last  for  years. 

We  are  informed  that  during  the  time  which  was  required 
to  perfect  this  invention,  about  fifty  machines  were  con¬ 
structed,  all  upon  the  same  general  principle,  but  each 
differing  from  the  others  more  or  less  in  minor  details.  The 
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machines,  in  this  earlier  stage  of  development,  were  sought 
after  by  persons  who  learned  to  depend  upon  them  in  the 
labour  of  writing,  and  prized  them  all  the  more  on  account 
of  their  scarcity,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  is  still  in 
use. 

The  success  of  the  first  fifty  machines  being  so  decided, 
in  March,  1873,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
E.  Remington  &  Sons,  of  Ilion,  New  York,  proprietors  of 
the  Remington  Armoury,  for  the  manufacture  of  25,000  of 
them.  Since  that  time  the  machine  has  been  put  in  the 
best  possible  shape  for  beauty,  simplicity,  and  durability, 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  M.  Clough,  superintendent  of  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Armoury,  and  his  assistants.  A  large  expenditure 
of  labour  and  time  and  money  has  been  made  to  complete 
the  necessary  tools  and  appliances  for  manufacturing  these 
machines  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  time  to  enumerate  all 
the  advantages  claimed  for  this  machine  ;  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  it  will 
thank  us  for  having  directed  their  attention  to  this  novel 
and  useful  piece  of  mechanism.  We  have  not  only  seen 
the  machine  in  action,  but  are  frequently  receiving  com¬ 
munications  produced  by  it,  from  people  totally  unin¬ 
terested  in  its  sale. 

The  Type-writer  can  be  seen  at  the  show-rooms  of  the 
Remington  Sewing  Machine  Company,  Queen-Victoria- 
street,  who  are  the  agents  for  Great  Britain.  Country 
printers  might  find  it  worth  their  while  to  become  local 
agents  for  the  sale  of  this  ingenious  “Yankee  notion.” 


GOOD  TASTE  IN  BOOKBINDING. 

R.  SMALLEY,  the  London  representative  of  the 
New  York  Tribune ,  an  able  writer  on  literary  and 
typographical  subjects,  is  the  author  of  the  following 
sensible  and  judicious  observations  on  the  Bookbinding  of 
the  present  day.  We  commend  his  opportune  remarks  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers,  and  venture  to  add  some 
of  our  own  ideas  on  the  subject : — 

“  There  is  a  practice  among  publishers  which,  at  first 
blush,  seems  an  insult  offered  to  good  literature.  When 
sending  out  a  traveller  to  make  sales  to  booksellers  of 
some  forthcoming  book,  they  will  frequently  provide  him 
not  with  a  copy  of  the  book  itself,  but  with  a  dummy 
made  up  of  blank  paper,  trimly  clad  in  the  cloth  case 
which  is  finally  to  hold  the  book,  duly  stamped  and 
lettered  in  black  and  gold,  black  alone,  or  gold  alone, 
or  simply  stamped  in  blind.  By  this  sample  he  is  to 
recommend  the  book  to  the  dealer,  and  on  this  to  take 
his  orders.  It  is  better  to  find  the  rationale  of  this  custom 
than  to  denounce  it  as  a  slight  put  upon  literature.  The 
cover  sells  the  book  to  the  dealer,  because  the  dealer 
himself  sells  the  book  to  his  customer  in  turn  very  largely 
by  means  of  its  outside  dress.  Many  a  book  which  has 
doggedly  refused  to  move  from  the  bookseller’s  shelf  has 
refused  in  the  most  lively  manner  to  stay  there  when 
newly  set  out  in  some  jaunty  fashion  of  bookbinding. 
The  book  agent,  too,  lets  his  victim  feast  his  eyes  on  the 
fool’s  gold  that  displays  itself  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  subscription  book,  knowing  the  charm  that  lies 
in  it. 

“  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  bookbinders  and  the 
public  will  ever  keep  very  far  apart  in  their  taste,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  bind  books  in  accordance  with 
sound  taste,  and  to  catch  the  public  eye  also.  Moreover, 
it  only  needs  a  little  courage  on  the  part  of  a  publisher  to 
make  him  a  reformer  in  good  taste,  in  a  modest  way,  and 


there  will  always  be  a  long-suffering  minority  who  will  hail 
with  rejoicing  any  recognition  of  their  very  reserved  rights. 
The  first  consideration  and  the  last  is  that  every  book 
should  have  a  cover  which  bears  some  relation  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book.  A  cookery  book  and  a  theological  treatise 
ought  not  to  make  the  same  appeal  to  the  eye.  No  one 
who  stops  to  think  would  deny  this  proposition.  But  there 
are  more  subtle  distinctions  which  are  constantly  overlooked. 
A  book  in  pure  literature  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  book 
in  science,  yet  any  prevailing  fashion — as,  for  instance,  that 
of  gold  lettering  and  black  arabesque  printing — will  probably 
display  itself  in  both  cases  without  discrimination. 

“To  begin  at  the  bottom,  the  board  used  in  cloth  covers 
should  be  graded  in  its  thickness  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  book  which  it  has  to  sustain  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  deception 
and  of  vulgarity  to  put  heavy  boards  with  bevelled  edges 
upon  thin  books.  It  is  done  to  make  them  look  more 
substantial,  and  so  warrant  a  higher  price.  The  cloth  again 
is  likely  to  run  upon  some  fancy  pattern  or  colour,  which  is 
merely  novel  and  not  in  itself  good.  The  pattern  and 
colour  should  be  determined  by  two  considerations,  the 
nature  of  the  book  and  the  character  of  the  decoration  to 
be  used  on  this  ground.  A  dark  brown  is  suited  to  his¬ 
torical  works,  and  in  general  to  books  of  dignity ;  blue 
might  fairly  be  used  for  romance  and  poetry ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  blue  is  not  in  favour,  because  it  is  said  to  fade ;  this 
may  be  true  of  the  lighter  shades,  but  we  have  seen  smooth 
blue  cloth-bound  books  that  look  as  delightful  to  the  eye 
now  as  they  did  years  ago.  Red,  especially  in  its  deeper 
tones,  suits  scientific  and  military  books  and  books  relating 
to  the  mechanic  arts.  Black  the  human  mind  instinctively 
refers  to  theology,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  books 
which  of  late  years  have  undertaken  to  make  theology 
popular  have  invariably  dressed  themselves  in  the  more 
sociable  brown  cloth.  White,  or  the  lightest  shades  of 
yellow,  belongs  to  the  fine  arts,  but  for  the  lightest  of  gay 
treading  it  may  well  be  used  if  covered  boldly  with  a  black 
stamp  that  only  lets  the  light  through  here  and  there. 
Novels  and  easy-going  literature  generally  should  be  allowed 
the  buffs  and  grays,  while  travel  and  natural  history  claim 
green.  The  mineral  colours  as  a  rule  are  detestable.  .  We 
hold  that  the  grain  of  the  cloth  should  obey  the  general 
law,  that  the  daintier  the  book  the  smoother  it  should  be, 
books  that  require  a  firmer  grasp  being  entitled  to  rough 
grain. 

“When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  lettering  and  decoration 
it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  special  rules.  Yet  here  also 
there  are  certain  canons  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
The  lettering  on  our  books  is  almost  always  bad.  A  con¬ 
densed  letter  is  too  much  used,  owing  to  the  endeavour  to 
make  narrow  backs  carry  broad  titles.  We  would  simplify 
the  titles  in  the  first  place,  then  use  as  round  a  letter  as 
possible,  and  avoid  imitation  of  fancy  types.  When  a  title, 
however,  forms  part  of  some  general  scheme  of  decoration, 
the  artist  ought  to  make  the  lettering  also  picturesque.  The 
decoration  of  a  book-cover  most  certainly  ought  to  be 
intrusted  to  a  special  artist,  and  that  artist  ought  not  to  be 
the  die-sinker,  but  a  workman  in  the  bindery.  The  greatest 
evil  we  have  to  contend  against  is  the  inveterate  habit  of 
our  Western  eye,  when  not  cultivated,  to  call  for  formal 
symmetry.  It  is  necessary  now,  when  a  good  design  is  to 
be  procured,  to  go  outside  of  the  craft  into  the  fraternity  of 
artists,  and  publishers  and  bookbinders  ought  to  go  there, 
and  to  the  best  of  them,  until  the  style  of  book-covers  in 
cloth  is  made  to  correspond,  mutaiis  mutandis ,  to  that 
which  may  be  found  on  the  best  of  the  old  French  leather- 
covered  books,  but  permanent  improvement  can  only  be 
looked  for  when  the  artisan  is  himself  an  artist.  After  all, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  say  here  that  no  book-cover,  to  be 
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good,  can  be  made  independently  of  the  book  for  which  it 
is  intended,  and  thus  there  is  need  for  some  controlling 
mind  in  the  whole  manufacture  of  the  book  which  shall  be 
able  to  foresee  the  finished  work  before  a  line  of  type  is  set. 
This  function  belongs  properly  to  the  publisher.” 

Some  writers  on  the  subject  of  bookbinding  have  favoured 
the  idea  of  clothing  all  the  books  in  a  library  in  a  uniform 
garb.  The  founder  of  the  great  Harleian  library  applied 
this  principle,  and  bound  up  songs  as  well  as  sermons  in 
red  morocco.  Beckford’s  library  had  an  unvarying  olive- 
coloured  livery.  A  library,  however,  is  degraded  when  it 
is  regarded  as  consisting  of  articles  made  to  suit  the  colour 
of  the  carpet,  or  the  style  of  the  book-case.  The  indi¬ 
viduality  which  attaches  to  books  from  their  being  diversely 
bound  is  often  an  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  their  possessor, 
and  nothing  is  more  unpleasing,  not  to  say  repulsive, 
than  a  monotonous  array  of  backs,  all  in  one  style  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  one  shade  of  colour. 

The  only  rule  for  style  is  good  taste.  The  library,  like 
the  wardrobe,  may  be  “  costly  as  your  purse  can  buy,  but 
not  expressed  in  fancy.”  Again,  be  sure  that  showy  orna¬ 
mentation  does  not  disguise  bad  workmanship.  A  good 
book  in  a  good  binding  may  be  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation ;  but  a  bad  binding  is  a  nuisance  and  an 
eye-sore  from  beginning  to  end. 

Books  of  great  weight  which  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
hard  usage  should  be  bound  in  uncoloured  calf  or  sheep¬ 
skin,  for  leather  which  has  been  dyed  loses  some  of  its 
toughness ;  but  if  a  more  elegant  binding  is  required, 
Levant  morocco  is  equally  durable ;  Russia  leather  is  more 
.  beautiful  in  its  tint,  but  not  so  lasting. 

According  to  custom,  dark  brown  calf,  with  or  without 
red  edges  is  the  most  suitable  for  religious  books,  and  the 
lawyers  have  for  generations  patronized  unstained  calf. 
Beyond  these  two  classes  there  is,  perhaps,  no  customary 
garb  belonging  to  any  branch  of  literature.  Appropriateness, 
as  Dr.  Smalley  points  out,  must  be  regarded,  for  no  one 
would  like  to  see  a  sensation  novel  bound  up  like  a  manual 
of  devotion,  or  Hudibras  and  Thomas-a’-Kempis  wearing 
the  self-same  dress  and  ornaments. 

Although  not  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  a  uniform  tint 
upon  all  the  edges,  the  old  plan  of  cutting  and  gilding  only 
the  upper  edge  of  a  book  was  an  excellent  preservative 
from  dust,  and  it  preserved  the  margins  of  the  fore-edge 
and  foot.  It  _  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  Rox¬ 
burgh  binding  is  not  more  popular. 

Lavish  ornamentation  on  the  back  of  a  volume  is  now 
becoming  discountenanced,  and  a  good  clear,  neat  lettering, 
with  a  few  chaste,  well-designed  ornaments,  pleases  the  cul¬ 
tivated  taste  much  better.  In  our  eyes  separate  lettering- 
pieces  glued  on  to  the  back  of  new  books  are  objectionable, 
and  they  have  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  liable 
to  be  detached  by  use  ;  when  used  to  repair  old  bindings 
they  are  legitimately  employed. 

The  thickness  of  a  volume  is  an  important  element  in 
the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  it.  Except  in  the  case 
of  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference,  it  is  better,  if  possible, 
to  make  two  thin  volumes  of  a  work,  than  to  make  one 
which  is  inconvenient  and  clumsy  to  handle.  An  over- 
thick.  book  never  lasts  long  without  being  wrenched  and 
spoiled  in  shape. 

Our  binders,  too,  should  be  urged  always,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  to  affix  large  maps  and  charts  to  blank  leaves,  so  that 
the  text  and  the  map  may  be  studied  at  the  same  time. 
Turning  and  twisting  the  volume  in  order  to  compare  the 
map  and  the  text  is  inconvenient  to  the  reader  and  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  book. 

The  subject  of  book-cases  comes,  perhaps,  more  within 
the  province  of  our  useful  contemporary,  the  Furniture 


Gazette ,  than  our  own,  but  a  word  or  two  may  not  be 
inappropriately  devoted  to  them.  Those  with  glass  or 
wooden  doors  are  decorative  as  furniture,  and  shield  the 
contents  from  dust,  but  simple  shelves  of  plain  wood, 
stained  or  unstained,  are  not  only  less  expensive,  but  much 
more  convenient  for  books  in  constant  use.  A  library  is 
perhaps  best  disposed  on  plain  and  open  shelves,  ranged  only 
shoulder-high  around  the  walls.  In  this  way  much  space 
is  economized,  and  every  volume  is  readily  reached,  while 
the  general  effect  is  unostentatious  and  appropriate  to  the 
study.  The  walls  above  furnish  space  for  pictures  or  sculp¬ 
tures,  and  render  the  apartment  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  well 
as  more  appropriate  for  literary  work,  than  when  the  shelves 
reach  monotonously  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  therefore 
deprive  the  library  of  the  important  elements  of  light  and 
cheerfulness. 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED, 

CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  SPELLING  OF  WORDS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  GREEK, 
LATIN,  AND  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

N  the  first  place,  as  it  is  impossible 
that  people  ignorant  of  the  learned 
languages  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  changes  their  nouns  substantive 
undergo  in  the  formation  of  their 
plural  number,  we  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  commence  this  chapter 
with  such  of  them  as  are  of  not  un¬ 
common  occurrence  in  English,  and 
we  shall  afterwards  give  rules  for  the  formation  of  words 
Anglicised  from  these  and  other  languages. 


I.  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  Nouns  in  common  use, 
with  their  Plurals. 


Singular. 

Addendum  (L),  something  to  be  added  ... 
Amanuensis  (L),  a  private  secretary 
Animalcule  (F),  a  minute  insect  ... 

Animalculum  (L),  ,, 

Analysis  (G),  a  separation  of  parts 
Antithesis  (G),  opposition  or  contrast 
Apex  (L),  a  top  or  point  ... 

Aphis  (G),  a  minute  insect  on  plants 
Apparatus  (L),  furniture,  tools,  &c. 

Appendix*  (L),  something  added  ... 

Apsis  (G),  a  point  in  a  planet’s  orbit 

Arcanum  (L),  a  secret 

As  (L),  a  Roman  weight  and  coin... 

Aurora  borealis  (L),  the  northern  lights  ... 
Automaton  (G),  a  self-moving  machine  ... 

Axis  (L),  that  on  which  anything  revolves 
Bandit  (Ital.  s.  bandito,  pi.  banditi),  a  robber  ... 
Basis  (G),  a  foundation,  a  base 
Beau  (F),  a  dressy  man,  a  sweetheart 
Calx  (L),  a  cinder  ... 

Calyx  (G),  the  cup  of  a  flower 

Census  (L),  a  numbering  of  the  people  ... 

Cherub  (Heb.),  a  celestial  spirit  ... 

Chrysalis  (G),  the  second  state  of  an  insect 

Cognoscente,  or  Conoscente  (I),  a  knowing  person 

Congeries  (L),  a  mass  of  small  bodies 
Crisis  (G),  the  decisive  point 


Plural. 

addenda 

amanuenses 

animalcules 

animalcula 

analyses 

antitheses 

apices 

aphides 

apparatus 

appendices 

apsides 

arcana 

asses 

auroras  boreales 
automata 
axes 
banditti 
bases 
beaux 
calces 
calyces 
census 
cherubim 
chrysalides 
cognoscenti,  or 
conoscenti 
congeries 
crises 


*  Appendixes  and  indexes  are  generally  used  when  the  words  are  not 
applied  to  matters  of  science. 
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Singular. 

Criterion  .(G),  a  mark  to  judge  by... 

Datum  (L),  a  tiling  given  or  admitted 
Desideratum  (L),  a  thing  much  wanted 
Diseresis  (G),  the  disjunction  of  words 

Dictum  (L),  a  saying  . . 

Dilettante  (I),  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts 
Diploma  (G),  a  deed  confirming  a  privilege 
Dogma  (G),  a  doctrinal  notion 
Echinus  (L),  a  hedgehog  ... 

Effluvium  (L),  a  vapour,  a  smell  ... 

Ellipsis  (G),  an  omission  ;  an  oval 
Emphasis  (G),  a  particular  stress  on  a  word 
Encomium  (L),  praise,  commendation 
t-.  ,  fan  almanack  with  the  daily) 

Ephemens  (G),  )  piaces  of  the  planets  j 

Ephemeron  (G),  a  sort  of  fly  that  lives  but  a  day 
Erratum  (L),  a  mistake  or  error  ... 

Fasciculus  (L),  a  little  bundle 
Flocculus  (L),  a  little  lock  of  wool,  &c.  ... 

Focus  (L),  the  point  where  rays  meet 
Fcetus  or  Fetus  (L),  the  young  of  any  creature 
Formula  (L),  a  prescribed  form  ... 

Fossa  (L),  a  dike,  ditch,  or  trench 
Fungus  (L),  a  mushroom  or  toadstool 
Ganglion  (G),  a  tumor  or  a  tendon 
Genius  (L),  an  aerial  spirit... 

Genus  (L),  a  kind  or  sort  ... 

Gymnasium  (G),  a  school  for  athletic  exercises 
Helix  (G),  a  spiral  line 
Hiatus  (L),  an  opening  or  gap 
Hypostasis  (G),  substance,  personality  ... 
Hypothesis  (G),  a  supposition  or  theory  ... 

Ignis  fatuus  (L),  Will-o’-the-wisp 

Impetus  (L),  a  tendency  to  motion 

Index  *  (L),  a  pointer  ;  an  algebraical  sign,  &c. 

Indusium  (L),  the  membrane  covering  a  plant. (} 

T  .  ,r,  I  a  rainbow  ;  the  circle  round  the 
ris  '  '*  (  pupil  of  the  eye' 

Lamina  (L),  a  thin  plate  or  coat  ... 

Larva  (L),  the  first  state  of  an  insect 
Lemma  (G),  a  proposition  previously  assumed 
Macula  (L),  a  spot  ...  ...  ...  ;.. 

Magus  (L),  a  wise  man 

Mantissa  (L),  the  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm 
Matrix  (L),  the  womb  ;  a  mould  ... 

Mausoleum  (L),  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  ;  any  tomb 
Maxilla  (L),  the  cheek- or  jaw-bone 

Medium  (L),  \  a  s"bstance  throuSh  which  bSbt’ 

'  /  &c.,  passes 

Memorandum  (L),  something  to  be  remembered 
Metamorphosis  (G),  a  transformation  or  change... 
Miasma  (G),  atoms  arising  from  putrefying  bodies 
Minutia  (L),  a  minute  particle 
Momentum  (L),  the  force  of  a  moving  body 
Nebula  (L),  a  cloudy  appearance  ... 

Necrosis  (G),  mortification,  decay,  &c. 

Nucleus  (L),  a  kernel,  &c.  ... 

Oasis  (G),  a  fertile  spot  in  a  desert 
Parenthesis  (G),  an  interruptive  clause 
Phalanx  +  (G),  a  compact  body  of  troops... 

Phasis  (G),  the  appearance  or  face  of  the  moon,  &c. 
Phenomenon  (G),  an  appearance  ... 

Pinna  (L),  a  feather  ;  feathery  part  of  a  plant  ... 
Polypus  (G),  a  sea  animal  ... 

Postulatum  (L),  an  assumed  position 
Pupa  (L),  the  second  state  of  an  insect  ... 

Rachis  (G),  the  stem  of  a  plant  from  the  branches 
Radius  (L),  half  the  diameter  of  a  circle... 

Radix  (L),  a  root 

Sarcophagus  (G,  L),  a  stone  coffin 

Scholium  or  Scholion  (L),  an  explanation  or  note 

Seraph  (H),  a  celestial  spirit 

Series  (L),  orderly  succession 

Sinus  (L),  the  breast,  heart,  &c. ;  any  hollow  thing 

Species  (L),  a  sort  or  kind  ... 

Speculum  (L),  a  mirror  or  looking-glass  ... 

Sphinx f  (G),  a  fabulous  monster  ... 

Stadium  (L),  an  ancient  lineal  measure  ... 
Stamen  (L),  a  fine  thread  in  a  flower,  &c. 


Plural. 

criteria 

data 

desiderata 

diaereses 

dicta 

dilettanti 

diplomata 

dogmata 

echini 

effluvia 

ellipses 

emphases 

encomia 

ephemerides 

ephemera 

errata 

fasciculi 

flocculi 

foci 

foetus  or  fetus 

formulae 

fossae 

fungi 

ganglia 

genii 

genera 

gymnasia 

helices 

hiatus 

hypostases 

hypotheses 

ignes  fatui 

impetus 

indices 

indusia 


Singular. 

Status  (L),  state  or  condition 
Stigma  (G),  a  puncture,  &c. ;  a  part  of  a 
Stimulus  (L),  a  goad  or  incitement 
Stipes  (L),  the  stalk  of  a  plant 
Stratum  (L),  a  layer  or  bed 
Syllabus  (L),  the  heads  of  a  discourse 
Synopsis  (G),  a  general  view 
Superficies  (L),  a  surface  ... 

Terminus  (L),  the  end  of  a  thing  ... 
Theca  (L),  a  sheath  or  case 
Thesis  (G),  a  proposition  or  theme 
Tumulus  (L),  a  fnound  of  earth 
Vertex  (L),  the  top  of  anything  ... 
Virtuoso  (I),  one  skilled  in  the  fine  arts 
Viscus  (L),  an  intestine  or  entrail  ... 
Vortex  (L),  a  whirlpool 


II.  On  the  Changes  which  some  letters  undergo  in 
English  words  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin. 

In  words  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  there  are 
several  letters  which  undergo  certain  changes  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  English  words,  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
student  to  bear  constantly  in  mind ;  otherwise,  when  he 
thinks  he  is  displaying  his  knowledge  of  those  tongues,  it 
may  happen  that  he  is  only  exhibiting  his  ignorance  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  orthography  of  his  own.  Thus  : 

1.  The  diphthongs  ai  and  ot  in  Greek,  and  at  and  ce  in 
Latin,  are  rendered  by  e  only  in  English ;  but  civ  and  tv 
remain  unchanged.  Examples  : — 


Plural. 

. . .  statys 
...  stigmata 
. . .  stimuli 
. . .  stipites 
. . .  strata 
. . .  syllabus 
. . .  synopses 
. . .  superficies 
. . .  termini 
. . .  thecte 
theses 
tumuli 
. . .  vertices 
virtuosi 
. . .  viscera 
. . .  vortices 


irides 

■laminae 

larvae 

lemmata 

maculae 

magi 

mantissae 

matrices 

mausolea 

maxillae 


Gangrene,  from 
Sphere  , , 

Ethereal  , , 

Hemorrhage  ,, 
Economy  ,, 
Cemetery  ,, 


yuyypaiva  (Lat.  gangrcena) 
vipaipa  (  ,,  sphara) 
aidepioQ  (  ,,  aetherius  or  cethereus) 
aipoppayia  (  ,,  hccmorrhagia) 
oiKovopia.  (  ,,  ceconomia)' 
Koijjnjrppiov  (  ,,  ccemeterium ) 


So,  estimation ,  from  cestimatio,  era  from  (Bra,  federal  from  fcedus,  and 
fetid  from  fcetidus ;  but  autograph  from  avroypaipri,  automaton  from 
avro/iarov,  eulogy,  from  tvXoyia,  and  euphony  from  tvpiovia. 


media 

memoranda 

metamorphoses 

miasmata 

minutiae 

momenta 

nebulae  . 

necroses 

nuclei 

oases 

parentheses 

phalanges 

phases 

phenomena 

pinnae 

polypi 

postulata 

pupae 

rachides 

radii 

radices 

sarcophagi 

scholia 

seraphim 

series 

sinus  or  sinuses 

species 

specula 

sphinges 

stadia 

stamina 


Remark. — This  rule  holds  good  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of 
proper  names,  and  a  few  other  words,  which  we  have  adopted  unchanged 
in  any  respect ;  such  as  Caesar,  Bceotia,  Euboea,  fcetus,  oesophagus,  &c. 
But  when  any  change  whatever  is  made  in  a  word  (in  other  terms,  when 
it  is  Anglicised),  it  ought  always  to  follow  the  general  rule.  Hence  we 
have  Egypt  from  rEgyptus,  Esop  from  ALsopus,  archeology  from  apyaio- 
Xoyia,  anapest  from  anapastus  ;  with  numerous  other  words.  But 
neither  the  French,  Italians,  nor  Spaniards,  allow  any  such  exceptions, 
but  systematically,  and  correctly  according  to  their  respective  systems 
of  orthography,  discard  the  diphthongs  in  every  case,  as  we  also  ought 
to  do,  would  we  be  consistent  with  our  own  principles.  Hence  they 
spell  Cesar  and  Cesar,  fetus  and  feto,  and  all  suchlike  words,  invariably 
with  the  e. 

2.  The  Greek  v  is  rendered  by  y,  ou  by  u,  and  a  by  i 
(but  sometimes  by  e).  Examples  : — 


Gymnasium, 

Lycurgus 

Thucydides 

Uranus 

Iphigenia 

Darius 

Idolatry 

Medea 

Nile 


from 


yvpvaaio  v 

XvKovpyog 

QovKvSiSrjQ 

Ovpavog 

Ityiytvtia 

Aaptiog 

tiSuiXvXarptia 

MijSua 

VeiXog 


(Lat.  gymnasium ) 
(  „  Lycurgus) 

(  ,,  Thucydides) 

(  ,,  Uranus) 

(  ,,  Iphigenia) 

(  ,,  Darius) 

(  , ,  idololatria) 

(  , ,  Medea) 

(  ,,  Nilus) 


3.  The  Greek  terminations  oc  and  ov  are  viostly  rendered 
by  us  and  urn  (sometimes  by  os  and  on)  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  Examples  : — 


*  Indexes  and  appendixes  are  generally  used  when  the  words  are  not 
applied  to  matters  of  science. 

•f  Phalanxes  and  Sphinxes  are  met  with  in  the  best  authors,  as 
Anglicised  words. 


\10T0c,  lotus  I  eyKiopiov,  encomium 

KoXoaaog,  colossus  |  Avicaiuv,  Lyceum 


4.  The  letter  y  before  another  y,  or  before  k,  4,  or  x>  is 
changed  into  n  both  in  Latin  and  English ;  because  these 
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letters  nearly  represent  the  sound  given  to  the  Greek. 
Hence  we  have  angelus  and  angel  from  ayyeXoc  (pronounced 
angelos,  g  having  its  hard  sound),  lynx  from  Auy£,  incline 
and  inclino  from  ey kXivm,  and  enchiridion  from  eyx^p^iov, 
&c.  &c. 

5.  The  Greek  k  becomes  c  in  English,  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  s  before  the  vowels  e,  i,  and  y ;*  but  as  k  before 
a ,  0,  and  u.  Examples  : — 


Cathedral,  from 

Ceramic  ,, 

Cimmerian  ,, 

Cockle  ,, 

Custody  ,, 

Cycle  ,, 


KaOeSpa 

KCpafUKOQ 

K  ipiupios 
ko%Xi  ag 
Kovtrriodia 
kvk Xog 


(Lat.  cathedra ) 

(  , ,  cercimicus) 

(  ,,  Cimmerianus) 
(  ,,  cochlea ) 

(  ,,  custodia) 

(  ,,  cyclus ) 


6.  The  Greek  x  is  rendered  in  English  by  ch ,  which  has 
the  sound  of  k  before  a  vowel,  as  seen  in  the  words  archi¬ 
tect,  archive ,  archangel,  architrave,  &c. ;  although,  before  a 
consonant,  ch  is  pronounced  as  tsh ;  as  in  the  words  arch¬ 
bishop,  archdeacon,  See. 


Remark. — Want  of  attention  to  these  rules,  or  rather,  perhaps,  I 
should  say,  ignorance  of  them,  is  a  constant  source  of  error  and  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  spelling  of  some  writers,  ambitious  of  displaying,  as  they 
think,' their  acquaintance  with  that  of  the  learned  tongues,  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  anomalies  as  archceology,  fatid ,  era,  paleo¬ 
graphy,  kaleidoscope,  &c.  &c. 


bably  claim  the  designation  of  the  smallest  book  in  the  world.  There 
was  no  impossibility  in  making  a  book  even  smaller,  and  Mr.  Axon 
had  heard  vague  reports  that  such  existed,  but  he  had  never  himself 
met  with  one  constructed  on  a  minuter  scale  than  this.  It  was  an 
octavo  of  128  pages,  and  each  page  held  some  40  words,  or  about  140 
letters  :  it  measures  a  shade  over  1 1  inch.  If  we  take  as  a  test  of 
smallness  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  compressed  into  the  least 
space,  the  palm  is  probably  due  to  a  Bible  recently  issued  at  the 
Oxford  press.  It  measures  4J  in.  •  by  2%  in. ,  is  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  weighs,  when  handsomely  bound  in  calf,  with  silk  linings, 
less  than  3J  ounces.  We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  production. 
Another  firm  have  lately  issued  a  Bible,  which  is  only  smaller  than  that 
just  described.  If  we  are  to  regard  that  as  the  smallest  book  which 
contains  the  fewest  letters,  the  palm  is  probably  due  to  “The  Word¬ 
less  Book,”  which,  after  the  title-page,  does  not  contain  a  single  word. 
This  “book”  consists  of  ten  pages.  The  first  is  the  title-page  and 
front  cover,  the  tenth  forming  the  other  cover  ;  the  second  and  third 
pages  are  black  as  an  “  Ethiop’s  arm  ”  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  red  as 
a  rose  ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  virgin  white  ;  the  eighth  and  ninth 
are  shining  gold.  The  entire  work  is  a  religious  allegory  devised  by 
some  enthusiastic  evangelical, — the  black  symbolising  the  unregenerate 
heart  of  man,  the  red  indicating  the  Redemption,  the  white  portraying 
the  condition  of  the  heart  after  it  has  been  “plunged  beneath  that 
flood,”  and  the  golden  felicity  with  which  the  book  ends  being  the 
symbol  alike  of  earthly  and  celestial  joy.  If  it  be  objected  that  “  The 
Wordless  Book  ”  is  not  a  book  because  it  contains  no  literature,  we 
must  fall  back  on  Byron’s  prophetic  dictum  that  “A  book’s  a  book, 
although  there’s  nothing  in  it.  ” 


THE  SMALLEST  BOOKS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

T  a  late  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  Mr.  William 
E.  A.  Axon  exhibited  a  number  of  literary  curiosities,  and  read 
a  short  communication  on  what  is  believed  to  be  the  smallest  book  in 
the  world.  Pliny  asserted  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  had  been  written  on 
a  piece  of  parchment  so  small  as  to  be  enclosed  in  a  nutshell.  Iluet, 
although  sceptical,  made  an  experiment  which  convinced  him  that  it 
was  possible,  although  others  may  still  doubt.  He  tells  us  that  a  piece 
of  vellum  ten  inches  long  and  eight  wide  can  be  put  in  the  shell  of  a 
large  walnut.  On  this  he  considers  it  possible  to  write,  in  a  single  line, 
thirty  verses  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  squeeze  250  lines  in  a  single  page. 
The  two  sides  of  the  leaf  would  hold  the  15,000  verses  of  Homer’s 
poem.  A  line  of  the  Iliad  contains  about  thirty  letters,  hence  nine 
hundred  letters  would  have  to  be  written  in  every  line,  which,  if  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  is  beyond  those  of  probability. 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  small  writing  contains  twenty  letters  to  the  linear 
inch,  and  she  crammed  seventeen  lines  into  an  inch.  This  would  give 
nearly  2,000  verses  of  Homer  in  the  space  that  Huet  considers  can  be 
made  to  hold  15,000.  /Elian  records  that  a  Lacedemonian  artist  wrote 
in  letters  of  gold  a  posy  of  two  verses  enclosed  in  the  rind  of  a  grain  of 
corn.  Peter  Bales,  a  celebrated  and  irascible  writing-master,  is  said  to 
have  written  a  minute  copy  of  the  Bible,  each  leaf  containing  the  same 
matter  as  a  page  of  the  great  Bible.  The  entire  book  was  enclosed  in 
a  walnut  not  larger  than  a  hen’s  egg.  The  British  Museum  is  said  to 
contain  a  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  a  little  larger  than  a  hand  in  size. 
But  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are  formed  of  very  small  writing,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  contents  of  a  small  folio  volume.  Mr.  John  Plant  has  in  his 
possession  a  small  Arabic  MS.  of  irregular  form,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  each  way  across.  Passing  from  writing  to  printing,  one  of  the 
smallest  books  ever  produced  is  an  octavo  entitled  “The  Bible  in 
Miniature  (sic)  ;  or,  a  Concise  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
London  :  Printed  for  E.  Newbery,  corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
1780.”  It  extends  to  256  pages,  is  strongly  bound,  and  adorned  with 
execrable  steel  engravings.  A  single  page  taken  at  random  is  found  to 
contain  21  words,  or  105  letters.  The  page  measures  if  inch,  about 
an  inch  being  occupied  by  the  text.  This  small  book  on  a  great  sub¬ 
ject  is  exceeded  in  infinitesimalness  by  a  literary  pigmy  blushing  in  its 
thirty-second  edition.  “  Small  Rain  upon  the  Tender  Herb” — Deut. 
xxxii.  2.  Thirty-second  edition.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society, 
56,  Paternoster  Row,” — is  the  full  title-page  of  a  work  which  may  pro- 


*  Some  modern  writers,  in  order  to  avoid  this  anomaly  in  pronun¬ 
ciation,  adopt  the  k  in  all  cases,  and  therefore  spell  Thukydides,  Kim- 
merian,  &c. ;  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  they  persuade  English  people  to  spell  kykle  for  cycle,  or  Kikero 
for  Cicero.  In  the  infancy  of  the  English  language,  or  rather  when 
we  began  to  adopt  words  from  the  learned  languages,  it  might  have 
been  advisable  to  have  retained  the  k  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  hard  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  all  cases  ;  but  it  is  too  late  now,  we  think,  to  begin  to  do 
so,  as  it  could  never  be  done  thoroughly. 


MANCHESTER  EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  IN 
BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

ON  Tuesday,  the  23rd  ult.,  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  held  a  conversazione  at  the  Clarence  Hotel,  Spring  Gardens, 
when  they  gave  their  friends  an  artistic  treat  in  the  shape  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  works  in  Black  and  White.  The  Club  has  for  some  time  past 
held  “artistic  conversazioni, ”  but  we  believe  this  exhibition  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  held  in  the  district. 

The  number  of  separate  works  of  art  comprised  in  the  exhibition  was 
upwards  of  150,  representing  about  70  different  artists.  Mr.  Ford 
Madox  Brown  was  the  largest  contributor,  aud  among  other  artists  of 
reputation  who  were  represented  were  Gustave  Dore,  S.  L.  Fildes, 
T.  Faed,  R.  A.,  H.  Herkomer,  E.  J.  Poynter,  A. R.A. ,  John  Ruskin, 
W.  Hull,  G.  Sheffield,  Miss  Thompson,  and  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton, 
R.S.A.  There  were  also  examples  of  the  following  local  artists  : — 
R.  Crozier,  the  late  Walter  Crowley,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  C.  Hardwick, 
J.  Knight,  J.  H.  Letherbrow,  W.  Percy,  F.  J.  Shields,  Miss  E.  G. 
Thompson,  J.  D.  Watson,  F.  Winkfield,  R.  Bruce  Wallace,  W. 
Tomlinson,  and  Mrs.  J.  Phillips. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  President  of  the  Club,  Mr.  J .  H.  Nodal, 
took  the  chair,  and  a  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was 
gone  through.  Between  the  parts  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  read  a  pro¬ 
logue  in  verse  which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Pollitt  delivered  an  address  on  “Art  Work  in  Black  and  White,” 
explanatory  of  the  exhibition.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  the  use  of  a  dark  material  on  a  light  surface  was  the  readiest  means 
of  obtaining  certain  results,  and  might  almost  be  called  the  connecting 
link  between  sculpture  and  painting.  Drawing  in  black  and  white  was 
surely  the  severest  test  of  the  capabilities  of  an  artist,  and  that  it  was 
an  excellent  training  was  abundantly  shown  by  a  further  improvement 
in  the  styles,  already  admirable,  of  the  artists  who  had  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  draw  for  wood  engraving.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  show  that 
this  method  possessed  any  superiority  over  painting  in  colour ;  but  by 
its  adoption  the  artist  could  bring  an  increased  power  to  bear  on  his 
work.  Nature,  too,  in  some  of  her  aspects  met  the  worker  in  black 
and  white  half  way.  The  mission  of  matured  black  and  white  work 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  education  in  art  of  that  section  of  society 
standing  most  in  need  of  it.  For  with  the  acquaintanceship  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  uninformed  on  Art  matters  to  make  with  sterling  work, 
through  the  agency  of  pictorial  journals  alone,  must  come  increase  of 
knowledge  and  appreciation  ;  and  in  the  refining  influence  attributed 
to  Art  will  be  found  the  justification  of  the  present  and  prospective  pro¬ 
minence  of  black  and  white.  With  much  that  is  gratifying  in  its 
position  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  an  influence  which  must 
be  always  detrimental  to  conscientious  effort.  With  both  artist  and 
engraver  the  signs  attending  the  making  of  a  close  bargain  are  too  often 
evident.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  the  work 
.  bargained  for  quite  good  enough  for  its  purpose.  But  it  is  not  plea;  ant 
to  reflect  that  what  is  merely  clever  hack  work  and  dexterous  cutting, 
and  valueless  artistically,  might  have  become  a  work  of  art  worth  pre¬ 
serving  by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  more  conscientiousness  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  little  more  care  and  deliberation  on  the  other.  The  artist 
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and  engraver  must  work  each  for  the  other,  and  the  trouble  they 
mutually  cause  is  pretty  evenly  balanced  between  them.  The  demand 
for  broad  and  dashing  drawing  has  increased  the  practice  of  employing 
washes  of  colour,  and  the  engraver  has  to  interpret  the  draughtman’s 
intention  as  best  he  may  from  them  and  the  scanty  proportion  of  line 
drawing  the  artist  condescends  to  supply.  The  engraver  is  amply 
avenged  in  his  work,  unwittingly  pruning  away  the  artistic  quality  of 
the  drawing,  and  leaving  as  the  result  of  it  all  a  valueless  and  utterly 
common-place  specimen  of  a  wood  engraving.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  especially  with  large  wood-cuts,  the  practice  of  drawing  in  washes 
can  be  defended,  except  on  the  score  of  economy,  for  the  difference 
between  an  engraving  carefully  drawn  and  cut  in  line  and  one  drawn  in 
tint  and  interpreted  by  an  engraver  not  much  concerned  in  his  work, 
and  still  less  for  the  artist’s  reputation,  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing 
out. 

An  exhibition  like  the  one  under  notice  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  enables  those  who  are  interested  in  Art  to  study  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  painters,  and  to  see  how  carefully  some  of  the  masters 
of  our  English  school  work  out  their  conceptions  in  light  and  shadow 
before  giving  us  the  mystery  and  the  charm  of  colour.  This  careful 
work  may  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  studies  of  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
Du  Maurier,  and  others.  The  drawings' as  a  rule  may  be  taken  as  good 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  various  artists  :  they  are  principally  studies 
and  drawings  for  the  block.  The  catalogue  of  this  exhibition  contains 
a  few  full-page  illustrations,  which  are  not,  however,  well  printed,  and 
a  vignette  specially  designed  for  it  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Shields.  The  subject 
selected  is  the  First  Attempt  in  Black  and  White — the  story  of  the  Greek 
maiden  who  sketched  her  lover’s  portrait,  guided  by  the  profile  thrown 
by  his  shadow  upon  the  wall.  Our  readers  know  how  earnestly  we 
have  advocated  the  holding  of  such  Exhibitions,  and  we  must  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Nodal,  the  President,  and  his  colleagues,  upon  the 
success  of  their  enterprise. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’  PENSION  SOCIETY. 

HE  fifth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  above-named  Society  was  held 
at  the  Harp  Alley  Schoolroom,  Farringd on-street,  City,  on 
Wednesday,  November  17th,  1875,  Mr.  C.  Goulding  (Vice-President) 
in  the  chair.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Chairman  reading 
the  minutes  of  the  past  six  months,  but  previous  to  the  discussion  of  the 
same  he  wished  to  read  a  letter  sent  to  the  Society  through  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

22  &  23,  Aldersgate-street,  City. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  hand  you  a  cheque  for  ,£10.  10s.,  as  a  donation  to  the 
Lithographers’  Pension  Society,  and  as  I  understand  by  the  rules  that 
the  Society  will  not  be  able  to  grant  pensions  or  assistance  to  its 
members  until  it  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years,  which  period  will 
be. completed  in  May,  1878,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  will  provide  an  annual 
donation  of  ten  pounds,  in  May  of  each  of  the  years  1876,  1877,  and 
1878,  offering  at  the  same  time  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Society,  and  an  earnest  wish  that  the  committee  for  the  time  being  will 
turn  their  attention  especially  to  the  persuasion  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  trade  to  give  it  their  support.  I  think  this  is  the  more  necessary 
as  it  so  often  happens  that  in  the  formation  of  societies  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  a  great  many  elder  members  are  amongst  the  first  recruits,  it  being 
a  natural  desire  in  the  first  instance  to  make  a  show  of  numbers  as  an 
inducement  to  others  to  join.  I  believe  that  it  is  unavoidable,  still  the 
election  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  younger  members  to  counter¬ 
balance  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  trust  that  the  Society’s 
members  may  largely  increase,  and  by  the  time  it  comes  into 
useful  activity,  the  number  of  members  enrolled  will  be  at  least  double 
what  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  tell  the 
members  -that,  in  my  opinion,  they  will  not  induce  heads  of  the  trade  to 
give  them  much  support  until  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  their  funds 
available.  By  that  time  the  trade  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
members  themselves  are  sufficiently  steadfast  in  their  support  of  the 
Society.  They  must  certainly  not  forget  the  proverb  that  their  com¬ 
mittee  has  set  forth,  that  “God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.” — 
I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Robert  Canton. 

Mr.  E.  Quarterman. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this  letter,  which  was  received 
with  great  applause,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  L.  Cornelissen,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Harris,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  sent  to  R.  Canton, 
Esq.,  for  his  generous  support  and  advice. 

The  Chairman  next  proceeded  to  invite  suggestions  whereby  a 
scheme  could  be  organized  tending  to  benefit  the  Society  and  increase 
its  funds.  After  much  discussion  an  Art  Union  was  decided  on,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  committee  as  to  its  practica¬ 
bility. 

The  Chairman,  among  other  matters,  spoke  of  the  benefit  to  the 
Society,  and  the  ease  to  the  members  themselves,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  collectors,  whereby  each  office  can  appoint  one  of  their 


number  to  collect  weekly,  or  otherwise,  as  might  be  agreeable  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  benefit  of  this  system  was  fully  testified  to  by  Mr.  A.  Harris, 
the  secretary,  and  others  who  already  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair¬ 
man. 


Ifcfrkfos. 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  Ware¬ 
house,  Paternoster-row,  has  just  issued  a  hew  and  improved 
edition  of  the  Smallest  Bible  in  the  World.  This  miniature 
edition  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospels  is  printed  in  diamond  type, 
on  an  unbleached  India  paper,  is  barely  half' an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  weighs,  when  bound  in  limp  morocco,  less  than  3! 
ounces.  The  sensation  that  has  been  created  by  this  little  book 
has  been  quite  surprising,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  represents 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  typographical  feat  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty ;  at  the  same  time,  we  are  in  candour  bound 
to  confess  to  some  little  disappointment  at  the  uneven  quality 
of  the  presswork.  The  extreme  thinness  of  the  paper  must, 
however,  have  presented  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  working, 
and  of  course  the  perfected  sheets  have  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  “  show  through,”  which  no  amount  of  dexterity  on  the  part 
of  the  printer  could  entirely  obviate.  This  idea  having  proved 
so  taking  with  the  public,  we  may  shortly  expect  a  host  of 
“  smallest  editions,” — a  subject  which  has  already  been  recently 
lectured  upon  by  Mr.  Axon,  at  Manchester,  as  will  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  our  pages. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  near  approach  of  the  New  Year  by 
receiving  from  Messrs.  Collingridge  a  copy  of  their  useful, 
cheap,  and  handy  “  Shilling  Diary  for  1 876,”  which  contains 
the  usual  amount  of  serviceable  matter.  Its  plan  and  arrange¬ 
ment  appear  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  issue  for  1875, 
which  we  noticed  at  the  time  ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  diary  is  no 
new  suppliant  for  public  favour,  it  having  reached  the  thirteenth 
year  of  its  existence,  the  publishers  have  doubtless  fully  dis¬ 
covered  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  they  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  maintain  the  work  in  its  present  approved  form. 

William  Smith,  of  Oldhaugh,  in  Cheshire,  and  citizen  of 
Nuremburg — that  city  “whose  hand  was  in  every  land,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  German  proverb, — was  an  accomplished  herald  of 
the  Elizabethan  period.  The  Bodleian  Library  contains  one 
of  his  “painefull”  works,  equally  remarkable  as  an  example 
of  caligraphy  and  heraldic  drawing.  It  is  a  MS.  entitled  “  The 
XII.  Worshipfull  Companies ,  or  Misteries  of  London ,  with  the 
Amies  of  all  them  that  have  bin  L.  Mayors  for  the  space 
almost  of  300  j veares,  of  evo?y  Company  pticulerly.  Also  most 
part  of  the  Sheriffes  and  Aldermen.”  This  is  in  course  of  re¬ 
production  in  chromo-lithography  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Price,  of  Great 
Russell-street,  British  Museum.  The  edition  is  limited  to  200 
copies,  and  the  biography  of  William  Smith,  with  a  notice  of 
his  works,  is  written  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Waddington,  B.A. 

Messrs.  Lawrence,  Bros.,  of  Union-Bank-buildings,  Hol- 
born  Circus,  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  in  London  by  the 
Consolidated  Card  Co.  of  New  York,  for  the  sale  of  their 
American  Patent  Playing-cards  with  rounded  corners.  The 
speciality  of  these  cards  consists  not  only,  in  the  fact  of  their 
being  rounded  at  the  corners,  which  is  certainly  an  advantage 
as  well  as  a  novelty  in  its  way,  but  also  in  the  Corner  Marks 
given  at  the  corner  of  every  card,  and  by  which  the  player  in¬ 
stantly  sees  the  value  of  his  “  hand  ” — both  as  regards  suit  and 
size — without  having  to  spread  out  his  cards.  These  round- 
cornered  cards  are,  however,  supplied  without  the  marks  in  the 
corners  if  desired,  and  both  sorts  are  noticeable  for  their  flexi¬ 
bility,  “  slip,”  and  excellence  of  make,  though  they  are  some¬ 
what  thinner  in  substance  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
England.  This  novelty  constitutes  another  item  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  list  of  commodities  connected  with  print  and  paper 
with  which  the  invention  and  enterprise  of  the  Americans  is 
familiarizing  us. 

Mr.  Charles  Morton,  of  the  City  Type  Foundry,  1 67, 
City-road,  London,  has  sent  us  his  “  Postal  Specimen  Book  for 
1875,”  and  he  states  that  “  in  inviting  the  attention  of  printers 
to  the  very  large  variety  of  types,  borders,  cheques,  &c.,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  these  pages,  he  would  submit  the  same  to  their 
notice,  not  as  specimens  of  typographic  art,  but  rather  as 
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ordinarily  printed  letterpress  pages,  shotying  fairly  just  what  is 
wanted  to  be  seen — without  making  an  elaborate  book  of  ex¬ 
pensive  character — and  possessing  the  advantages  of  such 
economy  as  enables  him  to  forward  a  copy,  post  free,  to  his 
patrons,  on  the  receipt  of  business  card.”  There  is  certainly  a 
vast  variety  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  book  is  likely  to  prove  of 
service  to  country  printers. 

Mosaicon,  or  Paper  Mosaic,  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  William  Bemrose,  Jun.,  the  author  of  several 
practical  treatises  on  mechanical  matters,  and  also  of  one  on 
Paper  Rosette  Work,  all  of  which  have  become  popular. 

.  Mosaicon  consists  in  inlaying  various  coloured  papers  in  a 
slightly  raised  border  or  framework  of  wood  or  other  material. 
Form  is  given  to  the  paper,  which  is  bent  or  curled  to  represent 
flowers,  geometric  or  other  designs,  these  designs  being 
formed  according  to  patterns  given  by  the  author,  or  to  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  the  amateur  ;  they  are  then  gummed  or 
glued  at  the  bottom,  placed  in  their  respective  positions,  and 
thus  are  imbedded  within  the  exterior  framework,  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  paper  mosaic  and  gives  an  air  of  finish  and  durability 
to  the  inlay-work,  albeit  its  material  consists  of  only  paper  of 
various  colours  and  thicknesses.  There  is  scope  for  much 
ingenuity  and  taste  in  this  paper  mosaic  work,  which  is  suited 
to  a  great  many  purposes  of  ornamentation,  and  furnishes  just 
the  sort  of  occupation  in  which  young  people  generally,  and 
ladies  especially,  will  be  found  to  excel.  It  has  only  to  be  made 
known  to  secure  a  recognized  place  amongst  the  innocent  and 
not  altogether  useless  recreations  of  the  forthcoming  Chris  L- 
mas  holidays.-  Mr.  Bemrose’s  manual  of  the  art  is  very  nicely 
got  up,  and  contains  several  well-executed  plates  of  designs 
and  patterns  in  chromolithography.  The  materials  and  ap¬ 
pliances  are,  of  course,  simple  and  inexpensive. 


topics  %  Utoittlj. 

/"'OMPOSITORS  were  much  in  demand  this  time  last  year 
^  in  London,  but  the  scarcity  has  this  season  been  felt  in 
an  unprecedented  degree.  This  is  a  good  sign,  and  shows  an 
improvement  upon  what  was  previously  deemed  a  very  active 
condition  of  the  case  department  in  London.  We  are  not  able 
to  report  a  like  degree  of  pressure  in  the  Machine  department, 
where  there  is  less  work  than  the  time  of  year  would  warrant 
one  to  expect,  not  that  business  has  been  at  all  slack,  or  that 
good  hands — or  for  that  matter  bad  ones,  either — are  at  a 
discount ;  still,  the  pressure  of  work  has  often  been  greater. 
The  tidings  we  have  from  the  provinces  are  on  the  whole  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  wages  question  in  Liverpool  is  likely  to  be 
adjusted  soon.  At  Ipswich,  Norwich,  Beccles,  and  Boston  the 
activity  of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Association  seems  likely 
soon  to  affect  some  of  the  country  master  printers,  notably 
Messrs.  Clowes  at  Beccles,  and  Mr.  Childs  at  Bungay,  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  locality.  By  the  way,  Messrs.  Clowes  have  suffered 
some  loss  and  a  vast  deal  of  inconvenience  by  the  overflow  of 
the  Thames  inundating  their  London  office.  From  Ireland 
the  news  is  better  in  character,  business  having  somewhat 
improved. 


Lithographers  are  once  more  out  of  the  toils  incidental  to 
the  November  Deposits,  and  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
cheap  periodicals  find  their  account  in  having  their  gratis 
coloured  supplements  printed  in  France  and  Germany,  there 
still  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  work  left  for  the  employment 
of  British  industry.  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks  has  been  busy  printing 
the  coloured  plates  for  the  Garden ,  40,000  copies  of  a  single 
number  of  which  represent  a  great  deal  of  printing.  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Gardeti ,  intends 
issuing  a  coloured  plate  weekly,  instead  of  occasionally,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  and  will  accordingly  raise  the  price  of  his  paper  to  6d. 


The  lawyers  and  the  printers  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the 
charge  to  be  made  for  printing  under  the  new  system  of  proce¬ 
dure.  Read  popularly,  the  scale  of  charges  would  seem  to  be 
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monstrously  unjust  to  the  printer  in  many  cases  ;  but  read 
legally,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
framed,  it  would  seem  the  intention  is  that  the  price  is  not  to 
exceed  is.  per  folio  per  copy  for  the  first  20  copies,  and  id  per 
folio  per  copy  afterwards.  The  Act  does  not  say  that  this  price 
is  at  all  times  to  be  charged,  but  that  it  is  at  no  time  to  be  ex¬ 
ceeded,  and  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  the  trade  would  scarcely  ever 
require  to  adopt  so  high  a  tariff.  Our  readers  will  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  two  modes  of  charging  simply  amounts 
to  this  :  Is  the  price  of  is.  and  id.  per  folio  respectively  to  be 
per  folio  per  copy — the  legal  way  of  construing  the  Act, — or  per 
folio  per  20  copies  ?  At  first  sight,  most  printers  read  the  Act 
in  the  latter  sense,  but  we  are  advised  that  the  former  is  the 
technical,  and  therefore  the  proper,  mode  of  interpretation. 
We  are  glad  to  place  this  before  our  brethren  as  at  once  a 
reasonable  and  logical  solution  of  a  moot  question  which  had 
already  much  exercised  master  printers.  It  seems  to  us,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  future  printers  will  be  quite  safe  in  charging  their 
work  much  as  before,  viz.,  on  its  merits,  though  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  a  higher  rate  than  is.  per  folio  per  copy.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  this  mode  of  interpreting  the  Act  may 
not  be  officially  adopted,  in  which  case  we  would  strongly  urge 
the  master  printers  to  meet  together,  and  organize  a  deputation 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  other  proper  authority,  with  a  view 
to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  tariff  for  printing  for  the 
Law  Courts. 


We  regret  to  hear  that,  owing  to  temporary  and  unforeseen 
difficulties,  the  Ashley  Automatic  Paper-feeder  cannot  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  supplied.  We  need  the  help  of  as  many  labour-savers 
in  the  printing-office  as  we  can  get  now,  for  what  with  School 
Boards  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Government  telegraphs  and 
the  Post-office  on  the  other,  all  the  boys  are  being  swept  whole¬ 
sale  out  of  the  market,  and  serious  inconvenience  is  being  felt 
on  all  hands  by  traders  and  manufacturers.  We  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government  policy  of  so  largely  indenting  upon 
mere  boy  labour,  and  we  believe  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  present 
gain,  the  boys  in  many  cases  will  lose  seriously  in  the  future. 


Last  August  we  announced  the  intention  of  several  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Watt  to  present  that  gentleman  with  a 
Testimonial  of  their  respect  and  regard.  We  are  now  able  to 
state  that  the  presentation  has  taken  place,  the  Testimonial 
consisting  of  an  Elegant  Bronze  and  Marble  Timepiece,  bearing 
an  appropriate  inscription  on  it.  Mr.  Watt  will  no  doubt 
highly  prize  this  kindly  recognition  of  himself  on  the  part  of  his 
many  friends  in  the  Lithographic  profession. 


|jrint;ht0  |lJraritir, 

AMERICA. 

Marthen’s  Typographical  Bibliography. — In  noticing  this 
very  excellent  little  work  of  Mr.  Marthens,  we  should  have  stated 
that  it  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Quadrat,  one  of  the 
best  edited  of  our  American  contemporaries,  and  in  every  way 
entitled  to  the  credit  which  belongs  to  the  foregoing  fact. 

The  Press  in  Pennsylvania. — It  is  stated  that  Pennsylvania  has 
707  newspapers  and  periodicals,  78  being  dailies.  The  aggregate 
yearly  circulation  of  these  publications  is  said  to  be  8,738,520. 

The  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition  and  the  Art 
of  Lithography. — There  has  been  a  project  mooted  to  build  a 
‘  ‘  Iiall  ”  for  the  exclusive  exhibition  of  works  in  all  the  various 
styles  of  Lithography,  but  unless  the  idea  is  now  taken  up  by  some 
leading  member  of"  the  fraternity  in  America,  it  will  not  be  in  time. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  advise  our  cousins  upon  such  a  question,  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  suggesting  the  name  of  one  gentleman 
above  all  others  as  suited  to  take  a  leading  part  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise — of  course  we  refer  to  Mr.  Louis  Prang,  of  Boston,  whose 
energy,  talents,  experience,  and  position  seem  to  point  to  him  as 
the  natural  leader  of  this  laudable  movement,  which  we  trust  will 
commend  itself  to  other  influential  American  Lithographers.  The 
enterprise  would  demand  the  good  offices  of  all-  the  best  men  across 
the  water,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  plenty  of 
talent  if  the  inclination  should  not  be  lacking  :■  jealousy  or  rivalry 
there  should  be  none,  except  to  promote  the  honour  of  the  art. 
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The  Editor  with  a  Bulletin  his  Brain. — “  The  editor  with 
a  bullet  in  his  brain,”  to  whom  reference  has  so  often  been  made 
recently  in  the  news  from  America,  is  dead.  His  case  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  one,  for  he  carried  the  bullet  in  his  brain  for  over  seven 
months.  At  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  this  editor,  Mr.  Uri  Canuth,  who 
was  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  published  a  newspaper 
which  achieved  notoriety  on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  strictures. 
Among  others  whom  the  editor  criticised  was  Mr.  Charles  K.  Landis, 
a  leading  man  at  Vineland,  and  the  founder  of  the  town  ;  and  in  March 
last,  after  the  appearance  of  a  very  severe  article  reflecting  upon  the 
family  affairs  of  Landis,  that  person  went  to  his  office  and  shot  him, 
For  weeks  Canuth  lingered  between  life  and  death,  but  finally  he  got 
so  much  better  that  he  was  able  to  be  about,  and  was  thought  out  of 
danger.  His  assailant  was  released,  on  bail,  and  friends  arranged  a 
compromise  by  which  Canuth,  for  $12,500,  was  to  withdraw  any  prose¬ 
cution.  The  papers,  however,  were  never  signed,  minor  details  not 
being  arranged,  and  this  delay  seems  to  have  preyed  upon  Canuth’s 
mind,  so  that  this  autumn  his  condition  became  worse,  and  he  was 
ultimately  confined  to  his  bed,  and  died.  Yet  he  had  lived  from  the 
19th  of  March  to  the  24th  of  October  with  the  bullet  in  his  brain,  and 
during  most  of  the  time  he  was  in  apparently  fair  health.  His  case  was 
regarded  by  the  medical  fraternity  as  an  extraordinary  one,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  physicians  visited  Vineland,  and  made  a  post  mortem 
examination.  Immediately  upon  Canuth’s  death,  the  bail  surrendered 
Landis.  The  great  question  is  being  discussed  whether,  considering 
all  the  circumstances  and  the  great  lapse  of  time,  the  shot  was  the 
actual  cause  of  death,  and  so  indubitably  the  cause  as  to  convict  the 
man  who  fired  it  of  murder.  The  coroner’s  jury  at  their  inquest,  after 
hearing  the  testimony  describing  the  post  mortem  examination,  asked 
the  leading  physician  his  opinion.  He  said,  “  Death  was  evidently, 
in  my  judgment,  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wound,  the  bullet  passing 
through  the  brain ;  the  more  immediate  cause,  however,  was  the 
abscesses  following  the  passage  of  the  bullet  into  the  brain.”  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  declaring  that  the  death  was  caused  by  shooting  at 
the  hands  of  Landis. 


AUSTRIA. 

Strike  at  Trieste. — Fifty  compositors  (there  are  only  about  100 
in  Trieste)  struck  work  on  the  15th  ult.  in  the  office  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Lloyd,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  management  to  pay  in  future  any  extra  for  work  done  on  holi¬ 
days  (Sundays  and  the  four  chief  festivals  of  the  Church  excepted). 
The  strike,  we  are  happy  to  say,  terminated  on  the  24th  November. 

Sizes  of  Paper,  &c.,  in  Austria. — On  the  13th  ult.  a  meeting 
of  paper  manufacturers,  letterpress  and  lithographic  printers,  &c., 
was  held  in  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  npon  a  uniform 
metrical  system  of  sizes  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Austria  was 
represented  by  more  than  300  firms,  whilst,  as  regards  Hungary, 
there  was  hardly  an  absentee  of  those  concerned  in  the  above  question. 
The  following  are  the  sizes  agreed  upon  : — No.  1.,  34  x  42  centime¬ 
tres  ;  2,  36  x  45  ;  3,  37  x  48  ;  4,  40  x  50 ;  5,  42  x  52  ;  6,  46  x 
59  ;  7,  48  x  62  ;  8,  50  x  70;  9,  54  x  76;  and  10,  57  x  78  centi¬ 
metres.  A  resolution,  which  was  submitted,  to  the  effect  that  a  ream 
shall  consist  in  future  of  10  quires,  which  shall  again  be  sub-divided 
into  10  parts  (?),  each  part  consisting  of  10  sheets,  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon.  The  new  arrangement  to  come  in  force  on  the  1st 
January,  1877.  _ 

BELGIUM. 

Trade  Literature. —  Our  Brussels  contemporary  Le  Gutenberg 
will,  with  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  change  its  title  to  L' Im- 
primcrie  Beige .  _ 

FRANCE. 

An  Arabic  Bi-Monthly  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  the  Echo  of  the  Orient. 

The  technical  school  for  apprentices  established  by  M.  Chaix  in 
his  printing  establishment  has  now  eighty  scholars.  At  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  prizes,  noticed  in  our  last  number,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
education  given  at  this  useful  institution  was  both  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical.  Our  excellent  French  contemporary,  La  Typologie-Tucker, 
gives  a  long  account  of  this  matter. 

Duel  between  French  Journalists. — Two  French  provincial 
journalists,  M.  Mallet,  editor  of  the  Sarthc,  and  M.  Moreau,  editor  of 
the  Reptiblique  de  la -Sarthc,  the  former  a  Bonapartist  and  the  latter  a 
Republican,  satisfied  their  honour  in  the  usual  way,  near  Courtrai,  in 
Belgium.  After  some  little  time,  M.  Mallet  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh  from  his  antagonist’s  rapier,  which  put  an  end  to  the  meeting. 

A  Poet  Printer. —  At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  French 
Academy,  on  the  nth  ult.,  M.  Ilippolyte  Matabon  was  awarded  a 
prize  of  1,500  fr.  for  a  book  of  poems  composed  by  him,  which  was, 
moreover,  highly  eulogized  By  the  council.  M.  Matabon  has  risen 
from  the  ranks,  and  is  now  manager  in  the  printing-office  of  MM. 
Gayer  et  Cie.,  of  Marseilles. 


The  -New  Press  Law. — The  proposed  new  law,  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  National  Assembly,  is  divided  into  three  sections 
and  ten  paragraphs.  The  first  two  parts  regulate  proceedings  against 
crimes  and  offences  committed  by  means  of  the  press,  some  of  which 
will  be  brought  before  the  Assize  Courts  and  some  before  the  Correc¬ 
tional  Police.  The  third  section  runs  thus  : — “  The  state  of  siege  shall 
be  raised  throughout  France  and  Algeria,  saving  in  the  Departments  of 
the  Seine  (Paris),  the  Seine-et-Oise  (Versailles),  the  Rhone  (Lyons), 
Bouches  des  Rhone  (Marseilles),  and  in  the  city  of  Algiers.  If  a 
special  law  do  not  intervene  before  that  date,  the  state  of  siege  shall  be 
raised  in  these  four  departments  and  in  the  city  from  May  1,  1876.” 

The  Journal  Officiel  some  time  ago  published  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  French  newspapers  : — - 
“  A  very  curious  manuscript  has  just  been  brought  to  Paris  by  an 
Italian  monk,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Gutenberg  had  been  tried  at 
Mayence  for  the  assassination  of  one  of  his  uncles  in  1422,  and  acquitted 
after  a  long  detention.  This  strange  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  biographies  of  Gutenberg.  ”  This  assertion  appeared  to  us 
so  strange  (says  L' Lmprimerie)  that  we  have  searched  everywhere  to 
find  out  on  what  it  could  have  been  founded,  but  withont  success. 
Until,  therefore,  we  see  the  positive  proof,  we  shall  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  Nothing  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  Gutenberg  can 
authorize  such  a  supposition . 

The  Newspaper  Press  of  France.— M.  Chaix,  a  well-known 
French  publisher,  has  just  completed  a  work  in  which  some  interesting 
data  are  given  on  the  newspaper  press  of  France.  From  it  we  gather 
that  Paris  stands  first  as  regards  the  number  of  newspaper  copies 
issued.  Then  follows  Lyons,  with  an  issue  of  426,000;  Marseilles, 
327,000  ;  Bordeaux,  247,000  ;  Lille,  188,000  ;  Montpellier,  142,000  ; 
Toulouse,  135,000  ;  Poitiers,  121,000.  Among  the  towns  in  which 
the  aggregate  issue  of  newspapers  varies  between  50,000  and  100,000, 
are  Rouen,  Havre,  Dijon,  Caen,  Nancy,  Tours,  Clermont,  Ferrand, 
and  Le  Mans.  Those  in  which  the  papers  printed  are  from  25,000  to 
to  50,000,  are  Angers,  Orleans,  Amiens,  Troy,  Rizza,  Chalons, 
Besanjon,  Arras,  Rheims,  Nirnes,  Saon,  Perpignan,  Bar-le-Duc, 
Erreux,  Beauvais,  Perigueux,  Saint  Quentin,  and  Chaumont.  In  the 
following  towns  the  figures  vary  between  11,000  and  25,000 — Limoges, 
Grenoble,  Chartres,  Chalon-sur-Saone,  Charleville,  Pau,  Cambrai, 
Langres,  Macon,  Carcasonne,  Douai,  Valenciennes,  Toulon,  Valence, 
Bourg,  Alencon,  Dunkerque,  St.  Brieux,  Compiegne,  Boulogne,  Blois, 
and  Peronne.  The  Hautes-Alpes  is  the  only  department  in  France  in 
which  no  newspaper  exists  ;  whilst  the  only  existing  paper  in  the 
department  of  the  Basses-Alpes  only  prints  500  copies.  In  several 
other  departments  besides  the  above,  newspapers  seem  to  be  at  a 
discount  :  we  have,  for  example,  Lozere,  with  an  issue  of  2, 500 ; 
Allege,  3,000;  Corsica,  3,500;  and  Correze,  with  4,000.  Among 
the  departments  whose  weekly  newspaper  issue  amounts  to  less  than 
10,000,  are — Savoyen,  Haute-Saone,  Tarn,  Landes,  Haute-Savoyen, 
Morbihan,  Seine-et-Oise,  Creuse,  Vaucluse,  Indre,  Vosges,  Lot,  Cher, 
and  Cantal .  _ 


GERMANY. 

A  New  Gas  Motor. — Herr  C.  T.  Muller,  engineer,  of  Stuttgart, 
has  invented  a  new  gas  motor,  which  is  said  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  those  now  in  use,  both  as  regards  cheapness  and  noiseless 
working. 

German  Lithographers’  Society. — A  delegate  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  Berlin  on  the  28th  and  29th  ult.,  at  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  various  parts  of  Germany  were  present.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  society  has  been  increasing  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  German  Catalogue  for  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi¬ 
tion. — The  German  Commissioners  have  resolved  to  publish  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  German  exhibits  at  Philadelphia.  The  size  is  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  catalogue.  It  will 
be  printed  in  parallel  columns,  in  the  English  and  German  languages. 

English  Copyright  Treaty  with  Germany.— We  learn  that 
negotiations  are  going  on  between  England  and  Germany  for  a  new 
copyright  treaty  in  lieu  of  the  separate  conventions  with  Prussia  and 
other  States.  England  presented  a  scheme  several  years  ago  which 
was  not  acceptable,  and  a  German  proposal  is  now  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  an  early  result  cannot  at  present  be 
certainly  counted  upon.  A  French  scheme  of  revised  copyright  with 
Germany  is  also  under  the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Council. 

The  Berlin  Printers’  Union. —This  society  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  membership,  which  in  1874 
amounted  to  1,320,  has  since  decreased  to  1, 160.  A  large  number  of 
offices  in  Berlin  having  from  time  to  time  been  closed  to  society  mem¬ 
bers  by  order  of  the  Union,  and  its  effect  upon  the  society  becoming 
apparent  in  a  falling-off  of  members,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  the 
executive  of  the  Union  to  commence  negotiations  with  the  masters 
with  a  view  to  reopen  their  offices  to  society  members.  Nor  was[the 
Union  over  particular  in  its  demands  so  long  as  the  masters  would  but 
again  employ  society  men.  But  the  masters  concerned,  with  but  one 
exception,  replied  that  they  would  under  no  circumstances  again  em- 
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ploy  a  society  man.  The  funds  of  the  society  amounted,  on  the  1st 
ult.,  to  £498,  which  shows  an  increase  for  the  previous  month  of  £65. 
The  expenditure  during  October  was  as  follows  : — Sick  relief,  £65  ; 
travelling  relief,  £30  ;  unemployed  members,  &c.,  £65.  The  latter 
item  shows  trade  to  be  in  a  somewhat  improved  condition,  as  the  ex¬ 
penditure  under  the  same  head  for  the  three  preceding  months  was 
much  heavier,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — In  July, 
£148  ;  in  August,  £131  ;  and  in  September,  £116. 


ITALY. 

A  new  journal,  bearing  the  title  II  Secolo  XIX.,  has  appeared  at 
Genoa. 

“Il  Polyglotta.” — Such  is  the  title  of  a  small  and  apparently 
efficiently  conducted  journal  published  at  Venice,  and  now  in  the  second 
year  of  its  existence.  As  the  name  implies,  the  Polyglott  expresses  j 
itself  in  various  languages,  as  English,  Italian,  German,  French,  &c.  . 
The  matter  is  really  interesting  and  well  selected.  The  conductor  of 
of  II  Polyglotta  is  Mr.  Mackay,  an  Inverness  man. 


RUSSIA. 

The  Oldest  Printing-Office  in  Moscow. — The  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  when  recently  in  Moscow,  inspected  the  oldest  and 
leading  printing-office  in  that  city,  the  so-called  Synodal  Printing-office. 
This  is  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  that  a  Russian 
emperor  has  visited  a  printing-office.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Peter  the  Great  himself  worked  as  a  printer,  and  in  the  above-named 
office  some  specimens  of  his  workmanship  are  still  exhibited.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  the  model  of  a  printing-press  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  other  typographic  curiosities,  Russian  and  foreign,  are 
still  preserved  there.  _ 

SWITZERLAND. 

Health  of  Compositors.— A  recent  issue  of  the  Swiss  Alit- 
theiluugen,  whilst  discussing  the  question  of  healthy  composing-rooms, 
urges  that  the  journeymen  themselves  are  frequently  responsible  for  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  work.  Their  persistent 
smoking  whilst  at  work  (which,  to  judge  from  the  tenour  of  the  article, 
seems  to  be  the  rule  in  Switzerland),  and  the  so-poisoned  air  conse¬ 
quently  inhaled,  are  said  to  be  largely  provocative  of  chest  complaints. 
Again,  the  drinking  habits  of  printers  are  commented  upon,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  compositor’s  trade  is  often  regarded  as  having  brought 
about  disease  and  the  premature  death  of  the  workman,  when  they  are 
in  reality  largely  provoked  by  his  excesses.  The  article  concludes  by 
contending  that  the  compositor’s  business  is  not  so  unhealthy  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  urged  ;  that  much  depends  upon  the  habits  of  those  engaged 
therein  ;  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
masters,  to  provide  healthy  workrooms,  must  of  necessity  fail  unless 
the  men  themselves  reform. 


dnglisj j  fallings. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Dasent,  for  long  the  chief  critical  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Times,  has  retired. 

A  Fire,  though,  we  are  happy  to  say,  not  of  a  serious  nature, 
occurred  recently  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Esson,  printers’  engineer. 

The  Copyright  Commission. — Mr.  J.  L.  Goddard,  of  2,  Har- 
court-buildings,  has  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  Copyright  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Council  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  and  Southern 
Counties  Association  has  granted  to  Mr.  William  Lewis,  proprietor 
of  the  Bath  Herald,  the  sole  right  of  printing  its  show  catalogues 
for  five  years  absolutely. 

Messrs.  Degener  &  Weiler,  the  proprietors  of  the  well-known 
“Liberty”  Press,  have  just  been  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the 
Exposition  Internationale,  Paris,  1875  ;  and  a  silver  medal  at  the  Royal 
Pomona  Exhibition  of  Manchester,  the  presses  being  exhibited  at  the 
latter  place  by  Mr.  James  Salmon. 

Transmission  of  Illustrations  by  Telegraph. —  Lecturing 
recently  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  H.  Blackburn  advocated  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  drawing  in  lines  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  pictorial 
newspaper  work.  Simple  sketches  could,  according  to  Mr.  Blackburn, 
be  transmitted  by  telegraph,  and  he  believes  that,  in  course  of  time,  all 
the  journals  will  give  line  pictures  of  great  events. 

English  Publishers  and  the  Beecher  Trial. — It  is  creditable 
to  the  English  publishing  trade  that  those  among  them  to  whom  a 
scheme  has  been  offered  for  republishing  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
Beecher  trial  for  the  edification  of  the  British  public  have  declined  to 
be  connected  with  such  a  speculation.  In  the  American  edition  this 


unsavoury  work  occupies  three  solid  volumes,  and  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  trial. 

With  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Parts  of  Bow  Bells  is 
given  away  a  large  Chromolithograph,  entitled  “Cock  Robin’s 
Funeral,”  after  the  painting  by  Lejeune.  This  picture  is  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  modern  domestic  school.  The  subject  represents  a 
mournful  cortege  of  village  children  paying  a  parting  tribute  to  lifeless 
Robin.  This  chromolithograph  appears  to  us  to  have  been  printed  in 
France,  although  it  bears  an  English  imprint. 

“  Not  so  black  as  painted.” — We  are  asked  to  state  that  a  Negro 
Minstrel  Troupe  is  in  course  of  formation  in  the  printing  trade,  the 
avowed  object  of  which — besides  affording  inexpensive  amusement  to 
those  concerned  in  its  advancement — is  the  giving  of  occasional  con¬ 
certs  in  support  of  the  Trade  Charities.  Particulars  of  membership, 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application,  by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  B.  Alton, 
manager,  2,  Marquis-road,  Camden-square,  N.W.,  or  to  Mr.  J.  Baker, 
74,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C. 

Mr.  James  Wood,  of  13,  Newcastle-street,  Farringdon-street, 
calls  our  attention  to  an  invention  for  the  manufacture  of  ‘  ‘  Printer’s 
Leads,”  which  he  has  patented.  The  leads  produced  by  this  patent 
are  said  to  possess  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  true,  and  are  cast 
double  the  length  hitherto  produced,  thus  saving  time  and  trouble  in 
“piecing”  for  wide  measures,  especially  as  regards  8-to-pica  leads. 
Mr.  Wood  states  that  by  this  invention  he  is  enabled  to  offer  a  great 
advantage  as  regards  price. 

“The  Dukedom  of  Alsatia.” — Workmen  are  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  excavating  a  site  for  new  boilers  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co. ,  printers,  in  Lombard-street,  Bouverie-street ; 
and  on  reaching  a  depth  of  about  sixteen  feet  they  suddenly  came  upon 
the  skeletons  of  four  or  five  full-grown  persons,  the  skulls  and  larger 
bones  being  in  excellent  preservation.  As  the  spot  where  the  discovery 
was  made  is  on  a  portion  of  the  site  where  the  “  Dukedom  of  Alsatia  ” 
was  situated,  it  is  possible  that  the  remains  may  be  those  of  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons  who  came  by  their  death  in  that  lawless  neighbourhood. 

Whitaker’s  Journal.— Attention  has  from  time  to  time  been 
drawn  to  the  pernicious  influence  exercised  by  criminal  and  unwhole¬ 
some  literature  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  the  opinion  has  often 
been  expressed  that  the  only  effectual  way  to  counteract  the  mischief  is 
to  provide  pure  reading  that  shall  be  equally  attractive.  We  are, 
therefore,  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Whitaker,  of  the  Bookseller,  is  about 
to  issue  a  Weekly  Penny  Journal,  which  he  intends  to  make  quite  as 
attractive  as  any  of  the  Penny  Dreadfuls,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
carefully  written  that  parents  may  unhesitatingly  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

London  Newspaper  Enterprise. — For  some  months  the  Times 
has  had  an  arrangement  for  the  special  use  of  a  submarine  cable  and 
land  telegraph  wires  between  London  and  Paris,  and  for  this  has  been 
paying  a  very  large  sum.  The  Standard  and  Daily  Telegraph  now 
possess  special  wires  for  the  transmission  of  their  Paris  correspondence. 
The  cost  of  the  wires  will  be  ,£3,000  a  year  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
a  special  staff  will  have  to  be  maintained,  so  that  £5,000  per  annum 
will  scarcely  cover  the  total  outlay.  The  wires  are  held  from  nine  at 
night  till  three  in  the  morning.  So  much  can  be  telegraphed  in  the 
ordinary  way  for  £5,000,  at  the  Press  rate  of  100  words  for  a  shilling, 
that  it  would  seem  the  advantages  obtainable  are  scarcely  worth  the 
extra  trouble  and  worry  incurred  by  a  large  increase  of  staff. 

A  New  History  of  India. — A  country  which  contains  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  subject  to  British 
rule,  and  whose  welfare  is  in  our  hands,  has  a  right  to  command  our 
interest.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  observe  that  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Better,  &  Galpin,  in  view  of  the  widespread  interest  aroused  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  visit  to  the  East,  are  about  to  issue,  in  monthly  parts 
and  weekly  numbers,  an  illustrated  “  History  of  India,”  uniform  in 
style  and  price  with  “  Cassell’s  History  of  England.”  With  Part  1  of 
this  work,  which  is  to  be  ready  on  the  20th  of  December,  will  be  issued 
as  a  presentation  plate  a  portrait  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  uniform  in  size,  style,  and  quality  with  the  litho  portrait  of 
Her  Majesty  issued  with  Part  1  of  “  Cassell’s  History  of  England,”  to 
which  it  is  intended  that  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  shall  form  a  com¬ 
panion  picture. 

Musical  Copyright.— The  sale  of  the  important  copyright  publi¬ 
cations  of  Messrs.  Duff  and  Stewart,  publishers,  147,  Oxford-street, 
recently  took  place  at  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson’s  sale-rooms. 
Subjoined  we  give  the  prices  and  purchasers’  names  of  a  few 
of  the  principal  lots: — Lot  114,  Diodonato’s  “Good-night,  Sweet 
Mother,”  £47.  5s-  (Brewer)  ;  lot  160,  Gabriel’s  (Virginia)  “  My  Lost 
Darling,”  £42  (Hime)  ;  lot  164,  ditto,  “Only,”  £516  (Metzler)  ;  lot 
170,  ditto,  “  Parted,”  £40.  10s.  (W.  Morley,  jun.)  ;  lot  187,  ditto, 
“  Weary,”  £195.  10s.  (Metzler);  lot  191,  ditto,  “Would  you  be  a 
Sailor’s  Wife?”  £78  (J.  Williams);  lot  194,  four  duets,  by  Abt, 
“  Sweet  Nightingale,”  “  SpringTime,”  “  When  Winter,”  “  The  Land 
Beyond,”  £45  (Brewer) ;  lot  302,  Bernard’s  “Break  of  Day”  Schot- 
tische,  £160  (Hime). 
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The  Whitefriars  Rotary  Printing  Machine. — This  machine 
has  been  at  work  for  nearly  three  years  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Brad¬ 
bury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Whitefriars,  printing  the  Weekly  Budget.  The 
Second  (Improved)  Machine  is  now  working  the  Hour  morning  paper 
and  the  Weekly  Sun,  printing  5,000  perfect  copies  per  hour,  with  only 
two  hands  feeding  ;  and  the  patentees  have  also  made  one  to  print 
Boro  Bells.  This  machine  is  adapted  for  newspapers  and  publications 
of  all  kinds  having  a  large  circulation.  Its  patentees  advance  as  recom¬ 
mendations  that  it  takes  up  less  room  than  any  other  machine,  and  will 
work  on  a  floor  without  any  vibration  ;  that  it  is  specially  good  for 
working  thin  paper,  making  less  waste  than  any  other  ;  and  that  it  will 
work  a  form  of  any  size,  from  a  demy  to  the  largest  London  news¬ 
paper.  We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  express  our  own  opinion  of 
this  important  invention. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  Banquet. — The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  design  for  the  ticket  of  admission  to  the  banquet  at  Guildhall,  held 
on  Tuesday,  9th  November,  1875.  The  design  is  an  irregular  oval, 
and  is  printed  in  chromolithography  in  seven  colours.  At  the  top  are 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  arms  with  those  of  the  Sheriffs  on  either  side.  In 
the  corners  are  the  arms  of  the  Companies  to  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  belong.  At  the  bottom  are  the  City  arms,  the  crests  of 
the  Under- Sheriffs  being  introduced  in  the  centre  border.  At  either 
end  of  the  oval  are  views  of  the  two  most  important  and  historically 
interesting  buildings  connected  with  the  Ward — -viz.  the  Old  Leaden 
Hall,  from  which  the  principal  street  in  the  Ward  derives  its  name, 
and  the  East  India  House,  which  formerly  stood  in  Leadenhall-street. 
The  work  was  extremely  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Blades,  East,  & 
Blades,  of  Abchurch-lane,  whose  experience  in  this  description  of 
printing  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Telegraphic  News. — The  Post  Office  have  given  notice  that,  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  they  will  cease  to  telegraph  news  to  hotels  and 
public-houses  at  press  rates.  The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  news 
is  supplied  authorizes  its  transmission  at  press  rates  to  newspapers, 
clubs,  and  news-rooms,  and  the  privilege  seems  to  have  been  extended 
to  public-houses  and  hotels  solely  from  the  fact  that  these  places  were 
supplied  with  sporting  news  by  the  intelligence  department  of  the  old 
telegraph  companies.  The  action  taken  by  the  Post  Office  will  be  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  some  first-class  hotels,  which  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  general  news  for  their  reading-rooms,  but  it  will  be 
chiefly  felt  by  the  sporting  community  who  have  thronged  public- houses 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  betting  telegrams  and  results  of  races. 
The  stoppage  of  these  telegrams  to  public-houses  will  probably  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  news-rooms,  where  not  only  sporting  but  general 
news  will  be  obtainable. — Central  ATeivs. 

Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  David  Cox  at  Liverpool. — 
The  collection  of  the  works  of  David  Cox  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Club, 
which  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  1 6th  ult.,  gives  to  admirers  of 
this  great  master  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  of  studying  the  work  of 
the  artist  in  its  entirety.  It  is  the  first  time  such  an  opportunity  has 
occurred.  The  exhibition  comprises  about  450  pictures  and  drawings, 
dating  from  the  earliest  works  to  the  very  latest  period.  Among  them 
are  examples  of  careful  pencil  studies,  sepia  drawings,  and  charcoal 
studies  of  light  and  shade.  Instances  are  known  of  David  Cox  having 
completed  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  drawings  in  a  day,  and  sold  them 
at  so  much  a  dozen  ;  but  they  are  differently  valued  now.  The  care¬ 
fully  compiled  catalogue  is  prefaced  by  an  extremely  interesting  memoir 
of  David  Cox,  written  by  Mr.  William  Hall,  of  Birmingham,  who 
dilates  most  appreciatively  upon  the  Life,  W orks,  and  Genius  of  this 
truly  English  artist.  Liverpool  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  success 
which  has  crowned  the  spirited  efforts  of  her  Art  Club,  whose  com¬ 
mittee  seem  both  able  and  willing  to  vie  with  Manchester  in  their 
endeavours  to  popularize  a  love  of  high  Art,  towards  which  they  have 
our  best  wishes. 

London  Association  of  Correctors  of  the  Press. — About 
seventy  gentlemen  engaged  as  correctors  of  the  press  in  the  various 
news  and  book  printing-offices  of  the  metropolis,  assembled  at  the 
Portugal  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Saturday  evening,  November  13th, 
and  commemorated  the  21st  anniversary,  or  the  “coming  of  age”  of 
their  association.  The  number  of  members  of  this  Society  amounts 
now  to  150.  Its  object  is  not  so  much  to  render  pecuniary  aid  to  any 
of  its  members  who  may  be  unfortunate,  but  rather  tp  cement  bonds  of 
friendship  amongst  them,  and  to  afford  practical  advice  when  required. 
Meetings  are  held  every  month,  at  which  literary  subjects  are  discussed, 
papers  read,  &c.,  and  the  society  also  forms  a  medium  of  procuring 
situations  for  members.  Mr.  Sala  was  to  have  presided,  but  that 
gentleman  being  unable  to  attend,  through  indisposition,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Lempriere,  D.C.L.,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  B.  L. 
Farjeon,  Mr.  G.  Chaloner  (editor  of  Iron),  and  Mr.  B.  PI.  Becker. 
In  proposing  the  toast  of  “Prosperity  to  the  London  Association  of 
Correctors  of  the  Press,”  the  Chairman  was  warm  in  eulogium  of  press 
correctors,  saying  that  the  character  and  success  of  a  newspaper  or 
book  greatly  depended  upon  the  correct  manner  in  which  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  and  for  the  wonderful  correctness  of  our  daily  and 
weekly  press  the  proof  readers  must  be  thanked,  In  point  of  fact,  the 


author  conceived,  or,  as  it  were,  “forged”  the  article,  leaving  it  to  the 
press  reader  to  give  it  a  certain  amount  of  burnishing  or  polishing. 
This  toast  was  duly  acknowledged  by  Messrs.  Chaloner  and  Whittaker. 
“  The  Press”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Harper,  and  was  responded  to  in  a 
humorous  speech  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Becker.  Mr.  H.  J.  Begg  gave  the 
“  Chairman  and  Visitors”  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  association,  Mr.  A.  F.  Whittaker,  for  the  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  organizing  the  reunion.  Mr.  Charles  Webb  composed  a 
march  for  the  occasion. 


STtpl  fnielltgttvte. . 

Alleged  Robbery  by  a  Cashier. — Harry  John  Emery,  832,  Old 
Kent-road,  clerk,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin, 
printers  and  publishers,  of  Belle  -  Sauvage-yard,  Ludgate-hill,  was 
charged  at  the  Guildhall  Police-court,  on  the  24th  ult. ,  with  stealing 
^324.  13s.  8d.,  belonging  to  his  employers.  Mr.  Bartram,  from  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Ashurst  &  Morris,  prosecuted  ;  and  Mr.  Blanchard 
Wontner  appeared  for  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Henry  Jeffery  said  he  was 
one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm,  and  the  prisoner  was  in  their  employ  as 
clerk  and  sub-cashier.  He  had  been  with  them  four  or  five  years,  and 
had  entire  control  over  the  petty  cash,  &c.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep 
four  books — the  reference-book,  the  petty-cash  book,  the  stamps- 
purchase  book,  and  the  postage-stamp  book.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  firm  to  give  the  prisoner  cheques  every  week  to  pay  the  wages,  and 
beyond  the  amount  estimated  for  them  to  draw  the  cheques  for  such 
sums  as  were  likely  to  be  required  for  petty  cash  and  stamps  purchased. 
Whatever  balance  there  might  be  after  paying  wages  was  either  carried 
to  petty  cash  or  the  stamps-purchase  account.  About  once  a  month 
they  required  their  clerks  to  produce  their  balances,  but  they  were 
expected  to  do  so  whenever  required.  On  the  21st  and  22nd  October 
the  prisoner’s  accounts  were  balanced,  and  they  were  correct.  On 
Monday  last,  from  what  he  heard,  he  gave  directions  that  the  accused 
should  produce  his  balances  on  the  following  day.  On  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  the  books  were  made  up  by  the  prisoner,  when  it  appeared  by 
them  that  he  held  the  following  balances  : — Wages,  ,£19.  19s.  1  i^cl.  ; 
petty  cash,  ^92.  15s.  6d. ;  stamps-purchase  account,  £1 12.  17s.  Iljd. ; 
and  stamp  account,  ,£207.  14s.  5d.  ;  making  a  total  of  ^433.  7s.  9d. 
Against  that  the  prisoner  had  in  cash,  stamps,  and  receipts  £  108.  14s.  id. , 
leaving  the  net  deficiency  ,£324.  13s.  8d.  The  prisoner  came  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  book-keeper  and  cheque 
clerk  to  produce  his  balances,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  he 
had  taken  over  ^200  for  his  own  purposes.  He  begged  of  witness  not 
to  give  him  into  custody,  but  to  allow  him  time  to  make  up  the  amount. 
He  then  caused  the  books  to  be  examined,  and  when  he  found  the 
amount  in  which  the  prisoner  was  deficient,  he  gave  him  into  custody. 
The  prisoner  was  remanded  for  the  completion  of  the  depositions. 
Mr.  Wontner  asked  that  the  prisoner  should  be  admitted  to  bail. — -Mr. 
Bartram  said  the  prosecutors  did  not  at  all  object  to  that. — Sir  James 
Clarke  Lawrence  said  Jhat  he  would,  on  the  next  occasion,  accede  to 
the  request,  but  should  require  two  sureties  in  £200  each,  and  himself 
in  ^400. — The  prisoner  has  since  been  committed  for  trial. 

Copyright  in  Newspaper  Articles.— At  Edinburgh,  Lord 
Curriehill  gave  judgment  in  the  action  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade  against 
the  Glasgow  Herald,  so  far  as  concerns  the  plea  of  irrelevancy  set  up 
by  the  defendants  against  the  plaintift’s  action,  by  which  he  claims 
damages  for  infringement  of  copyright  by  the  publication  of  his  sketch 
called  “A  Hero  and  Martyr,”  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  and  which  the  Herald  had  transmitted  daily  from  London 
by  its  special  wire  for  the  next  day’s  paper.  In  a  note,  his  Lordship 
says  : — “  The  defenders  maintain  that,  as  the  London  newspaper  is  not 
registered  as  copyright,  they  are  entitled  to  copy  and  publish  in  their 
journal  anything  which  appears  in  it,  and  that  even  if  its  proprietor 
might  have  a  title  to  sue  for  damages  for  such  appropriation  of  matter 
published,  the  author,  who  has  been  paid  by  the  proprietors  for  the 
right  to  publish  such  matter,  has  no  action  against  the  journal  so 
appropriating.  This  raises  a  question  of  great  importance  both  to 
authors  and  journalists.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  defence  is  not 
relevant,  and  that  the  counter  issues  proposed  by  the  defenders  must  be 
disallowed.  I  know  of  no  principle  or  authority  holding  that  the 
author  loses  his  copyright  by  permitting  third  parties  to  print  and 
publish  his  work.  To  hold  such  a  doctrine  would,  I  think,  be  anala- 
gous  to  holding  that  a  patentee  loses  his  monopoly  on  licensing  a 
third  party  to  manufacture  his  patented  invention.” 

A  Machine  Overseer’s  Claim  for  Wages.  —Hales  v.  The 
London  Co-operative  Printing  and  Stationery  Company. — The  action 
in  this  instance  was  brought  in  the  City  of  London  Court  to  recover 
four  weeks’  wages  in  lieu  of  the  customary  notice.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  said  that  his  client  was  engaged  by  the  manager  of  the  defend¬ 
ants’  company  as  their  machine  overseer,  and  was  discharged  without 
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notice.  The  plaintiff,  on  being  examined,  said  that  he  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Head  (the  managing  director  of  the  company)  as  the  overseer  of 
the  machinery  department.  The  engagement,  which  was  for  a  per¬ 
manency  at  7)3  per  week,  was  made  in  August  last.  He  had  received 
£2  for  two  weeks.  After  the  first  week,  ire  had  asked  Mr.  Head  if 
he  was  satisfied  with  his  work,  but  was  told  that  more  was  expected  of 
him,  to  which  the  plaintiff  replied  that  he  would  endeavour  to  do 
better  in  future.  After  several  complaints  by  Mr.  Head,  the  plaintiff 
gave  a  month’s  notice,  but  before  it  expired  he  was  discharged.  Several 
witnesses  were  examined  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  after  which  Mr. 
Kemp,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  said  that  the  plaintiff  was 
engaged  for  a  fortnight  on  trial,  as  was  the  custom  by  the  company 
whenever  their  employes  were  taken  on.  Plaintiff  was  to  receive  £2  per 
week  for  the  time,  and  then,  if  found  suitable,  was  to  be  engaged  for 
a  permanency  at  £$.  3s.  per  week.  The  plaintiff,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  time,  for  instead  of  coming  at  eight  in  the  morning,  it  was 
often  twenty  minutes  past  eight  to  sometimes  nine  o’clock,  the  result 
being  that  his  subordinates  did  not  attend  to  their  work  ;  he  also  used 
to  leave  in  the  evening  before  his  time,  and  when  told  to  attend  to  the 
machine,  he  would  not  do  so,  and  said  that  he  had  private  business  of 
his  own.  Mr.  Head  and  other  witnesses  were  then  called,  and  cor¬ 
roborated  the  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Kemp.  After  some  dispute  as 
to  tlie  rule  of  the  trade  with  respect  to  the  customary  notice  to  be 
given  to  employes ,  one  side  urging  that  a  fortnight  only  was  given  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  whilst  the  plaintiff’s  representative  con¬ 
tended  that  in  the  case  of  overseers  a  month’s  notice  was  always  given, 
His  Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  stating  that  there  should 
have  been  a  contract  in  writing  at  the  time  of  his  engagement. 

An  Untenable  Defence. — In  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court, 
Messrs.  Penfold  &  Farmer,  printers,  Islington,  sued  Mr.  Morton  Wil¬ 
liams,  47,  Penton-place,  for  £2.  4s.,  for  printing. —  Mr.  Popham 
appeared  for  defendant.  Mr.  Farmer  said  the  defendant  came  to  their 
office  and  gave  an  order  for  printing  some  posters,  window-bills,  pro¬ 
grammes,  orders,  and  tickets  for  an  entertainment.  Defendant  after¬ 
wards  countermanded  the  order  for  the  posters,  but  he  was  told  they 
were  printed,  and  he  took  ten  of  them  away,  and  gave  instructions  that 
the  rest  of  the  order  was  to  be  taken  to  his  father’s  house.  At  two 
o’clock  one  Saturday,  which  was  the  time  the  office  closed,  the  porter 
was  sent  with  the  parcel  to  the  father,  who  indignantly  said  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  son’s  debts,  and  would  not  take  the  parcel  in. 
The  porter  then  took  it  to  the  defendant,  who  opened  the  parcel  and 
took  out  one  of  each  sort,  and  returned  it,  saying  it  was  of  no  use,  as 
there  were  no  window-bills  sent.  The  porter  afterwards  brought  the 
parcel  to  the  plaintiff  at  his  private  house,  and  on  opening  it  it  was  found 
to  contain  window-bills,  although  not  the  full  number,  as  there  had  not 
been  time  to  complete  the  order.  The  parcel  was  again  taken  to 
defendant,  who  refused  to  have  it,  and  returned  the  goods  upon  their 
hands,  after  taking  one  of  each  sort  out,  and  afterwards  having  ten 
posters.  In  cross-examination  plaintiff  said  he  did  not  promise  to  com¬ 
plete  the  order  on  Saturday,  but  only  as  much  of  it  as  they  could  get 
done.  Defendant  did  not  say  that  if  they  were  not  all  printed  by  the 
Saturday  they  would  be  of  no  use.  Frederick  Clarke,  the_porter,  was 
called,  and  he  corroborated  what  the  plaintiff  had  stated,  especially 
with  regard  to  his  having  had  ten  posters,  and  taking  a  specimen  of 
each  sort  out  of  the  parcel.  His  Honour  said,  if  this  were  true  it  put 
the  defendant  out  of  court.  Mr.  Popham  said  he  could  not  deny  that 
the  defendant  had  one  of  each,  but  it  was  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  porter  should  go  back  and  bring  the  rest  of  the  order.  De¬ 
fendant  was  called,  and  he  stated  that  when  he  gave  the  order  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  completed  by  2  o’clock  on  the  Saturday.  He 
took  one  of  each  sort  out  of  the  parcel,  but  it  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  porter  would  return  with  the  order  complete.  His 
Honour  :  What  did  you  do  with  those  you  took  out  ?  Defendant  said 
he  took  them  to  another  printer,  to  get  the  order  done.  His  Honour: 
As  a  sample  of  what  you  required  ?  Defendant  admitted  that  was  the 
case.  His  Honour:  I  thought  so.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
costs. 

Disputed  Liability. — Blakeway  v.  Abrahams. — This  was  an 
action  brought  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  for  a  printing-machine  and  plant. 
The  defendant  denied  his  liability.  The  plaintiff  was  a  stockbroker  in 
Throgmorton-street,  and  the  defendant  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Weekly 
Independent  newspaper.  The  defendant  having  refused  to  complete 
the  purchase,  the  machine  had  been  resold,  and  this  action  was  brought 
to  recover  the  loss  on  the  resale.  In  February,  1874,  the  plaintiff 
advanced  to  Messrs.  Arnold,  printers,  a  sum  of  £1,100  on  a  bill  of  sale 
on  this  machine  and  the  printing  plant.  In  March,  1874,  Mr.  T. 
Arnold  died,  when  a  demand  was  made  for  payment  of  the  advance, 
and  in  default  the  property  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  whole,  the  plaintiff  contended,  was  sold  by  him  to  the  defendant. 
1  lrn  defence  was  that  the  plant  only  was  purchased,  and  the  machine 
retained  on  hire.  The  case  depended  on  written  documents,  which, 
the  learned  Judge  said,  were  conclusive  evidence  of  a  sale,  and  the  jury, 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  ^"567.  is.  ud.,  the  difference  between 
the  4 1,200  offered  by  the  defendant  and  the  resale  of  the  machine. 


OTtfltaig. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  James  Wyllie,  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  Wyllie  &  Son,  booksellers,  Aberdeen.  The  business  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Scotland,  having  been  established  by  the  father  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  just  deceased. 

Since  our  last  issue,  Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Prim,  a  respected  journalist  and 
zealous  antiquary,  has  passed  away.  He  died  on  the  2nd  ult.,  at  Nore 
Cottage,  Kilkenny.  He  had  been  for  many  years  the  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Kilkenny  Moderator.  Mr.  Prim  died  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  54- 

Mr.  A.  B.  Houghton,  one  of  the  most  talented  draughtsmen  on 
wood  connected  with  the  illustrated  press,  died  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd 
ult.,  at  the  age  of  39.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society,  and  his  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  exhibi¬ 
tions  bore  evidence  of  a  remarkable  power  as  a  painter. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Jackson  Southward,  who  died 
at  his  residence,  8,  Upper  Pitt-street,  Liverpool,  on  November  18th, 
1:875,  aged  64  years.  His  remains  are  interred  at  St.  James’s  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Liverpool.  The  deceased  had  been  in  business  as  a  printer  in 
Liverpool  for  nearly  40  years  :  he  was  the  father  of  Mr.  J.  Southward, 
whose  “  Dictionary  of  Typography”  we  reviewed  last  month. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  our  papermakers — Mr.  Alexander  Pirie,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  A.  Pirie  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  at  the  Bellevue 
Hotel,  Dresden.  Great  sorrow  will  be  occasioned  by  this  announce¬ 
ment,  not  only  to  that  wide  circle  of  friends  who  appreciated  the 
kindliness,  simplicity,  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Pirie’s  character  and  his 
worth  tn  all  social  relations,  but  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who, 
knowing  him  chiefly  in  business  connections,  had  learned  unaffectedly 
to  esteem  him  for  his  rare  energy  and  ability.  As  a  representative  of 
the  trade,  whose  advice  and  experience  was  always  valuable  in  counsel, 
Mr.  Pirie  will  be  lamented,  and  his  memory  will  always  be  associated 
with  genuine  respect. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Hollin  &  Tompkin,  Printers  and  Bookbinders,  Leicester. 

Tanfield  &  Orchard,  Printers  and  Stationers,  Dudley. 

Harnier,  Simmons,  &  Harley,  Printers  and  Stationers,  Coleman- 
street  and  Little  Trinity-lane  ;  so  far  as  regards  A.  W.  Simmons. 
H.  Collings  &  Co.,  Printers  and  Newspaper  Proprietors,  Bishop’s 
Stortford. 


SDrab-f  dljiutgfs. 


Mr.  Frederick  Ullmer  is  erecting  new  premises  in  Cross-street, 
Farringdon-road,  for  occupation  in  March  next. 

Messrs.  Watson  &  Hazell,  Kirby-street,  Hatton-garden,  have 
admitted  Mr.  J.  E.  Viney  into  partnership,  the  style  of  the  firm  now 
being  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Rivington,  late  of  the  firm  of  Gilbert  &  Rivington, 
printers,  son  of  Mr.  William  Rivington,  has,  we  understand,  become  a 
partner  in  the  publishing  house  of  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  of  Fleet- 
street. 

The  business  hitherto  carried  on  in  the  names  of  Messrs,  Lawrence 
Brothers,  of  21,  Charles-street,  Hatton-garden,  as  manufacturers  of 
patent  roller  composition  and  of  printers’  rollers,  will  in  future  be 
carried  on  by  “The  Durable”  Patent  Roller  Composition  Co.  Mr. 
Marler,  who  from  the  first  has  had  the  management  of  this  business, 
will  continue  in  that  capacity.  All  contracts  are  assumed  by  the  Com¬ 
pany,  who  will  pay  or  collect  all  outstanding  accounts.  The  patentees 
of  ‘  ‘  The  Durable  ”  roller  composition  have  adopted  the  name  of 
“The  Durable  Patent  Roller  Composition  Company”  with  the  view 
of  giving  a  more  definite  title  to  their  business. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

Dear  Sir,- — Referring  to  the  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
Printing  Times  for  last  month,  stating  that  Messrs.  Lilly  &  Co. 
had  purchased  the  principal  patterns  of  the  Paragon  Printing  Machine 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Elland-road,  Leeds,  and  were  now  making  the  machines 
in  London,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  our  representative  who  attended 
the  sale  at  Leeds  on  our  account  purchased  the  whole  of  the  Printing 
Machine  patterns  and  drawings,  without  exception,  and  after  the  sale  he 
resold  to  Messrs.  Lilly  two  sets  of  patterns  which  he  thought  we  did 
not  particularly  want,  and  these  two  sets  are  all  the  Paragon  Co.’s 
Printing  Machine  patterns  that  Messrs.  Lilly  &  Co.  have,  or  ever  had. 

We  think  this  explanation  is  due  to  you  and  to  our  many  friends  in 
the  Trade,  to  prevent  any  misconception.  We  refer  enquirers  to  our 
advertisement  for  a  list  of  the  patterns  we  now  have  in  our  works,  and 
enclose  for  your  perusal  and  satisfaction  as  to  the  bona  fidcs  of  our 
statement  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  and  the  auctioneer’s  bill  for  our 
purchases.  Apologising  for  trespassing  upon  your  space,  we  are,  &c., 

Furnival  &  Co. 

52,  Ogden-street,  Fairfield-street,  Manchester. 

December  9,  1875. 


MR.  LEWIS’S  VIEW  OF  NELSON’S  PATENT. 

Sir, — The  teaching  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  letter,  as  he  says  of  your  article, 
“  goes  too  far  and  proves  too  much.”  He  asks,  “  Was  grained  paper 
in  common  use  before  the  date  of  this  patent  (1867)?”  Assuming 
that  it  was  not,  he  seems  to  contend  that  therefore  Mr.  Nelson  was 
justified,  in  point  of  law,  in  taking  out  a  patent  for  it.  It  being 
imperative  that  an  intending  patentee  make  an  affidavit  (which  is  legally 
the  same  thing  as  taking  an  oath)  that  he  is  the  first  and  true  inventor 
of  the  process  or  other  matter  desired  to  be  protected,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  is  essential  that  there  shall  have  been  no  previous  public  use 
of  it,  whether  by  the  few  or  the  many.  In  respect  to  what  is  public 
use  or  publication,  some  of  the  interested  parties  to  this  discussion  in 
the  first  volume  of  The  Lithographer  seem  to  be  possessed  of 
hazy  notions.  If  I  may  draw  any  inference  from  the  reports  of  cases, 
I  should  say  that  it  was  a  publication  to  make  use  of  the  process  in 
the  presence  of  other  people,  without  taking  the  precaution  of  enjoining 
secrecy.  I  have  not  time  to  look  the  case  up,  but  believe  I  am  right  in 
the  main  facts  of  the  following  : — A  gentleman  invented  a  lock,  and 
put  it  upon  his  outer  door  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  which,  proving  satisfac¬ 
tory,  he  subsequently  took  out  a  patent  for  the  lock.  This  patent 
being  contested  in  a  court  of  law,  was  held  to  be  bad,  because  there  had 
been  a  public  use  of  it,  though  no  one  could  have  looked  into  the  lock 
to  have  learned  its  construction.  Setting  aside  the  law  of  the  matter, 
the  moral  teaching  of  Mr.  L. ’s  letter  would  come  to  this,  that  a  work¬ 
man,  having  learned  a  process  in  one  office,  might  subsequently  induce 
another  master  to  find  the  money  for  patenting  the  same,  his  justifica¬ 
tion  being  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  patent  because  the  specification 
would  be  published  at  the  Great  Seal  Patent-office.  The  injustice  of 
such  a  proceeding  when  thus  stated  will  not  find  an  advocate  in  Mr. 
Lewis,  I  feel  quite  sure,  who,  it  appears  to  me,  did  not  quite  see  where 
the  argument  would  lead  to.  Leaving  this,  however,  Mr.  Lewis  points 
out  that  the  trade,  having  seen  a  neiv  tool,  was  eager  to  adopt  it,  but 
did  not  wish  to  pay  for  it.  Just  so  !  But  was  it  a  new  tool?  and,  if 
so,  how  came  Mr.  Nelson  in  his  specification  to  lay  claim  to  all  the  old 
tools  ?  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  the  granulation  or  stippling  of  the 
plates  Mr.  Nelson  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  ;  but  admitting 
him  to  have  invented  these  plates  for  graining  the  paper,  I  can  see  that 
he  might  have  made  a  good  and  valid  claim  for  what  he  or  his  em¬ 
ploye  did  invent.  This  was  seen  and  explained  by  a  correspondent  of 
your  journal  five  years  ago,  who  recommended  Mr.  Nelson  to  make 
and  sell  the  paper  at  such  a  price  as  to  remunerate  him  for  the  cost  of 
the  patent.  The  Autotype  Company,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
patents  for  carbon-printing,  take  care  to  make  it  known  that  all  they 
require  is  that  carbon  printers  shall  buy  their  materials  of  them.  In 
this  way  many  are  induced  to  use  the  carbon  process  who  would  not  be 
inclined  to  pay  for  a  license,  and  yet  they  do  pay,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  use  they  make  of  it.  This  is  an  enlightened  policy.  If  I  were  to 
judge  by  your  advertisement  pages,  I  should  think  that  the  process  was 
open  for  any  one  to  use,  as  the  grained  paper  is  openly  offered  in  two 
announcements  every  month.  Is  this  done  by  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Nelson  or  licensees  ?  If  it  is,  the  fact  should  be  authoritatively  made 
public,  as  many  in  the  trade  may  be  afraid  to  buy  it  for  fear  they  may 
not  legally  use  it.  The  paper  is  sold  in  London  as  Maclure  &  Mac¬ 
donald’s  Autographic  paper,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  trade  was 
definitely  informed  how  far  it  is  justified  in  making  use  of  it.  Any 
other  manner  of  proceeding  is  undignified,  and  unfair  to  M.  &  M.,  if 


they  have  a  license  to  sell  as  well  as  to  use.  What  is  the  use  of  selling, 
if  the  purchasers  cannot  legally  use  what  they  buy  ?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Nelson  has  no  interest  in  the  sale,  why  does  he  not  proceed 
against  these  infringers  of  his  patent  ?  It  looks  to  me  like  the  conduct 
of  a  person  who  is  always  threatening,  but  who  never  intends  to  strike. 
Returning  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  letter,  I  cannot  think  that  that  gentleman, 
who  is,  I  believe,  somewhat  conversant  with  the  nature  of  a  specifica¬ 
tion,  has  paid  sufficient  attention  to  Mr.  Nelson’s  claims,  and  seems  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  merely  claimed  the  graining  of  paper 
from  certain  plates.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  claim  embraces  all 
methods,  and  it  is  this  that  has  provoked  so  much  correspondence,  and 
the  patentee  has  always  permitted  your  readers  to  believe  that  he  has 
never  abated  one  iota  of  his  original  demand.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis 
in  much  that  he  says  about  patents,  more  especially  where  he  intimates 
that  official  pre-investigation  would  not  work  satisfactorily.  No  doubt 
our  patent  laws  are  capable  of  amendment,  but  they  are  not  so  bad  as 
some  people  represent  them.  While  deprecating  the  course  taken  by 
some  in  trying  to  take  the  benefit  of  a  good  invention,  and  not  paying 
for  it,  Mr.  L.  should  also  remember  that  people  sometimes  re-patent 
an  old  invention,  and  would,  if  they  could,  stop  others  from  using  what 
to  use  they  had  a  perfect  right.  I  quite  agree  with  the  view  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  October  number  takes  respecting  the  payment  of 
the  fees  for  extending  the  patent  to  three  and  seven  years  respectively. 
If  Mr.  Nelson  really  intended  to  do  any  more  than  threaten,  it  would 
only  have  been  common  prudence  to  have  proceeded  against  some  user 
or  seller  of  grained  paper  before  paying  either  of  those  sums.  The 
matter  had  been  discussed  quite  soon  enough  to  put  him  on  his  guard, 
and  ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded.  Mr.  Nelson  has  not  been  well 
advised  in  the  course  he  has  taken  ;  he  should  have  confined  his  claim 
to  his  own  mode  of  working,  and  infonned  the  trade  just  what  he 
intended  to  do.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  patent  matters,  and  I 
say,  that  if  this  affair  is  ever  brought  into  a  court  of  law,  the  patentee 
will  find  himself  wrong  in  not  having  disclaimed  in  his  specification 
what  was  old,  and  confined  himself  to  what  was  new.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  seems  desirous  of  intimidating  would-be  users  of  grained 
paper  by  threatening  them  with  legal  proceedings.  I  think,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  your  article  assigns  an  undue  importance  to  this  process,  as 
it  is  not  very  much  in  use,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  among  practical 
lithographers,  being  more  suitable  to  amateurs.  It  is  a  curious  ques¬ 
tion  how  far  a  printer  would  be  liable  for  having  transferred  a  drawing 
supplied  to  him  by  an  artist.  Personally,  I  have  very  little  interest  in 
the  matter,  never  having  used  the  paper  prepared  by  the  stippled  plate, 
though  I  have,  on  three  or  four  occasions,  used  paper  pulled  through 
on  a  grained  stone.  My  only  desire  in  the  matter  is  that  we  all  have 

Fairplay. 


fo  ComsjjcwiRttts. 


J.,  Edinburgh. — We  have  privately  forwarded  the  address. 

J.  F.  M. — Many  thanks  for  the  correction,  and  also  for  your  kind 
communication.  Your  assistance  will  be  very  welcome. 

V.  E.  M. — The  parcel,  &c.,  have  arrived,  and  have  received  our 
attention. 

“Set-offs.” — Amateur,  Edinburgh. — “Set  offs,”  or  “faints,”  for 
colour-work  may  be  made  as  follows,  to  prevent  their  adhesion  to  the 
stone  : — 

First. —  Gum  over  the  stone,  and  afterwards  wash  it  off  clean. 
Make  the  “set  off”  upon  this.  Make  up  the  stone  with  strong 
litho  writing-ink,  which  will  penetrate  the  thin  film  of  gum,  while 
the  merely  greasy  ink  of  the  “  set  off”  will  roll  away  upon  a  slight 
etching.  This  method,  however,  does  not  do  for  chalk,  or  ink 
mixed  with  turpentine. 

Second. — Where  the  stone  is  to  be  prepared  by  gumming  out,  as  in 
tints,  the  “set  off”  may  be  made  on  a  clean  stone,  and  a  little 
nitric  acid  used  in  the  gum,  which  will  remove  the  “set  off” 
where  required. 

Third. — Take  the  impression  upon  a  glazed  paper,  put  powdered 
red  chalk  upon  it,  and  run  it  over  the  paper  without  rubbing  it. 
This  laid  upon  the  stone,  and  passed  through  the  press,  will  give 
a  red  chalk  “  set  off.”  If  wanted  very  strong,  the  stone  may  be 
damped,  and  will  then  better  take  up  the  red  chalk.  Any  style 
of  work  may  be  put  upon  stones  so  prepared,  if  they  are  grained. 
This  method  is  the  one  most  generally  used. 

Very  strong  “  set-offs  ”  for  tints  are  made  by  washing  the  stone  with 
turpentine,  and  then  laying  the  impression  upon  it  as  soon  as  the 
surface  is  “dead.”  When  passed  through  the  press,  the  “set-off” 
will  be  very  dark. 

The  “Grammar  of  Lithography”  and  other  items  are  unavoidably 
crowded  out,  owing  to  the  present  issue  containing  the  Title  and  Index 
•to  this  Volume. 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  Ei  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

/  Copper-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 

2  3  6,  HIGH  "HO L BORN,  LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


'  FORTY-FIRST  YEAR. 


j  U  RANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1834. 


_  Assets .  .  £829,000 

Rmual  Revenue  .  £115,000 

Has  Paid  Assurers  in  Claims  &  Bonus  ...  £1,020,000 

AG-E3JTS  WAUTED. 


All  Profits  belong  to  Members  only. 

Profits  are  divided  Annually. 

Liberal  Surrender-Values, 

Bonuses  extinguish.  Premiums. 

Policies  not  forfeited  by  accidental  omission  to  pay  Premiums. 
No  extra  Premiums  for  Foreign  Travel  or  Residence,  after 
Policy  is  Five  years  old  and  Life  Thirty. 

Average  Bonus  paid— 30  per  Cent,  on  Sum  Assured. 


Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Parliamentary  Accounts,  Proposal  Forms,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Head 
Office, 

39,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Printers. —  G.  Higgins  has  on 

SALE  MACHINES,  12  Presses,  3  Cutting  Machines,  7  Tons 
Type,  5  Tons  Chases,  2  Tons  of  Ink,  Galleys,  Composing  Sticks, 
Brass  Rule,  300  Fonts  Wood  Letter,  from  6cl.  dozen ;  G.  Higgins  will 
sell  any  of  the  above  goods  at  small  profits  for  cash;  Type  froni4d.  lb. ; 
Presses  from  £2  ;  Cash  Advanced  on  Presses,  Type,  &c.  Exchange  a 
Press,  Machine,  or  Type  for  anything ;  give  the  highest  price  for  every¬ 
thing  in  the  trade  ;  everything  kept  in  stock  ;  will  serve  a  single  letter 
or  a  ton  at  same  price  ;  no  connection  with  any  other  dealers. — Ad¬ 
dress,  George  Higgins,  corner  Dean-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  ;  late 
of  Clerlcen  well -green. 


HThe  Typographic  Etching  Com- 

PANY,  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C.,  undertake  all  kinds  of 
Book  and  News  Illustration,  which  they  execute  by  their  Un¬ 
rivalled  Process  at  a  Low  Price,  and  with  the  greatest  Expedition  and 
Punctuality.  Many  illustrations  in  the  “Pictorial  World,”  in  “Old 
and  New  London,”  “Bible  Educator,”  “Sketches  of  Eton”  (Seeley), 
“Portfolio”  (Seeley),  &c.  &c.,  are  sufficient  evidence. 


o  Lithographers. — A  Machine- 

MAN  wishes  SITUATION.  Well  up  to  colour-work. — Ad¬ 
dress,  G.  Cuthbert,  32,  Buccleuch-street,  Edinburgh. 


purnival  &  Co.  have  on  Sale  the 

following  SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY 
38-in.  GUILLOTINE  CUTTING  MACHINE. 

Two  Demy  LITHOS,  by  Hughes  &  Kimber. 

Demy-Quarto  WAVERLEY  LITHO  MACHINE,  very  little  used. 
BRONZING  MACHINE,  by  Grierson  &  Phillips. 

Several  LITHO  PRESSES,  of  various  sizes. 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 


o  Lithographic  Printers. — Lor 

SALE,  cheap,  a  PATENT  “  EXCELSIOR  ”  LITliO- 
GRAPHIC  PRINTING-MACHINE,  by  Hasler  &  Fairbank, 
London.  This  machine  has  had  very  little  wear,  not  having  been  in 
use  eighteen  months.  It  has  Registering  Apparatus  for  Colour  Work, 
complete,  and  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  made  equal  to  new. 
Size,  26  by  24. — T.  Knapp,  Eldon-chambers,  Cherry-street,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Agent  for  Otto  &  Langen’s  Patent  Atmospheric  Gas  Engines. 


XX^anted. — A  Situation  as 

*  *  Manager  of  Lithographic  Establishment  ;  had  12  years’ 
Practical  Experience  ;  is  a  good  Engraver,  Transferrer,  and  Printer. 
Understands  Machines. — Address  Litho,  75,  Great  Queen-street, 
London. 


por  Sale. — A  Two-feeder  News 

■*"  MACHINE  by  Cowper,  in  good  working  order.  Rollers 
clothed  ready  for  use.  Also  a  quantity  of  Second-hand  Long  Primer, 
Brevier,  and  Nonpareil  type. — Apply  to  J.  Bennett,  Station-road, 
Blackburn. 


HA)  Lithographers. — Advertiser 

**"  wishes  SITUATION  as  Foreman  of  Transferrer,  11  years 
in  present  place,  and  foreman  for  last  3  years. —Address,  Litho, 
Mrs.  Gardner,  15,  Brown-street,  Edinburgh. 


Pash  Bargains.  —  To  be  Sold, 

Three  Large  Double  Plater.  Machines,  by  Eminent  Makers. 
Can  be  seen  in  London.  Particulars  by  letter. — Chemicus,  75,  Great 
Queen-street. 


On  Wednesday  last,  February  10th,  No.  51  of 

Papital  and  Labour.  Issued 

under  the  direction  of  the  “National  Federation  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  of  Labour.  ” 

Contents  of  No.  51  :  The  Ministerial  Programme — The  New 
Friendly  Societies  Bill — A  “  Piecework  ”  Strike — The  Trade  Union 
Inquiry  of  1867-9 — An  American  Watch  Manufactory — Spirit  of  the 
Press — North  of  England  Iron  Trade  Arbitration  Board — Correspon¬ 
dence — Wages  and  Strikes — Statistics — Inventions  and  Processes — 
Legal  Cases — General  Notes — Money  Market — New  Companies — 
State  of  Trade  and  Prices  Current. 

Single  Number,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  20s.,  post-free.  Pub¬ 
lished  every  Wednesday,  at  the  Office,  138,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C, 
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CORNELISSEN  &  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 

COLOURS ,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
paris.  LITHOGRAPHY. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


IJilliograpIjic  Pairauls. 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  &c. 
List  of  Prices  on  Application. 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 
Writing ,  Ornamental ,  Anti-forgery ,  Machine ,  General  Engravers  for 

Copfer-plate ,  Litho ,  or  Letterpress  Printing. 


Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls, 
Backgounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 

Gk  HIG-aiTTS, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Wood  Letter ,  Cases,  Reglet,  Chases,  Brass  Rule,  Frames, 
Racks,  Leads ,  Albion  Presses,  Imposing  Surfaces, 
Composing  Sticks,  Galleys,  Bodkins, 

And  Everything  used  in  the  Printing  Business. 

Materials  purchased. — Price  Lists  on  application. 

GREAT  NEW  STREET,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

Works — 2,  3,  15,  16,  &  19,  Dean  Street. 

TVlewspaper  Proprietors  and 

PRINTERS  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Manufactory 
with  cheap  News  of  any  size  or  weight,  in  reams  or  on  reels,  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices,  by  applying,  stating  size,  weight,  quantity,  and 
deliveries  required,  to  E.  Lloyd,  LLOYD’S  PAPER  MILLS, 
BOW,  LONDON.  Where  a  running  order  is  given,  a  stock  is  kept 
at  the  Mill,  and  deliveries  are  made  to  any  London  Station  or  Wharf, 
as  required,  thereby  saving  the  consumer  the  necessity  of  keeping  any 
stock. 


(By  Permission). 

THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  PRIZES, 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  DRAWING. 

Patrons : 

Alderman  Sir  S.  H.  WATERLOW,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Alderman  Sir  F.  W.  TRUSCOTT,  Knt. 

And  other  Gentlemen. 


TICKETS,  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

Prospectus  gratis.  Offices,  3,  Racquet-court,  Fleet-street.  J.  BORER, 
Secretary. 

Agents  Wanted  for  Town  and  Country. 


ZORN,  BAHNSON  &  Cn 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MAT 

9  &  IX,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GA 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPH C  STONEi. 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS. 

FINE  DRY  COLOURS. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


Specially  manufactured, 
graphic  Printing 


\ 


Sitmipcvs 

la 

Z, 


“  Ctrnts 

kffice. 

DELLAGANA 


J.  Z  B. 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.B.— Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 


WILLIAM  MONNERY, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


Printers’  Blankets,  Machine  Tapes,  Guts, 

26  8,  STRAND 

(OPPOSITE  ST.  CLEMENT  DANES  CHURCH). 


&C„ 


MAKER  OF  THE  TREBLE- MILLED  BLANKET  FOR  STEAM  LITHO  MACHINES. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

th  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply 
and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to 'their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing-Machines,  &c.,  also  for  Burning 
purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered  pure  and 
brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

127,  HIGH  HOLBORR,  LOETDO  UST,  W.  O. 


BEN JN  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

100  Z,  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets— Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS:— 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tra¬ 
cing,  for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 
TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds : 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Billheads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INKS,  Writing;  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 

The  French -manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 

b 
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PRUTTERS’  IR,  O  L  L  IE  IR,  S . 


Prices— 6ld.  and  9d.  per  lb.  Net. 


The  greatest  care  continues  to  be  used  both  in  the  selection  of  the  ingredients  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  Compositions.  They  will  always  re-melt.  Roller-surface  always 
Tacky.  The  result  of  Many  Years’  Experience.  A  Trial  is  respectfully  solicited. 


Samples,  with  euery  Information  and  deferences,  sent  post-free  on  application  to 

AMOR  SPOOR  DONNISON, 

PRINTERS'  ENGINEER, 

109,  PILGRIM  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


“THE  MINERVA,”.™  JHE  CROPPER, 

Is  the  Original  Platen  Machine  of  which  all  others  are  imitations.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Elegant, 
Compact,  and  Speedy  Platen  Machine  ever  introduced.  It  is  now  made,  in  all  its 
sizes,  from  entirely  new  Models  which  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

MORE  THAN  SIX  THOUSAND  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA, 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Advantages  of  the  "MINERVA  "  over  all  other  Machines : — 

1.  — SIMPLICITY  of  Construction,  Compactness,  Strength. 

2.  — DISTRIBUTION  :  this  is  effected  by  the  revolving  Discs  (Patented),  and  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Machine 

as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

3. — The  IMPRESSION  may  be  regulated  by  a  SINGLE  SCREW,  and  can  be  thrown- on  or  off  INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

4.  — REGISTER  is  secured  by  a  Locking  Apparatus  (Patented),  which  secures  the  Platen  so  firmly,  while  the  impression 

is  given,  that  SLURRING  is  IMPOSSIBLE. 


The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  Testimonials  receiued : — 


“We  run  the  small  Machine  at  i,8oo  per  hour  for  general  work.” — Bemrose  & 
Sons. 

“  I  have  had  a  lad  printing  2,000  an  hour  on  one  of  them.”— Charles  Eagle. 

“  I  consider  it  unequalled  in  ease  of  working,  clearness  of  impression,  and  speed.” 
— H .  S.  Cowell. 

“  I  think  the  Trade  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing  the  Machine.” — 
Ed.  Verrall. 

“  We  are  sorry  we  did  not  possess  her  sooner.”— Moat  &  Walker. 


“  Gives  us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” — McCorquodale  &  Co. 

“The  best  Machine  for  small  jobbing-work  extant.” — Clulow  St.  Son. 

“  It  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.” — Bowles  &  Sons. 

“  I  would  not  exchange  your  Machine  for  any  other  which  is  in  the  field. ”- 
Samuel  Johnson. 

“No  jobbing-office  is  perfect  without  your  economical  and  unique  Machine. 
Curtis  Brothers  &  Towner. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

H.  S,  CROPPER  &  CO.,  HOCKLEY  MILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Or  at  the  London  Depot ,  u,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE ,  E.C. 
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PRI  NTI  NG  I  N  K  MANUFACTURERS. 


A.  B.  FLEMING  &  C0„ 

THE  SCOTTISH  PRINTING  INK  FACTORY, 

LEITH,  AND  CAROLINE  PARK,  GRANTON, 

EiDiisrBTTi^a-ia:,  scotlaitd. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 2,  QUEEN’S  BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 


THE  LARGEST  PRINTING  INK  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


NEW  YORK  EXHIBITION.  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873.  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


ERS  SUPPLIED. 


CONTRACTS  MADE  WITH  NEWSPAPERS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 

WORLD. 

A  Private  Wire  connects  the  Office  with  every  Telegraph  Office 

in  the  World. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

BLACK  AND  COLOURED  LITHO  INKS. 


FOR  OUALITY  AND  PRICE,  SAMPLE  ORDERS  SOLICITED. 
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Published  on  the  1 5  th  of  each  Month ,  4  to.,  in  Wrapper ,  price  6d. 

Annual  Subscription,  6s.  post-free  ( payable  in  advance). 


THE 

Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  AND  FINE-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Paper-Making,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  WAS  COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1875, 


THE  LITHOGRAPHER  (Established  in  1870)  and  THE  PRINTING. TIMES  (Established  in  1873) 
are  now  amalgamated.  The  combined  journal  forms  a  medium  of  communication  between  all  who 
are  associated  with  the  Art  of  Printing  in  its  manifold  forms.  Having  no  separate  interest  to  serve,  it  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  one  class  or  trade,  but  deals  with  every  topic  impartially  and  fearlessly. 

The  Lithographer  and  The  Printing  Times  have,  severally,  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  value 
and  interest  of  their  contents.  Writers  of  experience  and  special  knowledge  have  been  engaged  as  contri¬ 
butors,  while  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  Scientific  and  Art  world  have  co-operated  with  the  conductors  to 
render  the  journal  a  complete  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the  current  progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The 
best  features  of  both  magazines  are  retained,  and  the  increase  of  the  constituency  and  the  field  of  labour 
involved  in  the  amalgamation  will,  it  is  hoped,  strengthen  and  enhance  the  interest  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  in  several  important  departments. 

Especial  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  new  modes  of  Automatic  Engraving  which  are  being 
introduced  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and  illustrations  of  their  capabilities,  with  full 
details  of  their  practical  working,  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  which  are  treated  of  are,  the  Press,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  by  Government  Departments,  &c.  ;  the  Law  of  Copyright  as  it  affects  Newspaper 
Proprietors,  Authors,  Publishers,  Type  Founders,  &c. ;  the  advances  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing;  the 
production  of  New  Publications,  an  account  of  all  New  Inventions,  a  Chronicle  of  passing  events;  the 
operations  of  Workmen's  Unions  and  Combinations  among  Manufacturers,  &c.  Its  pages  are  open  to  the 
free  discussion  of  all  questions  upon  which  its  readers  may  desire  to  interchange  opinions  by  way  of 
Correspondence. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  in,  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  and  to  render  it 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  support  of  Lithographers,  Letterpress  Printers,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and 
Literary  Men  generally. 

Being  a  thoroughly  established  Journal,  whose  contents  are  carefully  read  and  preserved,  and  possessing 
a  large  and  increasing  circulation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  presents 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Type  Founders, 
Printers’  Engineers,  Inventors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the  art  of  Printing  in  its 
various  branches. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  New  Series  was  commenced,  “A  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHY,”  as  well  as  “A  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY,”  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  seen  on  perusal. 


OFFICE:  74,  75,  X  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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THE  LEEDS  IMPROVED  DIAGONAL  ROLLING 

LITHO  MACHINE. 

(NE  WS  UM'S  PA  TENT.) 

The  Leeds  Machine  has  been  tested  against  ail  others  and  achnoiuledged  to  be  the  best. 

The  only  Machine  that  has  the  Adjustable  Diagonal  Rolling,  which  gives  the  operator  greater 
facilities  for  avoiding  streakiness  in  tints  and  chalk  printing. 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  STRONGEST  IN  ITS  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  following  houses,  amongst  others,  have  our  Machines 


Messrs.  Riddle  &  Couchman,  London . 3 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald  „  2 

,,  Foot  Brothers  ,,  2 

Mr.  F.  Waller  ,,  -2 

Messrs.  Clements  &  Newling  ,,  2 

,,  Sir  Joseph  Causton  &  Son  ,,  2 

,,  M.  Chatterton  &  Co.  ,,  2 

,,  Harrison  &  Son  ,,  2 

,,  Virtue  &  Co.  ,,  2 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald,  Glasgow . 2 


Upwards  of  Forty-five  of  these  Machines  have  been 


work : — 


Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Glasgow  . 2 

,,  Waterston  &  Son,  Edinburgh  2 

Mr.  J.  Upton,  Birmingham . 4 

Messrs.  Bunchen  &  Co.  ,,  . . 2 

,,  Adams  &  Co.,  Newcastle  ---------  4 

,,  Curtis  &  Beamish,  Coventry  . 2 

,,  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Leeds  . 2 

,,  Wellington  &  Co.,  Gloucester . 2 

Steam  Printing  Co.,  Dublin . 2 


to  London  firms  alone  during  the  last  two  years. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


49,  Watling-street,  and  2,  Tower  Royal,  London, 
October  l^th,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  we  have  to  say 
that  the  two  last  Lithographic  Machines  which  we  had  from  you,  do 
their  work  in  an  admirable  manner.  We  have  just  completed  a  double 
elephant  job  in  chalk  and  three  colours,  which  was  perfect  in  its  re¬ 
gister,  and  we  think  we  may  say  exceeded  our  expectations  in  quality. 
We  hope  to  give  you  another  order  soon,  and  remain,  Gentlemen, 
yours  truly, 

RIDDLE  &  COUCHMAN. 

To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


Lithogiaphic  Printing  and  Engraving  Office,  67,  Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow,  November  qth,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — The  9  x  13  Jobbing  Litho  Machine  we  had  from 
you  two  years  ago,  has  given  us  the  utmost  satisfaction,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  quality  of  work,  speed,  and  facility  of  preparing.  We  can  work 
it  up  to  1,500  per  hour.  The  Double  Crown  is  also  first-rate;  our 
half-horse  power  gas  engine  can  drive  it  about  600  per  hour.  The 
register  of  both  machines  we  consider  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. — 
We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

A.  &  W.  MACTEAR. 

To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


56,  North  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh,  October  \2tti,  1874. 
Dear  Sirs, — The  small  Litho  Machine  we  had  from  you  is  giving 
us  satisfaction.  We  find  it  very  handy  for  short  numbers  and  small 
jobs,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  remarkably  good. — Yours  truly, 
GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SON. 
To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


Paisley,  October  St/i,  1874. 

Gentlemen,  —  The  Litho  Machine  you  supplied  us  with  about 
eight  months  ago,  gives  us  great  satisfaction  ;  it  does  the  work  well, 
with  excellent  register. — We  are,  yours  truly, 

T.  &  R.  GRAHAM. 

Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson. 


1 12,  Wellington-street,  Leicester,  July  29th,  1873. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  yours,  asking  our  opinion  of  your  ma¬ 
chine,  we  consider  your  machine  the  best  out.  It  is  capable  of  doing 
all  classes  of  work,  and  one  with  which  we  do  nothing  but  register- 
work  has  answered  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  When  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  do  its  work  perfectly  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  man  than 
the  machine.  We  have  machines  of  other  makes,  but  none  equals 
yours  for  delicacy  of  register. — Yours  obediently, 

J.  FLEMING  &  CO. 


We  beg  to  warn  the  Trade  of  an  Infringement  on  our  Patent  No.  501,  dated  1870. 


PRICE  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION  AT  OUR  WORKS,  LEEDS. 

Machines  can  be  seen  at  work  at  our  London  Show  Rooms,  6,  Bread  St.  Hill,  London ; 

And  at  Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  MESSRS. 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  and  DYSON, 

MEADOW  BO  AD,  LEEDS. 


The  Highest  Recommendation  was  awarded  to  the  “  Leeds  Machine  ”  at  the  “  International  Exhibition , 

London 1872.  No  prizes  given  in  this  class. 


THE  PLUMMER  MEDAL  WAS  AWARDED  TO  THE  LEEDS  MACHINE  AT  THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873, 
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HUMPHREY  HASLER  &  FAIRBANKS 

PATENT  “EXCELSIOR”  LETTER-PRESS  MACHINES, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  THE  "PATENT  AUTOMATON  TAKING-OFF  APPARATUS.” 


OVER  FOUR  HUNDRED  OF  THESE  MACHINES  AT  WORK. 


PATENT  “EXCELSIOR”  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINES. 


2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 


TO  TAKE 

21  by  15  -  £120 
24  „  20  -  135 

26  „  24  -  150 


A  STONE 
34  by  24  -  £200 
36  26  -  235 


Messrs.  WATERLOW,  London  Wall  .  2 

„  GREEN  &  STEVENS,  Finsbury  .  4 

„  TIREBTJCK,  Monkwell  Street .  2 

„  KNIGHT,  Bunhill  Row  .  3 

„  RIVINGTON,  St.  John's  Square  .  1 

.,  WHALES  &  CO.,  Cheapside  .  1 

„  MACLURE  &  CO.,  Queen  Victoria  Street ..  ..  1 


Messrs.  CRAWFORD,  Bartholomew  Close 
„  ARCHER  &  CO.,  Kirby  Street  .. 

„  AVIS,  Birmingham  . 

„  KNAPP,  Birmingham . 

„  LUCAS,  Baltimore,  America 

„  SINGERLY,  Harrisburg  . 

„  SKIPPER  &  EAST,  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill 


.Framed  Specimen  of  Colour-Work  may  be  seen  at  the 

“EXCELSIOR”  WORKS,  69,  OLD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  &  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engrauing  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 


2  3  6,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  -LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 

FORTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

TI-TIE 

Mutual 

T  mportant  to  Lithographers. — 

T  FURNIVAL  &  CO.  have  on  SALE,  ONE  DUPUY’S 
IMPROVED  CHROMO  LITHO  MACHINE.  Size  of  Bed, 
44  X  32J  ;  nearly  new.  Will  be  sold  cheap. 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 

Life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1834." 

A  Steady,  Well-Educated  Young 

■*■  Man,  aged  30,  desires  a  constancy  either  as  Transferrer  only, 

Transferrer  and  Printer  combined,  or  Foreman  in  a  small  office.  Three 
years  in  present  situation  as  foreman. — Address,  Litho,  67,  Caistor- 
road,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Cash  Assets . £829,000 

Annual  Revenue  .  £115,000 

Has  Paid  Assurers  in  Claims  &  Bonus  ...  £1,020,000 

.A.  <3-  IE  IT  T  S  WATITEID. 

YUanted  a  Young  Man,  about 

*  *  May  1st,  as  Bookkeeper,  and  German  and  French  Corre¬ 

spondent,  in  the  Office  of  a  London  Machinery  Depot ;  one  having 
acquaintances  amongst  Printers  preferred.  Address  by  letter  only, 
stating  experience,  where  last  employed,  and  saiary  expected,  D.  &  W., 
care  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Woodruff,  39,  Foster-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

All  Profits  belong  to  Members  only. 

Profits  are  divided  Annually. 

Liberal  Surrender-Values. 

Bonuses  extinguish  Premiums. 

Policies  not  forfeited  by  accidental  omission  to  pay  Premiums. 
No  extra  Premiums  for  Foreign  Travel  or  Residence,  after 
Policy  is  Five  years  old  and  Life  Thirty. 

Average  Bonus  paid— 30  per  Cent,  on  Sum  Assured. 

Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Parliamentary  Accounts,  Proposal  Forms,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Head 
Office, 

39,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

J  ithographic  Printer. — Wanted 

Jl — J  one  accustomed  to  the  Hand  Press  by  a  Liverpool  Firm. 
Apply  by  letter,  stating  where  apprenticeship  served,  where  employed 
at  present,  and  wages,  to  X.  Y.  Z. ,  Office  of  this  Paper. 

HThe  Undersigned,  having  exten- 

sive  and  long-established  connections  in  North  and  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  often  have  applications  for 
Printing  Machinery,  &c.,  of  the  class  we  do  not  manufacture  ;  therefore 
we  are  now  ready  to  take  the  AGENCY  of  first-class  houses  who  can 
warrant  their  goods.  We  are  issuing  a  complete  Catalogue,  in  different 
languages,  of  everything  used  in  Typography  and  Lithography. 
Acceptable  firms  wishing  to  have  the  benefit  of  illustrating  their  wares 
must  address  at  once,  giving  description  and  lowest  cash  price  aboard 
ship,  and  discount  to  agents.  Electrotypes,  with  freight  paid,  can  be 
addressed  to  us,  care  of  Mr.  W.  Inman,  Tower-building,  Liverpool.— 
Degener  &  Weiler,  23,  Chambers-street,  New  York. 

To  Printers,  &c. — For  Sale,  the 

Plant,  Machinery,  and  Goodwill  of  an  excellent  and  old-esta¬ 
blished  PRINTING  BUSINESS,  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
Yorkshire.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  a  pushing  man.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.— Apply  in  first  instance  to  W.  R.,  16,  St.  Andrew’s-place, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

XAl  addie’s  Edinburgh  Litho- 

.GRAPPIIC  MACHINE,  Treadle,  4to  Size,  in  very  best 
condition,  for  SALE,  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. — Apply  No.  64, 
Office  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse, 

and  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  CORPORATION. 

At  the  General  Meeting  held  this  day,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  F.  S.A., 
in  the  Chair,  thefollowing  have  been  ELECTED  PENSIONERS:— 

Votes.  Votes. 

1.  Joseph  Stewart  .  671  8.  William  H.  Whitehead  509 

2.  William  Evans  .  659  9.  Richard  Adams .  504 

3.  Eliza  Hunt  .  652  10.  Francis  O’Brien .  503 

4.  Richard  Hill  .  583  11.  Charlotte  Stacy .  503 

5.  Catharine  Campbell  ...  581  12.  Ann  C.  White  .  458 

6.  Elizabeth  Marchant  ...  578  13.  Robinson  Yeomans  ...  386 

7.  James  Markham .  568  14.  John  Mills  .  368 

J.  S.  PIODSON,  Secretary. 
Offices,  Gray’s-inn-chambers,  20,  High  Plolborn, 

March  1st,  1875. 

(^ash  Bargains.  —  To  be  Sold, 

Three  Large  Double  Plater.  Machines,  by  Eminent  Makers. 
Can  be  seen  in  London.  Particulars  by  letter. — Chemicus,  75,  Great 
Queen-street. 

"^/anted  to  Purchase,  early 

copies  of  Caslon’s  and  other  Type-founders’  Specimen  Books, 
and  Early  Works  relating  to  the  Art  of  Printing. — Field  &  Tuer, 
50,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  E.C. 
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nphe  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing-  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour-Work. 


On  Wednesday  last,  March  10th,  No.  55  of 

C^apital  and  Labour.  Issued 

under  the  direction  of  the  “  National  Federation  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  of  Labour.” 

Contents  of  No.  55  : — Mr.  Henry  Crompton  on  the  Labour  Laws 
Commission  Report—  “  Strike!  but  Hear!” — Conseils  de  Prud’hommes 
— The  Trade  Union  Inquiry  of  1867-9 — Report  of  the  Labour  Laws 
Commission — Messrs.  James  Akroyd  &  Son,  Limited— Spirit  of  the 
Press — The  Canadian  Labour  Market —Literature — Correspondence- 
Wages  and  Strikes — Statistics — Legal  Cases — General  Notes — Foreign 
Items — Money  Market — New  Companies — State  of  Trade  and  Prices 
Current. 

Single  Number,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  20s.,  post-free.  Pub¬ 
lished  every  Wednesday,  at  the  Office,  138,'  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


Just  published,  price  is.  6d. 

The  Official  Handbook  of  New 

ZEALAND.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Julius  Vogel,  C.M.G. 
Illustrated  with  two  maps,  seven  photographs,  and  twenty-five  wood 
engravings.  Price  Eighteenpence.  Printed  and  published  for  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great 
Queen-street,  and  on  sale  at  . Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son’s  railway 
bookstalls  ;  or  may  be  purchased  from  Messrs.  Street,  30,  Cornhill, 
E.  C.,  and  5,  Serle-street,  W.C.  ;  and  also  of  Edward  Stanford, 
Charing-cross,  S.W. 


Just  published,  Crown  8vo.,  price  is. 


Brighton  should  purchase  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  handy  guide. 


London:  Wyman  &  Sons,  74,  75,  &  81,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C. 


EBENEZER  BACON&SON ji 

MAGHINE&GEMRAL  ENGRAVERS 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 

Writing ,  Ornamental ,  Anti-forgery,  Machine,  &  General  Engravers  for 
Copper-plafe,  Litho,  or  Letterpress  Printing. 


Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls, 
Backgounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 


ZORN,  BAHNSON  &  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

9  &  ii,  GARRICK.  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPH C  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS.  \  Specially  manufactured  for  Litiio- 
PINE  DRY  COLOURS.  j  1  graphic  Printing. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Published  Weekly,  24pp.,  Imperial  Folio, 

L’ART, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  will  publish  annually  60  fine  Engravings,  of  which  52  will  be 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
They  are  printed  on  plate  .paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  a 
wrapper.  The  year’s  numbers  will  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages 
each,  besides  title-pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented 
gratuitously  to  subscribers. 

Paris  :  HIPPOLYTE  PIEYMANN,  3,  Chaussee  d’Antin. 


In  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell  ;  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester-square ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly;  Aug.  Siegle,  Leadenliall-street. 

* 

J.  B.  BODEN, 

iHIjugrapIjir  JBStnter  anir  graagjBsmait 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

Orders  can  be  written  on  Stone,  and  any  number  of  Transfers  sent, 
by  which  great  saving  is  effected. 

Particulars  on  Application. 


BRONZE  POWDERS 


In  all  Colours  and  Qualities  Imported  by 

PAUL  GUTIKE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 

Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  Application. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  G., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 
COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


PARIS. 


VIENNA. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


Ifitljograpljit  Igataials. 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  &c. 
List  of  Prices  on  Application. 


SLrc.otgp.crs  Jgjgg/||  ^ 

tu  Office. 

J.  X,  B.  DELLAGANA 

Arc  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.B. — Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

th  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply 
and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing-Machines,  &c.,  also  for  Burning 
purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered  pure  and 
brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

127,  HI  <3- ZEE  HOLBOR1T,  L01T3D0BT,  W.  O. 


B EN J N  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

100  &  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets— Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS:— 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tra¬ 
cing,  for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PE  ESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 
TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds: 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Billheads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INKS,  Writing-  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  -  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 
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FURNIVAL  &  CO.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  prepared  to 
GUARANTEE  that  their  PATENT  “EXPRESS”  LITHO  MACHINE  will 
REGISTER  more  ACCURATELY  and  produce  better  work  than  any  other  Machine  in  the 
Market. 

It  has  frequently  been  tested  against  the  Machines  of  other  Makers,  and  in  all  such 
cases  we  have  been  favoured  with  REPEAT  ORDERS,  which  is  the  most  practical  proof 
we  can  give  of  their  great  superiority. 


IIMIIPOIK.T.A.irTT  TESTIMONIAL. 

2,  Redcliffe  Street,  Bristol,  July  4,  1874. 

Dear  Sirs, 

In  reply  to  yours,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  NINE  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 
MACHINES  we  have  of  your  make,  continue  to  give  us  the  most  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  will  thank  you 
to  send  us  FIVE  MORE,  same  as  last,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

And  oblige,  yours  very  truly, 

Messrs.  FURNIVAL  &  CO.,  E.  S.  &  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Manchester.  _ _ _ _ 

The  following  are  amongst  the  Firms  who  have  the  “EXPRESS”  in  use:—- 

MacGregor,  A.,  Liverpool . .2 

Gilmour  &  Dean,  Glasgow . 2 

Brook,  Jos.,  Huddersfield . 2 

Standidge  &  Co.,  London . 2 

Graham,  T.  &  R.,  Paisley . 2 

Reeves  &  Co.,  London . 2 

Dickes,  W.  ,,  .......  2 

etc.  etc.  etc. 


UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  AT  WORK  IN  MANCHESTER, 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS,  TESTIMONIALS,  ETC.,  POST  FREE. 


Robinson,  E.  S.  &  A.,  &  Co.,  Bristol 
Blacklock,  H.,  &  Co.,  Manchester 
Desbarats,  Geo.,  Montreal 
Brodie,  T.  &  J.,  &  Co.,  Dublin  . 
Johnson,  R.,  Manchester 
Sharp,  Jos.  ,,  .  .  . 

Semor,  T.,  Denton  .  .  .  . 

Falkner,  Geo.,  &  Son,  Manchester  . 


14 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 


Works:  52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester, 
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1  Galleys  for  the  Hoe  and 
a  Web  Machines. 


NISON  AND  SON, 


ers’  Engineers, 

J=u  \VCASTLE  -  OlfcT  -  T'STILTiEi. 


PRINTING  INKS. 

JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS, 

38,  EARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E. C. 

WORKS;  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  &c., 

in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

W.  H.  TILBY,  4,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 

E.C. 


Era- 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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STATIONERS’ 


JOHN  h; 

{The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  ST 

SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearl 
Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Order 


Free  Delivery  to  London  Agents  1 


W ILLIAM  T 

Manufacturing  C 

126,  COBURG  ROAD,  OI 


Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  PATENT  LYE  PREPARAT 
for  effectually  cleaning  Type,  Rollers,  and  Blankets,  without  inju 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  Pearlash,  Potash,  or  any  article  now  in 


PRINTING  OFFICES  SUPPLIED  WITH  MACHINE  RAGS  AN. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  ROYAL  CABINET  OF  GAMES 


(REGISTERED). 


Containing 

CHESS,  DRAUGHTS, 
DOMINOES,  BACK¬ 
GAMMON,  WHIST, 
CR/BBAGE,  RACE 
&  STEEPLE  CHASE 
BEZIQUE,  etc.  etc. 


To  be  had  of  all  Respectable  Stationers  and  Fancy  Dealers  throughout  the  World. 


Wholesale  and  Export  only  of  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

CHAPMAN,  SON,  X  CO., 

DRESSING  -  CASE,  LIQUEUR  -  CASE,  AND  GAME  MANUFACTURERS, 

2,  CHARTERHOUSE  BUILDINGS,  ALDERSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  LEEDS  IMPROVED  DIAGONAL  ROLLING 

LITHO  MACHINE. 

(NE  WS  UM'S  PA  TENT. ) 

The  Leeds  Machine  has  been  tested  against  all  others  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best. 

The  only  Machine  that  has  the  Adjustable  Diagonal  Rolling,  which  gives  the  operator  greater 
facilities  for  avoiding  streakiness  in  tints  and  chalk  printing. 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  STRONGEST  IN  ITS  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  following  houses,  amongst  others,  have  our  Machines 


Messrs.  Riddle  &  Couchman,  London . 3 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald  ’  ,,  ------  2 

,,  Foot  Brothers  ,,  2 

Mr.  F.  Waller  ,,  r  -----  2 

Messrs.  Clements  &  Newling  ,,  . -  2 

,,  Sir  Joseph  Causton  &  Son  ,,  2 

,,  M.  Chatterton  &  Co.  ,,  2 

,,  Harrison  &  Son  ,,  2 

,,  Virtue  &  Co.  „  2 

,,  Maclure  &  MacDonald,  Glasgow  -  -  -  r  -  -  2 


Upwards  of  Forty-five  of  these  Machines  have  been  si 


work  : — 

Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Glasgow  . -  -  2 

,,  Waterston  &  Son,  Edinburgh . 2 

Mr.  J.  Upton,  Birmingham . 4 

Messrs.  Bunchen  &  Co.  ,,  . 2 

,,  Adams  &  Co.,  Newcastle . 4 

,,  Curtis  &  Beamish,  Coventry  . 2 

,,  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Leeds  . 2 

,,  Wellington  &  Co.,  Gloucester  - . 2 

Steam  Printing  Co.,  Dublin . 2 


to  Londo?i  firms  alone  during  the  last  two  years. 


TESTIM 

49,  Watling-street,  and  2,  Tower  Royal,  London, 
October  13  th,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  we  have  to  say 
that  the  two  last  Lithographic  Machines  which  we  had  from  you,  do 
their  work  in  an  admirable  manner.  We  have  just  completed  a  double 
elephant  job  in  chalk  and  three  colours,  which  was  perfect  in  its  re¬ 
gister,  and  we  think  we  may  say  exceeded  our  expectations  in  quality. 
We  hope  to  give  you  another  order  soon,  and  remain,  Gentlemen, 
yours  truly, 

RIDDLE  &  COUCHMAN. 

To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


Lithographic  Printing  and  Engraving  Office,  67,  Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow,  November  Qth,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — The  9  x  13  Jobbing  Litho  Machine  we  had  from 
you  two  years  ago,  has  given  us  the  utmost  satisfaction,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  quality  of  work,  speed,  and  facility  of  preparing.  We  can  work 
it  up  to  1,500  per  hour.  The  Double' Crown  is  also  first-rate;  our 
half-horse  power  gas  engine  can  drive  it  about  600  per  hour.  The 
register  of  both  machines  we  consider  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. — 
We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  fruly, 

A.  &  W.  MACTEAR. 

To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


OETIALS. 

56,  North  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh,  October  12th,  1874. 
Dear  Sirs, — The  small  Litho  Machine  we  had  from  you  is  giving 
us  satisfaction.  We  find  it  very  handy  for  short  numbers  and  small 
jobs,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  remarkably  good. — Yours  tndy, 
GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SON. 
To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


Paisley,  October  8th,  1874. 

Gentlemen,  —  The  Litho  Machine  you  supplied  us  with  about 
eight  months  ago,  gives  us  great  satisfaction  ;  it  does  the  work  well, 
with  excellent  register. — We  are,  yours  truly, 

T.  &  R.  GRAHAM. 

Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson. 


1 12,  Wellington-street,  Leicester,  July  29///,  1873. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  yours,  asking  our  opinion  of  your  ma¬ 
chine,  we  consider  your  machine  the  best  out.  It  is  capable  of  doing 
all  classes  of  work,  and  one  with  which  we  do  nothing  but  register- 
work  has  answered  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  When  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  do  its  work  perfectly  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  man  than 
the  machine.  We  have  machines  of  other  makes,  but  none  equals 
yours  for  delicacy  of  register. — Yours  obediently, 

J.  FLEMING  &  CO. 


We  beg  to  warn  the  Trade  of  an  Infringement  on  our  Patent  No.  501,  dated  1870. 


PRICE  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION  AT  OUR  WORKS,  LEEDS. 

Machines  can  be  seen  at  work  at  our  London  Show  Rooms,  6,  Bread  St.  Hill,  London ; 

And  at  Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  MESSRS, 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  and  DYSON, 

MEADOW  IELO_A.:D,  LEEDS. 


The  Highest  Recommendation  was  awarded  to  the  “  Leeds  Machine  ”  at  the  ^International  Exhibition, 

London 1872.  No  prizes  given  in  this  class. 


THE  PLUMMER  MEDAL  WAS  AWARDED  TO  THE  LEEDS  MACHINE  AT  THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 
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HUMPHREY  HASLER  &  FAIRBANK’S 

PATENT  “EXCELSIOR”  LETTER-PRESS  MACHINES, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  THE  “PATENT  AUTOMATON  TAKING-OFF  APPARATUS." 


WORKING 

Half -Sheet  Demy  £52 

(Fitted  with  Treadle.) 

Crown  . £60 

(Fitted  with  Treadle,  if  required.) 

Demy  . £80 

Royal  . £90 


WITH 


GREAT  SUCCESS, 

Double  Crown  ...  £110 
Double  Demy  ...  £145 
Double  Royal  ...  £165 
Full  Hews  . . .  £220 


OVER  FOUR  HUNDRED  OF  THESE  MACHINES  AT  WORK. 


PATENT  “EXCELSIOF  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINES. 


Messrs.  WATERLOW,  London  Wall  . 

„  GREEN  &  STEVENS,  Finsbury 

„  TIREBUCK,  Monkwell  Street . 

„  KNIGHT,  Bunhill  Row  . 

„  RIVINGTON,  St.  John’s  Square 

.,  WHALES  &  CO.,  Cheapside  . 

„  MACLUBE  &  CO.,  Queen  Victoria  Street.. 


2 

4 

2 

3 

I 

1 

1 


Messrs.  CRAWFORD,  Bartholomew  Close 
„  ARCHER  &  CO.,  Kirby  Street  .. 

„  AVIS,  Birmingham  .  .. 

„  KNAPP,  Birmingham . 

„  LUCAS,  Baltimore,  America 

„  SINGERLY,  Harrisburg  . 

„  SKIPPER  &  EAST,  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill 


2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 


Framed  Specimen  of  Colour-Work  may  be  seen  at  the 

“  EXCELSIOR”  WORKS,  69,  OLD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 
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PRINTING  INKS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED. 


JOHN  KIDD  &  CO., 


SUCCESSORS  TO  BENJAMIN  SMITH  6-  SON,  ORIGINAL  AND  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


Newspaper  Ink, 

Unsurpassed  for  richness  of  colour,  freedom  in  working  perfectly  pure,  and  free  from  grit.  Covers  more  space  than  any  other 
manufactured,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  “Hoe,”  “Walter,”  “Victory,”  and  other  Fast  Machines. 


Standard  Bookwork  Ink, 

The  permanent  brilliant  Jet  Black  is  unchanged  by  time  or  the  action  of  any  climate,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Trade 
and  Shippers  to  foreign  countries. 

Coloured  Inks 


Of  every  Shade  and  Description,  manufactured  on  the  shortest  notice  by  steam  power,  and  Shippers  supplied  on  the  very  best 
terms. 

Lithographic  Inks  &  Varnishes 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 


FOREIGN  DEPOTS : 

PARIS,  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CALCUTTA,  BOMBAY,  MADRAS, 

NAPLES,  Sc.  Sc. 

- - 

All  Letters ,  Orders,  and  Remittances  to  be  addressed  to 

7,  WINE-OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FACTORY  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  OLD  FORD ,  BOW. 
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Published  on  the  1 5 th  of  each  Month ,  4  to,,  in  Wrapper ,  price  6d. 

Annual  Subscription,  6s.  post-free  (payable  in  aduance). 


THE 

Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONT-HLY  TECHNICAL  AND  FINE-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Paper-Making ,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  WAS  COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1875, 


THE  LITHOGRAPHER  (Established  in  1870)  and  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  (Established  in  1873) 
are  now  amalgamated.  The  combined  journal  forms  a  medium  of  communication  between  all.  who 
are  associated  with  the  Art  of  Printing  in  its  manifold  forms.  Having  no  separate  interest  to  serve,  it  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  one  class  or  trade,  but  deals  with  every  topic  impartially  and  fearlessly. 

The  Lithographer  and  The  Printing  Times  have,  severally,  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  value 
and  interest  of  their  contents.  Writers  of  experience  and  special  knowledge  have  been  engaged  as  contri¬ 
butors,  while  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  Scientific  and  Art  world  have  co-operated  with  the  conductors  to 
render  the  journal  a  complete  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the  current  progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The 
best  features  of  both  magazines  are  retained,  and  the  increase  of  the  constituency  and  the  field  of  labour 
involved  in  the  amalgamation  will,  it  is  hoped,  strengthen  and  enhance  the  interest  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  in  several  important  departments. 

Especial  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  new  modes  of  Automatic  Engraving  which  are  being 
introduced  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and  illustrations  of  their  capabilities,  with  full 
details  of  their  practical  working,  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  which  are  treated  of  are,  the  Press,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  by  Government  Departments,  &c.  ;  the  Law  of  Copyright  as  it  affects  Newspaper 
Proprietors,  Authors,  Publishers,  Type  Founders,  &c. ;  the  advances  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing ;  the 
production  of  New  Publications,  an  account  of  all  New  Inventions,  a  Chronicle  of  passing  events;  the 
operations  of  Workmen’s  Unions  and  Combinations  among  Manufacturers,  &c.  Its  pages  are  open  to  the 
free  discussion  of  all  questions  upon  which  its  readers  may  desire  to  interchange  opinions  by  way  of 
Correspondence. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  in,  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  and  to  render  it 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  support  of  Lithographers,  Letterpress  Printers,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and 
Literary  Men  generally. 

Being  a  thoroughly  established  Journal,  whose  contents  are  carefully  read  and  preserved,  and  possessing 
a  large  and  increasing  circulation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  presents 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Type  Founders, 
Printers’  Engineers,  Inventors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the  art  of  Printing  in  its 
various  branches. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  New  Series  was  commenced,  “A  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHY,”  as  well  as  “A  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY,”  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  seen  on  perusal. 

OFFICE:  74,  75,  X  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO- LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  X,  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography . 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 

2  3  6,  HIGH  HOLE  OR  N,  LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


FORTY- FIRST  YEAR. 

tieeie: 

Mutual 


ASSURANCE 

L 

so 

i  f  e 

Cl  ETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1834. 

Cash  Assets . 

•  •• 

...  £829,000 

Annual  Revenue  . 

... 

...  £115,000 

Has  Paid  Assurers  in  Claims  &  Bonus 

...  £1,020,000 

AGE1TTS  ■WAUTED. 


All  Profits  belong  to  Members  only. 

Profits  are  divided.  Annually. 

.  Liberal  Surrender-Values. 

Bonuses  extinguish.  Premiums. 

Policies  not  forfeited  by  accidental  omission  to  pay  Premiums. 
Wo  extra  Premiums  for  Foreign  Travel  or  Residence,  after 
Policy  is  Five  years  old  and  Life  Thirty. 

Average  Bonus  paid— 30  per  Cent,  on  Sum  Assured. 


Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Parliamentary  Accounts,  Proposal  Forms,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Head 
Office, 

39,  ZING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

£130. 

Por  Sale,  Cheap. — A  Printing 

PLANT  (cost  new,  Ai8o,  a  few  months  back),  consisting  of 
Ullmer’s  “STANDARD,”  Foolscap-Broadside  Hand  and  Treadle 
MACHINE,  with  Patent  Flyers  and  Pointing  Apparatus  (cost  £bo)  ; 
CUTTING  and  STANDING  PRESSES,  RULING  MACHINE, 
TYPE,  and  all  necessaries  for  a  Small  Office.  Or,  with  trustworthy 
man,  would  take  A100  cash,  the  balance  (of  cost  price)  to  be  worked 
off  in  printing  for  advertiser’s  business.  —Address,  J.  L.  M.,  Bute  Dock 
Post  Office,  Cardiff. 


T^ash  Bargains.  —  To  be  Sold, 

Three  Large  Double  Plater.  Machines,  by  Eminent  Makers. 
Can  be  seen  in  London.  Particulars  by  letter. — Chemicus,  75,  Great 
Queen-street. 


TT o  be  Sold  Cheap. — Demy 

LITHOGRAPPIIC  MACHINE  (taken  out  to  make  room  for 
larger),  Steam  Gear,  and  Two  Sets  of  COVERED  ROLLERS, 
nearly  new. —Apply,  Hasler  &  Fairbank,  Excelsior  Works,  69, 
Old-street,  E.C. 


TO  PRINTERS. 

or  Sale. — A  Double  Double 

Cap  CYLINDER  PERFECTING  MACHINE  (Brown, 
Kirkcal),  A80.  Two  Double  Crown  Single  PLATEN  MACHINES, 
price  £6$  each.  The  above  are  in  good  working  order,  and  are 
offered  at  very  low  prices,  to  make  room  for  machines  of  a  larger  size. 
Also  one  16  in.  by  18  in.  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINE,  fitted  for 
steam  power. — Apply,  Wm.  Collins  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 


ells,  Charles  T„  24,  Bouverie- 

*  *  street,  E.C. ,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Bolted  and 
Amalgamated  Box-wood  Blocks  for  Wood-cuts  of  any  dimensions. 
Also  India  Paper  Dealer.  Prize  Medal,  Paris,  1867. 


'~Fhe  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour-Work. 


]  ithographic  Draughtsman,  for 

Colourwork,  Illustrations,  Figure  and  Animal  Drawing  (also 
Letterwork,  high  style  of  Show  Cards),  Views,  &c.,  wishes  for  a 
Situation.  Address,  Lithographer  Office,  295. 


To  Lithographic  Printers. — 

“*■  Wanted,  a  First-class  Hand,  capable  of  Pulling  Transfers  and 
Making  Up  Stones  for  Machine  and  Press.  Must  also  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Colour  Printing. — Apply,  stating  age  and  salary  required, 
Fletcher  &  Son,  Norwich. 


Y\f anted,  a  Lithographic 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  accustomed  to  Chromo  Artistic  work. 
Must  know  something  of  Designing  and  Ornamental  Writing. — Apply 
to  J.  B.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  75,  Cow-Cross-street,  West  Smithfield,  E.C. 


TTancy  Lithography. — Yates  & 

Co'.,  Old  Radford,  near  Nottingham,  require  a  TRAVELLER, 
with  knowledge  of  the  above. 


Just  published,  price  is.  6d. 

THie  Official  Handbook  of  New 

ZEALAND.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Julius  Vogel,  C.M.G. 
Illustrated  with  two  maps,  seven  photographs,  and  twenty-five  wood 
engravings.  Price  Eighteenpence.  Printed  and  published  for  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great 
Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 
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On  Wednesday  last,  April  14th,  No.  60  of 

(^apital  and  Labour.  Issued 

>  under  the  direction  of  the  “  National  Federation  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  of  Labour.” 

Contents  of  No.  60:  Cheap  Bread  and  the  Trade  of  the  Country 
— The  Poor  Law  in  South  Wales — Mineral  Resources  of  Belgium — 
Capital  and  Labour  in  France — The  Trade  Union  Inquiry  of  1867-9 — 
The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act — The  South  Wales  Lock-out — 
Correspondence — Wages  and  Strikes — Inventions  and  Processes — 
Legal  Cases — General  Notes — Foreign  Items — Money  Market — New 
Companies — State  of  Trade  and  Prices  Current. 

Single  Number,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  20s.,  post-free.  Pub¬ 
lished  every  Wednesday,  at  the  Office,  138,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


Just  published,  Crown  8vo.,  price  is. 


Brighton  should  purchase  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  handy  guide. 


London:  Wyman  &  Sons,  74,  75,  &  81,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C. 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 


Writing ,  Ornamental ,  Anti-forgery ,  Machine ,  General  Engravers  for 

Copper-plate,  Lit  ho,  or  Letterpress  Printing. 

Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls, 
Backgounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 


Published  Weekly,  24pp.,  Imperial  Folio, 

L’ART, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  will  publish  annually  60  fine  Engravings,  of  which  52  will  be 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
They  are  printed  on  plate  paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined -to  a 
wrapper.  The  year’s  numbers  will  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages 
each,  besides  title-pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented 
gratuitously  to  subscribers. 

Paris  :  HIPPOLYTE  HEYMANN,  3,  Chaussee  d’Antin. 


In  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell ;  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester-square ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly ;  Aug.  Siegle,  Leadenhall-street. 

J.  B.  BODEN, 

oMritcr  .  anfcr  grainjfiisman 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

Orders  can  be  written  on  Stone,  and  any  number  of  Transfers  sent, 
by  which  great  saving  is  effected. 

Particulars  on  Application. 

54,  IP-AIRIEC  STREET,  ZDIEDIEil/IE3"Y"_ 


BRONZE  POWDERS 

In  all  Colours  and  Qualities  Imported  by 

PAUL  GUTIKE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 

Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  Application. 


ZORN,  BAHNSON  &  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS 

9  &  XX,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GAFDEN 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPH C  STONES  from 
Soleuhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS.  \  Specially  manufactured  for  Litho- 
FINE  DRY  COLOURS.  )  graphic  Printing. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


A  VERY  IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 

Everybody  should  now  purchase  Crisp’s 

gilp  “  PUNCTUATION  SIMPLIFIED,” 

A  CATECHISM  (32  pages).  WU. 

Yarmouth:  W.  F.  CRISP.  London:  J.  HADDON  &  CO. 


Important  to  Letterpress  Printers. 

JttSS  JJkfos 

Is  an  indispensable  Monthly  Journal  for  all  the  Letterpress  Printers  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  specially  prepared  for  Printers. 

Price  2d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  per  annum.  Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  and  circulates  between  3,000  and  4,000  copies.  Also  cheapest 
and  best  medium  for  Advertisements  for  everything  connected  with  the 
Trade.  Published  by  William  Dorrington,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
at  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Office,  12  &  13,  Red  Lion- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London.  Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  and  judge  for 
yourselves ;  post  free,  Threepence. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  TALLE, 

,  22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 
COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


PARIS. 


VIENNA. 


EIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


JTi%grapIjk  literals. 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  &c. 

List  of  Prices  on  Application. 


©ffirc. 

J.  X,  B.  DELLAGANA 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK- WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.  B. — Every ,  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 

LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 


Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  CODRT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing-Machines,  &c.,  also  for  Burning 
purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered  pure  and 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 


GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

127,  HIGH  HOLBORR,  LOHDOH,  W.  O.  . 

BENJN  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

100  Zr  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets — Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS:— 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tra¬ 
cing,  for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 
TYMPANS-Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds : 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Billheads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress, 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INKS,  Writing  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  -  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 
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Ipiajj 0 fort  - .  H.  J UST IN  B R 0 W ME. f • anufat -  jreb. 


METROPOLITAN 

|H||liRA!LWAY. 


2378.239.  ELISION  ROAD.  LON  DON,  w.c 


SOWER  ST 
2?  TAT  I  ON.  „i| 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

89,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  Lon  on,  E.C., 
February ,  1875. 

IMI  O  1ST  JST  ZE3  IT 

Respectfully  begs  to  inform  his  Customers  that  he  has  removed  from  268,  STRAND,  to  much  larger  and 
more  central  premises  at 

89,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET, 

where  he  intends  to  keep  a  more  Extensive  Stock  of  Printers’  Blanketing,  Machine  Tapes,  Leather  and 
Catgut  Driving-bands,  &c. 

W.  M.  trusts  that  by  still  increased  attention  to  business,  lie  will  be  enabled  to  secure  a  continuance  of  their  orders ,  which  they 
have  entrusted  him  with  for  the  last  thirty -five  years,  and  they  may  rely  upon  all  favours  receiving  his  best  and  prompt  attention. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  &c., 

in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

TTr  Vr— — ~ — _____ W.  H.  TILBY,  4,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT, 

- -L_J ^ _  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 

‘noqnot  ‘xaaaxs  xaaaa"  '  — - — -A.  —  KC- 

\uanoo  aoiaao  3nim  t  ‘waaix  -h  -aa 


Era 


X  JXT  Q- 


•jsocl  jo  lunjoj  aod  juos  ssyeuiijsa 
pui3  ‘oj  papuajTB  Xpunpund  srapiQ  Xpunop)  -SupmSug;  poo^y  Xjipmb  jsaq  joj  ap^x  3l[l  lIl  3Sn0FI  isaduaip  aipL 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


JUST 


IB  IEU  O  W  N  IE 

Having  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PIANOS  expressly  for  exportation  to  extreme  climates,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  Instrument  which  combines  English  durability  and  soundness  with  first-class  quality  of  tone.  J USTIN  Browne  can  refer  to  customers 
whom  he  has  supplied  in  New  Zealand,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Calcutta,  &c. ,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  renewed  their 
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orders.  His  prices  will  he  found  to  be  extremely  low  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  Pianos,  and  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Houses  where 
the  same  degree  of  soundness  and  durability  is  studied,  the  reason  of  the  difference  being,  that  in  their  case,  selling  as  they  do  retail,  there  are 
heavy  expenses  for  Show  Rooms,  Advertising,  &c.,  which  as  a  Wholesale  Manufacturer  he  does  not  incur  ;  having  only  factory  expenses,  he  can 
offer  an  Equally  Good  Instrument  at  a  much  Lower  Figure.  Address — 


JUST! 

PIA1TOPORTE 

237  and  239,  EUSTON 


J  BROWNE, 

MAIsTUFACTURBR, 

ROAD,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
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A  N  EW  POWER 

STONE  GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINE 

FOR  LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SALMON  AND  CROSLAND’S  PATENT. 


A  STONE  GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINE,  simple  in  form,  perfect  in  its  operation,  and 
moderate  in  price,  has  long  been  a  desideratum;  the  Patentees  have  confidence  in  recommending  the 
above  to  Lithographers,  &c.,  as  an  apparatus  at  once  thoroughly  self-acting  and  economical. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  : — 

It  requires  no  setting  or  skilled  labour. 

It  will  grind  a  large  stone  as  quickly  as  a  small  one,  but  several  small  stones  can  be  ground  at  tile  same  time. 

It  grinds  and  polishes  at  one  operation,  -leaving  the  surface  equal  to  polished  marble. 

It  is  self-acting,  and  therefore  a  labour-saving  machine. 

It  never  polishes  a  stone  unevenly,  as  it  grinds  the  whole  surface  at  the  same  time. 

Testimonial  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  G.  Falkner  &  Son,  Lithographers ,  cW.,  Imperial  Buildings , 

Deansgate,  Manchester . 

“  We  were  induced  to  give  an  order  for  your  Steam  Grinding  and  Polishing  Apparatus,  from  a  belief  that  it  would 
accomplish  the  results  intended,  and  prove  an  efficient  and  economical  machine,  and  we  are  glad,  after  having  had  it  in 
operation  for  a  short  time,  to  state  that  we  have  found  that  by  its  use  stones  are  ground  with  much  greater  accuracy,  and 
in  a  very  much  shorter  time,  than  by  hand.  Since  its  introduction  we  have  been  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  manual 
labour  in  the  grinding  of  our  stones.” 


Size  of  Disc,  36  inches ;  Price  £37.  10s.  Larger  sizes  to  order. 

JAMES  SALMON,  12,  PARSONAGE,  MANCHESTER, 

Can  be  seen  at  NEWSUM,  WOOD,  &  DYSON’S  Show  Rooms,  6,  Bread  Street  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

/  ^ 
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“THE  MINERVA,"  ~l  the  CROPPER, 

Is  the  Original  Platen  Machine  of  which  all  others  are  imitations.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Elegant, 
Compact,  and  Speedy  Platen  Machine  ever  introduced.  It  is  now  made,  in  all  its 
sizes,  from  entirely  new  Models  which  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 


MORE  THAN  SIX  THOUSAND  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Advantages  of  the  “  MINERVA  ”  over  all  other  Machines : — 

1.  — SIMPLICITY  of  Construction,  Compactness,  Strength. 

2.  — DISTRIBUTION  :  this  is  effected  by  the  revolving  Discs  (Patented),  and  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Machine 

as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

3. — The  IMPRESSION  may  be  regulated  by  a  SINGLE  SCREW,  and  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

4.  — REGISTER  is  secured  by  a  Locking  Apparatus  (Patented),  which  secures  the  Platen  so  firmly,  while  the  impression 

is  given,  that  SLURRING  is  IMPOSSIBLE. 


The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  Testimonials  received : — 


“  We  run  the  small  Machine  at  1,800  per  hour  for  general  work.” — Bemrose  & 
Sons. 

“  I  have  had  a  lad  printing  2,000  an  hour  on  one  of  them.” — Charles  Eagle. 

"  I  consider  it  unequalled  in  ease  of  working,  clearness  of  impression,  and  speed.” 
— H.  S.  Cowell. 

“  I  think  the  Trade  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing  the  Machine.”— 
Ed.  Verrall. 

“  We  are  sorry  we  did  not  possess  her  sooner.”—  Moat  &  Walker. 


“  Gives  us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.”— McCorquodale  &  Co. 

“  The  best  Machine  for  small  jobbing-work  extant.” — Clulow  &  Son. 

“  It  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.” — Bowles  &  Sons. 

“  I  would  not  exchange  your  Machine  for  any  other  which  is  in  the  field. 
Samuel  Johnson. 

“No  jobbing-office  is  perfect  without  your  economical  and  unique  Machine.”- 
Curtis  Brothers  &  Towner. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

H.  S.  GEOPPEE  &  CO.,  HOCKLEY  MILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Or  at  the  London  Depot ,  n,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE ,  E.C. 


J.  S.  COOK  E,  SON, 

BRASS  E/TTLEl  CTTTTIEZR/S,  rPZRJUSTTlEIR/S’  SMITHS, 

AND 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS. 


Improved  Invariable  Composing  Sticks,  Indestructible  Brass  Space  Lines,  Curved  Brass  Rules  and  Space  Lines,  and  other  valuable  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Printing  Appliances.  Invented  and  manufactured  by 

J.  S.  COOK  Z  SON,  112,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Price  List  and  Specimen  Book  of  Brass  Rules,  &c.  &c.,  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps. 


ESTABLISHED  THIBTY  YEARS. 


It.  J.  SCOTT, 

Awarded  Honourable  Mention,  Three  Prize  Medals,  and  Certificate,  International  Exhibition,  1872, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ENGRAVER’S  BLOCKS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK  WORK. 

A  large  Stock  of  Wood  is  kept  in  finished  a  nd  advanced  states  of  Manufacture,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Orders  in  short  periods  of  time. 

ALTERATION'S  AND  REPARATIONS  SKILFULLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

As  all' kinds  of  work  with  which  he  is  entrusted  are  done  under  his  personal  superintendence,  satisfaction  can  be  guaranteed. 

8,  WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


J\ 


7  5,  COW 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS, 
SCRAP  BOOKS, 

ARTISTS’  STATIONERY, 


IB.  IB  IT  2sT  3T  .A.  IR/  ID  &o  CO. 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

CROSS  STREET.  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  E.C. 

(Nearly  opposite  Farringdon-street  Station.) 

,  CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY,  ,  ARTISTIC  BOOKBINDING, 

SCRAP  ALBUMS,  DESIGNING, 

I  PORTFOLIOS,  I  THE  PATENT  SELF-SUPPORTING  PORTFOLIO,  &c. 


SHIPPERS  AND  THE  WHOLESALE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
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THE  “QUEBEC” 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  surpass  any 
Machine  yet  invented  for  LITHOGRAPHING  purposes.  It  is  worked  by 
one  person  standing  on  a  small  platform  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  Machine,  in  which 
position  he  has  full  control  of  the  whole  working.  There  is  a  Machine  always  on  view 
in  the  Works,  Quebec  Foundry,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds. 


Manufacturer— E.  W.  ROXBY, 

QUEBEC  FOUNDRY, 
MEADOW  LA1TE,  LEEDS. 

A  Machine  is  now  on  view  in  London,  and  can  he  seen  on  application  to 
our  London  Agents,  A.  J.  BICKMORE  &  CO.,  17,  Laurence  Pountney  Lane, 
Cannon  Street,  from  whom  all  particulars  can  he  obtained. 
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THE  LEEDS  IMPROVED  DIAGONAL  ROLLING 

LITHO  MACHINE. 

(NE  WS  UM'S  -PA  TENT. ) 

The  Leeds  Machine  has  been  tested  against  all  others  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best. 

The  only  Machine  that  has  the  Adjustable  Diagonal  Rolling,  which  gives  the  operator  greater 
facilities  for  avoiding  streakiness  in  tints  and  chalk  printing. 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  STRONGEST  IN  ITS  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  following  houses,  amongst  others,  have  our  Machines 


Messrs.  Riddle  &  Couchman,  London  ------  3 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald  ,,  . 2 

,,  Foot  Brothers  ,,  . 2 

Mr.  F.  Waller  ,,  . 2 

Messrs;  Clements  &  Newling  ,,  . 2 

,,  Sir  Joseph  Causton  &  Son  ,,  . 2 

,,  M.  Chatterton  &  Co.  ,,  . 2 

,,  Harrison  &  Son  ,,  . 2 

,,  Virtue  &  Co.  ,,  ------  2 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald,  Glasgow  ------  2 


Upwards  of  Forty-five  of  these  Machines  have  been 


work  • 

Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Glasgow  . 2 

„  Waterston  &  Son,  Edinburgh . 2 

Mr.  J.  Upton,  Birmingham . 4 

Messrs.  Bunchen  &  Co.  ,,  . 2 

,,  Adams  &  Co.,  Newcastle . 4 

,,  Curtis  &  Beamish,  Coventry  .......  2 

,,  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Leeds  . -  -  2 

,,  Wellington  &  Co.,  Gloucester . 2 

Steam  Printing  Co.,  Dublin . 2 


to  London  firms  alone  during  the  last  two  years. 


TBSTIM' 

49,  Watling-street,  and  2,  Tower  Royal,  London, 
October  13  th,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  we  have  to  say 
that  the  two  last  Lithographic  Machines  which  we  had  from  you,  do 
their  work  in  an  admirable  manner.  We  have  just  completed  a  double 
elephant  job  in  chalk  and  three  colours,  which  was  perfect  in  its  re¬ 
gister,  and  we  think  we  may  say  exceeded  our  expectations  in  quality. 
We  hope  to  give  you  another  order  soon,  and  remain,  Gentlemen, 
yours  truly, 

RIDDLE  &  COUCHMAN. 

•  To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &.  Dyson,  Leeds. 


Lithographic  Printing  and  Engraving  Office,  67,  Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow,  November  qth,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — The  9  x  13  Jobbing  Litho  Machine  we  had  from 
you  two  years  ago,  has  given  us  the  utmost  satisfaction,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  quality  of  work,  speed,  and  facility  of  preparing.  We  can  work 
it  up  to  1,500  per  hour.  The  Double  Crown  is  also  first-rate;  our 
half-horse  power  gas  engine  can  drive  it  about  600  per  hour.  The 
register  of  both  machines  we  consider  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  — 
We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

A.  &.  W.  MACTEAR. 

To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


O  NIALS  . 

56,  North  Planover-street,  Edinburgh,  October  i2S/t,  1874. 
Dear  Sirs, — The  small  Litho  Machine  we  had  from  you  is  giving 
us  satisfaction.  We  find  it  very  handy  for  short  numbers  and  small 
jobs,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  remarkably  good. — Yours  truly, 
GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SON. 
To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds.  ■ 


Paisley,  October  8th,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — The  Litho  Machine  you  supplied  us  with  about 
eight  months  ago,  gives  us  great  satisfaction  ;  it  does  the  work  well, 
with  excellent  register. — We  are,  yours  truly, 

T.  &  R.  GRAHAM. 

Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson. 


1 12,  Wellington-street,  Leicester,  July  2Qth,  1873. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  yours,  asking  our  opinion  of  your  ma¬ 
chine,  we  consider  your  machine  the  best  out.  It  is  capable  of  doing 
all  classes  of  work,  and  one  with  which  we  do  nothing  but  register- 
work  has  answered  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  When  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  do  its  work  perfectly  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  man  than 
the  machine.  We  have  machines  of  other  makes,  but  none  equals 
yours  for  delicacy  of  register. — -Yours  obediently, 

J.  FLEMING  &  CO. 


We  beg  to  warn  the  Trade  of  an  Infrmgement  on  our  Patent  No.  501,  dated  1870. 


PRICE  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION  AT  OUR  WORKS,  LEEDS. 

Machines  can  be  seen  at  work  at  our  London  Show  Rooms,  6,  Bread  St.  Hill,  London ; 

And  at  Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

One  of  our  Latest  Improved  Demy  Litho-Machines  can  be  seen  in  Operation  at  the  Yorkshire  Exhibition,  Leeds.  Also  one 
of  our  Post  Folio  Fast  Jobbing  Machines  (the  Little  Stranger)  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  Manchester. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  MESSRS, 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  and  DYSON, 

MEADOW  EO-A-D,  LEEDS. 

Lite  Highest  Recommendation  was  awarded  to  the  “  Leeds  Machine  ”  at  the  “  International  Exhibition , 

London 1872.  No  frizes  given  in  this  class. 

THE  PLUMMER  MEDAL  WAS  AWARDED  TO  THE  LEEDS  MACHINE  AT  THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 
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STATIOISTERS7  STJIBTIDIR/IES.; 


JOHN  HEATH 

{The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in  Stationers’  Sundries), 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  STREET  PARADE,  BIRMINGHAM, 

SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearly  every  Article  they  require. 

Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Orders. 

Free  Delivery  to  London  Agents  twice  a  week. 


W  ILLIAM  IB  O  S  HI  IE  IR, , 

Manufacturing  Chemist, 

126,  COBURG  ROAD,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  PATENT  LYE  PREPARATION  (as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty’s  Printing  Office) 
for  effectually  cleaning  Type,  Rollers,  and  Blankets,  without  injury  to  the  Material  or  Hands ;  and  at  a  saving  of  ioo 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  Pearlash,  Potash,  or  any  article  now  in  use. 

PRINTING  OFFICES  SUPPLIED  WITH  MACHINE  RAGS  AND  COTTON  WASTE  FOR  WIPINGS. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  ROYAL  CABINET  OF  GAMES 

(REGISTERED). 


Containing 

CHESS,  DRAUGHTS, 
DOMINOES,  BACK¬ 
GAMMON,  WHIST, 
CRIBBAGE,  RACE 
&  STEEPLE  CHASE 
BEZIQUE,  etc.  etc. 


To  be  had  of  all  Respectable  Stationers  and  Fancy  Dealers  throughout  the  World. 


Wholesale  and  Export  only  of  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers , 

CHAPMAN,  SON,  %  CO., 

DRESSING  -  CASE,  LIQUEUR  -  CASE ,  AND  GAME  MANUFACTURERS, 

2,  CHARTERHOUSE  BUILDINGS,  ALDERSGATE,  LONDON,, ;  E.  C. 
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THE  HATTERSLEY 


COMPOSING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINES 


Effect  a  large  Saving  in  the  Time  and  Cost  of  Composition,  and 
contain  the  Latest  and  most  Important 
Improvements. 


Matter  is  now  set  (direct  from  Copy)  into  the  Composing  Stick  at 

.A.  RATE  OF*  8,000  PER  HOTJR. 

The  “  Hattersley”  Composing  and  New  Distributing  Machines 
are  guaranteed  Perfect  in  Action,  and  not  to  Limit  the 
Speed  or  Skill  of  the  Operator. 

THEY  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  PRACTICAL  OPERATION  AT 

6,  SIDNEY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET, 

■ _ MANCHESTER, _ 

PARSONS  AND  DAVIS'S 

“GRAPHIC”  PRINTING  MACHINE. 

A  NEW 

SINGLE  CYLINDER  ONE  OR  TWO  FEEDER  MACHINE, 

Combining ,  amongst  others ,  the  following  advantages : 

Perfect  Solidity  of  Pressure,  Good  Inking,  Accurate  Kegister, 

And  the  Sheet  delivered  the  same  side  as  Fed  in,  with  the  Printed  side  upwards. 

The  above-named  Machine  has  been  specially  designed  and  constructed  for  Heavy  CUT 

FORMES  and  Fine  BOOK  WORK. 

The  FIRST  MACHINE  is  now  at  work  on  “THE  GRAPHIC,” 

Printing  2,000  per  Hour, 

FROM  ONE  FORME  AND  ONE  SET  OF  “OVERLAYS.” 

The  “Overlays”  required  for  the  Heaviest  Cut  Forme  on  this  Machine  are  only  of  the 
same  thickness  that  is  used  at  Press,  so  that  much  time  is  saved  in  “  making  ready.” 

Every  impression  is  perfectly  free  from  any  kind  of  “  slur  ”  or  “  dip  ”  at  the  edges. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

IB.  W.  DAVIS,  EITG-I1TEEH,, 

LOWER  KENNINGTON  LANE,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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PRINTING  INKS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED. 

JOHN  KIDD  &  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO  BENJAMIN  SMITH  &*  SON,  ORIGINAL  AND  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


Newspaper  Ink, 

Unsurpassed  for  richness  of  colour,  freedom  in  working  perfectly  pure,  and  free  from  grit.  Covers  more  space  than  any  other 
manufactured,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  “Hoe,”  “Walter,”  “Victory,”  and  other  Fast  Machines. 

Standard  Bookwork  Ink, 

The  permanent  brilliant  Jet  Black  is  unchanged  by  time  or  the  action  of  any  climate,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Trade 
and  Shippers  to  foreign  countries. 

Coloured  Inks 

Of  every  Shade  and  Description,  manufactured  on  the  shortest  notice  by  steam  power,  and  Shippers  supplied  on  the  very  best 
terms. 

Lithographic  Inks  &  Varnishes 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 


FOREIGN  DEPOTS : 

PARIS,  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CALCUTTA,  BOMBAY,  MADRAS, 

NAPLES,  Sc.  Sc. 


AH  Letters ,  Orders,  and  Remittances  to  be  addressed  to 
7,  WINE- OFF  ICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FACTORY  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS ,  OLD  FORD ,  BOW. 
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HAMPSON  &  BETTRI DGE,  47  and  48,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

RiULIUa  MACHINES. 
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***  A  large  Assortment  of  Second-hand  Presses,  Machines,  and  Tools  of  every  description ,  for  Bookbinders  and  Stationers, 

always  on  hand. 


LINCOLN’S-INN  STEAM  PRINTING  WORKS, 


To  Publishers  and  the  Trade,  &e. 

ESSRS.  WYMAN  &  SONS  invite  attention  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  their  Establishment  for  the  execution  of  Every 
Description  of  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Letterpress,  or  Lithographic 
Printing  in  the  best  manner,  with  promptitude,  and  on  moderate  terms. 

Stationery  Department. — Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  have  also  in  stock  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  every  description  of  Law  and  General  Stationery  of  the  Best  Quality.  Illus¬ 
trated  Priced  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application.  Orders  by  post  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


COMPOSITION,  MACHINING,  AND  PAPER-BINDING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


WYMAN  &  SONS, 

Oriental,  Classical,  and  Fine-Art  Printers,  Lithographers,  Engrauers,  Law  and  General 

Stationers,  and  Bookbinders, 

74 5  75}  &  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W,C. 
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FURNIVAL  &  CO.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  prepared  to 
GUARANTEE  that  their  PATENT  “EXPRESS”  LITHO  MACHINE  will 
REGISTER  more  ACCURATELY  and  produce  better  work  than  any  other  Machine  in  the 
Market. 

It  has  frequently  been  tested  against  the  Machines  of  other  Makers,  and  in  all  such 
cases  we  have  been  favoured  with  REPEAT  ORDERS ,  which  is  the  most  practical  proof 
we  can  give  of  their  great  superiority. 


IMIPOIRTjA.ILsrT  TESTIMONIAL. 

2,  Redcliffe  Street,  Bristol,  July  4,  1874. 

Dear  Sirs, 

In  reply  to  yours,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  NINE  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 
MACHINES  we  have  of  your  make,  continue  to  give  us  the  most  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  will  thank  you 
to  send  us  FIVE  MORE,  same  as  last,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

And  oblige,  yours  very  truly, 

Messrs.  FURNIVAL  &  CO.,  E.  S.  &  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Manchester.  _ _ _ _ 


The  following  are  amongst  the  Firms  who  have  the  “EXPRESS  ”  in  use  ;• — 


Robinson,  E.  S.  &  A.,  &  Co.,  Bristol  ....  14 

Blacklock,  H.,  &  Co.,  Manchester . 6 

Desbarats,  Geo.,  Montreal . 5 

Brodie,  T.  &  J.,  &  Co.,  Dublin . 4 

Johnson,  R.,  Manchester  .  .  .  .  t  .  .  3 

Sharp,  Jos.  „  3 

Semor,  T.,  Denton . 3 

Falkner,  Geo.,  &  Son,  Manchester . 2 


Macgregor,  A.,  Liverpool . 2 

Gilmour  &  Dean,  Glasgow . 2 

Brook,  Jos.,  Huddersfield . 2 

Standidge  &  Co.,  London  .......  2 

Graham,  T.  &  R.,  Paisley  . . 2 

Reeves  &  Co.,  London . 2 

Dickes,  W.  ,,  . 2 

ETC.  ETC.  ETC. 


UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  AT  WORK  IN  MANCHESTER, 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS,  TESTIMONIALS,  ETC.,  POST  FREE. 


Works:  52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 
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A.  S.  DONNISON’S 

IMPROVED 

COMPOSITION 

FOR* 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS. 

Prices— 6|d.  and  9d.  per  lb.  Net. 


The  greatest  care  continues  to  be  used  both  in  the  selection  of  the  ingredients  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  Compositions.  They  will  always  re-melt.  Roller-surface  always 
Tacky.  The  result  of  Many  Years’  Experience.  A  Trial  is  respectfully  solicited. 


Samples,  with  every  Information  and  References,  sent  post-free  on  application  to 

AMOR  SPOOR  DONNISON, 

PRINTERS'  ENGINEER, 

109,  PILGRIM  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


PRINTING  INKS. 


JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS, 

38,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS:  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 

IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY  LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  TYPOGRAPHIC  PRINTER,  ARTIST,  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

HINTS  ON~  COLOUR 

AND 

PE/IITTI1TG  I  ItT  OOLOTTE/S. 

PRICE  Is.  ;  POST  FREE  Is.  Id. 

"  In  1  A  Few  Hints  on  Colour  nnc!  Printing  in  Colours,’  by  P.  B.  Watt,  the  author  gives  such  practical  advice  that  even  many  experienced 
printers  may  read  the  brochure  with  profit.  The  contents  originally  appeared  in  contributions  to  our  contemporary  The  Lithographer.”' -The 
Stationer,  November  io,  1872. 

"  The  practical  part  of  this  little  book  will  be  found  useful  to  Chromo-Lithographers  and  Colour  Printers  generally.” — English  Mechanic. 

LONDON:  WYMAN  &  SONS,  74,  75,  and  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS. 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  Z,  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engrauing  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 

2  3  6,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


FORTY- FIRST  YEAR. 

THE 

Mutual 

L®  n 

lie 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1834: 

Cash  Assets . £829,000 

Annual  Revenue  .  £115,000 

Has  Paid  Assurers  in  Claims  &  Bonus  .  • .  £1,020,000 

AG-EUTS  WAUTED. 


All  Profits  belong  to  Members  only. 

Profits  are  divided  Annually. 

Liberal  Surrender-Values. 

Bonuses  extinguish  Premiums. 

Policies  not  forfeited  by  accidental  omission  to  pay  Premiums. 
No  extra  Premiums  for  Foreign  Travel  or  Residence,  after 
Policy  is  Five  years  old  and  Life  Thirty. 

Average  Bonus  paid— 30  per  Cent,  on  Sum  Assured. 


Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Parliamentary  Accounts,  Proposal  Forms,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Head 
Office, 

39,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


(~^ash  Bargains.  —  To  be  Sold, 

Three  Large  Double  Platen  Machines,  by  Eminent  Makers. 
Can  be  seen  in  London.  Particulars  by  letter. — Chemicus,  75,  Great 
Queen-street. 


"por  Sale,  Cheap,  Engraver’s 

RULING  MACHINE,  for  Ruling  Straight,  Waved,  and 
Medallion  work.  Price  only  £22;  cost  Go. — Alfred  Booth, 
West-street,  Sheffield. 


'^/"anted,  a  Young  Man,  to  take 

Charge  of  a  Small  Lithographic  Business. — Apply  by  letter, 
stating  qualifications,  where  last  employed,  and  salary  required,  to 
J.  B.,  13  and  14,  Long-acre,  London. 


][  itho  Artist. — Wanted,  in  the 

Country,  a  First-class  Litho  Artist  for  Plans,  Chalk,  and  Ink 
work.  Address  with  terms,  &c.,  Z.  A.,  care  of  Publishers. 


HThe  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour- Work. 


Now  ready.  Corrected  to  the  Present  Time.  The  Cheapest,  Handiest , 
most  Co7nplete,  Reliable,  and  Useful  Newspaper  Guide  ever  Published. 

TV!  ay’s  British  and  Irish  Press 

GUIDE,  and  Advertiser’s  Dictionary  and  Handbook  for 
1875.  Contains  full  and  descriptive  particulars  of  every  Newspaper 
and  Periodical  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  (over  2,400),  with  a 
comprehensive  and  exceedingly  useful  Dictionary  of  representative  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Invaluable  to  every  Advertiser  or  Newspaper  Reader.  Price  is., 
post  free,  is.  3d. 

Frederick  L.  May  &  Co.,  160,  Piccadilly,  London. 


Just  published,  Crown  8vo.,  price  is. 

TThe  Beauties  and  Uses  of 

BRIGHTON,  by  Arbiter  TEquus — “  Every  one  visiting 
Brighton  should  purchase  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  handy  guide.” 

London  :  Wyman  &  Sons,  74,  75,  &  81,  Great  Queen-street,  W-  C. 


Just  published,  price  is.  6d. 

'"The  Official  Handbook  of  New 

ZEALAND.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Julius  Vogel,  C.M.G. 
Illustrated  with  two  maps,  seven  photographs,  and  twenty-five  wood 
engravings.  Price  Eighteenpence.  Printed  and  published  for  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great 
Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 


On  Wednesday  last,  May  12th,  No.  64  of 

T^apital  and  Labour.  Issued 

under  the  direction  of  the  “National  Federation  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  of  Labour.” 

Contents  of  No.  64:  Proposed  National  Federation  of  Miners — 
The  Picketing  Case  at  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham’s — Belgian  Hard¬ 
ware — The  Labour  Question  in  its  Economic  and  Christian  Aspects — 
Spirit  of  the  Press — The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute — Artisans’  Discussion 
Meeting — Correspondence — Wages  and  Strikes — Statistics  —  Legal 
Cases — General  Notes — Foreign  Items — Money  Market— New  Com¬ 
panies — State  of  Trade  and  Prices  Current. 

Single  Number,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  203.,  post-free.  Pub¬ 
lished  every  Wednesday,  at  the  Office,  138,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 
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PAUL  GUTIKE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BRONZE  POWDERS 

In  all  Colours  and  Qualities,  from  4s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  lb. 

Rich  Gold,  Pale  Gold,  Green  Gold,  Orange,  Citron, 

Green,  Silver,  Copper,  Fire-Copper,  Etc. 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 


Samples  free  on  Application. 


WmmmM 


iEBENEZER.BAGON&SON 

•MACHINE ACENEFLAL  ENGRAVERS 


iftiil 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 

Writing ,  Ornamental ,  Anti-forgery ,  Machine ,  General  Engravers  for 

Coffer-plate,  Litho,  or  Letterpress  Printing, . 


Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls, 
Backgounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 


ZORN,  BAHNSON  Sc  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS 

9  &  n,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPH C  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 


COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS, 

FINE  DRY  COLOURS 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


INKS.  ") 

3-  J 


Specially  manufactured  for  Litho¬ 
graphic  Printing, 


Important  to  Letterpress  Printers. 

|tcbs 

Is  an  indispensable  Monthly  Journal  for  all  the  Letterpress  Printers  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  specially  prepared  for  Printers. 

Price  2d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  per  annum.  Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  and  circulates  between  3,000  and  4,000  copies.  Also  cheapest 
and  best  medium  for  Advertisements  for  everything  connected  with  the 
Trade.  Published  by  William  Dorrington,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
at  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Office,  12  &  13,  Red  Lion- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London.  Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  and  judge  for 
yourselves ;  post  free.  Threepence. 


Published  Weekly,  24pp.,  Imperial  Folio, 

L'ART, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  will  publish  annually  60  fine  Engravings,  of  which  52  will  be 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
They  are  printed  on  plate  paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  a 
wrapper.  The  year’s  numbers  will  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages 
each,  besides  title-pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented 
gratuitously  to  subscribers. 

Paris  :  IilPPOLYTE  HEYMANN,  3,  Chaussee  d’Antin; 


In  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell ;  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester-square ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly;  Aug.  Siegle,  Leadenhall-street. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  X  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  G., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 
COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
par.s.  LITHOGRAPHY. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


^Ubograjiljic  |$atmals. 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  &c. 

List  of  Prices  on  Application . 


Sfmufugcrs 


DELLAGANA 


icr 

J.  X,  B. 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.B. — Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 


PRINTING  INKS. 

JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS, 

38,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS:  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  ink,  Chemical \ 

Fine  Colour ;  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 

LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1S62. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS, 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing-Machines,  &c. ,  also  for  Burning 
purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered  pure  and 
brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  a-pplicatiot.1. 


GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

12  7,  HIGH  HOLBORR,  LONDON,  W.  O. 


100 


BENJN  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

S  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON, 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


E.C. 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets — Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS:— 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tra¬ 
cing,  for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZING  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 

TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds  : 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Billheads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INKS,  Writing1  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  -  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 
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JUSTIN'  BROWSE 

Having  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PIANOS  expressly  for  exportation  to  extreme  climates,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  Instrument  which  combines  English  durability  and  soundness  with  first-class  quality  of  tone.  J  ustin  Browne  can  refer  to  customers 
whom  he  has  supplied  in  New  Zealand,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Calcutta,  &c.,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  renewed  their 
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orders.  His  prices  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  low  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  Pianos,  and  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Houses  where 
the  same  degree  of  soundness  and  durability  is  studied,  the  reason  of  the  difference  being,  that  in  their  case,  selling  as  they  do  retail,  there  are 
heavy  expenses  for  Show  Rooms,  Advertising,  &c. ,  which  as  a  Wholesale  Manufacturer  he  does  not  incur  ;  having  only  factory  expenses,  he  can 
offer  an  Equally  Good  Instrument  at  a  much  Lower  Figure.  Address — 

JUSTIN  BROWNE, 

PIANOPOBTE  IMI  .A.  3ST  XTPACTTT  3EL/  El  K/, 

237  and  239,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 


w 


89,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
February,  1875. 

O  2sT  1ST  IE  JERj  "3T 


Respectfully  begs  to  inform  his  Customers  that  he  has  removed  from  268,  STRAND,  to  much  larger  and 
more  central  premises  at 

89,  SHOE  LANE ,  FLEET  STREET, 

where  he  intends  to  keep  a  more  Extensive  Stock  of  Printers’  Blanketing,  Machine  Tapes,  Leather  and 
Catgut  Driving-bands,  &c. 

W.  M.  trusts  that  by  still  increased  attention  to  business,  he  will  be  enabled  to  secure  a  continuance  of  their  orders,  which  they 
have  entrusted  him  with  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  they  may  rely  upon  all  favours  receivmg  his  best  and pro7npt  attention . 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  &c., 

in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

-TTrrCZr - - -  W.  H.  TIL  BY,  4,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT, 

•3.a  - "STtvt -  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 

‘nocinot  ‘Laauxs  Laaaa  '  - - - — — "  E'c' 

T/anoo  aaiaao  3niay  ‘autix  -h  -aa  ~  ~ — - — - 

•;sod  jo  urnjoj  rod  juos  sorBunjsg; 

puu  ‘oj  papuajjB  .%-enpund  saopjQ  Ujuno^)  •SutABjgug;  poo^  Ljijenb  jsaq  joj  opu^x  ut  osnojj  jsaduoip  oqj, 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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THE  LEEDS  IMPROVED  DIAGONAL  ROLLING 

LITHO  MACHINE. 

(NEWSUM’S  PATENT) 


The  Leeds  Machine  has  been  tested  against  all  others  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best. 

The  only  Machine  that  has  the  Adjustable  Diagonal  Rolling,  which  gives  the  operator  greater 
facilities  for  avoiding  streakiness  in  tints  and  chalk  printing. 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  STRONGEST  IN  ITS  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  following  houses,  amongst  others,  have  our  Machines 


Messrs.  Riddle  &  Couchman,  London . 3 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald  ,,  2 

,,  Foot  Brothers  ,,  ......  2 

Mr.  F.  Waller  ,,  2 

Messrs.  Clements  &  Newling  ,,  •  ......  2 

,,  Sir  Joseph  Causton  &  Son  „  2 

,,  M.  Chatterton  &  Co.  ,,  2 

,,  Harrison  &  Son  ,,  2 

,,  Virtue  &  Co.  ,,  2 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald,  Glasgow . 2 


Upwards  of  Forty-Jive  of  these  Machines  have  been  siq 


work : — 

Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Glasgow  . 2 

,,  Waterston  &  Son,  Edinburgh . 2 

Mr.  J.  Upton,  Birmingham . 4 

Messrs.  Bunchen  &  Co.  ,,  . 2 

,,  Adams  &  Co.,  Newcastle . 4 

,,  Curtis  &  Beamish,  Coventry  . 2 

,,  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Leeds  . 2 

,,  Wellington  &  Co.,  Gloucester  -  -  ' . 2 

Steam  Printing  Co.,  Dublin . 2 


to  London  firms  alone  during  the  last  two  years. 


TESTI  im: 

49,  Watling-street,  and  2,  Tower  Royal,  London, 
October  13th,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  we  have  to  say 
that  the  two  last  Lithographic  Machines  which  we  had  from  you,  do 
their  work  in  an  admirable  manner.  We  have  just  completed  a  double 
elephant  job  in  chalk  and  three  colours,  which  was  perfect  in  its  re¬ 
gister,  and  we  think  we  may  say  exceeded  our  expectations  in  quality. 
We  hope  to  give  you  another  order  soon,  and  remain,  Gentlemen, 
yours  truly, 

RIDDLE  &  COUCHMAN. 

To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


Lithographic  Printing  and  Engraving  Office,  67,  Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow,  November  gth,  1874. 

Gentlemen, — The  9  x  13  Jobbing  Litho  Machine  we  had  from 
you  two  years  ago,  has  given  us  the  utmost  satisfaction,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  quality  of  work,  speed,  and  facility  of  preparing.  We  can  work 
it  up  to  1,500  per  hour.  The  Double  Crown  is  also  first-rate;  our 
half-horse  power  gas  engine  can  drive  it  about  600  per  hour.  The 
register  of  both  machines  we  consider  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. — 
We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

A.  &  W.  MACTEAR. 

To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


OITIALS  . 

56,  North  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh,  October  12th,  1874. 
Dear  Sirs, — The  small  Litho  Machine  we  had  from  you  is  giving 
us  satisfaction.  We  find  "it  very  handy  for  short  numbers  and  small 
jobs,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  remarkably  good.— Yours  truly, 
GEORGE  WATERSTON  &  SON. 
To  Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson,  Leeds. 


Paisley,  October  Sth,  1874. 

Gentlemen,  —  The  Litho  Machine  you  supplied  us  with  about 
eight  months  ago,  gives  us  great  satisfaction  ;  it  does  the  work  well, 
with  excellent  register. — We  are,  yours  truly, 

T.  &  R.  GRAHAM. 

Messrs.  Dearden,  Newsum,  &  Dyson. 


1 12,  Wellington-street,  Leicester,  July  29th,  1873. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  yours,  asking  our  opinion  of  your  ma¬ 
chine,  we  consider  your  machine  the  best  out.  It  is  capable  of  doing 
all  classes  of  work,  and  one  with  which  we  do  nothing  but  register- 
work  has  answered  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  When  the  ma- 1 
chine  does  not  do  its  work  perfectly  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  man  than 
the  machine.  We  have  machines  of  other  makes,  but  none  equals 
yours  for  delicacy  of  register. — Yours  obediently, 

J.  FLEMING  &  CO. 


We  beg  to  warn  the  Trade  of  an  Infringement  on  our  Patent  No.  501,  dated  1870. 


PRICE  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION  AT  OUR  WORKS,  LEEDS. 
Machines  can  be  seen  at  work  at  our  London  Show  Rooms,  6,  Bread  St.  Hill,  London ; 

And  at  Messrs.  Mactear  Brothers,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

One  of  our  Latest  Improved  Demy  Litho-Machines  can  be  seen  in  Operation  at  the  Yorkshire  Exhibition,  Leeds.  Also  one 
of  our  Post  Folio  Fast  Jobbing  Machines  (the  Little  Stranger)  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  Manchester. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  MESSRS, 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  and  DYSON, 

BVEE-A-IDOW  BOAD,  LEEDS. 

The  Highest  Recommendation  was  awarded  to  the  “  Leeds  Machine  ”  at  the  “  International  Exhibition , 

London 1872.  No  prizes  given  in  this  class. 

THE  PLUMMER  MEDAL  WAS  AWARDED  TO  THE  LEEDS  MACHINE  AT  THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873, 


NORTHUMBRIAN”  FAST  JOBBING  MACHINE 
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FRANCIS  DONNISON  AND  SON,  N EWCASTLE  -  ON  - TYN E. 

Aboue  600  of  these  Machines  are  now  in  use.  Prices,  Sizes,  &c.  on  application ■ 
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ALL  IRON 


NEW  IMPROVED 

Diagonal  Guillotine  Leuer 

GUTTING  MACHINE. 

The  15-in.  Cuts  (with  one  pull  of  the  Lever)  as 
clean  as  the  largest  and  most  expensive  Machines. 

PRICES.  £.  s.  d. 

To  cut  15  inches .  12  14  o 

To  cut  20  inches .  25  60 

Extra  Knives  for  15-inch .  176 

,,  for  20-inch .  1  12  o 

Each  Machine  tested  before  leaving  the  Works. 


NEW  IMPROVED 

GALLEY  PEOOE  PRESS 

(all  iron) 

Will  take  on  Three  or  Four  Columns  of  “Times,” 
Can  also  be  adapted  for  Printing  Newspaper 
Labels. 

ipiane!)  Surface  suit  Utefal  |rtk  islali. 

COMPLETE,  WITH 

BLANKET  ON  ROLLER. 

£.  s.  d. 

..  7  12  6 

..  8  12  6 

..  12  14  o 


Price,  Three  Cols.  “  Times  ” 
,,  Four  ,,  ,, 

„  Page  „ 


Makers  of  Curved  Galleys  for  the  Hoe  and 
Prestonian  Web  Machines. 


FRANCIS  DON  NISON  AND  SON, 

Printers’  Engineers, 

2nTE1"W Q-A-STILIEl!  -  OTT  -  T'SrZtsTIEL 

IMPROVED  _  PRINTERS’- ROLLERS. 

HARRIET)  AND  SONS’ 

Per  |Jatpt  II  oi  ler-  Coinpofiltio  it 

FOR  MACHINE  ROLLERS,  ORE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 

PA  TENT  ROLLER-COMPOSITION  FOR  PRESS-ROLLERS, 

EIGHTPENCE  PER  POUND. 

Rollers  Renewed  with  New  Patent  at  One-half  more  than  ordinary  Composition. 


MACHINE -ROLLERS  RENEWED  AND  RETURNED  ONE  CLEAR  DAY  AFTER  BEING  RECEIVED. 

Press-Rollers  Exchanged  from  Stock  in  good  condition,  quite  ready  for  use. 

H.&  S.  supply  Rollers  by  Contract,  their  Clients  having  the  option  of  changing  them  as 

often  as  they  wish,  without  extra  charge. 


PRINTING-MACHINE,  ROLLER,  AND  MATERIAL  MANUFACTORY, 

“FLEET”  WORKS,  25,  FARRINGDON  ST.,  LONDON,- E.C. 
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STJLTXOI<rKmS’  STT3STXDE.IES. 

JOHN  HEATH 

{The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in  Stationers’  Sundries), 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  STREET  PARADE,  BIRMINGHAM, 

SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearly  every  Article  they  require. 

Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Orders. 


Free  Delivery  to  London  Agents  twice  a  week. 


WILLIAM  BOSHE IE?,, 


Manufacturing  Chemist, 

126,  COBURG  ROAD,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  PATENT  LYE  PREPARATION  (as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty’s  Printing  Office) 
for  effectually  cleaning  Type,  Rollers,  and  Blankets,  without  injury  to  the  Material  or  Hands;  and  at  a  saving  of  100 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  Pearlash,  Potash,  or  any  article  now  in  use. 


PRINTING  OFFICES  SUPPLIED  WITH  MACHINE  RAGS  AND  COTTON  WASTE  FOR  WIPINGS. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  ROYAL  CABINET  OF  GAMES 


(REGISTEBED). 


Patronised  by 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 


Retail  from  £4. 


Containing 

CHESS,  DRAUGHTS, 
DOMINOES,  BACK¬ 
GAMMON,  WHIST, 
CRIBBAGE,  RACE 
&  STEEPLE  CHASE 
BEZIQUE,  etc.  etc. 


To  be  bad  of  all  Respectable  Stationers  and  Fancy  Dealers  throughout  the  World. 

\  _ _ •  _ V _ 


Wholesale  and  Export  only  of  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers , 

CHAPMAN,  SON,  &  CO., 

DRESSING-CASE ,  LIQUEUR  -  CASE,  AND  GAME  MANUFACTURERS , 

2,  CHARTERHOUSE;  BUILDINGS,  ALDERSCtATE,  LONDON,  E,c,  ■ 
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WM.  GREAVES, 


PATENT  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE  MAKER, 

VINCENT  MACHINE  WORKS,  GELDERD  ROAD,  LEEDS. 


LITHO  MACHINES. 

SIZE  OF  STONE  TABLE.  PRINT  A  SHEET. 


LSheet  Large  Post 

IN. 

14 

X 

IN. 

*9 

IN. 

II^X 

IN. 

i6| 

PRICE. 

^95- 

Demy 

25 

X 

28 

20  X 

25 

A^i5°- 

Royal 

27 

X 

3° 

20  X 

27 

£ibo. 

Double  Crown 

28 

X 

35 

24  X 

32 

£200. 

„  Demy 

32 

X 

40 

28  X 

37 

£260. 

„  Royal 

3° 

X 

45 

25  X 

42 

£340. 

„  Imperial 

41 

X 

39 

36  X 

49 

^444- 

Quad.  Demy 

43 

X 

60 

X 

0 

'd* 

56 

^485- 

All . my  Litho  Machines  have  been  re-designed  since  December  31s-/, 
1874,  and  great  improvements  made  in  them. 


Licensee  for  the  above  Motion  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.’s  Patent,  No.  4,330,  1874),  which  is  invaluable  to 
Colour  Printers,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  the  operative  to  vary  the  speed  whilst  the  machine  is  in  motion  to  any 
degree  between  the  minimum  and  maximum, — say  from  250  revolutions  to  1,200  per  hour,  which  cannot  be 
done  by  speed-cones.  _ 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr.  Wb,  Greaves,  Leeds.  Caxton  Buildings,  South  John  Street,  Liverpool,  24 th  June,  1873. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  now  tested  the  large  Lithographic  Machine  (quadruple  demy)  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  capabilities.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  tell  you  that  we  consider  it  an  excellent  machine,  capable  of  doing  first-class  work  and  keeping  good  register.  So  satisfied  are  we  with  it,  as  well  as  with  the 
double  demy  you  previously  made  for  us,  that  we  should  not  think  of  having  any  other  make,  should  we  require  any  new  machine  besides  the  one  you  are  at  present  making 
for  us,  (viz.  demy).— We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON. 

(Have  been  supplied  with  5  machines. — W.  G.) 


Royal  Ulster  Works,  Belfast,  16 th  February,  1875, 

,  Dear  Sir, — The  Paragon  Company  never  made  any  machine  for  us,  and  we  have  none  of  their  machines  in  our  place.  We  had  some  from  J.  C.  Butt,  but  they 

were  much  inferior  to  Paton’s  machines,  which  really  are  excellent  machines  in  every  way.  But  the  machine  made  for  us  by  you  is  by  far  the  best  machine  we  have  ever 
had  for  fine  Colour-work.  You  have  now  a  second  one  in  hand  for  us,  and  when  it  is  done  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  room  for  more  of  your  machines.— We  are,  yours 
very  truly,  (Signed)  MARCUS  WARD  &  CO. 

Mr,  Greaves,  Vincent  Works,  Leeds.  _ _ 


109A,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  imd  September,  1874. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  enquiries  respecting  the  Litho  Machine  you  have  supplied  to  us,  we  can  say  that  it  continues  to  give  every  satisfaction.  Its  general 
working  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  for  Colour-work  the  register  is  perfect.  We  consider  it  a  most  admirably  fitted  Machine,  which  does  its  work  thoroughly  well. — 
Yours  truly,  (Signed)  UNWIN  BROS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Greaves,  Vincent  Works,  Leeds. 


PRICE  LISTS  AND  TERMS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Two  Machines  in  the  Yorkshire  Exhibition,  Leeds,  next  Month,  where  the  Latest  Improvements  and  the  above  Motion 

can  he  seen  working  from  13th  of  May  to  Sept.  30th,  1875. 

WOBKS-QBLDEE/D  :RO-A.=D,  LEEDS. 
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“THE  MINERVA;  m  THE  CROPPER, 

Is  the  Original  Platen  Machine  of  which  all  others  are  imitations.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Elegant, 
Compact,  and  Speedy  Platen  Machine  ever  introduced.  It  is  now  made,  in  all  its 
sizes,  from  entirely  new  Models  which  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 


MORE  THAN  SIX  THOUSAND  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Advantages  of  the  “MINERVA  ”  over  all  other  Machines 

1.  — SIMPLICITY  of  Construction,  Compactness,  Strength. 

2.  — DISTRIBUTION  :  this  is  effected  by  the  revolving  Discs  (Patented),  and  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Machine 

as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

3.  — The  IMPRESSION  may  be  regulated  by  a  SINGLE  SCREW,  and  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

4.  — REGISTER  is  secured  by  a  Locking  Apparatus  (Patented),  which  secures  the  Platen  so  firmly,  while  the  impression 

is  given,  that  SLURRING  is  IMPOSSIBLE. 


The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  Testimonials  receiued : — 


“We  run  the  small  Machine  at  1,800  per  hour  for  general  work.” — Bemrose  & 
Sons. 

“  I  have  had  a  lad  printing  2,000  an  hour  on  one  of  them.” — Charles  Eagle. 

“  I  consider  it  unequalled  in  ease  of  working,  clearness  of  impression,  and  speed.” 
— H .  S.  Cowell. 

“  I  think  the  Trade  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing  the  Machine.”— 
Ed.  Verrall. 

“  We  are  sorry  we  did  not  possess  her  sooner.”—  Moat  &  Walker. 


“  Gives  us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” — McCorquodale  &  Co. 

“The  best  Machine  for  small  jobbing-work  extant.” — Clulow  &  Son. 

“  It  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.” — Bowles  &  Sons. 

“  I  would  not  exchange  your  Machine  for  any  other  which  is  in  the  field.”- 
Samuel  Johnson. 

“No  jobbing-office  is  perfect  without  your  economical  and  unique  Machine."- 
Curtis  Brothers  &  Towner. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

H.  S.  CROPPER  &  C0„  HOCKLEY  MILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Or  at  the  London  Depot,  n,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE,  E.C. 


J.  S.  COOK  Z,  SON, 

BRASS  TATTLE  OTTTTBB2,S,  IPT^IdSTTlEIRS’  SMITHS, 

AND 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS. 


Improved  Invariable  Composing  Sticks,  Indestructible  Brass  Space  Lines,  Curved  Brass  Rules  and  Space  Lines,  and  other  valuable  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Printing  Appliances.  Invented  and  manufactured  by 

J.  S.  COOK  &  SON,  112,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Price  List  and  Specimen  Book  of  Brass  Rules,  &=c.  Src.,  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps. 


ESTABLISHED  THIBTY  3T  IE  .A.  IR,  S. 

R.  J.  SCOTT, 

Awarded  Honourable  Mention,  Three  Prize  Medals,  and  Certificate,  International  Exhibition,  1872, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ENGRAVER’S  BLOCKS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES',  AND  BOOK  WORK. 

A  large  Stock  of  Wood  is  kept  in  finished  and  advanced  states  of  Manufacture,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Orders  in  short  periods  of  time. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  REPARATIONS  SKILFULLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

As  all  kinds  of  work  with  which  lie  is  entrusted  are  done  under  his  personal  superintendence,  satisfaction  can  be  guaranteed. 

8,  WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


SMITH,  DELITSCH,  &  CO., 

DIE  SINKERS,  ENGRAVERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  EMBOSSERS,  AND  PRESS  MAKERS, 
3,  BOTTVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  IB-C. 

TWO  AND  THREE-LETTER  MONOGRAM  DIES  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


May  15,  1875.] 
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THE  “QUEBEC” 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  surpass  any 
Machine  yet  invented  for  LITHOGRAPHING  purposes.  It  is  worked  by 
one  person  standing  on  a  small  platform  fixed  to  the  side,  of  the  Machine,  in  which 
position  he  has  full  control  of  the  whole  working.  There  is  a  Machine  always  on  view 
in  the  Works,  Quebec  Foundry,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds. 

Manufacturer-E.  W.  ROXBY, 

QUEBEC  FOUNDRY, 
MEADOW  LAI sTIE,  LEEDS. 

A  Machine  is  now  on  view  in  London,  and  can  be  seen  on  application  to 
our  London  Agents,  A.  J.  BICKMOEE  &  CO.,  17,  Laurence  Pountney  Lane, 
Cannon  Street,  from  whom  all  particulars  can  be  obtained. 
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LINCOLN’S-INN  STEAM  PRINTING  WORKS. 


To  Publishers  and  the  Trade,  &c. 

MESSRS.  WYMAN  &  SONS  invite  attention  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  their  Establishment  for  the  execution  of  Every 
Description  of  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Letterpress,  or  Lithographic 
Printing  in  the  best  manner,  with  promptitude,  and  on  moderate  terms. 

Stationery  Department. — Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  have  also  in  stock  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  every  description  of  Law  and  General  Stationery  of  the  Best  Quality.  Illus¬ 
trated  Priced  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application.  Orders  by  post  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


COMPOSITION,  MACHINING,  AND  PAPER-BINDING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


WYMAN  &  SONS, 

Oriental,  Classical,  and  Fine- Art  Printers,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Laui  and  General 

Stationers,  and  Bookbinders, 

74,  75,  &  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  WiG 


HAMPSON  &  BETTRI DGE,  47  and  48,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

B/  TJ  L  I  N  G  IMI  _A_  C  H  I  IN"  IE  S  . 


*  * 
* 


A  large  Assortment  of  Second-hand  Presses,  Machines ,  and  Tools  of  every  description ,  for  Bookbinders  and  Stationers , 

always  on  hand. 
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ADDRESS:  DEGENER  &  WEILER,  23,  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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LEGKEILYIEIR,  &  WBILEB, 

23,  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

INVENTORS  AND  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

“LIBERTY” 

TBBADLB  PBI3STTI1TG  MACHIBBS. 


The  following 
are  a  few  of 
the  numerous 
aduantages  of 
this  Press  over 
all  others : — 

Simplicity  of 
Construction  ; 
Durability  and 
Strength  of  Build ; 
Ease  in  Running ; 
the  ability  to  Print 
a  Forme  as  large 
as  can  be  locked 
up  in  the  Cha.se ; 
Convenience  of 
Making  Ready, 
Adjusting,  or 
Cleaning;  Facility 
of  Correcting  a 
Forme  without 
removing  it  from 
the  Bed,  as  it  can 
be  brought  into 
nearly  a  horizontal 
position. 


First  premium,  World’s  Fair,  London,  1860;  Paris,  1867;  and  Vienna  Weltausstellung,  1873. 

Three  Rollers  may  be  used 


for  Inking  a  Forme.  These  are 
held  in  Stationary  Fixtures, 
without  Springs,  and  are  Readily 
Removed  by  the  Operator  with¬ 
out  Soiling  his  fingers.  Size 
No.  2  has  a  special  arrangement 
for  printing  Cards,  by  which 
means  cards  are  dropped  into  a 
box  below,  or  may,  at  will,  be 
retained  on  the  platen,  for  ex¬ 
amination.  While  the  impression 
is  being  taken,  the 
forme,  the  platen, 
and  the  ink-dis¬ 
tributing  table  are 
brought  before  the 
eye  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  and  the 
inking  rollers  are 
always  in  sight. 
The  face  of  the 
bed  never  moves 
beyond  the  verti¬ 
cal  line,  therefore 
no  type  can  drop 
out.  The  fly¬ 
wheel  may  run 
eitherway  without 
altering  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  press. 


OYER  6,000  MACHIETES  SOL  ID. 


DELIVERED  IN  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  OR  GLASGOW. 


No.  2. 
»  2a. 

„  3. 

„  4. 


BED. 

81  in.  by  12f  in. 
101  in.  by  141  in. 
lli  in.  by  171  in. 
14J  in.  by  211  in. 


INSIDE  OF  CHASE. 

7  in.  by  11  in.,  with  Fountain  and  Card  Arrangement,  £46. 
9  in.  by  13  in.  „  „  £53. 

10  in.  by  15  in.  „  ,,  £63. 

13  in.  by  19  in.  „  „  £83. 


STEAM  FIXTURES  for  either  size,  extra  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £2. 

3  Chases,  2  Sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  1  Roller  Mould,  1  Hand  Roller,  and  2  Wrenches  go  with  each  Press. 

Our  “LIBERTY”  PRESSES  have  been  imitated  in  different  European  countries,  and  poor-looking  Machines  represented  as  our  make  ; 
Buyers  are  cautioned  to  see  that  our  name  is  on  each  Machine. 

For  the  accommodation  of  our  European  customers,  we  shall  within  a  few  months  open  a  Branch  Office  in  London,  where  we  shall 
always  have  ready  for  immediate  shipment  Machines  of  all  sizes,  also  extra  fitting  parts,  as  each  piece  is  interchangeable. 

AGENCY :  — JAMES  SALMON,  12,  PARSONAGE,  MANCHESTER. 

ACTIVE  AND  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES  WHERE  WE  ARE  NOT  REPRESENTED. 
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TYPE 


MONT)  ^ 

>  Established  1852. 


FOUNDERS,  MACHINE 


Jum^rs,  and  flmthtw  §r0ki[js, 


10,  BEAR  YARD,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S 
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This  Machine  is  recommended  to  the  Trade  as  a  thoroughly 
■well-made,  substantial,  and  very  powerful  apparatus,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  modern  improvements,  and  is  supplied  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  of  any  “  Guillotine”  in  the  market. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S  PATENT 

««  f§  u  11 99 

LEAD  AND  BRASS  RULE  CUTTER. 


This  very  useful  and  popular  Lead  and  Brass  Buie  Cutter  does 
its  work  with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  It  is  so  contrived  as 
not  to  require  fastening  to  the  table  or  bulk,  being  quite  portable. 
It  is  so  simple  that  the  youngest  apprentice  may  use  it,  and  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  machines'  at  four  times  its  price. 

Price  22s.  6d,  each. 


O.  HkknyCDVCOkTID  &O  CO. 

ABE  THE 

Jkte  anti  .Jllanufacitiws  trf  tlttf  (turrilintar  <^m;tntttn'. 

This  Furniture  is  confidently  recommended  as  superior  to  anything  in  the  market  for  making  Curves  and  Scrolls.  It  is  cast 
on  a  square  body,  thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  waste  of  material  in  justification.  Eecently,  several  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it,  whereby  letters  or  straight  lines  may  be  worked  immediately  above  or  below  the  curve,  and  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  a  nonpareil.  No  less  than  Thirty-six  different  Designs  may  be  formed  with  a  Set  of  the  Curves — thus  giving  a  larger  variety 
than  any  other  similar  appliance. 

Price  for  the  Set  of  CURVILINEAR  FURNITURE,  supplied  in  a  neat  Box,  24s. 

ESTIMATES  given  for  FITTING  UP  OFFICES,  from  an  Amateur  Office  to  a  Newspaper. 

OFFICES  VALUED  AND  PURCHASED. 

t3T  EXPORT  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 
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FURNIVAL  &  CO.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  prepared  to 
GUARANTEE  that  their  PATENT  “  EXPRESS  ”  LITHO  MACHINE  will 
REGISTER  more  ACCURATELY  and  produce  better  work  than,  any  other  Machine  in.  the 
Market. 

It  has  frequently  been  tested  against  the  Machines  of  other  Makers,  and  in  all  such 
cases  we  have  been  favoured  with  REPEAT  ORDERS,  which  is  the  most  practical  proof 
we  can  give  of  their  great  superiority.  • 


2,  Redcliffe  Street,  Bristol,  July  4,  1874. 

Dear  Sirs, 

In  reply  to  yours,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  NINE  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 
MACHINES  we  have  of  your  make,  continue  to  give  us  the  most  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  will  thank  you 
to  send  us  FIVE  MORE,  same  as  last,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

And  oblige,  yours  very  truly, 

Messrs.  FURNIVAL  &  CO.,  E.  S.  &  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Manchester.  _ _ _ 

The  following  are  amongst  the  Firms  who  have  the  “EXPRESS  ”  in  use: — 


Robinson,  E.  S.  &  A.,  &  Co.,  Bristol 
Blacklock,  H.,  &  Co.,  Manchester 
Desbarats,  Geo.,  Montreal 
Brodie,  T.  &  J.,  &  Co.,  Dublin  . 
Johnson,  R.,  Manchester 
Sharp,  Jos.  ,,  .  .  . 

Semor,  T.,  Denton  .  .  .  . 

Falrner,  Geo.,  &  Son,  Manchester  . 


14 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 


MACGREGOR,  A.,  Liverpool  . 

Gilmour  &  Dean,  Glasgow  . 

Brook,  Jos.,  Huddersfield  . 

Standidge  &  Co.,  London  . 

Graham,  T.  &  R. ,  Paisley  . 

Reeves  &  Co.,  London  . 

Dickes,  W.  ,,  . 

ETC.  ETC.  ETC. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  AT  WORK  IN  MANCHESTER,  l 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS,  TESTIMONIALS,  ETC.,  POST  FREE. 


Works:  52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester, 
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Published  on  the  1 5  th  of  each  Month ,  4 to.,  in  Wrapper ,  price  6d. 


Annual  Subscription,  6s.  post-free  ( payable  in  advance). 


THE 


Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  AND  FINE-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Paper-Making,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  WAS  COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1875, 


■HE  LITHOGRAPHER  (Established  in  1870)  and  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  (Established  in  1873) 


JL  are  now  amalgamated.  The  combined  journal  forms  a  medium  of  communication  between  all  who 
are  associated  with  the  Art  of  Printing  in  its  manifold  forms.  Having  no  separate  interest  to  serve,  it  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  one  class  or  trade,  but  deals  with  every  topic  impartially  and  fearlessly. 

The  Lithographer  and  The  Printing  Times  have,  severally,  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  value 
and  interest  of  their  contents.  Writers  of  experience  and  special  knowledge  have  been  engaged  as  contri¬ 
butors,  while  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  Scientific  and  Art  world  have  co-operated  with  the  conductors  to 
render  the  journal  a  complete  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the  current  progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The 
best  features  of  both  magazines  are  retained,  and  the  increase  of  the  constituency  and  the  field  of  labour 
involved  in  the  amalgamation  will,  it  is  hoped,  strengthen  and  enhance  the  interest  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  in  several  important  departments. 

Especial  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  new  modes  of  Automatic  Engraving,  which  are  being 
introduced  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and  illustrations  of  their  capabilities,  with  full 
details  of  their  practical  working,  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  which  are  treated  of  are,  the  Press,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  by  Government  Departments,  &c.  ;  the  Law  of  Copyright  as  it  affects  Newspaper 
Proprietors,  Authors,  Publishers,  Type  Founders,  &c. ;  the  advances  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing;  the 
production  of  New  Publications,  an  account  of  all  New  Inventions,  a  Chronicle  of  passing  events;  the 
operations  of  Workmen’s  Unions  and  Combinations  among  Manufacturers,  &c.  Its  pages  are  open  to  the 
free  discussion  of  all  questions  upon  which  its  readers  may  desire  to  interchange  opinions  by  way  of 
Correspondence. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  in,  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  and  to  render  it 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  support  of  Lithographers,  Letterpress  Printers,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and 
Literary  Men  generally. 

Being  a  thoroughly  established  Journal,  whose  contents  are  carefully  read  and  preserved,  and  possessing 
a  large  and  increasing  circulation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  presents 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Type  Founders, 
Printers’  Engineers,  Inventors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the  art  of  Printing  in  its 
various  branches. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 


In  the  January  Number  of  the  New  Series  was  commenced,  “A  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHY,”  as  well  as  “A  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY,”  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  seen  on  perusal. 

OFFICE:  74,  75,  &  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON, W.C. 
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PARSONS  AND  DAVIS’S 

“GRAPHIC”  PRINTING  MACHINE. 

A  NEW 

SINGLE  CYLINDER  ONE  OR  TWO  FEEDER  MACHINE, 

Combining ,  amongst  others ,  the  following  advantages : 

Perfect  Solidity  of  Pressure,  Good  Inking,  Accurate  Register, 

And  the  Sheet  delivered  the  same  side  as  Fed  in,  with  the  Printed  side  upwards. 

The  above-named  Machine  has  been  specially  designed  and  constructed  for  Heavy  CUT 

FORMES  and  Fine  BOOK  WORK. 

The  FIRST  MACHINE  is  now  at  work  on  “THE  GRAPHIC,” 

Printing  2,000  per  Hour, 

FROM  ONE  FORME  AND  ONE  SET  OF  “OVERLAYS.” 

The  “Overlays”  required  for  the  Heaviest  Cut  Forme  on  this  Machine  are  only  of  the 
same  thickness  that  is  used  at  Press,  so  that  much  time  is  saved  in  “  making  ready.” 

Every  impression  is  perfectly  free  from  any  kind  of  “  slur  ”  or  “  dip  ”  at  the  edges. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

IB.  "W.  DAVIS,  ZEINTG-XILTIBIEIR,, 

LOWER  KENSINGTON  LANE,  LONDON,  S.E. 


To  the  Publishers  of  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

81,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Please  forward  to  me _ cop _ of 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  for _ Months,  post 

free,  for  which  I  enclose _ 5 _ _ 


Name _ 

Address 


Date _ _ _ _ 

Post-Office  Orders  and  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Wyman  &  Sons,  West  Central 
District  Post  Office,  High  Holborn,  London. 


Sixth  Tear  of  Publication. 

THE 

PRINTING  TIMES 

AND 

LITHOGRAPHER: 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Technical 
and  Fine- Art  Journal  of 

|)ap*r-ntaking, 

AND  THE 

§Lu-iIiarg  Strabjes. 

Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
Month. 

Price  Sixpence.per  copy. 
Annual  Subscription  ( ■payable 
in  advance),  6s.,  Post-free. 
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HUMPHREY  HASLER  &  FAIRBANKS 

PATENT  “EXCELSIOR”  LETTER-PRESS  MACHINES, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  THE  u  PATENT  AUTOMATON  TAKING-OFF  APPARATUS,” 


WORKING  WITH 


Half-Sheet  Demy  £ 52 

(Fitted  with  Treadle.) 

Crown  . £60 

(Fitted  with  Treadle,  if  required.) 


Demy 


Royal 


GREAT  SUCCESS. 


Double  Crown  ...  £110 


Double  Demy  ...  £145 


Double  Royal  ...  £165 


Full  News  ...  £220 


OVER  FOUR  HUNDRED  OF  THESE  MACHINES  AT  WORK. 


PATENT  “ EXCELS 


)) 


THOGRAPHIC  MACHINES. 


Messrs.  WATEELOW,  London  Wall  .  2 

„  GREEN  &  STEVENS,  Finsbury  .  4 

„  TIREBUCK,  Monkwell  Street .  2 

„  KNIGHT,  Bunhill  Row  .  3 

„  RIVINGTON,  St.  John’s  Square  .  1 

„  WHALES  &  CO.,  Cheapside  .  1 

„  MACLURE  &  CO.,  Queen  Victoria  Street..  ..  1 


Messrs.  CRAWFORD,  Bartholomew  Close 
„  ARCHER  &  CO.,  Kirby  Street  .. 

„  AVIS,  Birmingham  . 

„  KNAPP,  Birmingham . 

„  LUCAS,  Baltimore,  America 

„  SINGERLY,  Harrisburg  . 

„  SKIPPER  &  EAST,  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill 


2 

1 

1 

X 

6 

3 

1 


Framed  Specimen  of  Colour-Work  may  be  seen  at  the 

“  EXCELSIOR”  WORKS,  69,  OLD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 
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ENGRAVING, 

W  H 


LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

I  T  E  M  A  N  X,  BASS 


Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engrauing  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 


2  3  6,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


FORTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

THE 

Mutual 

Life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1834.' 

Cash  Assets . £829,000 

Annual  Revenue  . £115,000 

Has  Paid  Assurers  in  Claims  &  Bonus  •  •  •  £1,020,000 

AGEHTS  WAITED. 


AH  Profits  belong  to  Members  only. 

Profits  are  divided  Annually. 

Liberal  Surrender-Values. 

Bonuses  extinguish  Premiums. 

Policies  not  forfeited  by  accidental  omission  to  pay  Premiums. 
No  extra  Premiums  for  Foreign  Travel  or  Residence,  after 
Policy  is  Five  years  old  and  Life  Thirty. 

Average  Bonus  paid— 30  per  Cent,  on  Sum  Assured. 


Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Parliamentary  Accounts,  Proposal  Forms,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Head 
Office, 

39,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EMsh  Bargains.  —  To  be  Sold, 

>  '  Three  Large  Double  Platen  Machines,  by  Eminent  Makers. 
Can  be  seen  in  London.  Particulars  by  letter. — Chemicus,  75,  Great 
Queen-street. 


ENGRAVING  ON  WOOD. 

U  Branston,  Draughtsman  and 

>  ‘  *  Engraver  on  Wood,  4,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Every  description  of  Wood  Engraving  executed  in  the  best  style,  at 
moderate  prices. 


£120. 

Tnor  Sale,  Cheap. — A  Printing 

"*■  PLANT  (cost  new  ^170,  a  few  months  back),  consisting  of 
Ullmer’s  “  STANDARD  ”  Foolscap  Broadside  Hand  and  Treadle 
MACHINE,  with  Patent  Flyers  and  Pointing  Apparatus  (cost  ^60)  ; 
CUTTING  and  STANDING  PRESSES,  RULING  MACHINE, 
TYPE,  and  all  necessaries  for  a  Small  Office.  Or,  with  trustworthy 
man,  would  take  ^100  cash,  the  balance  (say  ,£40)  to  be  worked  off 
in  printing  for  advertiser’s  business. — Address,  J.  L.  M.,  Bute  Dock 
Post  Office,  Cardiff. 


\A/rells,  Charles  T„  24,  Bouverie- 

*  *  street,  E.C. ,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Bolted  and 
Amalgamated  Boxwood  Blocks  for  Woodcuts  of  any  dimensions. 
Also  India  Paper  Dealer.  Prize  Medal,  Paris,  1867. 

TThe  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour- Work. 


I  ithographic  Draughtsman,  ac¬ 
customed  to  Colounvork,  Illustrations,  Landscape,  Figure  and 
Animal  Drawing,  high  style  of  Ornament  and  Letterwork,  wishes  a 
Situation. — Address,  “Draughtsman,”  Office  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields,  W.C. 


T o  Printers. — Manager  wanted  : 

An  Energetic  Practical  PRINTER,  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
small  Steam  Printing  Office  in  the  Country,  where  Lithography,  Book¬ 
binding,  Ruling,  &c.,  are  done,  in  addition  to  a  weekly  newspaper. — 
Apply  to  “Lancashire,”  Office  of  The  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
stating  age,  qualifications,  experience,  and  salary  expected. 


YU  addie’s  Edinburgh  Litho 

GRAPHIC  MACHINE,  Treadle,  4to.,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  for  SALE,  at  Half-price. — Apply  No.  64,  Office  of  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  81,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse, 

and  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  CORPORATION.— On  Monday, 
June  28th,  ELECTIONS  will  take  place  of  THREE  INMATES  of 
the  ALMSHOUSES  at  Wood  Green,  and  TWO  CHILDREN  on 
the  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  FUND. — Subscribers  are  entitlhd  to  vote 
immediately  on  payment  of  Subscription  ;  Voting  Papers  issued  on  or 
before  June  14th. —J.  S.  Hodson,  Secretary,  Gray’s-Inn  Chambers, 
20,  High  Holborn. 


On  Wednesday  last,  June  9th,  No.  68  of 

E'apital  and  Labour.  Issued 

under  the  direction  of  the  “  National  Federation  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  of  Labour.” 

Contents  of  No.  68:  The  Cabinet-makers’  Reception — The  Late  ( 
Failures— Capital  and  Labour  in  France — Boiler  Explosions— Fog 
Signals  and  Lighthouses — Spirit  of  the  Press — Toughened  Glass — 
Literature  — -  Correspondence — Wages  and  Strikes  — -  Legal  Cases  — 
General  Notes — Foreign  Items — -Money  Market — New  Companies — 
State  of  Trade  and  Prices  Current. 

Single  Number,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  20s.,  post-free.  Pub¬ 
lished  every  Wednesday,  at  the  Office,  138,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 

/ 
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Just  published,  Crown  8vo.,  price  is. 

TPhe  Beauties  and  Uses  of 

BRIGHTON,  by  Arbiter,  ALquus — “  Every  one  visiting 
Brighton  should  purchase  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  handy  guide.” 

London:  Wyman  &  Sons,  74,  75,  &  81,  Great  Queen-street,  W. C. 
Just  published,  price  is.  6d. 

HPhe  Official  Handbook  of  New 

-1-  ZEALAND.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Julius  Vogel,  C.M.G. 
Illustrated  with  two  maps,  seven  photographs,  and  twenty-five  wood 
engravings.  Price  Eighteenpence.  Printed  and  published  for  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great 
Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 

PAUL  GUTI  KE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BRONZE  POWDERS 

In  all  Colours  and  Qualities,  from  4s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  lb. 

Rich  Gold,  Pale  Gold,  Green  Gold,  Orange,  Citron, 

Green,  Silver,  ’Copper,  Fire-Copper,  Etc. 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 


Samples  free  on  Application. 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 

Writing ,  Ornamental Anti-forgery,  Machine ,  General  Engravers  for 

Copper-plate,  Litho,  or  Letterpress  Printing. 


Bank  Rotes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,' Vignettes,  Scrolls, 
Backgounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 


Z0 


BAHNSON  &  00. 


MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

9  &  XI,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPH C  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS 
PINE  DRY  COLOURS. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Specially  manufactured  for  Litho¬ 
graphic  Printing. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 
COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
paris.  LITHOGRAPHY. 


PIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


|3TxfIjograpbxc  Palmals. 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  & c. 
List  of  Prices  on  Application. 


Published  Weekly,  24  pp„  Imperial  Folio, 


L’ART. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  will  publish  annually  60  fine  Engraving?,  of  which  52  will  be 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
They  are  printed  on  plate  paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  a 
wrapper.  The  year’s  numbers  will  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages 
each,  besides  title-pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented 
gratuitously  to  subscribers. 

Paris  :  HIPPOLYTE  PIEYMANN,  3,  Chaussee  d’Antin. 


In  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell ;  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester-square ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly;  Aug.  Single,  Leadenhall-street. 


5le.VC0tp.erS 
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“  Cimcs 


J.  S  B.  DELLAGANA 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,.  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.B. — Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 

VERMILION  IMITATION 
FOR  LITHOGRAPHERS, 

As  Good  as,  and  Cheaper  than  Vermilion. 

P.  PAMMER,  59,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Prize  Medal,  Exhibition,  1862. — Class  26. 

PARSONS,  FLETCHER,  X  CO., 

PRINTING  INK  MANUFACTURERS, 
GRAVEL  LANE,  SOUTHWARK,  S.E. 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT. — From  the  lengthened  experience 
Parsons,  Fletcher,  &  Co.  have  had  in  the  Export  Trade,  and  from 
the  fact  that  their  Inks  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they 
are  enabled  to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  requirements  of  all  climates, 
and  to  every  description  of  work.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  for 
Exporters,  who  may  confide  their  orders  to  P.,  F.,  &  Co.  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  The  Export  Trade  has  for  some  years  been  made 
a  speciality  by  this  House,  and  the  steady  increase  of  this  department 
is  a  gratifying  proof  of  their  success  in  that  direction. 

Important  to  Letterpress  Printers. 


Jh’fss  JjAcrs 


Is  an  indispensable  Monthly  Journal  for  all  the  Letterpress  Printers  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  specially  prepared  for  Printers. 

Price  2d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  per  annum.  Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  and  circulates  between  3,000  and  4,000  copies.  Also  cheapest 
and  best  medium  for  Advertisements  for  everything  connected  with  the 
Trade.  Published  by  William  Dorrington,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
at  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Office,  12  &  13,  Red  Lion- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London.  Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  and  judge  for 
yourselves ;  post  free,  Threepence. 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

length  of  time,  to  supply 
iption. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET, 


Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 

,  E.C. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing  Machines,  &c.,  also  for 
Burning  purposes ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered 
pure  and  brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 


GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

12  7,  IT  IGH  HOLBORU,  LONDO  IT,  *W".  O. 


100 


B E N J N  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

X,  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDOf 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


E .  C. 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets — Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS:— 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tra¬ 
cing,  for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
•  the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 
TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds  : 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Billheads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING-  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INKS,  Writing1  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  -  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 
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JTJSTI2T  IB  IR,  O  W  ILT  IE 

Having  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PIANOS  expressly  for  exportation  to  extreme  climates,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  Instrument  which  combines  English  durability  and  soundness  with  first-class  quality  of  tone.  J USTIN  Browne  can  refer  to  customers 
whom  he  has  supplied  in  New  Zealand,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Calcutta,  &c.,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  renewed  their 
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orders.  His  prices  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  low  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  Pianos,  and  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Houses  where 
the  same  degree  of  soundness  and  durability  is  studied,  the  reason  of  the  difference  being,  that  in  their  case,  selling  as  they  do  retail,  there  are 
heavy  expenses  for  Show  Rooms,  Advertising,  &c.,  which  as  a  Wholesale  Manufacturer  he  does  not  incur  ;  having  only  factory  expenses,  he  can 
offer  an  Equally  Good  Instrument  at  a  much  Lower  Figure.  Address — 

JUSTIN  BROWNE, 

piaintoforte  jvc jl nsr ijfactit pl pi iee, 

237  and  239,  EUSTOl V  ROAD,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 


89,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
February,  1875. 


“5T 


Respectfully  begs  to  inform  his  Customers  that  he  has  removed  from  268,  STRAND,  to  much  larger  and 
more  central  premises  at 

89,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET , 

where  he  intends  to  keep  a  more  Extensive  Stock  of  Printers’  Blanketing,  Machine  Tapes,  Leather  and 
Catgut  Driving-bands,  &c. 

IV.  M.  trusts  that  by  still  increased  attention  to  business ,  he  will  be  enabled  to  secure  a  continuance  of  their  orders,  which  they 
have  entrusted  him  with  for  the  last  thirty -five  years,  and  they ■  may  rely  upon  all  favours  receiving  his  best  and  prompt  attention, 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  &c., 

in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

W.  H.  TILBY,  4,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 
-,rtT _ _  E.C. 

TFT  Gr . 
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STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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A.  S.  DONIISON’S 

IMPROVED 

COMPOSITION 

FOR 

IP  IR,  I  IN"  T  IE  IR,  S 7  ROLLERS. 

Prices— 6|d.  and  9d.  per  lb.  ¥et. 


The  greatest  care  continues  to  be  used  both  in  the  selection  of  the  ingredients  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  Compositions.  They  will  always  re-melt.  Roller-surface  always 
Tacky.  The  result  of  Many  Years’  Experience.  A  Trial  is  respectfully  solicited. 


Samples,  with  every  Information  and  References,  sent  post-free  on  application  to 

AMOR  SPOOR  DONNISON, 

B;  I 

PRINTERS'  ENGINEER; 

109,  PILGRIM  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


IMPROVED  PRINTERS’- ROLLERS. 


HARRIED  AND  SONS’ 

Jim  JJatqnt  TV  oiler  O^o  nm o  ,‘i  i  t  t  cmi 

FOR  MACHINE  ROLLERS,  ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 

PA  TENT  ROLLER-COMPOSITION  FOR  PRESS-ROLLERS, 

EIGHTPENCE  PER  POUND. 

Rollers  Renewed  with  New  Patent  at  One-half  more  than  ordinary  Composition. 


MACHINE- ROLLERS  RENEWED  AND  RETURNED  ONE  CLEAR  DAY  AFTER  BEING  RECEIVED. 

Press-Rollers  Exchanged  from  Stock  in  good  condition,  quite  ready  for  use. 


H.&  S.  supply  Rollers  by  Contract,  their  Clients  having  the  option  of  changing  them  as 

often  as  they  wish,  without  extra  charge. 


PRINTING-MACHINE,  ROLLER,  AND  MATERIAL  MANUFACTORY, 

“FLEET”  WORKS,  25,  FARRINGDON  ST.,  LONDON,- E.C. 

m  2 
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STATIOITEBS’  S’CnXTIDIR.IIES. 

JOHN  HEATH 

(The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in  Stationers’  Sundries), 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  STREET  PARADE,  BIRMINGHAM, 

SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearly  every  Article  they  require. 

Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Orders. 

Free  Delivery  to  London  Agents  twice  a  week. 


WILLIAM  BOSHER, 

Manufacturing  Chemist, 

126,  COBURG  ROAD,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  PATENT  LYE  PREPARATION  (as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty’s  Printing  Office) 
for  effectually  cleaning  Type,  Rollers,  and  Blankets,  without  injury  to  the  Material  or  Hands ;  and  at  a  saving  of  100 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  Pearlash,  Potash,  or  any  article  now  in  use. 


PRINTING  OFFICES  SUPPLIED  WITH  MACHINE  RAGS  AND  COTTON  WASTE  FOR  WIPINGS. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


Photographic  Copying. 
Chromo-Lithography. 


LITHO-PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTITUTE. 


Lithographic  Drawings. 
General  Printing. 


492,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


-^WWWv- 


The  Litho-Photographic  Institute,  after  extensive  alterations  on  its  Premises,  is  now  prepared  to  execute 
Orders  in  all  the  various  branches  of  Litho-Photography.  Of  those  various  branches,  which  are  innumerable,  we  refer 
only  to  a  few. 

FOR  PUBLISHERS,  to  illustrate  Scientific  or  other  Publications. 

FOR  ARTISTS,  to  reproduce  or  copy  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  other  Print. 

FOR  MUSEUMS,  valuable  Old  Books,  Manuscripts,  Music,  Autographs,  &c. 

FOR  MAP-MAKING,  for  Copying  or  Reducing  Maps. 

FOR  ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERS,  Plans,  Architectural  and  Engineering,  Drawings,  &c.,  all  such 
copies  or  re-producings  being  real  facsimiles  of  the  original. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  and  PATTERN  BOOKS,  surpassing  any  other  process  in  exactness  and  nature-like 
reproductions  of  the  different  objects. 

VERY  IMPORTANT  FOR  STATIONERS’  Autographic  Letters  and  Circulars. 


tjkie  institute 

IS  ALSO  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ORDERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Photographic  Drawing  and  Printing, 

ALBERT-TYPE,  AUTOTYPE,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY;  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  AND  COPYING  (SPECIALLY). 

An  Ins  pec!  ion  of  Samples  ctt  the  above  address  is  respectfully  requested . 
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THE  “QUEBEC”  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINE, 


With  Roxby  &  Walker  s  Patent  Taking-off  Apparatus. 


'"'jn'HIS  MACHINE  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  surpass  any 
L  yet  introduced  for  LITHOGRAPHING  purposes;  and,  by  the  recent  addition  of 
the  above  Patent  Taking-off  Apparatus,  of  an  entirely  new  description  (not  shown  in  the 
illustration),  is  now  by  far  the  most  efficient  machine  in  the  market. 

The  advantages  of  this  Motion  over  others  for  the  same  purpose  are  its 
greater  compactness,  extreme  simplicity,  its  occupying  little  space,  and  entirely 
dispensing  with  the  taking-off  hoy.  The  apparatus,  when  not  required,  can  he 
instantly  raised  out  of  the  way  hy  the  feeding-hoy,  and  the  machine  used  in  the 
ordinary  way.  _ _ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

E.  W,  ROXBY,  QUEBEC  FOUNDRY,  MEADOW  LANE,  LEEDS, 

WHERE  A  MACHINE  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  SEEN. 


A  Machine  is  also  on  view  in  London,  and  can  be  seen  on  application  to  our  London 
Agents,  A.  J.  BICKMORE  &  CO.,  17,  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C., 
from  whom  all  particulars  can  be  obtained. 
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HAMPSON  &  B ETTR I DG E ,  47  and  48,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

RULI1TG  M  AOHIITES. 
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A  large  Assortment  of  Second-hand  Presses ,  Machines ,  and  Tools  of  every  description ,  for  Bookbinders  and  Stationers , 
•  always  on  hand. 


LINCOLN’S-INN  STEAM  PRINTING  WORKS. 

To  Publishers  and  the  Trade,  &c. 

MESSRS.  WYMAN  &  SONS  invite  attention  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  their  Establishment  for  the  execution  of  Every 
Description  of  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Letterpress,  or  Lithographic 
Printing  in  the  best  manner,  with  promptitude,  and  on  moderate  terms. 

Stationery  Department. — Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  have  also  in  stock  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  every  description  of  Law  and  General  Stationery  of  the  Best  Quality.  Illus¬ 
trated  Priced  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application.  Orders  by  post  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


COMPOSITION,  MACHINING,  AND  PAPER-BINDING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


WYMAN  &  SONS, 

Oriental,  Classical,  and  Fine-Art  Printers,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Law  and  General 

Stationers,  and  Bookbinders, 

74;  75,  &  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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ADDRESS:  DEGENER  &  WEILER,  23,  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

n 


ZDIEGHETsTIEIR,  WEILER, 

23,  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

INVENTORS  AND  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

“  L  I  B  E  RTY” 

TREADLE  PRINTING  MACHINES 


OYER 


MA.CHINES  SOLD. 


DELIVERED  IN  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  OR  GLASGOW. 


No.  2. 

BED. 

8|  in.  by  12f  in. 

INSIDE  OF  CHASE. 

7  in.  by  11  in.,  with  Fountain  (and  Card  Arrangement) 

£46. 

„  2a. 

lOJ  in.  by  14|  in. 

9  in.  by  13  in.  „ 

£53. 

„  3. 

114  in.  by  17i  in. 

10  in.  by  15  in.  „ 

£63. 

„  4. 

144  in.  by  21J  in. 

13  in.  by  19  in.  „ 

£83. 

STEAM 

FIXTURES  for  either 

size,  extra 

£2. 

3  Chases,  2  Sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  1  Roller  Mould,  1  Hand  Roller,  and  2  Wrenches  go  with  each  Press. 

Our  “  LIBERTY  ”  PRESSES  have  been  imitated  in  different  European  countries,  and  poor-looking  Machines  represented  as  our  make  ; 
Buyers  are  cautioned  to  see  that  our  name  is  on  each  Machine. 

For  the  accommodation  of  our  European  customers,  we  shall  within  a  few  months  open  a  Branch  Office  in  London,  where  we  shall 
always  have  ready  for  immediate  shipment  Machines  of  all  sizes,  also  extra  fitting  parts,  as  each  piece  is  interchangeable. 

AGENCY :  — JAMES  SALMON,  12,  PARSONAGE,  MANCHESTER. 

ACTIVE  AND  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES  WHERE  WE  ARE  NOT  REPRESENTED. 


First  Premium,  World’s  Fair,  London,  1860;  Paris,  1867;  and  Vienna  Weltausstellung,  1873. 


The  following 
are  a  few  of 
the  numerous 
aduantages  of 
this  Press  ouer 
all  others 

Simplicity  of 
Construction  ; 
Durability  and 
Strength  of  Build; 
Ease  in  Running ; 
the  abilityto  Print 
a  Forme  as  large 
as  can  be  locked 
up  in  the  Chase ; 
Convenience  of 
Making  Ready, 
Adjusting,  or 
Cleaning;  Facility 
of  Correcting  a 
Forme  without 
removing  it  from 
the  Bed,  as  it  can 
be  brought  into 
nearly  ahorizontal 
position. 


Three  Rollers  may  be  used 
for  Inking  a  Forme.  These  are 
held  in  Stationary  Fixtures, 
without  Springs,  and  are  Readily 
Removed  by  the  Operator  with¬ 
out  Soiling  his  fingers.  Size 
No.  2  has  a  special  arrangement 
for  printing  Cards,  by  which 
means  cards  are  dropped  into  a 
box  below,  or  may,  at  will,  be 
retained  on  the  platen,  for  ex¬ 
amination.  While  the  impression 
is  being  taken,  the 
forme,  the  platen, 
and  the  ink-dis¬ 


tributing  table  are 
brought  before  the 
eye  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  and  the 
inking  rollers  are 
always  in  sight. 
The  face  of  the 


bed  never  moves 
beyond  the  verti¬ 
cal  line,  therefore 
no  type  can  drop 
out.  The  fly¬ 
wheel  may  run 
either  way  without 
altering  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  press. 
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Established  1852. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS, 

Irint^rf  awl  jrinterf 

10,  BEAR  YARD,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S 

Jmjjirad  '(Smofitut  putting  JfWmty 


This  Machine  is  recommended  to  the  Trade  as  a  thoroughly 
well-made,  substantial,  and  very  powerful  apparatus,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  modern  improvements,  and  is  supplied  at  a  price  loiver 
than  that  of  any  “  Guillotine  ”  in  the  market. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S  PATENT 


wmm 

LEAD  AND  BRASS  RULE  CUTTER. 


This  very  useful  and  popular  Lead  and  Brass  Buie  Cutter  does 
its  work  with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  It  is  so  contrived  as 
not  to  require  fastening  to  the  table  or  bulk,  being  quite  portable. 
It  is  so  simple  that  the  youngest  apprentice  may  use  it,  and  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  machines  at  four  times  its  price. 

Price  22s.  6d.  each. 


G.  CO. 


ARE  THE 


Htniftttais  and  of  i\x\  d[ni[utlin^r  ^m[ttitra[0. 

This  Furniture  is  confidently  recommended  as  superior  to  anything  in  the  market  for  making  Curves  and  Scrolls.  It  is  east 
on  a  square  body,  thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  waste  of  material  in  justification.  Eecently,  several  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it,  whereby  letters  or  straight  lines  may  be  worked  immediately  above  or  below  the  curve,  and  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  a  nonpareil.  No  less  than  Thirty-six  different  Designs  may  be  formed  with  a  Set  of  the  Curves — thus  giving  a  larger  variety 
than  any  other  similar  appliance. 

Price  for  the  Set  of  CURVILINEAR  FURNITURE,  supplied  in  a  neat  Box,  24s. 

ESTIMATES  given  for  FITTING  UP  OFFICES,  from  an  Amateur  Office  to  a  Newspaper. 

OFFICES  VALUED  AND  PURCHASED. 

tsr  EXPORT  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 
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FURNIVAL  &  CO.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  prepared  to 
GUARANTEE  that  their  PATENT  “EXPRESS”  LITHO  MACHINE  will 
REGISTER  more  ACCURATELY  and  produce  better  work  than  any  other  Machine  in  the 
Market. 

It  has  frequently  been  tested  against  the  Machines  of  other  Makers,  and  in  all  such 
cases  we.  have  been  favoured  with  REPEAT  ORDERS,  which  is  the  most  practical  proof 
we  can  give  of  their  great  superiority. 


IMPOBTAUT 


TESTIMONIAL. 

2,  Redcliffe  Street,  Bristol,  July  4,  1874. 


Dear  Sirs, 

MArmMin  rep!y  t0  yours>  we  h?ve  §reat  pleasure  in  sapin§  that  the  NINE  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 
MACHINES  we  have  of  your  make,  continue  to  give  us  the  most  complete  satisfaction  -mW  -n  o  , 
to  send  us  FIVE  MORE,  same  as  last,  as  soon  as  convenient.  P  satisfaction,  and  we  will  thank  you 

Messrs.  FURNIVAL  &  CO.,  °^%e’  yOUfS  Very  truly, 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Manchester.  _ _ _  S.  &  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  Firms  who  have  the  “  EXPRESS  ”  in  use  :~ 

Robinson,  E.  S.  &  A.,  &  Co.,  Bristol 
Blackcock,  H.,  &  Co.,  Manchester 
Desbarats,  Geo.,  Montreal 
Brodie,  T.  &  J.,  &  Co.,  Dublin'  . 

Johnson,  R.,  Manchester 
Sharp,  Jos.  ,,  ... 

Semor,  T.,  Denton  .... 

Falkner,  Geo.,  &  Son,  Manchester 


•  14 

.  6 

•  5 

•  4 

•  3 

•  3 

.  2 

Macgregor,  A.,  Liverpool  . 
Gilmour  &  Dean,  Glasgow  . 
Brook,  Jos.,  Huddersfield  . 
Standidge  &  Co.,  London 
Graham,  T.  &  R.,  Paisley 
Reeves  &  Co.,  London 
Dickes,  W.  ,, 

ETC. 


ETC. 


ETC. 


UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  AT  WORK  IN  MANCHESTER, 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS,  TESTIMONIALS,  ETC.,  POST  FREE. 


Works:  52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 
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PRINTING  INKS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED. 

JOHN  KIDD  &  CO, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  BENJAMIN  SMITH  &•  SON,  ORIGINAL  AND  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


tinting  fnk  Jftannfadnra, 


Newspaper  Ink, 

Unsurpassed  for  richness  of  colour,  freedom  in  working  perfectly  pure,  and  free  from  grit.  Covers  more  space  than  any  other 
manufactured,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  “Hoe,”  “Walter,”  “Victory,”  and  other  Fast  Machines. 


Standard  Bookwork  Ink, 

The  permanent  brilliant  Jet  Black  is  unchanged  by  time  or  the  action  of  any  climate,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Trade 
and  Shippers  to  foreign  countries. 

Coloured  Inks 

Of  every  Shade  and  Description,  manufactured  on  the  shortest  notice  by  steam  power,  and  Shippers  supplied  on  the  very  best 
terms. 

Lithographic  Inks  &  Varnishes 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 


FOREIGN  DEPOTS : 

PARIS,  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CALCUTTA,  BOMBAY,  MADRAS, 

NAPLES,  Sc.  Sc. 

- — — -+ - - 

All  Letters ,  Orders,  and  Remittances  to  be  addressed  to 
7,  WINE-OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET4  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FACTORY  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  OLD  FORD ,  BOW. 
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PARSONS  AND  DAVIS’S 

“GRAPHIC”  PRINTING  MACHINE. 

A  NEW 

SINGLE  CYLINDER  ONE  OR  TWO  FEEDER  MACHINE, 

Combining,  amongst  others,  the  following  advantages: 

Perfect  Solidity  of  Pressure,  Good  Inking,  Accurate  Register, 

And  the  Sheet  delivered  the  same  side  as  Fed  in,  with  the  Printed  side  upwards. 

The  above-named  Machine  has  been  specially  designed  and  constructed  for  Heavy  CUT 

FORMES  and  Fine  BOOK  WORK. 

The  FIRST  MACHINE  is  now  at  work  on  “THE  GRAPHIC,” 

Printing  2,000  per  Hour, 

FROM  ONE  FORME  AND  ONE  SET  OF  “OVERLAYS.” 

The  “Overlays”  required  for  the  Heaviest  Cut  Forme  on  this  Machine  are  only  of  the 
same  thickness  that  is  used  at  Press,  so  that  much  time  is  saved  in  “  making  ready.” 

Every  impression  is  perfectly  free  from  any  kind  of  “  slur  ”  or  “  dip  ”  at  the  edges. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

IB.  W.  DAVIS,  ENG-INEER, 

LOWER  KENNINGTON  LANE,  LONDON,  S.E. 


PRINTING  INKS. 


JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS, 

38,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS:  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 


C.  BRANDAUER’S  New  Press  Series  of 

CIRCULAR  POI1TTED  ZPZEUsTS 

Neither  Scratch  on  the  Paper,  nor  Spurt  the  Ink,  the  Points  being  Rounded  by  an  entirely  new  Process. 

_ _  RETAIL  PRICES. 

Per  Gross.  Per  Box  of 

The  Echo,  Post,  and  Herald  Pens .  Is.  9d.  3  doz.  Pens,  6d. 

The  Figaro,  Gazette,  Lancet,  Magazine,  Punch,  and  Glohe  Fens  ...  .  2s.  6d.  2  „  6d. 

The  Mail,  Review,  and  Times  Pens  .  3s.  6d.  ,,  6d. 

SAMPLE  BOXES  OF  2  DOZEN  ASSORTED  PENS,  6d.  PER  BOX,  FOR  TRIAL  BEFORE  MAKING  A  PERMANENT  SELECTION. 

ELEGANT  SHOW  CASES,  with  Stock  value  2 s.  3d.,  subject  to  Trade  Discount, 

the  Case  being  supplied  ON  LOAN. 


London  Agent  :  Mr.  W.  V.  NALTY,  12,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
Works  :  401  to  410,  NEW  JOHN  ST.  WEST,  BIRMINGHAM, 
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Published  on  the  1 5  th  of  each  Month ,  4 to.,  in  Wrapper ,  price  6d. 

Annual  Subscription,  6s.  post-free  ( payable  in  advance). 


THE 

Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  AND  FINE-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Paper-Making,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  WAS  COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1875, 


THE  LITHOGRAPHER  (Established  in  1870)  and  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  (Established  in  1873) 
are  now  amalgamated.  The  combined  journal  forms  a  medium  of  communication  between  all  who 
are  associated  with  the  Art  of  Printing  in  its  manifold  forms.  Having  no  separate  interest  to  serve,  it  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  one  class  or  trade,  but  deals  with  every  topic  impartially  and  fearlessly. 

The  Lithographer  and  The  Printing  Times  have,  severally,  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  value 
and  interest  of  their  contents.  Writers  of  experience  and  special  knowledge  have  been  engaged  as  contri¬ 
butors,  while  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  Scientific  and  Art  world  have  co-operated  with  the  conductors  to 
render  the  journal  a  complete  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the  current  progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The 
best  features  of  both  magazines  are  retained,  and  the  increase  of  the  constituency  and  the  field  of  labour 
involved  in  the  amalgamation  will,  it  is  hoped,  strengthen  and  enhance  the  interest  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  in  several  important  departments. 

Especial  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  new  modes  of  Automatic  Engraving  which  are  being 
introduced  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and  illustrations  of  their  capabilities,  with  full 
details  of  their  practical  working,  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  which  are  treated  of  are,  the  Press,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  by  Government  Departments,  &c.  ;  the  Law  of  Copyright  as  it  affects  Newspaper 
Proprietors,  Authors,  Publishers,  Type  Founders,  &c. ;  the  advances  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing ;  the 
production  of  New  Publications,  an  account  of  all  New  Inventions,  a  Chronicle  of  passing  events;  the 
operations  of  Workmen’s  Unions  and  Combinations  among  Manufacturers,  &c.  Its  pages  are  open  to  the 
free  discussion  of  all  questions  upon  which  its  readers  may  desire  to  interchange  opinions  by  way  of 
Correspondence. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  in,  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  and  to  render  it 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  support  of  Lithographers,  Letterpress  Printers,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and 
Literary  Men  generally. 

Being  a  thoroughly  established  Journal,  whose  contents  are  carefully  read  and  preserved,  and  possessing 
a  large  and  increasing  circulation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  presents 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Type  Founders, 
Printers’  Engineers,  Inventors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the  art  of  Printing  in  its 
various  branches. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 

Ill  the  January  Number  of  the  New  Series  was  commenced,  “A  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHY,”  as  well  as  “A  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY,”  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  seen  on  perusal. 


OFFICE:  74,  75,  X  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON, W.C. 
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H.  MARINONI’S  FRENCH  PERFECTING  PRESS, 

With  Apparatus  for  Set-off  Sheet,  for  Bookwork  and  Illustrations  of  the  finest  description. 


gggg 
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HR 

To  print  a  Square  of  Weight. 

Sheet.  Machine.  cwt. 

Double  Demy  -  35  x  22}  12.0  x  6.8  70 

Double  Royal  .  40  x  25  13.0  x  7 .3  78 

Four  Crown .  41^  x  30  14.6  x  7.6  86 

Four  Demy  .  45  x  35  17-0  x  8-o  105 

Four  Royal  .  50  x  40  18.0  x  8.6  130 

Extra  Size .  58^- x  42  18.6  x  9.4  140 


Many  of  these  Presses  are  at  work  in  the  best  Printing  Offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

For  Prices  and  Testimonials  apply  to 

A.  SAUVEE,  Sole  Agent, 

22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY  LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  TYPOGRAPHIC  PRINTER,  ARTIST,  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


HINTS  ON  COLOUR 

AND 

PBUTTIUG  I  IT  OOLOUBS. 

PRICE  Is.  i  POST  FREE  Is.  Id. 

“  In  1  A  Few  Hints  on  Colour  and  Printing  in  Colours,’  by  P.  B.  Watt,  the  author  gives  such  practical  advice  that  even  many  experienced 
printers  may  read  the  brochure  with  profit.  The  contents  originally  appeared  in  contributions  to  our  contemporary  The  Lithographer,"-  -J'/te 
Stationer ,  November  10,  1872. 

“  The  practical  part  of  this  little  book  will  be  found  useful  to  Chromo-Lithographers  and  Colour  Printers  generally.” — English  Mechanic. 


LONDON:  WYMAN  &  SONS,  74,  75,  and  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET  T  T'^QT  M’S-INN  FIELD'? 

■  1  1  1  11  a** ■•••*’ * 

. .  . .  rtc Jx  x 

Sixt*.  Y?ar  f  D.  jj;2V/.p/T 
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ESTABLISHED  1800. 


LIST  OF  FIRMS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  SUPPLIED 

WITH  THE 

“EXCELSIOR”  MACHINES, 

WITH  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


WITH 

MESSRS.  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  Matthews  . 

...  32 

„  Bullen . 

...  23 

„  Notting  . 

...  19 

„  Richardson . 

...  6 

„  Eglington  ...  . 

...  11 

Messrs.  Haddon . 

...  11 

„  Powell  ...  . 

...  13 

„  Rascol . 

...  4 

„  Green  &  Stevens  ... 

...  4 

„  Merritt  &  Hatcher 

...  4 

„  Fell  &  Briant . 

...  4 

Mr.  Warne . 

•••  5 

Messrs.  Lewis  &  Mason  ... 

•••  3 

City  Press . 

•••  3 

Mr.  T.  Esson  . 

4 

LONDON. 

Messrs.  Tirebuck 
„  Bunting 

Mr.  Bath 

»  Lynn  ••• 

„  Sallett  ... 

Messrs.  Locke 
„  Griffiths 

„  Nelson 

Mr.  Millard... 

,,  Hazard 
„  Terry  ... 

„  Allingham 
„  Lindsey 
Messrs.  Howard 
Mr.  Fox 
A/r— p  Figg 


Parkes, 


&  C 


Messrs.  Cooper  &  McLaren 

Mr.  Knight .  ; . . 

Messrs.  Levy  . 

Mr.  Matthews  . 

„  Swansbourn . 

Messrs.  Warren  Hall  &  Co, 

„  Johnson . 

Mr.  May  . 

Litre  Bottle  Wine  Company 

Mr.  Vail  . 

„  Brown . 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Tarrant 

„  White  . 

„  Watson,  Brothers 

Mr.  Ivison . 

„  James . 

„  Beerbohm  ... 

T^wson  . 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  Z,  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 

23  6,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


FORTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

THE 

Mutual 


ASS  U  RAN  C  E 

L 

so 

i  f  e 

Cl  ETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1834. 

Cash  Assets . 

... 

...  £829,000 

Annual  Revenue  . 

... 

...  £115,000 

Has  Paid  Assurers  in  Claims  &  Bonus 

...  £1,020,000 

AGEETTS  -WAUTED. 


All  Profits  belong  to  Members  only. 

Profits  are  divided  Annually. 

Liberal  Surrender-Values. 

Bonuses  extinguish  Premiums. 

Policies  not  forfeited  by  accidental  omission  to  pay  Premiums. 
No  extra  Premiums  for  Foreign  Travel  or  Residence,  after 
Policy  is  Five  years  old  and  Life  Thirty. 

Average  Bonus  paid— 30  per  Cent,  on  Sum  Assured. 


Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Parliamentary  Accounts',  Proposal  Forms,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Actuary,  at  the  Head 
Office, 

39,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


\A^ells,  Charles  T.,  24,  Bouverie- 

*  *  street,  E.C. ,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Bolted  and 
Amalgamated  Boxwood  Blocks  for  Woodcuts  of  any  dimensions. 
Also  India  Paper  Dealer.  Prize  Medal,  Paris,  1867. 


]^/Jr.  Goulden,  Valuer  to  the 

Trade  and  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  Bookselling,  Stationery, 
Printing,  and  Fancy  Businesses,  271,  High  Holborn,  London,  has  the 
following  desirable  properties  for  disposal  : — 1.  Printing,  London, 
.£1,800.  2.  Newspaper,  Manufacturing  district,  £1, 600.  3.  Printing, 

South  of  England,  £950.  4.  Bookselling,  North  of  England,  .£900. 

5.  Newspaper  and  Printing,  North  of  England,  .£500,  6.  Printing, 

Eastern  County,  ,£250.  7.  Fancy,  &c.,  Surrey,  ,£950.  8.  Fancy, 

Bayswater,  £250.  9.  Printing,  Bedfordshire,  .£250.  10.  Fancy, 

&c.,  Camden  Town,  .£170.  n.  Bookselling  and  Stationery,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  returns  £1,000,  £300.  Investigations  and  Valuations  on 
behalf  of  Purchasers.  Terms  and  References  on  Application. 


Vy^ddie’s  Edinburgh  Litho- 

GRAPHIC  MACHINE,  Treadle,  4to.,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  for  SALE,  at  Half-price. — Apply  No.  64,  Office  of  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  81,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.  C. 

TVouble  Crown  Machine  (by 

Napier)  FOR  SALE.  Price  £35  net.  Only  sold  to  make 
room  for  a  larger. — Apply,  Express  Office,  Swindon,  Wilts. 

TCmbossing  Press. — Wanted 

immediately,  a  Second-hand  EMBOSSING  PRESS.  Platen 
about  12  in.  or  14  in.  To  work  by  hand  of  steam  power.  Must  be 
guaranteed  in  perpect  working  order,  and  if  possible  with  foundation 
stone.— Address,  John  Dale  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 


TO  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS  AND  OTHERS. 

Tnor  Sale. — A  Single  Cylinder 

NAPIER  MACHINE,  Times  size,  in  good  condition.  Can 
be  worked  by  hand  or  steam  power. — Apply  at  the  Chronicle  Office, 
Oxford. 


SECOND-HALTD 

AND 

NEW  PRINTING  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FOUR-DEMY  FAST  PERFECTING  MACHINE,  by  Dryden. 
A  DOUBLE-DEMY  BREMNER  MACHINE. 

A  first-class  INK  MILL,  cheap. 

A  DOUBLE-DEMY  DESIDERATUM,  by  Napier. 

A  PATENT  CARD-PRINTING  MACHINE,  to  print  without 
ink..  Will  print  100  per  minute,  and  was  exhibited  and  worked 
in  the  Exhibition  ;  also  Cases  and  Type  for  the  above  machine. 

A  26-in.  DIAGONAL  CUTTING  MACHINE.  Second-hand. 

A  20-in.  CUTTING  MACHINE,  with  four  knives,  by  Dawson  of 
Otley. 

An  18-in.  ditto,  by  Wilson. 

A  4-H.P.  and  5-H.P.  HORIZONTAL  ENGINE ;  has  been  worked 
a  short  time  only,  nearly  equal  to  new. 

A  4-H.P.  VERTICAL  BOILER  and  ENGINE. 

A  SUPER-ROYAL  ALBION  PRESS,  by  Plopkinson  &  Cope. 

A  SUPER-ROYAL  COLUMBIAN. 

A  DEMY  COLUMBIAN. 

Several  LITHO  PRESSES. 

TWO  GALLEY  PRESSES. 

Several  CYLINDRICAL  INKING  TABLES. 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  in  Stock  from  2  to  12-h.p.,  &c. 


MACHINES,  PRESSES,  &c.,  PURCHASED. 


C^ash  Bargains.  —  To  be  Sold, 

Three  Large  Double  Platen  Machines,  by  Eminent  Makers. 
Can  be  seen  in  London.  Particulars  by  letter. — Chemicus,  75,  Great 
Queen-street. 


JOHN  ESSON,  ENGINEER,  ETC., 

10,  JOHNSON’S  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  and 
4,  PEMBERTON  ROW,  GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C 


0 
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ELECTROTYPES  OF  SUPERIOR 

lA/’ood  Engravings. — The  Pub¬ 

lishers  of  .the  Art  Journal  respectfully  announce  that  they 
have  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  Stock  of  Wood  Engravings,  which 
have  appeared  in  that  Journal  and  in  other  illustrated  works  issued  by 
them  ;  and  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  Electrotypes  of  the 
best  quality  from  any  of  these  Blocks,  at  the  rate  of  Ninepence  per 
square  inch  (with  a  few  exceptions).  The  Electrotypes  will  be  delivered 
ready  for  printing,  and  guaranteed  to  work  equally  as  well  as  the 
original  Wood  Engravings.  They  comprise  several  complete  Series, 
in  addition  to  a  large  miscellaneous  collection,  amounting  in  all  to  ' 

About  Twenty-five  Thousand. 

Copies  of  the  whole  may  be  seen,  at  any  time,  at  VIRTUE  &  CO.’s, 
294,  City-road,  London ;  or  further  information  will  be  furnished  by 
Post  to  inquirers. 

A  very  extensive  Stock  of  Engraved  STEEL  PLATES,  in  good 
condition,  are  also  available  for  printing  from  on  very  moderate 
Terms. 


(Qutting  Machine. — Wanted  to 

BUY,  Second-hand,  cheap,  in  good  working  order.  State 
lowest  price. — Address,  W.  T.  Polley,  Hyde  Market,  Newry,  Co. 
Down,  Ireland. 


On  Wednesday,  July  7th,  No.  72  of 

r^apital  and  Labour.  Issued 

under  the  direction  of  the  “National  Federation  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  of  Labour.” 

Contents  of  No.  72:  Popular  Crazes — Working-Class  Institutions 
in  Belgium — Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Labour  Bills — The  Tam¬ 
many  Ring — Spirit  of  the  Press — The  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts 
Commission  —  Metalliferous  Mines  —  Correspondence  - — -  Wages  and 
Strikes — Statistics — Inventions  and  Processes — Legal  Cases— General 
Notes — Foreign  Items — Money  Market — New  Companies — State  of 
Trade  and  Prices  Current. 

Single  Number,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  20s.,  post-free.  Pub¬ 
lished  every  Wednesday,  at  the  Office,  138,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


HThe  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  -23,  Farringd on-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour-Work. 


Just  published,  price  is.  6d. 

e  Official  Handbook  of  New 

ZEALAND.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Julius  Vogel,  C.M.G. 
Illustrated  with  two  maps,  seven  photographs,  and  twenty-five  wood 
engravings.  Price  Eighteenpence.  Printed  and  published  for  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great 
Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 


UWood  Engraving  Taught  by  an 

*  *  able  PROFESSOR,  the  Author  of  two  Handbooks  on  the 
Art.— For  terms  apply  to  Mr.  Gilics,  11,  King’s-road,  Bedford-row, 
London,  W.C. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.— Mr.  GILKS,  Author  of  two  Handbooks 
on  the  Art,  gives  PRIVATE  LESSONS  at  his  Studio,  11,  King’s- 
road,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 


W/ffinted,  a  Situation  by  a  Litho- 

®  *  GRAPHIC  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Well  up  in  colour- work, 


designing,  stipple  as  chalk-drawing,  &c. — Apply,  Lithographer, 
132,  Bediord-street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


Published  Weekly,  24  pp.,  Imperial  Folio, 

L’ART, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  will  publish  annually  60  fine  Engravings,  of  which  52  will  be 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
They  are  printed  on  plate  paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  a 
wrapper.  The  year’s  numbers  will  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages 
each,  besides  title-pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented 
gratuitously  to  subscribers. 

Paris  :  HIPPOLYTE  HEYMANN,  3,  Chaussee  d’Antin. 


^Travellers. — Wanted,  several 

first-class  TRAVELLERS  to  represent,  in  London  and  the 
Country,  a  Company  producing  Raised  Surface  Blocks  for  Typo- 
Printing  from  any  Print  or  Drawing  without  Engraving.  Good  salary 
and  commission  to  thoroughly  competent  Men  with  established  con¬ 
nection  among  Publishers  and  Printers. — Address,  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  qualifications,  &c.,  to  Manager,  Banks  &  Co.,  Limited, 
11,  Lavender-road,  Battersea,  S.W. 


In  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell ;  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester-square ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly;  Aug.  Siegle,  Leadenhall-street. 


G.  M ‘  I  NTOS H’S 
PLATE  TRANSFER  INK. 

8s.  6d.  per  lb.  Easy  to  pull  and  transfer.  Clear  and  strong  on  stone. 


HTo  be  Let,  No.-  11,  Crane-court, 

Fleet-street.  Premises  with  good  light ;  in  thorough  repair. 
Five  floors,  each  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  With  or  without  Steam  Engine, 
Boiler,  Shafting,  Tank.  Gas-fittings  now  fixed  complete.  Rent,  in¬ 
cluding  Machinery,  ,£200  per  annum;  or  without  Machinery,  ^"i 75. 
On  lease  about  18  years.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Arding  &  Bond,  Sur¬ 
veyors,  23,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 


Transfer  Paper  for  Plate,  Stone,  or  Type. 

3s.  per  quire  demy  ;  half  ream,  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 
THE  BEST  I2sT  THE  HVH-A-HICET. 

Terms — Net  Cash. 

7,  KILLERMONT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


ESTABLISHED  25  YEARS. 


TVTessrs.  Grant  &  Co.,  Colour 

Printers  and  Publishers,  desire  to  intimate  that,  in  pursuance 
of  a  notice  given  to  Mr.  SUTTON  SHARPE  on  the  30th  April, 
1874,  his  CONNECTION  with  their  business  CEASED  on  that  date, 
as  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  nth  inst. — No.  72  to  78, 
Tummill-street,  Clerkenwell,  and  13,  Clement’s-lane,  London, 
June  14,  1875. 

Just  published,  Crown  8vo.,  price  is. 

'"The  Beauties  and  Uses  of 

BRIGHTON,  by  Arbiter  ZEquus — “  Every  one  visiting 
Brighton  should  purchase  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  handy  guide.” 

London:  Wyman  &  Sons,  74,  75,  &  81,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C. 


•  T.  IF.  TsT  IE  "W  ELL, 
Numerical  Printer,  Perforator, 

PARCHMENT  AND  CLOTH 

gtmfiflit  lITaiuifadimr, 

LONDON  —  8,  Cloak  Lane,  Cannon  Street. 
PARIS — 5,  Rue  Martel. 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS  FOLIOED  AND  PAGED. 

Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Share  Certificates  and  Registers,  Orders,  Cards, 
&c.,  consecutively  Numbered  and  Perforated. 
EYELETING  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Price  Lists  and  Samples  of  Luggage  Labels ,  6-r.,  on  application. 
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PAUL  GUTIKE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BRONZE  POWDERS 

In  all  Colours  and  Qualities,  from  4s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  lb. 

Rich  Gold,  Pale  Gold,  Green  Gold,  Orange,  Citron, 

Green,  Silver,  Copper,  Fire-Copper, 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 


Etc. 


Samples  free  on  Application. 


jiEBENEZER  BAC0N&S0N'$ 

?MACHINE&CENERAL  ENGRAVERS! ' 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 

Writing,  Ornamental,  Anti-forgery,  Machine,  General  Engravers  for 
Copper-plate,  Litho,  or  Letterpress  Printing. 


Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls, 
Backgounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 

"  Whites  ” 

<§fe. 

J.  X  B.  DELLAGANA 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.B. — Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 

Important  to  Letterpress  Printers. 

jjrass  items 

Is  an  indispensable  Monthly  Journal  for  all  the  Letterpress  Printers  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  specially  prepared  for  Printers. 

Price  2d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  per  annum.  Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  and  circulates  between  3,000  and  4,000  copies.  Also  cheapest 
and  best  medium  for  Advertisements  for  everything  connected  with  the 
Trade.  Published  by  William  Dorrington,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
at  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Office,  12  &  13,  Red  Lion- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London.  Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  and  judge  for 
yourselves ;  post  free,  Threepence. 


BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  &  CATALOGUES 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
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ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD  AND  STEREOTYPER, 

130,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


fstimatrs  for  rhern  glrsmpfion  of  Morh  bg  return  of  ^ost. 

D.  J.  ANDERSON 

HAS  IN  STOCK 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ELECTROTYPES 

For  every  purpose,  including 

Portraits  of  most  of  the  Popular  Characters  of  the  Day. 

Before  having  the  smallest  amount  of  Engraving  done ,  write 
for  Estimates  and  Specimens  as  above. 

L.  CORNELISSEN  Z,  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 

COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
paris.  LITHOGRAPHY.  Vienna. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


ITiiljograpIjic  palmals. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  &c, 
List  of  Prices  on  Application. 

VERMILION  IMITATION 
FOR  LITHOGRAPHERS, 

As  Good  as,  and  Cheaper  than  Vermilion. 


P.  PAMMER,  59,  Mark  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C, 

ZORN,  BAHNSON  &  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

9  &  n,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPH C  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS.  Specially  manufactured  far  Litbo-j 
FINE  DRY  COLOURS.  )  graphic  Printing, 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


ID  -A.  LLASTT  I3  IE. 

H/TR.  DUNCAN  C.  DALLAS  is  prepared  to  DIVULGE,  on  easy  terms  to  Subscribers,  his  Process  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING  known 

1V1  as  DALLASTYPE. 

Mr.  DALLAS  will  forward,  on  receipt  of  Threepence  in  Stamps,  his  Prospectus,  with  the  Terms  and  also  a  unique  Specimen.  A  larger  selection  of  Specimens 
on  receipt  of  One  Shilling  in  Stamps. 

DALLASTYPE  has  undergone  the  practical  test  of  Six  Years*  Commercial  Working. 

DALLASTYPE  has  been  steadily  rising  in  public  estimation  as  a  TRUSTWOTHY  and  VERY  ECONOMICAL  SUBSTITUTE  for  Wood-engraving. 
DALLASTYPE  produces  as  RELIEF  ENGRAVED  BLOCKS  for  Letterpress  Printing  and  other  purposes.  Enlarged,  Reduced,  or  Same-sized  Copies  of 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  or  Copperplate  Prints,  Lithographs,  and  Drawings  in  line. 

DUNCAN  C.  DALLAS, 

Dallastype  Engraving,  Printing,  and  Publishing  Works,  362,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  King’s  Cross,  London,  W.C. 

P 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink ,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

th  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply 
and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing  Machines,  &c.,  also  for 
Burning  purposes ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered 
pure  and  brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 


GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  Sc  SONS, 

12  7,  HIGH  HOLBOHH,  LOHDO  3ST,  W.  O. 


BENJN  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

100  Er  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets — Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tra¬ 
cing,  for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 
TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds: 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Billheads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INKS,  Writing  Inks,  &c. 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  *  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 
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JUSTIN  B  IR,  O  W  ItT  IE 


Having  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PIANOS  expressly  for  exportation  to  extreme  climates,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  Instrument  which  combines  English  durability  and  soundness  with  first-class  quality  of  tone.  J USTIN  Browne  can  refer  to  customers 
whom  he  has  supplied  in  New  Zealand,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Calcutta,  &c.,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  renewed  their 


orders.  His  prices  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  low  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  Pianos,  and  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Houses  where 
the  same  degree  of  soundness  and  durability  is  studied,  the  reason  of  the  difference  being,  that  in  their  case,  selling  as  they  do  retail,  there  are 
heavy  expenses  for  Show  Rooms,  Advertising,  &c.,  which  as  a  Wholesale  Manufacturer  he  does  not  incur  ;  having  only  factory  expenses,  he  can 
offer  an  Equally  Good  Instrument  at  a  much  Lower  Figure.  Address — 

JUSTIN  BROWNE, 

PIAN-OFOBTE  MANTUFACTUBEE/, 

237  and  239,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


WILLIAM  MONNERY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers’  Blankets,  Machine  Tapes,  &c„ 

ALSO 

Leather  and  Gut  Driving  Bands. 

89,  SHOE  LAALTIE!,  FLEET  ST.,  XjOTsTIDOTT. 

Maker  of  the  Treble  Milled  Blankets  for  News  and 

Litho  Machines. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  &c., 

in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

W.  H.  TILBY,  4,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT, 

•3-3  — — -gj  ------- _  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 
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SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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THE  “S.  CROPPER” 

PATENT  PLATEN  PRINTING  MACHINE. 
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TESTI  MONIAL. 

Mr.  S.  Cropper,  London. 


Sir,— I  am  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  “  S.  Cropper  ”  Machine  that  I  intend,  though  unsolicited,  to  make  it  its 
own  medium  of  conveying  to  you  my  favourable  opinion.  With  it  I  purpose  printing  a  few  copies  of  this  testimonial,  to  place  at  your 
disposal,  whereby  your  clients  may  not  only  learn  the  result  of  my  experience  with  the  machine,  but  also  see  a  specimen  of  the  work  it 
will  produce.  The  machine  I  possess  is  seldom  idle,  and  the  whole  work  done  upon  it  is  executed  by  a  lad  under  15  years  of  age, 
including  the  making  ready.  I  had  supposed  that  the  machine  would  have  been  used  only  for  jobs  of  long  numbers,,  but  the  ease  with  which 
formes  are  made  ready  has  called  it  into  requisition  for  every  job  of  foolscap  folio  size  and  under,  inasmuch  that  two  post  folio  presses,  which 
were  formerly  kept  constantly  going,  entailing  the  labour  of  four  hands,  are  now  entirely  dispensed  with. 

Previous  to  purchasing  the  “S.  Cropper,”  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  another  machine,  similar  in  some  respects,  known  as  the 
“  Minerva,”  though  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  “  Cropper.”  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  possess  the  “  Minerva,”  but  took  exception  to  its  diagonal 
movement,  which  I  considered  objectionable,  and  I  cannot  too  heartily  congratulate  myself  on  having  given  the  preference  to  the  horizontal 
movement  peculiar  to  the  “S.  Cropper.”  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  latter  are  :  1.  The  simplicity  of  manipulation.  2.  The  speed  at 
which  it  can  so  easily  be  worked.  3.  The  readiness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  colour  can  be  regulated  by  its  patent  Ink  Duct.  4.  The 
smooth  and  comparatively  noiseless  motion.  5,  The  limited  space  it  occupies,  and  its  general  cleanliness  and  beauty.  These  are  points  which 
should  recommend  it  to  every  jobbing  printer  who  desires  to  turn  out  his  work  expeditiously  and  economically.  To  one  who  has  a  good  run  of 
small  jobs,  the  “  S.  Cropper”  would  pay  itself  over  and  over  again  in  twelve  months. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  put  myself  in  correspondence  with  any  intending  purchaser,  and  explain  the  secret  of  my  success  in  making  so  young 
an  apprentice  complete  master  of  the  machine,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  The  average  speed  at  which  he  works  is  1,000  per  hour.  He  could 
and  would  work  much  faster  if  I  would  allow  it,  but  every  practical  printer  knows  that  moderation  is  the  surest  expedition. 


States  Arcade,  Guernsey,  January  6th,  1875. 


I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

F.  CLARKE. 


SAMUEL  CROPPER,  70,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C 
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THE  “QUEBEC”  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINE, 


With  Roxby  &  Walkers  Patent  Taking-off  Apparatus. 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  surpass  any 
yet  introduced  for  LITHOGRAPHING  purposes;  and,  by  the  recent  addition  of 
the  above  Patent  Taking-off  Apparatus,  of  an  entirely  new  description  (not  shown  in  the 
illustration),  is  now  by  far  the  most  efficient  machine  in  the  market. 

The  advantages  of  this  Motion  over  others  for  the  same  purpose  are  its 
greater  compactness,  extreme  simplicity,  its  occupying  little  space,  and  entirely 
dispensing  with  the  taking-off  hoy.  The  apparatus,  when  not  required,  can  he 
instantly  raised  out  of  the  way  hy  the  feeding-hoy,  and  the  machine  used  in  the 
ordinary  way.  __________ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

E.  W.  ROXBY,  QUEBEC  FOUNDRY,  MEADOW  LANE,  LEEDS, 

WHERE  A  MACHINE  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  SEEN. 


A  Machine  is  also  on  view  in  London,  and  can  be  seen  on  application  to  our  London 
Agents,  A.  J.  BICKMORE  &  CO.,  17,  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C., 
from  whom  all  particulars  can  be  obtained. 
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STATIOITERS’  ^TJlsriDI^IES. 

JOHN  HEATH 

{The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in  Statiorers’  Sundries), 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  STREET  PARADE,  BIRMINGHAM, 


SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearly  every  Article  they  require. 

Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Orders. 

Free  Delivery  to  London  Agents  twice  a  week. 


WILLIAM  33  O  SBIIEIR,, 


Manufacturing  Chemist, 

126,  COBURG  ROAD,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  PATENT  LYE  PREPARATION  (as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty’s  Printing  Office) 
for  effectually  cleaning  Type,  Rollers,  and  Blankets,  without  injury  to  the  Material  or  Hands ;  and  at  a  saving  of  100 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  Pearlash,  Potash,  or  any  article  now  in  use. 


PRINTING  OFFICES  SUPPLIED  WITH  MACHINE  RAGS  AND  COTTON  WASTE  FOR  WIPINGS. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


Photographic  Copying. 
Chromo-Lithography. 


LITHO-PHOTOGRAPHIC 

I  N  STITUTE. 


Lithographic  Drawings. 
General  Printing. 


492,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


■VWWWW- 


The  Litho-Photographic  Institute,  after  extensive  alterations  on  its  Premises,  is  now  prepared  to  execute 
Orders  in  all  the  various  branches  of  Litho-Photography.  Of  those  various  branches,  which  are  innumerable,  we  refer 
only  to  a  few. 

FOR  PUBLISHERS,  to  illustrate  Scientific  or  other  Publications. 

FOR  ARTISTS,  to  reproduce  or  copy  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  other  Print. 

FOR  MUSEUMS,  valuable  Old  Books,  Manuscripts,  Music,  Autographs,  &c. 

FOR  MAP-MAKING,  for  Copying  or  Reducing  Maps. 

FOR  ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERS,  Plans,  Architectural  and  Engineering,  Drawings,  &c.,  all  such 
copies  or  re-producings  being  real  facsimiles  of  the  original. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  and  PATTERN  BOOKS,  surpassing  any  other  process  in  exactness  and  nature-like 
reproductions  of  the  different  objects. 

VERY  IMPORTANT  FOR  STATIONERS’  Autographic  Letters  and  Circulars. 


THE  INSTITUTE 

IS  ALSO  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ORDERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Photographic  Drawing  and  Printing, 

ALBERT-TYPE,  AUTOTYPE,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY;  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  AND  COPYING  (SPECIALLY) 

An  Inspection  of  Samples  at  the  above  address  is  respectfully  requested. 
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“THE  MINERVA/’  THE  CROPPER, 

Is  the  Original  Platen  Machine  of  which  all  others  are  imitations.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Elegant, 
Compact,  and  Speedy  Platen  Machine  ever  introduced.  It  is  now  made,  in  all  its 
sizes,  from  entirely  new  Models  which  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

MORE  THAN  SIX  THOUSAND  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Advantages  of  the  “MINERVA  ”  over  all  other  Machines 

1.  — SIMPLICITY  of  Construction,  Compactness,  Strength. 

2.  — DISTRIBUTION  :  this  is  effected  by  the  revolving  Discs  (Patented),  and  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Machine 

as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

3.  — The  IMPRESSION  may  be  regulated  by  a  SINGLE  SCREW,  and  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

4.  — REGISTER  is  secured  by  a  Locking  Apparatus  (Patented),  which  secures  the  Platen  so  firmly,  while  the  impression 

is  given,  that  SLURRING  is  IMPOSSIBLE. 


The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  Testimonials  received : — 


“We  run  the  small  Machine  at  1,800  per  hour  for  general  work.” — Bemrcse  & 
Sons. 

“  I  have  had  a  lad  printing  2,000  an  hour  on  one  of  them.”— Charles  Eagle. 

“  I  consider  it  unequalled  in  ease  of  working,  clearness  of  impression,  and  speed.” 
— H.  S.  Cowell. 

“  I  think  the  Trade  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing  the  Machine.” — 
Ed.  Verrall. 

“  We' are  sorry  we  did  not  possess  her  sooner.” — Moat  &  Walker. 


“  Gives  us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” — McCorquodale  &  Co. 

“  The  best  Machine  for  small  jobbing-work  extant.” — Clulow  &  Son. 

“  It  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.” — Bowles  &  Sons. 

“  I  would  not  exchange  your  Machine  for  any  other  which  is  in  the  field. 
Samuel  Johnson: 

“No  jobbing-office  is  perfect  without  your  economical  and  unique  Machine.”- 
Curtis  Brothers  &  Towner. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

H.  S.  CROPPER  &  CO.,  HOCKLEY  MILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Or  at  the  London  Depot ,  u,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE ,  E.C. 


J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

BRASS  EfCTIAE  CUTTERS,  PRENTERS’  SMITHS, 

AND 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS. 


Improved  Invariable  Composing  Sticks,  Indestructible  Brass  Space  Lines,  Curved  Brass  Rules  and  Space  Lines,  and  other  valuable  Improve' 

ments  in  Printing  Appliances.  Invented  and  manufactured  by 

J.  S.  COOK  X  SON,  112,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Price  List  and  Specimen  Book  of  Brass  Rules,  6nc.  <Snc.,  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps. 


ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 

R.  J.  SCOTT, 

Awarded  Honourable  Mention,  Three  Prize  Medals,  and  Certificate,  International  Exhibition,  1872, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ENGRAVER’S  BLOCKS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK  WORK. 

A  large  Stock  of  Wood  is  kept  in  finished  and  advanced  states  of  Matiufacture,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Orders  in  short  periods  of  time. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  REPARATIONS  SKILFULLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

As  all  kinds  of  .work  with  which  he  is  entrusted  are  done  under  his  personal  superintendence,  satisfaction  can  be  guaranteed. 

8,  WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C. 

HENRY  SMITH  &  CO., 

DIE  SINKERS,  ENGRAVERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  EMBOSSERS,  AND  PRESS  MAKERS, 

3,  BOUTEE/IE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  33. C. 

TWO  AND  THREE-LETTER  MONOGRAM  DIES  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 
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FURNIVAL  $£  CO.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  prepared  to 
GUARANTEE  that  their  PATENT  “EXPRESS”  LITHO  MACHINE  will 
REGISTER  more  ACCURATELY  and  produce  better  work  than  any  other  Machine  in  the 
Market. 

It  has  frequently  been  tested  against  the  Machines  of  other  Makers,  and  in  all-  such 
cases  we  have  been  favoured  with  REPEAT  ORDERS,  which  is  the  most  practical  proof 
we  can  give  of  their  great  superiority. 


i^zpoiE&T.A.iisr'i? 

2,  Redcliffe  Street,  Bristol,  July  4,  1874. 

Dear  Sirs, 

In  reply  to  yours,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  NINE  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 
MACHINES  we  have  of  your  make,  continue  to  give  us  the  most  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  will  thank  you 
to  send  us  FIVE  MORE,  same  as  last,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

And  oblige,  yours  very  truly, 

Messrs.  FURNIVAL  &  CO.,  E.  S.  &  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Manchester.  _ _ _ 

The  following  are  amongst  the  Firms  who  haue  the  “EXPRESS”  in  use 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  AT  WORK  IN  MANCHESTER, 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS,  TESTIMONIALS,  ETC.,  POST  FREE. 


Robinson,  E.  S.  &  A.,  &  Co.,  Bristol 
Blacklock,  H.,  &  Co.,  Manchester 
Desbarats,  Geo.,  Montreal 
Brodie,  T.  &  J.,  &  Co.,  Dublin  . 
Johnson,  R.,  Manchester 
Sharp,  Jos.  ,, 

Semor,  T.,  Denton 

Falkner,  Geo.,  &  Son,  Manchester 


14 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 


Macgregor,  A.,  Liverpool  . 

Gilmour  &  Dean,  Glasgow  . 

Brook,  Jos.,  Huddersfield  .  . 

Standidge  &  Co.,  London  , 

Graham,  T.  &  R.,  Paisley  . 

Reeves  &  Co.,  London 

Dickes,  W.  ,,  ... 

ETC.  ETC.  ETC. 


Works:  52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 
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Address:  DEGENER  &  WEILER,  4,  SHOE  LANE,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C. 

<1 


ZDIESa-IEIISriEIR,  "WEILER, 

23,  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


AND 


No.  4,  SHOE  LANE,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C., 

INVENTORS  AND  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

“LIBERTY” 

TBBADLB  PRINTING  MACHINES, 


First  Premium, 


The  following 
are  a  few  of 
the  numerous 
aduantages  of 
this  Press  over 
all  others : — 

Simplicity  of 
Construction  ; 
Durability  and 
Strength  of  Build; 
Ease  in  Running ; 
the  ability  to  Print 
a  Forme  as  large 
as  can  be  locked 
up  in  the  Chase ; 
Convenience  of 
Making  Ready, 
Adjusting,  or 
Cleaning;  Facility 
of  Correcting  a 
Forme  without 
removing  it  from 
the  Bed,  as  it  can 
be  brought  into 
nearly  a  horizontal 
position. 


World’s  Fair,  London,  1860;  Paris,  1867;  and  Vienna  Weltausstellung,  1873. 

Three  Rollers  may  be  used 
for  Inking  a  Forme.  These  are 
held  in  Stationary  Fixtures, 
without  Springs,  and  are  Readily 
Removed  by  the  Operator  with¬ 
out'  Soiling  his  fingers.  Size 
No.  2  has  a  special  arrangement 
for  printing  Cards,  by  which 
means  cards  are  dropped  into  a 
box  below,  or  may,  at  will,  be 
retained  on  the  platen,  for  ex¬ 
amination.  While  the  impression 
is  being  taken,  the 
forme,  the  platen, 
and  the  ink-dis¬ 
tributing  table  are 
broughtbeforethe 
eye  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  and  the 
inking  rollers  are 
always  in  sight. 
The  face  of  the 
bed  never  moves 
beyond  the  verti¬ 
cal  line,  therefore 
no  type  can  drop 
out.  The  fly¬ 
wheel  may  run 
either  way  without 
altering  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  press. 


OYER  6  7  O  O  O  M  ACHI1TBS  SOL  ID. 

DELIVERED  IN  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  OR  GLASGOW. 


BED.  INSIDE  OF  CHASE. 


No.  2, 

8J  in.  by  12f  in. 

7  in',  by  11  in.,  with  Fountain  (and  Card  Arrangement) 

£46. 

,,  2a. 

10 1  in.  by  14f  in. 

9  in.  by  13  in.  „ 

£53. 

„  3. 

11J  in.  by  17?  in. 

10  in.  by  15  in.  „ 

£63. 

„  4. 

14J  in.  by  21?  in. 

13  in.  by  19  in.  „ 

£83. 

STEAM 

FIXTURES  for  either 

size,  extra 

£2. 

3  Chases,  2  Sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  1  Roller  Mould,  1  Hand  Roller,  and  2  Wrenches  go  with  each  Press. 

Our  “  LIBERTY  ”  PRESSES  have  been  imitated  in  different  European  countries,  and  inferior  Machines  represented  as  our  make: 
Buyers  are  cautioned  to  see  that  our  name  is  on  each  Machine. 

ACTIVE  AND  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES  WHERE  WE  ARE  NOT  REPRESENTED. 
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HAM  PS  ON  &  BETTRIDGE ,  47  and  48,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

BULING  MACHIETBS. 
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A  large  Assortment  of  Second-hand  Presses,  Machines,  and  Tools  of  every  description,  for  Bookbinders  and  Stationers, 

always  on  hand . 


LINCOLN’S-INN  STEAM  PRINTING  WORKS, 


To  Publishers  and  the  Trade,  Sc. 

ESSRS.  WYMAN  &  SONS*  invite  attention  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  their  Establishment  for  the  execution  of  Every 
Description  of  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Letterpress,  or  Lithographic 
Printing  in  the  best  manner,  with  promptitude,  and  on  moderate  terms. 

Stationery  Department. — Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  have  also  in  stock  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  every  description  of  Law  and  General  Stationery  of  the  Best  Quality.  Illus¬ 
trated  Priced  Catalogue  forwarded  on  application.  Orders  by  post  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


COMPOSITION,  MACHINING,  AND  PAPER-BINDING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


WYMAN  &  SONS, 

Oriental ',  Classical,  and  Fine-Art  Printers,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Law  and  General 

Stationers,  and  Bookbinders, 

74,  75,  &  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  WC, 
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PARSONS  AND  DAVIS’S 

“GRAPHIC”  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


A  NEW 

SINGLE  CYLINDER  ONE  OR  TWO  FEEDER  MACHINE, 

Combining ,  amongst  others ,  the  following  advantages : 

Perfect  Solidity  of  Pressure,  Good  Inking,  Accurate  Register, 

And  the  Sheet  delivered  the  same  side  as  Ted  in,  with  the  Printed  side  upwards. 

The  above-named  Machine  has  been  specially  designed  and  constructed  for  Heavy  CUT 

FORMES  and  Fine  BOOK  WORK. 


The  FIRST  MACHINE  is  now  at  work  on  “THE  GRAPHIC,” 

Printing  2,000  per  Hour, 

FROM  ONE  FORME  AND  ONE  SET  OF  “OVERLAYS.” 

The  “Overlays”  required  for  the  Heaviest  Cut  Forme  on  this  Machine  are  only  of  the 
same  thickness  that  is  used  at  Press,  so  that  much  time  is  saved  in  “  making  ready.” 

Every  impression  is  perfectly  free  from  any  kind  of  “  slur  ”  or  “  dip  ”  at  the  edges: 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

IB.  W.  DAVIS,  E3TQ-I1TEER, 

LOWER  KENSINGTON  LANE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

PRINTING  I  N  KS. 

JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS , 

38,  FABBINGDON  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS:  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 

C.  BRAIDAUER’S  JBfl&L  New  Press  Series  of 

CIRCULAR  POI1TTED  IFIEILTS 

Neither  Scratch  on  the  Paper,  nor  Spurt  the  Ink,  the  Points  being  Rounded  by  an  entirely  new  Process. 


■V  ^  /V/XA./' 


RETAIL  PRICES. 
Per  Gross.  Per  Box  of 


The  Echo,  Post,  and  Herald  Pens . .  . .  .  Is.  9d.  3  doz.  Pens,  6d. 

The  Figaro,  Gazette,  Lancet,  Magazine,  Punch,  and  Globe  Pens  .  2s.  6d.  2  ,,  6d. 

The  Mail,  Review,  and  Times  Pens  ...  . .  3s.  6d.  1 J  ,,  6d. 

SAMPLE  BOXES  OF  2  DOZEN  ASSORTED  PENS,  Bd.  PER  BOX,  FOR  TRIAL  BEFORE  MAKING  A  PERMANENT  SELECTION. 

ELEGANT  SHOW  CASES,  with  Stock  value  £g.  as.  3d.,  subject  to  Trade  Discount, 

the  Case  being  supplied  ON  LOAN. 


London  Agent  :  Mr.  W.  V.  NALTY,  12,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
Works  :  401  to  410,  NEW  JOHN  ST.  WEST,  BIRMINGHAM. 


NORTHUMBRIAN”  FAST  JOBBING  MACHINE 


'-put?  D-DTTvr'TTNrn  TlMB^  AND  L  ITHOGRAPHER.  Huly  m,  i87>;. 


FRANCIS  DON  NISON  AND  SON,  NEWCASTLE -ON -TYNE. 

Aboue  600  of  these  Machines  are  now  in  use.  Prices,  Sizes,  &c.  on  application ■ 
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ALL  IRON. 


NEW  IMPROVED 

ALLEY  PROOF  PRESS 

(all  iron) 

Will  take  on  Three  or  Four  Columns  of  “Times,’* 
Can  also  be  adapted  for  Printing  Newspaper 
Labels. 

•jplmteb  -Jjfitrfate  unit  fjjjttal  fnlt  Uliili. 

COMPLETE,  WITH 

BLANKET  ON  ROLLER. 

£.  s.  d. 

Price,  Three  Cols.  “  Times  ”  ..  ..  7  12  6. 

,,  Four  ,,  ,,  ....  8  12  6 

,,  Page  ,,  ....  12  14  o 


NEW  IMPROVED 

Diagonal  Guillotine  Leuer 

CUTTING  MACHINE. 


The  15-in.  Cuts  (with  one  pull  of  the  Lever)  as 
clean  as  the.  largest  and  most  expensive  Machines. 


PRICES.  £.  s.  d. 

To  cut  15  inches .  12  14  o 

To  cut  20  inches .  25  6  o 

Extra  Knives  for  15-inch .  176 

,,  for  20-inch .  1  12  o 


Each  Machine  tested  before  leaving  the  Works. 


Makers  of  Curved  Galleys  for  the  Hoe  and 
Prestonian  Web  Machines. 


FRANCIS  DON  NISON  AND  SON, 

Printers’  Engineers, 

NEWCASTLE  -  OTT  -  T'ETItTIEL!. 


IMPROVED  PRINTERS’- ROLLERS. 


FOR  MACHINE  ROLLERS,  ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 


PA  TENT  ROLLER-COMPOSITION  FOR  PRESS-ROLLERS, 


EIGHTPENCE  PER  POUND. 

Rollers  Renewed  with  New  Patent  at  One-half  more  than  ordinary  Composition. 


MACHINE- ROLLERS  RENEWED  AND  RETURNED  ONE  CLEAR  DAY  AFTER  BEING  RECEIVED. 

Press-Rollers  Exchanged  from  Stock  in  good  condition,  quite  ready  for  use. 


H.  &  S.  supply  Rollers  by  Contract,  their  Clients  having  the  option  of  changing  them  as 

often  as  they  wish,  without  extra  charge. 


PRINTING-MACHINE,  ROLLER,  AND  MATERIAL  MANUFACTORY. 

“FLEET”  WORKS,  25,  FARRINGDON  ST.,  LONDON,- E.C. 
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Published  on  the  1 5  th  of  each  Month ,  4  to.,  in  Wrapper,  price  6d. 

Annual  Subscription,  6s.  post-free  ( payable  in  advance).  . 


THE 

Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  AND  FINE-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Paper-Making,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  WAS  COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1875, 


THE  LITHOGRAPHER  (Established  in  1870)  and  THE  ‘PRINTING  TIMES  (Established  in  1873) 
are  now  amalgamated.  The  combined  journal  forms  a  medium  of  communication  between  all  who 
are  associated  with  the  Art  of  Printing  in  its  manifold  forms.  Having  no  separate  interest  to  serve,  it  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  one  class  or  trade,  but  deals  with  every  topic  impartially  and  fearlessly. 

The  Lithographer  and  The  Printing  Times  have,  severally,  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  value 
and  interest  of  their  contents.  Writers  of  experience  and  special  knowledge  have  been  engaged  as  contri¬ 
butors,  while  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  Scientific  and  Art  world  have  co-operated  with  the  conductors  to 
render  the  journal  a  complete  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the  current  progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The 
best  features  of  both  magazines  are  retained,  and  the  increase  of  the  constituency  and  the  field  of  labour 
involved  in  the  amalgamation  will,  it  is  hoped,  strengthen  and  enhance  the  interest  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  in  several  important  departments. 

Especial  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  new  modes  of  Automatic  Engraving  which  are  being 
introduced  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and  illustrations  of  their  capabilities,  with  full 
details  of  their  practical  working,  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  which  are  treated  of  are,  the  Press,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  by  Government  Departments,  &c. ;  the  Law  of  Copyright  as  it  affects  Newspaper 
Proprietors,  Authors,  Publishers,  Type  Founders,  &c. ;  the  advances  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing;  the 
production  of  New  Publications,  an  account  of  all  New  Inventions,  a  Chronicle  of  passing  events;  the 
operations  of  Workmen’s  Unions  and  Combinations  among  Manufacturers,  &c.  Its  pages  are  open  to  the 
free  discussion  of  all  questions  upon  which  its  readers  may  desire  to  interchange  opinions  by  way  of 
Correspondence. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  in,  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  and  to  render  it 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  support  of  Lithographers,  Letterpress  Printers,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and 
Literary  Men  generally. 

Being  a  thoroughly  established  Journal,  whose  contents  are  carefully  read  and  preserved,  and  possessing 
a  large  and  increasing  circulation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  presents 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Type  Founders, 
Printers’  Engineers,  Investors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the  art  of  Printing  in  its 
various  branches. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  New  Series  rvas  commenced,  “A  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHY,”  as  welL  as  “A  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY,”  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  seen  on  perusal. 

OFFICE:  74,  75,  X  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON, W.C. 
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PRIZE  MEDAL 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

isss. 


PARSONS,  FLETCHER,  &  CO., 

PRINTING  INK  MAKERS.  ' 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT  : 

From  the  lengthened  experience  Parsons,  Fletcher,  &  Co.  have  had  in  the  Export  Trade,  and  from  the  fact  that  their  Inks 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  enabled  to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  requirements  of  all  climates,  and  to  every 
description  of  work.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  for  Exporters,  who  may  confide  their  orders  to  P.  F.  &  Co.  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  The  Export  Trade  has  for  some  years  been  made  a  speciality  by  this  house,  and  the  steady  increase  of  this 
department  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  their  success  in  that  direction. 

LONDON: 

1,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C,  AND  GRAVEL  LANE,  SOUTHWARK,  8.E. 

THE  CHEAPEST  MACHINE  IN  THE  MARKET 

IS  THE 


U 


EXCELSIOR 


7? 


LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  LETTERPRESS  MACHINE. 


CASH  BUYERS  send  for  Price  List,  and  get  the  GREATEST  DISCOUNT 

ever  taken  off  by  Manufacturers. 

Machines  at  Work  in  the  largest  Offices  in  London,  Provinces , 

and  Continent. 

OYER  400  AT  WORK.  Testimonials,  &c. 

HASLER  X  FAIR  BANK, 

EXCELSIOR  WORKS,  69,  OLD  STREET,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED  180  0. 


IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY  LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  TYPOGRAPHIC  PRINTER,  ARTIST,  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

HINTS  ON  COLOUR 

AND 

PBI3STTI1TG-  I  IsT  OOLOU  IR;  S  . 

PRICE  Is.;  POST  FREE  Is.  Id. 


LONDON:  WYMAN  &  SONS,  74,  75,  and  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS. 


"TT_j rr  ppTMTTNfr  TTMF.S  AND  LITHOGRAPHER.  Duly  is.  1871:. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS,  MACHINE  MAKERS, 


Jmiwp,  Mil  § rathtf  gwkp, 

10,  BEAR  YARD,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S 


Jmproted  (BuiMiwj  putting  JjfcWtm 


This  Machine  is  recommended  to  the  Trade  as  a  thoroughly 
well-made,  substantial,  and  very  powerful  apparatus,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  modern  improvements,  and  is  supplied  at  a  price  loiver 
than  that  of  any  “  Guillotine  ”  in  the  market. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.'S  PATENT 


“filM  M 

LEAD  AND  BRASS  RULE  CUTTER. 


This  very  useful  and  popular  Lead  and  Brass  Buie  Cutter  does 
its  work  with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  It  is  so  contrived  as 
rtot  to  require  fastening  to  the  table  or  bulk,  being  quite  portable. 
It  is  so  simple  that  the  youngest  apprentice  may  use  it,  and  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  machines  at  four  times  its  price. 


Price  22s.  6d.  each. 


O.  Sc  co. 


ABE  THE 


pole  JntTtttcni!}  m&  |KaratfaifterTt[»  4  M  C«t[titlin^r  c3fupim[t 

This  Furniture  is  confidently  recommended  as  superior  to  anything  in  the  market  for  making  Curves  and  Scrolls.  It  is  cast 
on  a  square  body,  thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  waste  of  material  in  justification.  Becently,  several  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it,  whereby  letters  or  straight  lines  may  be  worked  immediately  above  or  below  the  curve,  and  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  a  nonpareil.  No  less  than  Thirty-six  different  Designs  may  be  formed  with  a  Set  of  the  Curves — thus  giving  a  larger  variety 
than  any  other  similar  appliance. 

Price  for  the  Set  of  CURVILINEAR.  FURNITURE,  supplied  in  a  neat  Box,  24s. 

ESTIMATES  given  for  FITTING  UP  OFFICES,  from  an  Amateur  Office  to  a  Newspaper. 

OFFICES  VALUED  AND  PURCHASED. 

B3  EXPORT  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  S,  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing ,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 

236,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


AMEB'IOAU  CHEOMO  IP  A.  IE3  IE  IEU  S 

OP  HIGHEST  GRADE  ONLY. 


The  following  Sizes  and  Weights  kept  in  Stock  at  New  York  Warehouses  of  SMOOTHEST  (Ivory)  Finish,  both  in  Sized  or  Chromo, 

and  also  in  Unsized  or  Plate. 


19  x  24  .  50,  60,  70,  80,  and  100  lb. 

22  x  28  . „...  70,  80,  100,  and  120  lb. 

24  x  30  .  80,  100,  120,  and  140  lb. 


24  x  36  .  80,  100,  120,  140,  and  160  lb. 

26  x  38  .  100,  120,  140,  160,  and  180  lb. 

All  other  Sizes  and  Weights  promptly  furnished. 


All  Orders  can  be  promptly  filled  by  first  Fast  Steamer. 

For  Samples  and  Prices,  address  to  VICTOR  E.  M AUGER, 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE 


L  C 


AT  I  G  T  O  IR,  ” 


TRADE 


MARK. 


PLATE  AMD  CHROMO  PAPERS, 

Nos.  106,  108,  110,  and  112,  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


S^lGOITID-SIJYlSriD 

AND 

NEW  PRINTING  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FOUR-DEMY  FAST  PERFECTING  MACHINE,  by  Dryden. 
A  DOUBLE-DEMY  BREMNER  MACHINE. 

A  first-class  INK  MILL,  cheap. 

A  DOUBLE-DEMY  DESIDERATUM,  by  Napier. 

A  PATENT  CARD-PRINTING  MACHINE,  to  print  without 
ink.  Will  print  loo  per  minute,  and  was  exhibited  and  worked 
in  the  Exhibition  ;  also  Cases  and  Type  for  the  above  machine. 

A  26-in.  DIAGONAL  CUTTING  MACHINE.  Second-hand. 

A  20-in.  CUTTING  MACHINE,  with  four  knives,  by  Dawson  of 
Otley. 

An  1 8-in.  ditto,  by  Wilson. 

A  4-H.P.  and  5-H.P.  HORIZONTAL  ENGINE;  has  been  worked 
a  short  time  only,  nearly  equal  to  new. 

A  4-H.P.  VERTICAL  BOILER  and  ENGINE. 

A  SUPER-ROYAL  ALBION  PRESS,  by  Hopkinson  &  Cope. 

A  SUPER-ROYAL  COLUMBIAN. 

A  DEMY  COLUMBIAN. 

Several  LITHO  PRESSES. 

TWO  GALLEY  PRESSES. 

Several  CYLINDRICAL  INKING  TABLES. 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  in  Stock  from  2  to  12-h.p.,  &c. 

MACHINES,  PRESSES,  &c„  PURCHASED. 

JOHN  ESSON,  ENGINEER,  ETC., 

10,  JOHNSON’S  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  and 
4,  PEMBERTON  ROW,  GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  25  YEARS. 


T.  ZET_  NEWELL, 

Numerical  Printer,  Perforator, 


PARCHMENT  AND  CLOTH 


jjimtxffn:  iGifael  HI anufactum, 

LONDON  —  8,  Cloak  Lane,  Cannon  Street. 
PARIS — 5,  Rue  Martel. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS  FOLIOED  AND  PAGED. 

Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Share  Certificates  and  Registers,  Orders,  Cards, 
&c.,  consecutively  Numbered  and  Perforated. 
EYELETING  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Price  Lists  and  Samples  of  Luggage  Labels,  &=c. ,  on  applicaiwi. 

L.  CORNELISSEN  X  TALLeT 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 
COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
paris.  LITHOGRAPHY.  Vienna. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


Jhlljograpljic  IStafmals. 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  &c. 

List  of  Prices  on  Application. 

r 
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On  Wednesday,  August  nth,  No.  77  of 

CMpital  and  Labour.  Issued 

' — y  under  the  direction  of  the  “National  Federation  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Employers  of  Labour.” 

Contents  of  No.  77:  Wire-Pullers — The  Ironworkers  and  Our¬ 
selves— The  New  Law  of  Conspiracy — English  and  Foreign  Poor 
Laws — Arbitration — A  New  Fibre — The  Labour  Bill — Correspond¬ 
ence — Wages  and  Strikes — General  Notes— Money  Market — New 
Companies — State  of  Trade  and  Prices  Current. 

Single  Number,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  20s.,  post-free.  Pub¬ 
lished  every  Wednesday,  at  the  Office,  138,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 


Just  published,  price  is.  6d. 

HPhe  Official  Handbook  of  New 

ZEALAND.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  C.M.G. 
Illustrated  with  two  maps,  seven  photographs,  and  twenty-five  wood 
engravings.  Price  Eighteenpence.  Printed  and  published  for  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great 
Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 


Published  Weekly,  24pp.,  Imperial  Folio, 

L’ART, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  will  publish  annually  60  fine  Engravings,  of  which  52  will  be 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
They  are  printed  on  plate  paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  a 
wrapper.  The  year’s  numbers  will  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages 
each,  besides  title-pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented 
gratuitously  to  subscribers. 

Paris  :  HIPPOLYTE  HEYMANN,  3,  Chaussee  d’Antin. 


In  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell  ;  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester-square  ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly  ;  Aug.  Siegle,  Leadenhall-street. 


Important  to  Letterpress  Printers. 

jjre'ss  Items 

Is  an  indispensable  Monthly  Journal  for  all  the  Letterpress  Printers  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  specially  prepared  for  Printers. 

Price  2d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  per  annum.  Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  and  circulates  between  3,000  and  4,000  copies.  Also  cheapest 
and  best  medium  for  Advertisements  for  everything  connected  with  the 
Trade.  Published  by  William  Dorrington,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
at  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Office,  12  &  13,  Red  Lion- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London.  Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  and  judge  for 
yourselves ;  post  free.  Threepence. 


XXI  ail  ted  by  the  Controller  of 

Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  TENDERS  for  providing 
certain  PRINTED  FORMS,  including  Paper,  for  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  in  England.  Samples  of  the  Paper  and  Printing,  with 
relative  particulars  of  Contract  and  descriptive  Schedule  of  Forms, 
may  be  seen,  and  forms  of  Tender  obtained  at  the  Stationery  Office, 
Prince’s-street,  Storey’s-gate,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4,  down  to 
the  6th  of  September  next,  and  on  the  following  day  (the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember),  by  12  o’clock,  noon,  TENDERS  must  be  delivered  at  this 
Address,  Stationery  Office,  Prince’s-street,  Slorey’s-gate,  West¬ 
minster,  7th  August,  1875. 


r rane- court,  Fleet-street. — Print- 

ING  OR  OTHER  PREMISES  TO  BE  LET,  with  Five 
Floors,  each  40  X  20  ft.  Capital  light  ;  in  thorough  repair.  Gas 
fittings  throughout.  With  or  without  steam  machinery,  &c.,  already 
fixed  and  fit  for  immediate  use. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Arding  &  Bond, 
Surveyors,  23,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

draughtsman,  Mapping  and 

ORNAMENTAL,  WANTED  for  a  PERMANENCY.— 
Apply,  Messrs.  Hatton,  Selborne  House,  Bell-yard,  Fleet-street. 


COMMERCIAL  STATIONERY  BUSINESS. 

YWanted,  a  Practical  and  Ex¬ 
perienced  man  as  MANAGER  and  SALESMAN.  Re¬ 
ferences  required  as  to  ability  and  character.  A  thoroughly  good  man 
will  be  treated  liberally. — Address,  James  Salmon,  12,  Parsonage, 
Manchester. 


TT o  Printers. — Wanted  by  a 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  25,  a  SITUATION  in  a  JOBBING 
OFFICE.  Has  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  Jobbing  Work, 
and  understands  the  Making-up  of  a  Newspaper.  Capable  of  man¬ 
aging  a  country  office.  First-class  reference.  Address,  stating  all 
particulars,  T.  R.  B.,  Journal  Office,  Shepton  Mallet. 


Write  to  TILLOTSON  &  SON,  Evening  News  Office, 
Bolton,  for  Specimens  of 

Qtereotype  Columns. — Domestic 

News,  Tales,  Varieties,  Comic  Papers  Column,  &c.,  &c. 
Terms  and  Prices  upon  Application.  Applications  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  copy  of  Newspaper.  Newspaper  Proprietors  desirous  to 
arrange  for  simultaneous  publications,  Stories  by  Eminent  Novelists, 
can  do  so  by  communicating  with  TillotSon  &  Son,  Evening  News, 
Bolton. 


[  nk  Grinding  Mill  for  Sale, 

15-inch  Granite  Rollers.  For  Steam  Power.  — Chas.  Goodall 
&  Son,  Great  College-street,  Camden-town,  N.  W. 


THie  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour-Work. 


\A/ood  Engraving  Taught  by  an 

able  PROFESSOR,  the  Author  of  two  Handbooks  on  the 
Art.— For  terms  apply  to  Mr.  Gilks,  ii,  King’s-road,  Bedford-row, 
London,  W.C. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.— Mr.  GILKS,  Author  of  two  Handbooks, 
on  the  Art,  gives  PRIVATE  LESSONS  at  his  Studio,  11,  King’s- 
road,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 


LYOITS’  iustkis. 

Prize  Medal,  Paris,  1867  ;  Hon.  Mention,  1862. 

Medal  of  Merit,  Vienna,  1873. 

Dlue-Black  Writing  and  Copying 

FLUIDS  ;  also  MACHINE  RULING  INKS.  Samples 
and  Prices  on  application.  Works  :  Park  Street,  Cheetham, 
Manchester.  London  Depot  :  79,  Watling  Street. 


Sicrcutpers 

lo 


o 

ffitfia. 


J.  X  B.  DELLAGANA 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 


AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.B. — Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping. 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotypic/r 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 
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23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 

Writing ,  Ornamental ,  Anti-forgery ,  Machine ,  Sr  General  Engravers  for 
Copper-flate,  Lit  ho,  or  Letterpress  Printing \ 

Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls, 
Backgrounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections, 

Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 

PAUL  GUTIKE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BRONZE  POWDERS 

In  all  Colours  and  Qualities,  from  4s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  lb. 

Rich  Gold,  Pale  Gold,  Green  Gold,  Orange,  Citron, 

Green,  Silver,  Copper,  Fire-Copper,  Etc. 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 


Samples  free  on  Application. 


G.  M'INTOSH’S 
PLATE  TRANSFER  INK. 

8s.  6d.  per  lb.  Easy  to  pull  and  transfer.  Clear  and  strong  on  stone. 

Transfer  Paper  for  Plate,  Stone,  or  Type. 

3s.  per  quire  demy  ;  half  ream,  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 

THE  IBIEST  IN  THE  M  A  B  K  E  T. 

Terms — Net  Cash. 


7,  KILLERMONT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  &  CATALOGUES 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
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ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD  AND  8TERE0TYPER, 

130,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Csiintstfcs  for  eberjr  glcsmptioii  of  Merit  bn  return  of  '(.lost. 

D.  J.  ANDERSON 

HAS  IN  STOCK 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ELECTROTYPES 

For  every  purpose,  including 

Portraits  of  most  of  the  Popular  Characters  of  the  Day. 

Before  having  the  smallest  amount  of  Engraving  done ,  write 
for  Estimates  and  Specimens  as  above. 


ZORN,  BAHNSON  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

9  &  n,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPH C  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS.  1  Specially  manufactured  for  Litlio- 
FINE  DRY  COLOURS.  j  graphic  Printing. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


HASLER  &  FAIRBANK’S 

PATENT  “  EXCELSIOR  ”  FLYER, 

Adapted  to  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINES, 

Machines  Working  with  Great  Success  at  Messrs.  Waterlow’s, 

and  other  large  Offices  in  London. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


EXCELSIOR  works, 

69,  OLID  S  T  lERb  ZEE  E  T,  Xj  O  38T  ID  O  XT,  E.C 


Admitted  to  be  the  Best  “LITHO  FLYER”  in  Work. 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


SLATER  &  PALM  ER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 


Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  0,  WIIME  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

TiO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing  Machines,  &c. ,  also  for 
Burning  purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered 
pure  and  brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

12  7,  HIGH  HOLBOHH,  LOHDOH,  W_  O. 

BENjN  wiNSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

IOO  &  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets — Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemerdier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tracing, 
for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 
TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds: 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Bill-heads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  FEINT  EPS’  INKS,  Writing  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  -  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 
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^TJSTIIT  IB  IR/  O  "W  3NT  IEE3 

Having  bad  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PIANOS  expressly  for  exportation  to  extreme  climates,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  Instrument  which  combines  English  durability  and  soundness  with  first-class  quality  of  tone.  J ustin  Browne  can  refer  to  customers 
whom  he  has  supplied  in  New  Zealand,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Calcutta,  &c.,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  renewed  their 
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orders.  His  prices  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  low  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  Pianos,  and  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Houses  where 
the  same  degree  of  soundness  and  durability  is  studied,  the  reason  of  the  difference  being,  that  in  their  case,  selling  as  they  do  retail,  there  are 
heavy  expenses  for  Show  Rooms,  Advertising,  &c.,  which  as  a  Wholesale  Manufacturer  he  does  not  incur  ;  having  only  factory  expenses,  he  can 
offer  an  Equally  Good  Instrument  at  a  much  Lower  Figure.  Address — 

JUST 

PIANOFORTE 

237  and  239,  .EUSTON 


N  BROWNE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

ROAD,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


WILLIAM  MONNERY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers’  Blankets,  Machine  Tapes,  &c 


ALSO 


Leather  and  Gut  Driving  Bands. 

89,  SHOE  LJAZLTIE,  FLEET  ST.,  LOTTIDOIsr. 

Maker  of  the  Treble  Milled  Blankets  for  News  and 

Lit  ho  Machines . 


WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  &c., 

in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

W.  H.  TILBY,  4,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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THE  “S.  CROPPER  ” 

PATENT  PLATEN  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


TE.STI  MOfN  I  A  L. 

Mr,  S.  Cropper,  London. 

SiR>— I  am  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  “  S.  Cropper  ”  Machine’ that  I  intend,  though  unsolicited,  to  make  it  its 
own  medium  of  conveying  to  you  my  favourable  opinion.  With  it  I  purpose  printing  a  few  copies  of  this  testimonial,  to  place  at  y'our 
disposal,  whereby  your  clients  may  not  only  learn  the  result  of  my  experience  with  the  machine,  but  also  see  a  specimen  of  the  work  it 
will  produce.  The  machine  I  possess  is  seldom  idle,  and  the  whole  work  done  upon  it  is  executed  by  a  lad  under  15  years  of  age, 
including  the  making  ready.  I  had  supposed,  that  the  machine  would  have  been  used  only  for  jobs  of  long  numbers,  but  the  ease  with  which 
formes  are  made  ready  has  called  it  into  requisition  for  every  job  of  foolscap  folio  size  and  under,  inasmuch  that  two  post  folio  presses,  which 
were  formerly  kept  constantly  going,  entailing  the  labour  of  four  hands,  are  now  entirely  dispensed  with. 

Previous  to  purchasing  the  “S.  Cropper,”  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  another  machine,  similar  in  some  respects,  known  as  the 
Minerva,’  though  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  “  Cropper.”  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  possess  the  “  Minerva,”  but  took  exception  to  its  diagonal 
movement,  which  I  considered  objectionable,  and  I  cannot  too  heartily  congratulate  myself  on  having  given  the  preference  to  the  horizontal 
movement  peculiar  to  the  “  S.  Cropper.”  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  latter  are  :  1.  The  simplicity  of  manipulation.  2.  The  speed  at 
which  it  can  so  easily  be  worked.  3.  The  readiness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  colour  can  be  regulated  by  its  patent  Ink  Duct.  4.  The 
smooth  and  comparatively  noiseless  motion.  5,  The  limited  space  it  occupies,  and  its  general  cleanliness  and  beauty.  These  are  points  which 
should  recommend  it  to  every  jobbing  printer  who  desires  to  turn  out  his  work  expeditiously  and  economically.  To  one  who  has  a  good  run  of 
small  jobs,  the  “  S.  Cropper”  would  pay  itself  over  and  over  again  in  twelve  months. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  put  myself  in  correspondence  with  any  intending  purchaser,  and  explain  the  secret  of  my  success  in  making  so  young 
an  apprentice  complete  master  of  the  machine,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  The  average  speed  at  which  he  works  is  1,000  per  hour.  He  could 
and  would  work  much  faster  if  I  would  allow  it,  but  every  practical  printer  knows  that  moderation  is  the  surest  expedition. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

States  Arcade,  Guernsey,  Jamiary  6th,  1875.  F.  CLARKE. 


SAMUEL  CROPPER,  70,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C 
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THE  "QUEBEC”  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINE, 


With  Roxby  &  Walker  s  Patent  Taking-off  Apparatus. 


THIS  MACHINE  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  surpass  any 
yet  introduced  for  LITHOGRAPHING  purposes;  and,  by  the  recent  addition  of 
the  above  Patent  Taking-off  Apparatus,  of  an  entirely  new  description  (not  shown  in  the 
illustration),  is  now  by  far  the  most  efficient  machine  in  the  market. 

The  advantages  of  this  Motion  over  others  for  the  same  purpose  are  its 
greater  compactness,  extreme  simplicity,  its  occupying  little  space,  and  entirely 
dispensing  with  the  taking-off  hoy.  The  apparatus,  when  not  required,  can  he 
instantly  raised  out  of  the  way  hy  the  feeding-hoy,  and  the  machine  used  in  the 
ordinary  way.  ________ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

E.  W.  ROXBY,  QUEBEC  FOUNDRY,  MEADOW  LANE,  LEEDS, 

WHERE  A  MACHINE  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  SEEN. 


A  Machine  is  also  on  view  in  London,  and  can  be  seen  on  application  to  our  London 
Agents,  A.  J.  BICKMORE  &  CO.,  17,  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C., 
from  whom  all  particulars  can  be  obtained. 
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STATIOITES.S’  StriTIJE.IES. 

JOHN  HEATH 

(The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in  Stationers’  Sundries), 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  STREET  PARADE,  BIRMINGHAM 


SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearly  every  Article  they  require. 
Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Orders. 

Free  Delivery  to  London  Agents  twice  a  week. 


WILLIAM  IB  O  S  HZ  1E3  , 


Manufacturing  Chemist, 

126,  COBURG  ROAD,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  PATENT  LYE  PREPARATION  (as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty’s  Printing  Office) 
for  effectually  cleaning  Type,  Rollers,  and  Blankets,  without  injury  to  the  Material  or  Hands;  and  at  a  saving  of  100 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  Pearlash,  Potash,  or  any  article  now  in  use. 


PRINTING  OFFICES  SUPPLIED  WITH  MACHINE  RAGS  AND  COTTON  WASTE  FOR  WIPINGS. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


Photographic  Copying. 
Chromo-Lithography. 


LITHO-PHOTOGRAPHIC 

INSTITUTE. 


Lithographic  Drawings. 
General  Printing. 


492,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


- 


The  Litho-Photographic  Institute,  after  extensive  alterations  on  its  Premises,  is  now  prepared  to  execute 
Orders  in  all  the  various  branches  of  Litho-Photography.  Of  those  various  branches,  which  are  innumerable,  we  refer 
only  to  a  few. 

FOR  PUBLISHERS,  to  illustrate  Scientific  or  other  Publications. 

FOR  ARTISTS,  to  reproduce  or  copy  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  other  Print. 

FOR  MUSEUMS,  valuable  Old  Books,  Manuscripts,  Music,  Autographs,  &c. 

FOR  MAP-MAKING,  for  Copying  or  Reducing  Maps. 

FOR  ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERS,  Plans,  Architectural  and  Engineering,  Drawings,  &c.,  all  such 
copies  or  re-producings  being  real  facsimiles  of  the  original. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  and  PATTERN  BOOKS,  surpassing  any  other  process  in  exactness  and  nature-like 
eproductions  of  the  different  objects. 

VERY  IMPORTANT  FOR  STATIONERS’  Autographic  Letters  and  Circulars. 


tzeezej  itststit-jte 

IS  ALSO  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ORDERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Photographic  Drawing  and  Printing, 

ALBERT-TYPE,  AUTOTYPE,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY;  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  AND  COPYING  (SPECIALLY), 

An  Inspection  of  Samples  at  the  above  address  is  respectfully  requested. 
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“  THE  MINERVA;’  sgs  THE  CROPPER, 

Is  the  Original  Platen  Machine  of  which  all  others  are  imitations.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Elegant, 
Compact,  and  Speedy  Platen  Machine  ever  introduced.  It  is  now  made,  in  all  its 
sizes,  from  entirely  new  Models  which  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

MORE  THAN  SIX  THOUSAND  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Aduantages  of  the  “MINERVA  ’’  over  all  other  Machines : — 

1.  — SIMPLICITY  of  Construction,  Compactness,  Strength. 

2.  — DISTRIBUTION  :  this  is  effected  by  the  revolving  Discs  (Patented),  and  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Machine 

as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

3.  — The  IMPRESSION  may  be  regulated  by  a  SINGLE  SCREW,  and  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

4.  — REGISTER  is  secured  by  a  Locking  Apparatus  (Patented),  which  secures  the  Platen  so  firmly,  while  the  impression 

is  given,  that  SLURRING  is  IMPOSSIBLE. 


The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  Testimonials  receiued : — 


“We  run  the  small  Machine  at  1,800  per  hour  for  general  work.” — Bemrose  & 
Sons. 

“  I  have  had  a  lad  printing  2,000  an  hour  on  one  of  them.” — Charles  Eagle. 

“  I  consider  it  unequalled  in  ease  of  working,  clearness  of  impression,  and  speed.” 
— H .  S.  Cowell. 

“  I  think  the  Trade  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing  the  Machine.” — 
Ed.  Verrall. 

“  We  are  sorry  we  did  not  possess  her  sooner.”— Moat  &  Walker. 


“  Gives  us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” — McCorquodale  &  Co. 

“The  best  Machine  for  small  jobbing-work  extant.” — Clulow  &  Son. 

“  It  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.” — Bowles  &  Sons. 

“  I  would  not  exchange  your  Machine  for  any  other  which  is  in  the  field.” — • 
Samuel  Johnson. 

“No  jobbing-office  is  perfect  without  your  economical  and  unique  Machine.”— 
Curtis  Brothers  &  Towner. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

H.  S.  CROPPER  &  CO.,  HOCKLEY  MILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Or  at  the  London  Depot,  20,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

BRASS  BULB  OTTTTBlE;S,  PBimTEBS7  SMITHS, 

AND 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRIUTIIG  MATERIALS. 


Improved  Invariable  Composing  Sticks,  Indestructible  Brass  Space  Lines,  Curved  Brass  Rules  and  Space  Lines,  and  other  valuable  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Printing  Appliances.  Invented  and  manufactured  by 

J.  S.  COOK  Z,  SON,  112,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Price  List  and  Specimen  Book  of  Brass  Rules,  Src.  Src.,  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps. 


ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEAES. 


B,.  J.  SCOTT, 

Awarded  Honourable  Mention,  Three  Prize  Medals,  and  Certificate,  International  Exhibition,  1872, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ENGRAVERS’  BLOCKS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK  WORK. 

A  large  Stock  of  Wood  is  kept  in  finished  and  advanced  states  of  Manufacture,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Orders  in  short  periods  of  time. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  REPARATIONS  SKILFULLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

As  all  kinds  of  work  with  which  he  is  entrusted  are  done  under  his  personal  superintendence,  satisfaction  can  be  guaranteed. 

8,  WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


HENRY  SMITH  &  CO., 

DIE  SINKERS,  ENGRAVERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  EMBOSSERS,  AND  PRESS  MAKERS, 
3  EOTJBHEIE^IIE  STB3ET,  ZFLLLEIET  STBEET,  IE. G. 

TWO  AND  THREE-LETTER  MONOGRAM  DIES  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 
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FURNIVAL  &  CO.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  prepared  to 
GUARANTEE  that  their  PATENT  “EXPRESS”  LITHO  MACHINE  will 
REGISTER  more  ACCURATELY  and  produce  better  work  than  any  other  Machine  in  the 
Market. 

It  has  frequently  been  tested  against  the  Machines  of  other  Makers,  and  in  all  such 
cases  we  have  been  favoured  with  REPEAT  ORDERS,  which  is  the  most  practical  proof 
we  can  give  of  their  great  superiority. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


2,  Redcliffe  Street,  Bristol,  July  4,  1874. 

Dear  Sirs, 

In  reply  to  yours,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  NINE  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 
MACHINES  we  have  of  your  make,  continue  to  give  us  the  most  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  will  thank  you 
to  send  us  FIVE  MORE,  same  as  last,  as  soon  as  convenient. 


Messrs.  FURNIVAL  &  CO., 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Manchester.  _ 

The  following  are  amongst  the 


Robinson,  E.  S.  &  A.,  &  Co.,  Bristol  .  .  .  .14 

Blacklock,  H.,  &  Co.,  Manchester . 6 

Desbarats,  Geo.,  Montreal . 5 

Brodie,  T.  &  J.,  &  Co.,  Dublin  ......  4 

Johnson,  R.,  Manchester  . . 3 

Sharp,  Jos.  ,,  3 

Semor,  T.j  Denton . 3 

Falkner,  Geo.,  &  Son,  Manchester . 2 


And  oblige,  yours  very  truly, 

E.  S.  &  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 


who  have  the  “EXPRESS  ”  in  use: — 


Macgregor,  A.,  Liverpool . 2 

Gilmour  &  Dean,  Glasgow  .......  2 

Brook,  Jos.,  Huddersfield . 2 

Standidge  &  Co.,  London . 2 

Graham,  T.  &  R.,  Paisley  .  '  .  .  .  .  .  .2 

Reeves  &  Co.,  London . 2 

Dickes,  W.  ,,  . 2 

ETC.  ETC.  ETC. 


UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  AT  WORK  IN  MANCHESTER. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS,  TESTIMONIALS,  ETC.,  POST  FREE. 


Works:  52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester, 
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DEGENEB  'WEILEB, 

23,  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

AND 

No.  4,  SHOE  LANE,  HOLBOEN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C., 

INVENTORS  AND  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

“LIBERTY” 

T  El  -A.  D  L  E  PEINTIITG  MACHITTES. 


First  Premium,  World’s  Fair,  London,  1860;  Paris, 

The  following 
are  a  few  of 
the  numerous 
ac/uantagesof 
this  Press  over 
all  others : — 

Simplicity  of 
Construction  ; 

Durability  and 
Strength  of  Build ; 

Ease  in  Running ; 
the  abilityto  Print 
a  Forme  as  large 
as  can  be  locked 
up  in  the  Chase ; 

Convenience  of 
Making  Ready, 

Adjusting,  or 
Cleaning;  Facility 
of  Correcting  a 
Forme  without 
removing  it  from 


1867 ;  and  Vienna  Weltausstellung,  1873. 

Three  Rollers  may  be  used 
for  Inking  a  Forme.  These  are 
held  in  Stationary  Fixtures, 
without  Springs,  and  are  Readily 
Removed  by  the  Operator  with¬ 
out  Soiling  his  fingers.  Size 
No.  2  has  a  special  arrangement 
for  printing  Cards,  by  which 
means  cards  are  dropped  into  a 
box  below,  or  may,  at  will,  be 
retained  on  the  platen,  for  ex¬ 
amination.  While  the  impression 
is  being  taken,  the 
forme,  the  platen, 
and  the  ink-dis¬ 
tributing  table  are 
broughtbeforethe 
eye  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  and  the 
inking  rollers  are 
always  in  sight. 
The  face  of  the 
bed  never  moves 
beyond  the  verti¬ 
cal  line,  therefore 
no  type  can  drop 
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***  A  large  Assortment  of  Second-hand  Presses,  Machines,  and  Tools  of  every  description,  for  Bookbinders  and  Stationers, 

always  on  hand. 


ETTG-H/AYEFuS7  BOX-WOOD  BLOCKS. 

♦  CHARLES  T.  WELLS, 

INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  BOLTED  AND  AMALGAMATED  BLOCKS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK-WORK. 

Awarded  Prize  Medal  (Paris,  1867)  for  Excellence  of  Workmanship.  Established  Thirty-Six  Years. 

_  DEALER  IN  INDIA  PAPER,  & *c.,  &>c. 


H  AMP  SON  &  B  ETT R  I  D  6  E ,  47  and  48,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

BU  L  I  KT  G  M  ACHHsTBS.. 


to 

H*  l-l  h-*  I™4 
<!  O)  Ul  ^ 
t-i-  M 

Oi  o  o 

o  o  o  o 
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PARSONS  AND  DAVIS’S 

“GRAPHIC”  PRINTING  MACHINE. 

A  NEW 

SINGLE  CYLINDER  ONE  OR  TWO  FEEDER  MACHINE, 

Combining,  amongst  others,  the  following  advantages : 

Perfect  Solidity  of  Pressure,  Good  Inking,  Accurate  Eegister, 

And  the  Sheet  delivered  the  same  side  as  Fed  in,  with  the-  Printed  side  upwards. 

The  above-named  Machine  has  been  specially  designed  and  constructed  for  Heavy 

CUT  FORMES  and  Fine  BOOK  WORK. 

The  FIRST  MACHINE  is  now  at  work  on  “THE  GRAPHIC,” 

Printing  2,000  per  Hour, 

FROM  ONE  FORME  AND  ONE  SET  OF  “OVERLAYS.” 

The  “  Overlays  ”  required  for  the  Heaviest  Cut  Forme  on  this  Machine  are  only  of  the 
same  thickness  that  is  used  at  Press,  so  that  much  time  is  saved  in  “  making  ready.” 

Every  impression  is  perfectly  free  from  any  kind  of  “  slur  ”  or  “  dip  ”  at  the  edges. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

IB.  "W.  DAVIS,  ENTG-I1TEER,, 

LOWER  KENNINGTON  LANE,  LONDON,  S.E. 


PRINTING  INKS. 


JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  TARNISH  MANUFACTURERS, 

38,  EAEEINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS:  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 


New  Press  Series  of 

CIRCULAB  POINTED  IPIEiKTS 

Neither  Scratch  on  the  Paper,  nor  Spurt  the  Ink,  the  Points  being  Rounded  by  an  entirely  new  Process. 

RETAIL  PRICES. 

Per  Gross.  Per  Box  of 

The  Echo,  Post,  and  Herald  Pens .  Is.  9d.  3  d>z.  Pens,  6d. 

The  Figaro,  Gazette,  Lancet,  Magazine,  Punch,  and  Globe  Pens  .  2s.  6d.  2  ,,  6d. 

The  Mail,  Review  and  Times  Pens  .  .  3s.  6d.  ij  ,,  6d. 

SAMPLE  BOXES  OF  2  DOZEN  ASSORTED  PENS,  Bd.  PER  BOX,  FOR  TRIAL  BEFORE  MAKING  A  PERMANENT  SELECTION. 

ELEGANT  SHOW  CASES,  with  Stock  value  f~g.  2 s.  3 d.,  subject  to  Trade  Discount, 

the  Case  being  supplied  ON  LOAN. 


London  Agent  :  Mr.  W.  V.  NALTY,  12,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
Works  :  401  to  410,  NEW  JOHN  ST.  WEST,  BIRMINGHAM, 
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PRINTING  INKS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED. 

JOHN  KIDD  &  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO  BENJAMIN.  SMITH  &*  SON,  ORIGINAL  AND  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


Newspaper  Ink, 

Unsurpassed  for  richness  of  colour,  freedom  in  working  perfectly  pure,  and  free  from  grit.  Covers  more  space  than  any  other 
manufactured,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  “  Hoe,”  “Walter,”  “Victory,”  and  other  Fast  Machines. 

Standard  Bookwork  Ink, 

The  permanent  brilliant  Jet  Black  is  unchanged  by  time  or  the  action  of  any  climate,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Trade 
and  Shippers  to  foreign  countries. 

Coloured  Inks 

Of  every  Shade  and  Description,  manufactured  on  the  shortest  notice  by  steam  power,  and  Shippers  supplied  on  the  very  best 
terms. 

Lithographic  Inks  &  Varnishes 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 


FOREIGN  DEPOTS : 

PARIS,  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CALCUTTA,  BOMBAY,  MADRAS, 

NAPLES,  So.  Xc. 

All  Letters,  Orders,  and  Remittances  to  be  addressed  to 

7,  WINE-OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FACTORY  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  OLD  FORD,  BOW. 
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P^HsTTE^S5  ROLLERS. 


Prices— 6ld.  and  9d.  per  lb.  Net. 


The  greatest  care  continues  to  be  used  both  in  the  selection  of  the  ingredients  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  Compositions.  They  will  always  re-melt.  Roller-surface  always 
Tacky.  The  result  of  Many  Years’  Experience.  A  Trial  is  respectfully  solicited. 


Samples ,  with  every  Information  and  References,  sent  post-free  on  application  to 

AMOR  SPOOR  DON  NISON, 

PRINTERS'  ENGINEER , 

109,  PILGRIM  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


IMPROVED  PRINTERS’- ROLLERS. 


FOR  MACHINE  ROLLERS,  ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 


PATENT  ROLLER-COMPOSITION  FOR  PRESS-ROLLERS, 


EIGHTPENCE  PER  POUND. 

Rollers  Renewed  with  New  Patent  at  One-half  more  than  ordinary  Composition. 


MACHINE -ROLLERS  RENEWED  AND  RETURNED  ONE  CLEAR  DAY  AFTER  BEING  RECEIVED. 

Press-Rollers  Exchanged  from  Stock  in  good  condition,  quite  ready  for  use. 


H.&  S.  supply  Rollers  by  Contract,  their  Clients  having  the  option  of  changing  them  as 

often  as  they  wish,  without  extra  charge. 


PRINTING-MACHINE,  ROLLER,  AND  MATERIAL  MANUFACTORY, 

“FLEET”  WORKS,  25,  FARRINGDON  ST.,  LONDON,- E.C. 
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Published  on  the  1 5  th  of  each  Month,  4 to.,  in  Wrapper,  price  6d. 

Annual  Subscription,  6s.  post-free  ( payable  in  advance). 


T  Ii  E 

Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  AND  FINE-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Paper-Making,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  WAS  COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1875, 


rTTHE  LITHOGRAPHER  (Established  in  1870)  and  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  (Established  in  1873) 
X  are  now  amalgamated.  The  combined,  journal  forms  a  medium  of  communication  between  all  who 
are  associated  with  the  Art  of  Printing  in  its  manifold  forms.  Having  no  separate  interest  to  serve,  it  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  one  class  or  trade,  but  deals  with  every  topic  impartially  and  fearlessly. 

The  Lithographer  and  The  Printing  Times  have,  severally,  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  value 
and  interest  of  their  contents.  Writers  of  experience  and  special  knowledge  have  been  engaged  as  contri¬ 
butors,  while  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  Scientific  and  Art  world  have  co-operated  with  the  conductors  to 
render  the  journal  a  complete  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the  current  progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The 
best  features  of  both  magazines  are  retained,  and  the  increase  of  the  constituency  and  the  field  of  labour 
involved  in  the  amalgamation  will,  it  is  hoped,  strengthen  and  enhance  the  interest  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  in  several  important  departments. 

Especial  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  new  modes  of  Automatic  Engraving  which  are  being 
introduced  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and  illustrations  of  their  capabilities,  with  full 
details  of  their  practical  working,  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  which  are  treated  of  are,  the  Press,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  by  Government  Departments,  &c. ;  the  Law  of  Copyright  as  it  affects  Newspaper 
Proprietors,  Authors,  Publishers,  Type  Founders,  &c. ;  the  advances  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing;  the 
production  of  New  Publications,  an  account  of  all  New  Inventions,  a  Chronicle  of  passing  events;  the 
operations  of  Workmen’s  Unions  and  Combinations  among  Manufacturers,  &c.  Its  pages  are  open  to  the 
free  discussion  of  all  questions  upon  which  its  readers  may  desire  to  interchange  opinions  by  way  of 
Correspondence. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  in,  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  and  to  render  it 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  support  of  Lithographers,  Letterpress  Printers,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and 
Literary  Men  generally. 

Being  a  thoroughly  established  Journal,  whose  contents  are  carefully  read  and  preserved,  and  possessing 
a  large  and  increasing  circulation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  presents 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Type  Founders, 
Printers’  Engineers,  Inventors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the  art  of  Printing  in  its 
various  branches. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  New  Series  was  commenced,  “A  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHY,”  as  well  as  “A  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY,”  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  seen  on  perusal. 

OFFICE:  74,  75,  X  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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PRIZE  MEDAL 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

1862. 

PARSONS,  FLETCHER,  &  CO., 

PRINTING  INK  MAKERS. 


EXPORT  DEPARTMENT  : 

From  the  lengthened  experience  Parsons,  Fletcher,  &  Co.  have  had  in  the  Export  Trade,  and  from  the  fact  that  their  Inks 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  enabled  to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  requirements  of  all  climates,  and  to  every 
description  of  work.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  for  Exporters,  who  may  confide  their  orders  to  P.  F.  &  Co.  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  The  Export  Trade  has  for  some  years  been  made  a  speciality  by  this  house,  and  the  steady  increase  of  this 
department  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  their  success  in  that  direction. 


LONDON: 


10,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.,  AND  GRAVEL  LANE,  SOUTHWARK,  8.E. 
H,  .MARI  NO  NFS  FRENCH  PERFECTING  PRESS, 

With  Apparatus  for  Set-off  Sheet,  for  Bookwork  and  Illustrations  of  the  finest  description. 


To  print  a  Square  of  Weight. 

Sheet.  Machine.  cwt. 

Double  Demy  ......  35  x  22^  12.0  x  6.8  70 

Double  Royal  .  40  x  25  13.0  x  7.3  78 

Four  Crown .  41^  x  30  14.6  x  7.6  86 

Four  Demy  .  45  x  35  17-0  x  8-o  105 

Four  Royal  . .  50  x  40  18.0  x  8.6  130 

Extra  Size .  58J  x  42  18.6  x  9.4  '  140 


Many  of  these  Presses  are  at  work  in  the  best  Printing  Offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

For  Prices  and  Testimonials  apply  to 

A.  SAUVEE,  Sole  Agent, 

22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


DALLASTYPE  AND  DALLAST1NT, 

I  HAVE  succeeded,  after  ten  years’  research,  in  producing  a  practical  process  of  Photographic  Engraving,  whereby  PHOTOGRAPHS 
PROM  NATURE  AND  DRAWINGS  IN  FLAT  TINTS  can  be  rendered  as  Blocks,  printable  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the 
common  Type  Press,  either  with  or  without  Letterpress  matter,  in  combined  Colours  or  in  Monochrome. 

The  process,  with  a  suitable  modification,  is  applicable  also  to  Copperplate  Printing,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  my  Photelectric  Process  intro¬ 
duced  thirteen  years  ago.  The  Photelectric  Process  and  the  new  Block  Process  will  henceforth  be  known  as  DALLASTINT,  which  is  a 
species  of  aquatint  capable  of  rendering  fine  and  almost  microscopic  detail  and  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  tint. 

My  proposal  to  divulge  the  Dallastype  to  500  Subscribers,  at  R'lo  each,  is  hereby  withdrawn. 

As  the  application  of  DALLASTINT  to  the  production  of  blocks  enormously  increases  the  commercial  uses  of  the  Dallas  Methods  of 
Photographic  Engraving,  as  well  as  the  number  of  persons  who  could  benefit  directly  by  working  the  processes,  which  are  also  easily  carried  out, 
I  should  require  for  divulging  the  DALLASTYPE  and  DALLASTINT  not  less  than  one  thousand  subscribers  at  £50  each. 

A  Prospectus  entering  more  in  detail  will  be  shortly  ready.  No  money  to  be  paid  in  advance  until  within  one  month  of  the  day  on  which 
the  united  processes  may  be  divulged. 

Subscribers’  Names  will  be  received  during  the  next  Twelve  Months. 
A  SELECTION  OF  SPECIMENS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWO  SHILLINGS  IN  STAMPS. 


DUNCAN  C.  DALLAS, 

DALLASTYPE  ENGRAVING,  PRINTING,  AND  PUBLISHING  WORKS, 

362,  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD,  KING’S  CROSS,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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TYPE  FOUNDERS,  MACHINE  MAKERS, 

ritttyr^  Jurats,  anti  printer^  §tcrki|?s, 

10,  BEAR  YARD,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S 

jlutfinj 


This  Machine  is  recommended  to  the  Trade  as  a  thoroughly 
well-made,  substantial,  and  very  powerful  apparatus,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  modern  improvements,  and  is  supplied  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  of  any  “  Guillotine”  in  the  market. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S  PATENT 

“SIM 

LEAD  AND  BRASS  RULE  CUTTER. 


This  very  useful  and  popular  Lead  and  Brass  Buie  Cutter  does 
its  work  with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  It  is  so  contrived  as 
not  to  require  fastening  to  the  table  or  bulk,  being  quite  portable. 
It  is  so  simple  that  the  youngest  apprentice  may  use  it,  and  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  machines  at  four  times  its  price. 

Price  22s.  6d,  each. 


G.  &  CO- 

ARE  THE 

2?nlc  mil  pannf;u;tiim;!i  «fl  the  dfiti[iiititi^m*  Tin[nitui;e. 

This  Furniture  is  confidently  recommended  as  superior  to  anything  in  the  market  for  making  Curves  and  Scrolls.  It  is  cast 
on  a  square  body,  thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  waste  of  material  in  justification.  Eecently,  several  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it,  whereby  letters  or  straight  lines  may  he  worked  immediately  above  or  below  the  curve,  and  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  a  nonpareil.  No  less  than  Thirty-six  different  Designs  may  be  formed  with  a  Set  of  the  Curves — thus  giving  a  larger  variety 
than  any  other  similar  appliance. 

Price  for  the  Set  of  CURVILINEAR  FURNITURE,  supplied  in  a  neat  Box,  24s. 

ESTIMATES  given  for  FITTING  UP  OFFICES,  from  an  Amateur  Office  to  a  Newspaper. 

OFFICES  VALUED  AND  PURCHASED. 

KS*  EXPORT  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  Z,  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 


23  6,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


AMERIOAU  O  IE3I  IR,  O  IMI  O  IP  _A.  IF  IE  IR,  S 


OF  HIGHEST  GRADE  ONLY. 


The  following  Sizes  and  Weights  kept  in  Stock  at  New  York  Warehouses  of  SMOOTHEST  (Ivory)  Finish,  both  in  Sized  or  Chromo, 

and  also  in  Unsized  or  Plate. 


19  x  24  . .  50,  60,,  70,  80,  and  100  lb. 

22  x  28  .  70,  80,  100,  and  120  lb. 

24  x  30  .  80,  100,  120,  and  140  lb. 


24  x  36  .  80,  100,  120,  140,  and  160  lb. 

26  x  38  .  100,  120,  140,  160,  and  180  lb. 

All  other  Sizes  and  Weights  promptly  furnished. 


All  Orders  can  be  promptly  filled  by  first  Fast  Steamer. 

For  Samples  and  Prices,  address  to  VICTOR  E.  MAUGER, 


ROLE  AGENT  FOR  THE 


c  c 


V  I  O  T  O  IR,  77 

TRADE  Jjgp, - >-  MARK. 

IMD  CHROMO  PAPERS, 


PLATE 

Nos.  106,  108,  110,  and  112,  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Write  to  TILLOTSON  &  SON,  Evening  News  Office, 
Bolton,  for  Specimens  of 

Stereotype  Columns. — Domestic 

News,  Tales,  Varieties,  Comig  Papers  Column,  &c.,  &c. 
Terms  and  Prices  upon  Application.  Applications  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  copy  of  Newspaper.  Newspaper  Proprietors  desirous  to 
arrange  for  simultaneous  publications,  Stories  by  Eminent  Novelists, 
can  do  so  by  communicating  with  Tillotson  &  Son,  Evening  News, 
Bolton. 


Wanted  to  Purchase,  a  Hoe’s 

ROTARY  MACHINE,  4,  6,  or  8-feeder.  Must  be  Cheap, 
in  Good  Condition,  and  have  Complete  Set  of  Type-beds,  Rules,  &c. 
— Address,  Printer,  Care  of  Mr.  G.  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

I  ithographic  Printing  Business 

FOR  SALE,  in  a  Large  Town  in  SUSSEX.  No  Opposition. 
Net  Profit,  ^300  Annually.  ^400  required. — Mr.  Goulden,  Valuer, 
271,  High  Holborn,  London. 


T°,  Lithographers. — Wanted,  an 

efficient  MAN,  well  up  in  all  branches  of  Lithography,  to 
take  charge  of  a  small  business,  which  is  capable  of  rapid  extension 
under  good  management. — Address,  stating  qualifications  and  all 
particulars,  to  “Senefelder,”  Office  of  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 


LITHO.  MACHINE. 


por  Sale. — A  Waddie’s  Treadle, 

to  print  a  Stone  10J  x  6.  As  good  as  new. — Apply  to 
W.  C.  Clerk  &  Son,  Journal  Office,  Dunfermline. 


Y^anted  by  a 


Firm 


of  Manu- 


FACTURING  STATIONERS,  a  GENTLEMAN  having 
a  Thorough,  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Trade  in  all  its  branches, 
to  take  the  entire  control  of  the  MANUFACTURING  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  and  specially  to  see  to  the  Quick  Despatch  of  Orders,  and 
to  the  General  Excellence  of  Workmanship. — Address,  F.  C., 
8,  Chatham-terrace,  Larkhall-rise,  Clapham,  S.W.  - 


Xhe  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour-Work. 

TO  ENGRAVERS. 

A  Young  Man  who  will  be  out  of 

his  Apprenticeship  October  1st,  wants  a  SITUATION  as 
IMPROVER  to  the  JOBBING-ENGRAVING.— Address,  J.,  at 
Office  of  this  Paper. 
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YWood  Engraving  Taught  by  an 

*  *  able  PROFESSOR,  the  Author  of  two  Handbooks  on  the 
Art.  — For  terms  apply  to  Mr.  Gilks,  ii,  King’s-road,  Bedford-row, 
London,  W.C. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.— Mr.  GILKS,  Author  of  two  Handbooks 
on  the  Art,  gives  PRIVATE  LESSONS  at  his  Studio,  11,  King’s- 
road,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 


LITOISTS’  ITTICS, 

Prize  Medal,  Paris,  1867  ;  Hon.  Mention,  1862. 

Medal  of  Merit,  Vienna,  1873. 

ue-Black  Writing  and  Copying 

FLUIDS  ;  also  MACHINE  RULING  INKS.  Samples 
and  Prices  on  application.  Works  :  Park  Street,  Cheetham, 
Manchester.  London  Depot :  79,  Watling  Street. 


Just  published,  price  is.  6d. 

ie  Official  Handbook  of  New 

ZEALAND.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  C.M.G. 
Illustrated  with  two  maps,  seven  photographs,  and  twenty- five  wood 
engravings.  Price  Eighteenpence.  Printed  and  published  for  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  Great 
Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 


Published  Weekly,  24  pp.,  Imperial  Folio, 

L’ART, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  will  publish  annually  60  fine  Engravings,  of  which  52  will  be 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
'They  ate  printed  on  plate  paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  a 
wrapper.  The  year’s  numbers  will  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages 
each,  besides  title-pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented 
gratuitously  to  subscribers. 

Paris  :  HIPPOLYTE  HEYMANN,  3,  Chaussee  d’Antin. 


In  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell ;  Bickers  &  Son,  I,  Leicester-square ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly  j  Aug.  Siegle,  Leadenhall-street. 


Important  to  Letterpress  Printers. 

Jjraus  Items 

Is  an  indispensable  Monthly  Journal  for  all  the  Letterpress  Printers  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  specially  prepared  for  Printers. 

Price  2d.  5  post  free;  3s.  per  annum.  Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
fndnth,  and  circulates  between  3,000  and  4,000  copies.  Also  cheapest 
and  best  medium  for  Advertisements  for  everything  connected  with  the 
'trade.  Published  by  William  Dorrington,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
at  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Office,  12  &  13,  Red  Lion- 
fcourt,  FleeDstreet,  London.  Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  and  judge  for 
^ourselves ;  post  free,  Threepence. 


ZORN,  BAHNSON  &  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

9  &  11,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS.  ")  Specially  manufactured  fbr  Litlio- 
FINE  DRY  COLOURS.  )  graphic  Priutina, 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


ELECTROTYPES  OF  SUPERIOR 

Wood  Engravings.4 — The  Pub¬ 

lishers  of  the  Art  Journal  respectfully  announce  that  they 
have  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  Stock  of  Wood  Engravings,  which 
have  appeared  in  that  J ournal  and  in  other  illustrated  works  issued  by 
them  ;  and  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  Electrotypes  of  the 
best  quality  from  any  of  these  Blocks,  at  the  rate  of  Ninepence  per 
square  inch  (with  a  few  exceptions).  The  Electrotypes  will  be  delivered 
ready  for  printing,  and  guaranteed  to  work  equally  as  well  as  the 
original  Wood  Engravings.  They  comprise  several  complete  Series, 
in  addition  to  a  large  miscellaneous  collection,  amounting  in  all  to 

About  Twenty-five  Thousand. 

Copies  of  the  whole  maybe  seen,  at  any  time,  at  VIRTUE  &  CO.’S, 
294,  City-road,  London ;  or  further  information  will  be  furnished  by 
Post  to  inquirers. 

A  very  extensive  Stock  of  Engraved  STEEL  PLATES,  in  good 
condition,  is  also  available  for  printing  from  on  -very  moderate 
Terms. 


TO  PROPRIETORS  OF  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR  SALE, 

ELECTROTYPES 

OF  UPWARDS  OF 

80,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Illustrated  Classified  Catalogues  may  now  be  had. 
Price  4s.  Address  : 

Messrs.  CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN, 

La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


SECOisriD-H:A.i^rr) 

AND 

NEW  PRINTING  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FOUR-DEMY  FAST  PERFECTING  MACHINE,  by  Dryden. 
A  DOUBLE-DEMY  BREMNER  MACHINE. 

A  DOUBLE-DEMY  MAIN’S  MACHINE. 

A  DOUBLE-DEMY  DESIDERATUM. 

A  PATENT  CARD-PRINTING  MACHINE,  to  print  without 
ink.  Will  print  100  per  minute,  and  was  exhibited  and  worked 
in  the  Exhibition ;  also  Cases  and  Type  for  the  above  machine. 

A  first-class  INK  MILL,  cheap. 

A  26-in.  DIAGONAL  CUTTING  MACHINE.  Second-hand. 

A  26-in.  VERTICAL  ,,  ,,  by  Dawson  of 

Otley. 

A  20-in.  CUTTING  MACHINE,  by  Dawson  of  Otley,  with  four 
knives. 

An  l8-in.  ,,  „  by  Wilson. 

A  3-H.P.  VERTICAL  ENGINE  and  BOILER.  The  Boiler  new. 
A  4-H.P.  „  „  „ 

An8-H.P.  ,,  ,,  ,,  by  Middleton. 

A  SUPER-ROYAL  ALBION  PRESS,  by  Ilopkinson  &  Cope. 
TWO  „  COLUMBIANS. 

A  DEMY  ALBION,  new,  by  Hopkinson  &  Cope. 

A  „  COLUMBIAN. 

A  „  STANHOPE. 

Several  LITHO  PRESSES. 

TWO  GALLEY  PRESSES. 

Several  CYLINDRICAL  INKING  TABLES. 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  in  Stock  from  2  to  12-h.p. 


MACHINES,  PRESSES,  &c„  PURCHASED. 


JOHN  ESSON,  ENGINEER,  ETC., 

10,  JOHNSON’S  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  and 
4,  PEMBERTON  ROW,  GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C; 
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PAUL  GUTIKE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BRONZE  POWDERS 

In  all  Colours  and  Qualities,  from  4s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  lb, 

Rich  Gold,  Pale  Gold,  Green  Gold,  Orange,  Citron, 
Green,  Silver,  Copper,  Eire-Copper,  Etg, 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 

Samples  free  on  Application. 


G.  M  1 1  NTOShTS 
PLATE  TRANSFER  INK. 

8s.  6d.  per  lb.  Easy  to  pull  and  transfer.  Clear  and  strong  on  stone. 

Transfer  Paper  for  Plate,  Stone,  or  Type. 

3s.  per  quire  demy  ;  half  ream,  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 

THE  BEST  X3ST  THE  M^.B,h'eT. 

Terms— Net  Gash. 

7,  KILLERMONT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  &  CATALOGUES 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 


£  vO 
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ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD  AND  STEREOTYPER, 

130,  FLEET  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(Ssfimaits  for  tfrerjr  gtgfrS  ptisti  of  Mart  rrluru  of 


D.  J.  ANDERSON 

WAS  IN  STOCK 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ELECTROTYPES 

For  every  purpose,  including 

Portraits  of  most  of  the  Popular  Characters  of  the  Day. 


Before  having  the  smallest  amount  of  Bugraving  done,  write 
for  Estimates  and  Specimens  as  above. 


iff 


%  “  Cim.es 


ft 

J 


J.  Z  B.  DELLAGANA 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 


STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 


AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  sire,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.B. — Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 


L.  COR  N  ELISSEN  E,  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 

COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
paris.  LITHOGRAPHY.  Vienna. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO, 


1867. 


JfitjiogrBpjju:  Paiwials. 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,-&c. 
List  of  Prices  on  Application. 


TbENEZER  BACON  &  SON 

lii  m  c  .\  r  r  m  r  d  k  i  r  m  r  d  aw  r  d  C 


V 


im«Llxul.iU.nnL  uiviint  lii  ' nLj 1 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 

Writing,  Ornamental,  Anti-forgery,  Machine,  &  General  Engravers  for 
Copperplate,  hitfro,  or  Letterpress  Printing. 


Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls 
Backgrounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Seales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 


PRINTING  INKS. 

JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS , 

38,  FAERINGDON  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WQRKSi  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  ink,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 

LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing  Machines,  &c. ,  also  for 
Burning  purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered 
pure  -and  brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 


GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

127,  HIGH  HOLBOHH,  LOHDOU,  W.  O. 


JTJSTIU  IB  HR,  O  W  IN"  IE 

Having  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PIANOS  expressly  for  exportation  to  extreme  climates,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  Instrument  which  combines  English  durability  and  soundness  with  first-class  quality  of  tone.  J ustin  Browne  can  refer  to  customers 
whom  he  has  supplied  in  New  Zealand,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Calcutta,  &c.,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  renewed  their 
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orders.  His  prices  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  low  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  Pianos,  and  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Houses  where 
the  same  degree  of  soundness  and  durability  is  studied,  the  reason  of  the  difference  being,  that  in  their  case,  selling  as  they  do  retail,  there  are 
heavy  expenses  for  Show  Rooms,  Advertising,  &c.,  which  as  a  Wholesale  Manufacturer  he  does  not  incur  ;  having  only  factory  expenses,  he  can 
offer  an  Equally  Good  Instrument  at  a  much  Lower  Figure.  Address — 


JUSTIN  BROWNE, 

PIANOFORTE  MANITEACTIJR/ER/, 

237  and  239,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
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BENJN  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

100  &  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING-,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets— Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  •  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tracing, 
for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 
TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds ; 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Bill-heads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes.  "  '  s 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  XNK[S,  Writing  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French -manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 

WILLIAM  MONNERY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers’  Blankets,  Machine  Tapes,  &c„ 

ALSO 

Leather  and  Gut  Driving  Bands. 

09,  SHOE  LJLItTIE,  FLEET  ST.,  LOIsTIOOISr. 

Maker  of  the  Treble  Milled  Blankets  for  News  and 

Lit  ho  Machines. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  &c., 
_  in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

“yrp'pr-pr — -  W.  H.  TILBY,  4,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT, 

■0-a  — — —  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 

‘nocinot  ‘xaaaxs  xaria  "  — — ■ — -NSf*  IE& 

‘JAinOD  33LIAQ  3NIM  ‘b  ‘A3TIX  ‘H  UW 

•}sod  jo  ujnjai  jrad  juas  sayeuipsg;  _ _ 

puis  ‘o;  papuajye  Xp’enpund  siapjQ  Xpuno^)  ‘SuiAuiSug;  poo^  Ajq-enb  isaq  ioj  apBiq,  aqj  ui  asnojj  jsaduaqa  aqj. 
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E.C. 


C3-. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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THE  “S.  CROPPER” 

PATENT  PLATEN  PRINTING  MACHINE 


TESTI  M  ON  IAL. 

Mr.  S.  Cropper,  London. 

SiR>— I  am  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  “  S.  Cropper  ”  Machine  that  I  intend,  though  unsolicited,  to  make  it  its 
own  medium  of  conveying  to  you  my  favourable  opinion.  With  it  I  purpose  printing  a  few  copies  of  this  testimonial,  to  place  at  your 
disposal,  whereby  your  clients  may  not  only  learn  the  result  of  my  experience  with  the  machine,  but  also  see  a  specimen  of  the  work  it 
will  produce.  The  machine  I  possess  is  seldom  idle,  and  the  whole  work  done  upon  it  is  executed  by  a  lad  under  15  years  of  age, 
including  the  making  ready,  I  had  supposed  that  the  machine  would  have  been  used  only  for  jobs  of  long  numbers,  but  the  ease  with  which 
formes  are  made  ready  has  called  it  into  requisition  for  every  job  of  foolscap  folio  size  and  under,  inasmuch  that  two  post  folio  presses,  which 
were  formerly  kept  constantly  going,  entailing  the  labour  of  four  hands,  are  now  entirely  dispensed  with. 

<(  Previous  to  purchasing  the  “S.  Cropper,”  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  another  machine,  similar  in  some  respects,  known  as  the 
“Minerva,”  though  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  “  Cropper.”  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  possess  the  “  Minerva,”  but  took  exception  to  its  diagonal 
movement,  which  I  considered  objectionable,  and  I  cannot  too  heartily  congratulate  myself  on  having  given  the  preference  to  the  horizontal 
movement  peculiar  to  the  “S.  Cropper.”  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  latter  are  :  1.  The  simplicity  of  manipulation.  2.  The  speed  at 
which  it  can  so  easily  be  worked.  3.  The  readiness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  colour  can  be  regulated  by  its  patent  Ink  Duct.  4.  The 
smooth  and  comparatively  noiseless  motion.  5,  The  limited  space  it  occupies,  and  its  general  cleanliness  and  beauty.  These  are  points  which 
should  recommend  it  to  every  jobbing  printer  who  desires  to  turn  out  his  work  expeditiously  and  economically.  To  one  who  has  a  good  run  of 
small  jobs,  the  “  S.  Cropper”  would  pay  itself  over  and  over  again  in  twelve  months. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  put  myself  in  correspondence  with  any  intending  purchaser,  and  explain  the  secret  of  my  success  in  making  so  young 
an  apprentice  complete  master  of  the  machine,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  The  average  speed  at  which  he  works  is  1,000  per  hour.  He  could 
and  would  work  much  faster  if  I  would  allow  it,  but  every  practical  printer  knows  that  moderation  is  the  surest  expedition. 

„  ,  .  ,  „  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

States  Arcade,  Guernsey,  January  6th,  1875.  F.  CLARKE. 
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SAMUEL  CROPPER,  70,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 
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“  THE  MINERVA,”  sf  THE  CROPPER, 

Is  the  Original  Platen  Machine  of  which  all  others  are  imitations.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Elegant, 
Compact,  and  Speedy  Platen  Machine  ever  introduced.  It  is  now  made,  in  all  its 
sizes,  from  entirely  new  Models  which  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

MORE  THAN  SIX  THOUSAND  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Advantages  of  the  “MINERVA  ”  over  all  other  Machines : — 

1.  — SIMPLICITY  of  Construction,  Compactness,  Strength. 

2.  — DISTRIBUTION  :  this  is  effected  by  the  revolving  Discs  (Patented),  and  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Machine 

as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

3.  — The  IMPRESSION  may  be  regulated  by  a  SINGLE  SCREW,  and  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

4.  — REGISTER  is  secured  by  a  Locking  Apparatus  (Patented),  which  secures  the  Platen  so  firmly,  while  the  impression 

is  given,  that  SLURRING  is  IMPOSSIBLE. 


The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  Testimonials  received : — 


"We  run  the  small  Machine  at  1,800  per  hour  for  general  work.” — Bemrose  & 
Sons. 

“  I  have  had  a  lad  printing  2,000  an  hour  on  one  of  them.” — Charles  Eagle. 

“  I  consider  it  unequalled  in  ease  of  working  clearness  of  impression,  and  speed.” 
— H.  S.  Cowell. 

"  I  think  the  Trade  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing  the  Machine.”— 
Ed.  Verrall. 

“  We  are  sorry  we  did  not  possess  her  sooner.”— Moat  &  Walker. 


“  Gives  us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” — McCorquodale  &  Co. 

“  The  best  Machine  for  small  jobbing-work  extant.”— Clulow  &  Son. 

“  It  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.” — Bowles  &  Sons. 

“  I  would  not  exchange  your  Machine  for  any  other  which  is  in  the  field.” — 
Samuel  Johnson. 

“No  jobbing-office  is  perfect  without  your  economical  and  unique  Machine.”— 
Curtis  Brothers  &  Towner. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

H,  S.  CROPPER  &  CO.,  HOCKLEY  MILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Or  at  the  London  Depot ,  20,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


J.  S.  COOK  &  SON, 

BBASS  BTTLE  CUTTERS,  PEIE-TEES’  S3VCTTIEIS, 

AND 

GENERAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRINTING  MATERIALS. 


Improved  Invariable  Composing  Sticks,  Indestructible  Brass  Space  Lines,  Curved  Brass  Rules  and  Space  Lines,  and  other  valuable  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Printing  Appliances.  Invented  and  manufactured  by 

J.  S.  COOK  Z  SON,  112,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Price  List  and  Specimen  Book  of  Brass  Rules ,  Src.  &c.,  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps. 


ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  DT  HI  .A.  S. 


R.  J.  SCOTT, 

Awarded  Honourable  Mention,  Three  Prize  Medals,  and  Certificate,  International  Exhibition,  1872, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ENGRAVERS’  BLOCKS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK  WORK. 

A  large  Stock  of  Wood  is  kept  in  finished  and  advanced  states  of  Manufacture,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Orders  in  short  periods  of  time. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  REPARATIONS  SKILFULLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

As  all  kinds  of  work  with  which  he  is  entrusted  are  done  under  his  personal  superintendence,  satisfaction  can  be  guaranteed. 

8,  WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


HENRY  SMITH  &  CO., 

DIE  SINKERS,  ENGRAVERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  EMBOSSERS,  AND  PRESS  MAKERS, 
3  BOTTVER/IB  STBBET,  IFTLiIEIET  STREET,  ZE.O. 

TWO  AND  THREE-LETTER  MONOGRAM  DIES  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 
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Furnival  &  co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  prepared  to 
GUARANTEE  that  their  PATENT  “  EXPRESS  ”  LITHO  MACHINE  will 
REGISTER  more  ACCURATELY  and  produce  better  work  than  any  other  Machine  in  the 
Market. 

It  has  frequently  been  tested  against  the  Machines  of  other  Makers,  and  in  all  such 
cases  we  have  been  favoured  with  REPEAT  ORDERS ,  which  is  the  most  practical  proof 
we  can  give  of  their  great  superiority. 


2,  Redcliffe  Street,  Bristol,  July  4,  1874. 

Dear  Sirs, 

In  reply  to  yours,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  NINE  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 
MACHINES  we  have  of  your  make,  continue  to  give  us  the  most  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  will  thank  you 
to  send  us  FIVE  MORE,  same  as  last,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

And  oblige,  yours  very  truly, 

Messrs.  FURNIVAL  &  CO.,  E.  S.  &  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Manchester.  _ _ _ _ 


The  following  are  amongst  the  Firms  who  haue  the  “ EXPRESS’ *  in  use:— 


Robinson,  E.  S.  &  A,,  &  Co.,  Bristol  .  .  .  .14 


Blacklock,  H.,  &  Co.,  Manchester  .....  6 

Desbarats,  Geo.,  Montreal . 5 

Brodie,  T.  &  J . ,  &  Co.,  Dublin  ......  4 

Johnson,  R.,  Manchester  .  3 

Sharp,  Jos.  ,,  . 3 

Semor,  T.,  Denton . 3 


Falkner,  Geo.,  &  Son,  Manchester  .....  2 


MacGregor,  A.,  Liverpool  .......  2 

Gilmour  &  Dean,  Glasgow  .......  2 

Brook,  Jos.,  Huddersfield  .......  2 

Standidge  &  Co.,  London . 2 

Graham,  T.  &  R.,  Paisley . 2 

Reeves  &  Co.,  London . 2 

DiCKES,  W.  ,,  . 2 

ETC.  ETC.  ETC. 


* 

UPWARDS  OF  FIFTY  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  AT  WORK  IN  MANCHESTER. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS,  TESTIMONIALS,  ETC.,  POST  FREE. 


Works:  52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 
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PARSONS  AND  DAVIS’S 

“GRAPHIC”  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


A  NEW 

SINGLE  CYLINDER  ONE  OR  TWO  FEEDER  MACHINE, 

Combining ,  amongst  others.,  the  following  advantages: 

Perfect  Solidity  of  Pressure,  Good  Inking,  Accurate  Register, 

And  the  Sheet  delivered  the  same  side  as  Fed  in,  with  the  Printed  side  upwards. 

The  above-named  Machine  has  been  specially  designed  and  constructed  for  Heavy 

CUT  FORMES  and  Fine  BOOK  WORK. 

The  FIRST  MACHINE  is  now  at  work  on  “THE  GRAPHIC,” 

Printing  2,000  per  Hour, 

FROM  ONE  FORME  AND  ONE  SET  OF  “OVERLAYS.” 


The  “Overlays”  required  for  the  Heaviest  Cut  Forme  on  this  Machine  are  only  of  the 
same  thickness  that  is  used  at  Press,  so  that  much  time  is  saved  in  “  making  ready.” 

Every  impression  is  perfectly  free  from  any  kind  of  “  slur  ”  or  “  dip  ”  at  the  edges. 


PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

ZE3_  "W-  DAVIS,  E]TGIlsrEEE/, 

LOWER  KENNINGTON  LANE,  LONDON,  S.E. 


THE  LEEDS  PRINTIND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

IMIIE^AIDOW  IR/O-A-ID,  XLELELDS. 

N E W S U M7'wom57^^ DYSON, 


WISH  TO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 
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HAMPSON  &  B'ETTRI DGE,  47  and  48,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

BULI^G  MACHINTES. 
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^4  /czr^c’  Assortment  of  Second-hand  Presses,  Machines,  and  Tools  of  every  description,  for  Bookbinders  and  Stationers , 

always  on  hand. 


EHsTO-Tb^-VETbS7  ■  BOX-WOOD  BLOCKS. 

CHARLES  T.  WELLS, 

INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  BOLTED  AND  AMALGAMATED  BLOCKS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK-WORK. 

Awarded  Prize  Medal  (Paris,  1867)  for  Excellence  of  Workmanship.  Established  Thirty-Six  \  ears. 

DEALER  IN  INDIA  RARER,  &c.,  &c. 

24,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.;  and  GEORGE  YARD,  &c. 
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Banks  &  Co.,  Limited, 

PATENT  PHOTO-RAISED 

SURFACE  BLOCKS 

Jfor-  printing, 

- -s»- — c ca — <s> - 1 

Great  saving  in  prime  cost. 

In  many  cases,  further  saving  in  cost  of  printing. 

Electros  raised  diredt  from  a  print,  or  pen  and 
ink  drawing. 

Reductions  and  Enlargements  to  Scale. 

Of  the  many  systems  that  have  been  tried,  Banks’ 

Patent  is  pronounced  far  the  best  by  numerous 
eminent  printers,  both  in  town  and  country.  Land¬ 
scapes,  Portraits,  Buildings,  Machinery,  Maps, 

Letter-press,  &c.,  &c.,  faithfully  reproduced  equal 
in  depth  to  any  wood  engraving-. 


Works :  11  &  13,  LA  VENDER  RD,, 

BATTERSEA,  S.W, 

Office:  8,  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E,C. 


IMPROVED  ;  PRINTERS’-  ROLLERS 


HAR.BXLD  AND  SONS’ 

Jhtr  fatfit  Aiili'LG'ompdtioii 

FOR  MACHINE  ROLLERS,  ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 

PA  TENT  ROLLER-COMPOSITION  FOR  PRESS-ROLLERS , 

EIGHTPENCE  PER  POUND. 


Hollers  Renewed  with  New  Patent  at  One-half  more  than  ordinary  Composition* 


MACHINE -ROLLERS  RENEWED  AND  RETURNED  ONE  CLEAR  DAY  AFTER  BEING  RECEIVED. 

Press-Rollers  Exchanged  from  Stock  in  good  condition,  quite  ready  for  use. 


H.&  S.  supply  Rollers  by  Contract,  their  Clients  having  the  option  of  changing  them  as 

often  as  they  wish,  without  extra  charge. 


PRINTING-MACHINE,  ROLLER,  AND  MATERIAL  MANUFACTORY, 

“FLEET”  WORKS,  25,  FARRINGDON  ST.,  LONDON,- E.C. 
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Published  on  the  1 5  th  of  each  Month,  4  to.,  in  Wrapper,  price  6d. 

Annual  Subscription,  6s.  post-free  ( payable  in  advance). 


THE 

Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  AND  FINE-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Paper-Making,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  WAS  COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1875, 


THE  LITHOGRAPHER  (Established  in  1870)  and  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  (Established  in  1873) 
are  now  amalgamated.  The  combined  journal  forms  a  medium  of  communication  between  all  who 
are  associated  with  the  Art  of  Printing  in  its  manifold  forms.  Having  no  separate  interest  to  serve,  it  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  one  class  or  trade,  but  deals  with  every  topic  impartially  and  fearlessly. 

The  Lithographer  and  The  Printing  Times  have,  severally,  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  value 
and  interest  of  their  contents.  Writers  of  experience  and  special  knowledge  have  been  engaged  as  contri¬ 
butors,  while  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  Scientific  and  Art  world  have  co-operated  with  the  conductors  to 
render  the  journal  a  complete  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the  current  progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The 
best  features  of  both  magazines  are  retained,  and  the  increase  of  the  constituency  and  the  field  of  labour 
involved  in  the  amalgamation  will,  it  is  hoped,  strengthen  and  enhance  the  interest  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  in  several  important  departments. 

Especial  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  new  modes  of  Automatic  Engraving  which  are  being 
introduced  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and  illustrations  of  their  capabilities,  with  full 
details  of  their  practical  working,  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  which  are  treated  of  are,  the  Press,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  by  Government  Departments,  &c.  ;  the  Law  of  Copyright  as  it  affects  Newspaper 
Proprietors,  Authors,  Publishers,  Type  Founders,  &c. ;  the  advances  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing;  the 
production  of  New  Publications,  an  account  of  all  New  Inventions,  a  Chronicle  of  passing  events;  the 
operations  of  Workmen’s  Unions  and  Combinations  among  Manufacturers,  &c.  Its  pages  are  open  to  the 
free  discussion  of  all  questions  upon  which  its  readers  may  desire  to  interchange  opinions  by  way  of 
Correspondence. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  in,  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  and  to  render  it 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  support  of  Lithographers,  Letterpress  Printers,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and 
Literary  Men  generally. 

Being  a  thoroughly  established  Journal,  whose  contents  are  carefully  read  and  preserved,  and  possessing 
a  large  and  increasing  circulation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  presents 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Type  Founders, 
Printers’  Engineers,  Inventors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  ah  who  are  associated  with  the  art  of  Printing  in  its 
various  branches. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  New  Series  was  commenced,  “A  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHY,”  as  well  as  “A  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY,”  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  seen  on  perusal. 

OFFICE:  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON, W.C, 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  Zi  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 

236,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


AMERICA1T  CHBOMO  PAPERS 

OP  HIGHEST  GRADE  ONLY. 


The  following  Sizes  and  Weights  kept  in  Stock  at  New  York  Warehouses  of  SMOOTHEST  (Ivory)  Finish,  both  in  Sized  or  Chromo, 

and  also  in  Unsized  or  Plate. 


19  x  24  .  50,  60,  70,  80,  and  100  lb. 

22  x  28  .  70,  80,  100,  and  120  lb. 

24  x  30  . , .  80,  100,  120,  and  140  lb. 


24  x  36  .  80,  100,  120,  140,  and  160  lb. 

26  x  38  .  100,  120,  140,  160,  and  180  lb. 

All  other  Sizes  and  Weights  promptly  furnished. 


All  Orders  can  be  promptly  filled  by  first  Fast  Steamer. 

For  Samples  and  Prices,  address  to  VICTOR  E.  M AUGER, 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE 


c  c 


~V  I  O  T  O  !R/  ” 


TRADE 


MARK. 


PLATE  AND  CHROMO  PAPERS, 

Nos.  106,  108,  llO,  and  112,  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Write  to  TILLOTSON  &  SON,  Evening  News  Office, 
Bolton,  for  Specimens  of 

Qtereotype  Columns. — Domestic 

News,  Tales,  Varieties,  Comic  Papers  Column,  &c.,  &c. 
Terms  and  Prices  upon  Application.  Applications  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  copy  of  Newspaper.  Newspaper  Proprietors  desirous  to 
arrange  for  simultaneous  publications,  Stories  by  Eminent  Novelists, 
can  do  so  by  communicating  with  Tillotson  &  Son,  Evening  News, 
Bolton. 


'TTe  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour-Work. 


Litho  Printer. —  The  advertiser 

desires  a  situation  as  Turnover  to  the  above  business. — Address, 
C.  Child,  Row  132,  Great  Yarmouth. 


]\/[  R-  Goulden’s  List  of  Litho¬ 
graphic  and  Letterpress  Printing,  Bookselling,  Stationery, 
and  Fancy  Businesses  for  sale,  containing  particulars  of  nearly  150 
Businesses  and  Partnerships.  Now  ready,  free,  271,  High  Holbom, 
London,  W.C.  This  is  the  most  extensive  list  ever  published. 


j  ithographic  Artist,  well  up  to 

Chromo-stipple  work,  also  designing  and  executing  higher  style 
of  artistic  work,  is  desirous  of  finding  a  situation. — Address,  B.  37, 
Lithographer  Office. 


VVTod  Engraving  Taught  by  an 

^  able  PROFESSOR,  the  Author  of  two  Handbooks  on  the 
Art. — For  terms  apply  to  Mr.  Gilks,  11,  King’s-road,  Bedford-row, 
London,  W.C. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.— Mr.  GILKS,  Author  of  two  Handbooks 
on  the  Art,  gives  PRIVATE  LESSONS  at  his  Studio,  II,  King’s- 
road,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 


i^roisrs’  msriKis, 

Prize  Medal,  Paris,  1867  ;  Hon.  Mention,  1862. 
Medal  of  Merit,  Vienna,  1873. 


■Rlue- Black  Writing  and  Copying 

FLUIDS  ;  also  MACHINE  RULING  INKS.  Sampks 
and  Prices  on  application.  Works  :  Park  Street,  Cheetham, 
Manchester.  London  Depot :  79,  Watling  Street. 


Now  Ready,  price  Twopence,  No.  LXVI.,  for  September. 

COPE’S  TOBACCO  PLANT, 

An  Illustrated  Journal  for  Smokers. 

Annual  Subscription,  2s.,  Post  Free. 
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PHOTO  -  LITHOGRAPHY. 

J.  W.  FLEXMAN, 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER  to  the  “Architect,”  the  “British 
Architect,”  and  late  to  the  “Phototype  Co.”  the  “Anglo-' 
American  Co.,”  and  “  Photo-Litho  Institute,” 

Is  still  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  Trade  to  any  extent. 

For  Terms ,  &=c. ,  a  line  by  post  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

J.  W.  FLEXMAN,  37,  Culford  Road,  Kingsland,  N. 


TO  TITHOGKR^YITIEIIEIR.S. 

FOR  SALE, 

TWO  DOUBLE  CROWN 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINES. 

WILL  DO  THE  BEST  BLACK  WORK. 

HAVE  BEEN  IN  USE  UP  TO  THE  18th  ULT. 

THEY  ARE  IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

PRICE  £50  EACH. 


JAMES  SALMON,  12,  Parsonage,  Manchester. 
PAUL  GUTIKE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BRONZE  POWDERS 


In  all  Colours  and  Qualities,  from  3s.  6d.  to  9s.  per  lb. 

Rich  Gold,  Pale  Gold,  Green  Gold,  Orange,  Citron, 

Green,  Silver,  Copper,  Fire-Copper,  Etc. 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 


Samples  free  on  Application. 


ZORN,  BAHNSON  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

9  &  ii,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS.  ")  Specially  manufactured  for  Litho- 
FINE  DRY  COLOURS.  )  graphic  Printing. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


TO  PROPRIETORS  OF  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR  SALE, 

ELECTROTYPES 

OF  UPWARDS  OF 

80,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Illustrated  Classified  Catalogues  may  now  be  had, 
Price  4s.  Address  : 

Messrs.  CASSELL,  FETTER,  &  GALPIN, 

La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Published  Weekly,  24  pp.  Folio, 

L’ART, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  publishes  annually  60  fine  Engravings,  of  which  52  are 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
They  are  printed  on  plate  paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  the 
wrapper,  with  ornamental  Initials  and  head  and  tail  pieces.  The 
year’s  numbers  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages  each,  besides  title- 
pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented  gratuitously  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Paris  :  A.  BALLUE,  3,  Chaussee  d’Antin. 


In  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell ;  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester-square ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly;  Aug.  Siegle,  Leadenhall  -  street ;  A. 
Maurice,  13,  Tavistock-row,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  ;  Hachette  et  Cie; 
Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho-square ;  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low,  & 
Searle,  188,  Fleet  -  street,  Crown  -  buildings  ;  David  Nutt,  270, 
Strand,  W.C.  ;  J.  W.  Kolckmann,  1,  Princes- street,  Cavendish- 
square,  W.  ;  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  ;  and 
Goupil  &  Co.,  25,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Important  to  Letterpress  Printers. 

ftes  gW m 

Is  an  indispensable  Monthly  Journal  for  all  the  Letterpress  Printers  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  specially  prepared  for  Printers. 

Price  2d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  per  annum.  Published  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  and  circulates  between  3,000  and  4,000  copies.  Also  cheapest 
and  best  medium  for  Advertisements  for  everything  connected  with  the 
Trade.  Published  by  William  Dorrington,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
at  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Office,  12  &  13,  Red  Lion- 
court,  Fleet-street,  London.  Send  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  and  judge  for 
yourselves ;  post  free,  Threepence. 


AND 

NEW  PRINTING  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FOUR-DEMY  FAST  PERFECTING  MACHINE,  by  Dryden. 
A  DOUBLE-DEMY  BREMNER  MACHINE. 

A  DOUBLE-DEMY  MAIN’S  MACHINE. 

A  DOUBLE-DEMY  DESIDERATUM. 

A  PATENT  CARD-PRINTING  MACHINE,  to  print  without 
ink.  Will  print  100  per  minute,  and  was  exhibited  and  worked 
in  the  Exhibition  ;  also  Cases  and  Type  for  the  above  machine. 

A  first-class  INK  MILL,  cheap. 

A  26-in.  DIAGONAL  CUTTING  MACHINE.  Second-hand. 

A  26-in.  VERTICAL  ,,  „  by  Dawson  of 

Otley. 

A  20-in.  CUTTING  MACHINE,  by  Dawson  of  Otley,  with  four 
knives. 

An  1 8-in.  ,,  ,,  by  Wilson. 

A  3-H.P.  VERTICAL  ENGINE  and  BOILER.  The  Boiler  new. 
A  4-  H.  P.  ,,  ,,  ,, 

An8-H.P.  ,,  ,,  ,,  by  Middleton. 

A  SUPER-ROYAL  ALBION  PRESS,  by  Hopkinson  &  Cope. 
TWO  „  COLUMBIANS. 

A  DEMY  ALBION,  new,  by  Hopkinson  &  Cope. 

A  „  COLUMBIAN. 

A  „  STANHOPE. 

Several  LITHO  PRESSES. 

TWO  GALLEY  PRESSES. 

Several  CYLINDRICAL  INKING  TABLES. 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  in  Stock  from  2  to  12-li.p. 


MACHINES,  PEESSES,  &c.,  PUECHASED. 


JOHN  ESSON,  ENGINEER,  ETC., 

10,  JOHNSON’S  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  and 
4,  PEMBERTON  ROW,  GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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G.  M  ‘  I  NTOSH ’S 
PLATE  TRANSFER  INK. 

8s.  6d.  per  lb.  Easy  to  pull  and  transfer.  Clear  and  strong  on  stone. 


Transfer  Paper  for  Plate,  Stone,  or  Type. 

3s.  per  quire  demy  ;  half  ream,  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 

THE  BEST  X3ST  THE  MARKET. 

Terms — Net  Cash. 

7,  KILLERMONT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


L.  CORN  ELISSEN  &  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 

COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
Paris.  LITHOGRAPHY.  Vienna. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


IKtfwgrapIrtc  Hlata'mk 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  &c. 
List  of  Prices  on  Application. 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  1810. 

Writing,  Ornamental,  Anti-forgery,  Machine,  Cr  General  Engravers  for 
Copperplate,  Litho,  or  Letterpress  Printing. 


Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls 
Backgrounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prise  Medals,  &c.  &c. 


BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  &  CATALOGUES 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
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ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD  AND  STEREOTYPER, 

130,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


<£  dim  tiffs  for  r&crjr  Iptstripficw  of  Morh  kg  rtturn  of  |)(rst. 

D.  J.  ANDERSON 


HAS  IN  STOCK 


A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ELECTROTYPES 

For  every  purpose,  including 

Portraits  of  most  of  the  Popular  Characters  of  the  Day. 


Before  having  the  smallest  amount  of  Engraving  done ,  write 
for  Estimates  and  Specimens  as  above. 


fcr 


%  "  Cimcs  ”, 

<§fa, 


J.  X  B.  DELLAGANA 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 

LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing  Machines,  &c. ,  also  for 
Burning  purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered 
pure  and  brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

127,  HIGH  HOLBORU,  LOlsTDOBT,  W_  G. 


J"USTIE”  IB  I?/  O  W  IN”  IE 


Having  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PIANOS  expressly  for  exportation  to  extreme  climates,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  Instrument  which  combines  English  durability  and  soundness  with  first-class  quality  of  tone.  Justin  Browne  can  refer  to  customers 
whom  he  has  supplied  in  New  Zealand,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Calcutta,  &c.,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  renewed  their 
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BENJN  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

100  Z,  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets — Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink, 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tracing, 
for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 
TYMPANS— Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds  : 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Bill-heads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INK’S,  Writing  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  -  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 


WILLIAM  MONNERY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers’  Blankets,  Machine  Tapes,  &c„ 

ALSO 

Leather  and  Gut  Driving  Bands. 

09,  SHOE  FLEET  ST.,  LO^TlDOIsr, 


Maker  of  the  Treble  Milled  Blankets  for  News  and 

Lit  ho  Machines . 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  &c., 

in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

AA7~  w.  H-  tilbyj  4,  wine  office  court, 

- —ML  O  XD  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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THE  “S.  CROPPER” 
PATENT  PLATEN  PRINTING  MACHINE 
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TE  SIT  I  MON  lAGLA 

Mr.  S.  Cropper,  London. 

SiR,— I  am  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  “  S.  Cropper  ”  Machine  that  I  intend,  though  unsolicited,  to  make  it  its 
own  medium  of  conveying  to  you  my  favourable  opinion.  With  it  I  purpose  printing  a  few  copies  of  this  testimonial,  to  place  at  your 
disposal,  whereby  your  clients  may  not  only  learn  the  result  of  my  experience  with  the  machine,  but  also  see  a  specimen  of  the  work  it 
will  produce.  The  machine  I  possess  is  seldom  idle,  and  the  whole  work  done  upon  it  is  executed  by  a  lad  under  15  years  of  age, 
including  the  making  ready.  I  had  supposed  that  the  machine  would  have  been  used  only  for  jobs  of  long  numbers,  but  the  ease  with  which 
formes  are  made  ready  has  called  it  into  requisition  for  every  job  of  foolscap  folio  size  and  under,  inasmuch  that  two  post  folio  presses,  which 
were  formerly  kept  constantly  going,  entailing  the  labour  of  four  hands,  are  now  entirely  dispensed  with. 

Previous  to  purchasing  the  “S.  Cropper,”  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  another  machine,  similar  in  some  respects,  known  as  the 
“  Minerva,”  though  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  “  Cropper.”  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  possess  the  “  Minerva,”  but  took  exception  to  its  diagonal 
movement,  which  I  considered  objectionable,  and  I  cannot  too  heartily  congratulate  myself  on  having  given  the  preference  to  the  horizontal 
movement  peculiar  to  the  “  S.  Cropper.”  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  latter  are  :  1.  The  simplicity  of  manipulation.  2.  The  speed  at 
which  it  can  so  easily  be  worked.  3.  The  readiness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  colour  can  be  regulated  by  its  patent  Ink  Duct.  4.  The 
smooth  and  comparatively  noiseless  motion.  5,  The  limited  space  it  occupies,  and  its  general  cleanliness  and  beauty.  These  are  points  which 
should  recommend  it  to  every  jobbing  printer  who  desires  to  turn  out  his  work  expeditiously  and  economically.  To  one  who  has  a  good  run  of 
small  jobs,  the  “  S.  Cropper”  would  pay  itself  over  and  over  again  in  twelve  months. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  put  myself  in  correspondence  with  any  intending  purchaser,  and  explain  the  secret  of  my  success  in  making  so  young 
an  apprentice  complete  master  of  the  machine,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  The  average  speed  at  which  he  works  is  1,000  per  hour.  He  could 
and  would  work  much  faster  if  I  would  allow  it,  but  every  practical  printer  knows  that  moderation  is  the  surest  expedition. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

States  Arcade,  Guernsey,  January  6th,  1875.  F.  CLARKE. 


SAMUEL  CROPPER,  70,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C 
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A  New  Power  STONE-GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINE, 

FOR  LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  OTHERS. 


STLLTTOIsI"  _A_TsTO  GBOSLANTD’S  PA TZEDNTT. 


A  STONE-GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINE,  simple  in  form,  perfect  in  its  operation,  and  moderate  in  price,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  ;  and  the  Patentees  have  confidence  in  recommending  the  above  to  Lithographers,  &c.,  as  an  apparatus  at  once  thoroughly 
self-acting  and  economical. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  : — 


It  requires  no  setting  or  skilled  labour. 

It  will  grind  a  large  stone  as  quickly  as  a  small  one,  but  several  small  stones  can  be  ground  at  the  same  time. 
It  grinds  and  polishes  at  one  operation,  leaving  the  surface  equal  to  polished  marble. 

It  is  self-acting,  and  therefore  a  labour-saving  machine. 

It  never  polishes  a  stone  unevenly,  as  it  grinds  the  whole  surface  at  the  same  time. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Imperial  Buildings,  Deansgate, 

_  Manchester. 

t>  r°.a-r  T’  werJ  induced  to  give  an  order  for  your  Steam  Grinding  and 

Polishing  Apparatus,  from  a  belief  that  it  would  accomplish  the  results  intended 
and  prove  an  efficient  and  economical  machine,  and  we  are  glad,  after  having  had  it 
in  operation  for  a  short  time,  to  state  that  we  have  found  that  by  its  use  stones  are 
ground  with  much  greater  accuracy,  and  in  a  very  much  shorter  time,  than  by 
nand.  since  its  introduction  we  have  been  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  manual 
labour  in  the  grinding  of  our  stones. — Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  FALKNER  &  SON. 

. .  Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide  General  Office, 

Mr.  James  Salmon,  Albert  Square,  Manchester,  July  nth,  1875. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  Stone-grinding  Machine  is  working  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and 
our  opinion  is  that  every  Lithographic  Printer  ought  to  have  one.— We  are,  dear 
Sir,  yours  sincerely,  HY.  BLACKLOCK  &  CO. 

T  „  Steam  Printing  Offices,  11,  St.  Paul’s  Square. 

Mm  James  Salmon.  Birmingham,  July  14 tk,  1875. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Stone  Grinder  does  its  work  well,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with 
1  .  it  levels  the  stones,  which  saves  time  in  making  rq&dy,  and  insures  better 
work.- Yours  truly,  BILLING  BROS.  &  WHITMORE. 


Imperial  Buildings,  Deansgate, 

Mr.  James  Salmon,  Manchester,  i^tk  July ,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — Experience  only  confirms  the  opinion  we  formerly  expressed  of  the 
utility  of  your  Stone-grinding  Machine ; — hand  labour  is  superseded  by  a  mechanical 
certainty,  and  we  feel  we  could  not  now  dispense  with  its  use  without  very  great 
inconvenience.— Yours  respectfully,  GEO.  FALKNER  &  SON. 

Silverwell  Yard,  Bradshawgate, 

Mr.  Crosland,  Bolton,  March  8th,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  had  one  of  your  Stone-grinding  and  Polishing  Machines  in 
constant  use  for  the  last  three  months,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it ;  we  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it  to  the  Trade  as  a  first-class  machine. — We  are,  yours  truly, 

- —  HASLER  &  CO. 

28,  Kennedy  Street,  Princess  Street, 

Mr.  Crosland,  Manchester,  July  29th,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  Stone-grinding  Machine  gives  us  every  satisfaction,  and  we 
should  not  like  to  be  without  it. — Yours  respectfully,  JOS.  CLARKE  &  SON. 

Austin  Street,  Cumberland  Street, 

Manchester,  August,  1875. 

The  Stone-polishing  Machine  I  had  from  you  is  doing  its  work  satisfactorily. 

JOHN  BARNES. 


Sizes  of  Discs,  36  inches,  £40;  48  inches,  £60. 

JAMES  SALMON,  12,  PARSONAGE,  MANCHESTER. 
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STATIONERS’  STJ1TDRIES. 


JOHN  HEATH 

{The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in  Stationers’  Sundries), 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  STREET  PARADE,  BIRMINGHAM, 


SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearly  every  Article  they  require. 
Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Orders. 

Free  Delivery  to  London  Agents  twice  a  week. 


"W  ILLI  A  !MI  EOSHE  IR,, 


Manufacturing  Chemist, 

126,  COBURG  ROAD,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 


Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  PATENT  LYE  PREPARATION  (as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty’s  Printing  Office) 
for  effectually  cleaning  Type,  Rollers,  and  Blankets,  without  injury  to  the  Material  or  Hands;  and  at  a  saving  of  100 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  Pearlash,  Potash,  or  any  article  now  in  use. 


PRINTING  OFFICES  SUPPLIED  WITH  MACHINE  RAGS  AND  COTTON  WASTE  FOR  WIPINGS. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


Photographic  Copying. 
Chromo-Lithography. 


LITHO-PHOTOGRAPHIC 

I  N  STITIJTE. 


Lithographic  Drawings. 
General  Printing. 


492,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Litho-Photographic  Institute,  after  extensive  alterations  on  its  Premises,  is  now  prepared  to  execute 
Orders  in  all  the  various  branches  of  Litho-Photography.  Of  those  various  branches,  which  are  innumerable,  we  refer 
only  to  a  few. 

FOR  PUBLISHERS,  to  illustrate  Scientific  or  other  Publications. 

FOR  ARTISTS,  to  reproduce  or  copy  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  other  Print. 

FOR  MUSEUMS,  valuable  Old  Books,  Manuscripts,  Music,  Autographs,  &c, 

FOR  MAP-MAKING,  for  Copying  or  Reducing  Maps. 

FOR  ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERS,  Plans,  Architectural  and  Engineering,  Drawings,  &c.,  all  such 
copies  or  re-producings  being  real  facsimiles  of  the  original. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  and  PATTERN  BOOKS,  surpassing  any  other  process  in  exactness  and  nature-like 
reproductions  of  the  different  objects. 

VERY  IMPORTANT  FOR  STATIONERS’  Autographic  Letters  and  Circulars. 


THIS  INTSTITTJTE 

IS  ALSO  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ORDERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Lithographic  Drawing  and  Printing, 

ALBERT-TYPE,  AUTOTYPE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY;  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYING  (SPECIALITY). 

An  Inspection  of  Samples  at  the  above  address  is  respectfully  requested. 
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“THE  MINERVA”  =  THE  CROPPER, 

Is  the  Original  Platen  Machine  of  which  all  others  are  imitations.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Elegant, 
Compact,  and  Speedy  Platen  Machine  ever  introduced.  It  is  now  made,  in  all  its 
sizes,  from  entirely  new  Models  which  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

MORE  THAN  SIX  THOUSAND  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Advantages  of  the  “MINERVA  ”  over  alt  other  Machines : — 

1. — SIMPLICITY  of  Construction,  Compactness,  Strength. 

2.  — DISTRIBUTION  :  this  is  effected  by  the  revolving  Discs  (Patented),  and  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Machine 

as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

3.  — The  IMPRESSION  may  be  regulated  by  a  SINGLE  SCREW,  and  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

4.  — REGISTER  is  secured  by  a  Locking  Apparatus  (Patented),  which  secures  the  Platen  so  firmly,  while  the  impression 

is  given,  that  SLURRING  is  IMPOSSIBLE. 


The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  Testimonials  received : — 


“We  run  the  small  Machine  at  1,800  per  hour  for  general  work.”— Bemrose  & 
Sons. 

“  I  have  had  a  lad  printing  2,000  an  hour  on  one  of  them.” — Charles  Eagle. 

“  I  consider  it  unequalled  111  ease  of  working,  clearness  of  impression,  and  speed.” 
— H.  S.  Cowell. 

“  I  think  the  Trade  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing  the  Machine.”— 
Ed.  Verrall. 

“We  are  sorry  we  did  not  possess  her  sooner.”— Moat  &  Walker. 


“  Gives  us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” — McCorquodale  &  Co. 

“  The  best  Machine  for  small  jobbing-work  extant.” — Clulow  &  Son. 

“It  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.” — Bowles  &  Sons. 

"  I  would  not  exchange  your  Machine  for  any  other  which  is  in  the  field. 
Samuel  Johnson. 

“No  jobbing-office  is  perfect  without  your  economical  and  unique  Machine.”- 
Curtis  Brothers  &  Towner. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 

H.  S.  CEOPPER  &  CO.,  HOCKLEY  MILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Or  at  the  London  Depot,  20,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


PARSONS  AND  DAVIS’S 

“GRAPHIC”  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


A  NEW 

SINGLE  CYLINDER  ONE  OR  TWO  FEEDER  MACHINE, 

Combining,  amongst  others ,  the  following  advantages : 

Perfect  Solidity  of  Pressure,  Good  Inking,  Accurate  Begister, 

And  the  Sheet  delivered  the  same  side  as  Ped  in,  with  the  Printed  side  upwards, 

The  above-named  Machine  has  been  specially  designed  and  constructed  for  Heavy 

CUT  FORMES  and  Fine  BOOK  WORK. 


The  FIRST  MACHINE  is  now  at  work  on  “THE  GRAPHIC,” 

Printing  2,000  per  Hour, 

FROM  ONE  FORME  AND  ONE  SET  OF  “OVERLAYS.” 


The  “Overlays”  required  for  the  Heaviest  Cut  Forme  on  this  Machine  are  only  of  the 
same  thickness  that  is  used  at  Press,  so  that  much  time  is  saved  in  “  making  ready.” 

Every  impression  is  perfectly  free  from  any  kind  of  “  slur  ”  or  “  dip  ”  at  the  edges. 


PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


IB.  W.  DAVIS,  EITGIITEER, 

LOWER.  KENNINGTON  LANE,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

FURNIVAL  &  CO.  beg  to  intimate  to  the  Trade  that 
they  have  purchased  the  Models,  Drawings,  Templates, 
Gauges,  &c.,  lately  used  by 

THE  PARAGON  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  LEEDS, 

And  are  now  prepared  to  supply  any  of  the  following  Machines,  in 
addition  to  their  own  well-known  “  Express  ”  : — 

THE  PARAGON  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

■i-Derny,  Crown,  Double  Crown,  Double  Demy,  Double  Royal,  and  Quadruple  Elephant. 

THE  WHARFDALE  LETTERPRESS  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

Foolscap,  Double  Crown,  Double  Demy,  and  Double  Royal. 

.THE  WHARFDALE  COLOUR  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

Double  Demy  and  Double  Royal. 

THE  WHARFDALE  TWO-COLOUR  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

Double  Demy. 

THE  PARAGON  LETTERPRESS  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

^-Demy,  Crown,  Demy,  Double  Crown,  Double  Demy,  and  Double  Royal. 
PRICES,  &c.„  SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 

■WORKS: 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 
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DEG-ENTBE;  "WEILEB, 

23,  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


AND 

No.  4,  SHOE  LANE,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C., 

INVENTORS  AND  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

“LIBERTY” 

TREADLE  PRINTING  MACHINES. 


This  Machine  is  the  result  of  24  years’  experience  in  this  special  branch,  and  the  following  are  a  few  of 

its  numerous  advantages 

Simplicity  of  Construction  ;  Durability  and  Strength  of  Build,  in  which  the  best  materials  are  used  ;  Ease  in  Running  ;  the 
ability  to  print  a  Forme  as  large  as  can  be  locked  up  in  the  chase  ;  Convenience  of  Making  Ready,  Adjusting  or  Cleaning  ;  facility 
of  Correcting  a  Forme  without  Removing  it  from  the  Bed,  as  it  can  be  brought  into  nearly  a  horizontal  position.  Three  Rollers 
may  be  used  for  Inking  a  Forme — these  are  held  in  stationary  fixtures,  without  springs,  and  are  readily  removed  by  the  operator 
without  soiling  his  fingers. 

Size  No.  2  has  a  Special  Arrangement  for  Printing  Cards,  by  which  means  the  cards  are  dropped  into  a  box  below,  or  may, 
at  will,  be  retained  on  the  platen  for  examination. 

While  the  impression  is  being  taken,  the  Forme,  the  Platen,  and  the  Ink  Distributing  Table  are  brought  before  the  eye  of 
the  operator,  and  the  Inking  Rollers  are  always  in  sight.  The  face  of  the  Bed  never  moves  beyond  the  vertical  line,  therefore  no 
type  can  drop  out.  The  fly-wheel  may  run  either  way  without  altering  the  working  of  the  Press. 


Our  “LIBERTY”  PRESSES  have  been  imitated  in  different  European  countries,  and  inferior  Machines  represented  as  our  make; 
Buyers  are  cautioned  to  see  that  our  name  is  on  each  Machine. 


ACTIVE  AND  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES  WHERE  WE  ARE  NOT  REPRESENTED. 

Address:  DEGENER &  WEILER,  4,  SHOE  LANE,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.O. 

Agency;  JAMES  SALMON,  12,  Parsonage,  Manchester. 
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LINCOLN’S-INN 

STEAM  PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY  WORKS, 

74,  75,  &  81,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln  s-!nn  Fields,  W.C. 

LITHOGRAPHY,  PRINTING,  ENGRAVING,  BOOKBINDING, 

And  STATIONERY. 

WYMAN  &  SONS  are  prepared  to  forward  inclusive  Estimates  for  Newspaper  and 
General  Printing  and  Lithography,  including  the  complete  production  of  Books  of 
every  description,  from  the  smallest  Pamphlet  to  the  most  costly  Volume — whether  illustrated 
or  plain,  —  all  Departments  of  their  business  being  conducted  on  the  Premises  under  their 
immediate  supervision. 

STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT. 

Wyman  &  Sons  have  always  on  hand  a  well-assorted  Stock  of  Law  and  General  Stationery, 
and  are  prepared  to  contract  for  regular  supplies  in  large  or  small  quantities. 


W  -A.  RST’S 

DICTIONARY  OF  STATIONERY, 

AND 

Compendium  of  Useful  Information  for  the  Office,  Counting-house,  and  Library, 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED, 

Will  be  forwarded  on  application  free  by  post  for  twelve  stamps. 


LITHOGRAPHY,  LAW  PRINTING,  LAW  WRITING,  AND  ENGROSSING, 

WITH  PROMPTITUDE,  ACCURACY,  AND  AT-  MODERATE  CHARGES. 


WYMAN  Ei  SONS, 


Publishers ,  Printers ,  Lithographers ,  Bookbinders ,  and  Stationers , 

74,  75,  &  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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NEWSUM,  WOOD,  &  DYSON, 


Makers  and  original  inventors  of  the  well-known  LEEDS  and  IMPROVED  PARAGON 
Lithographic  Machine,  warranted  the  most  perfect  in  register,  the  simplest  and  strongest  in 
its  construction.  The  only  Litho  Machine  that  has  got  the  adjustable  diagonal  Rolling.  These 
Machines  are  supplied  with  the  best  French  Skins,  imported  direct  from  the  Makers 


The  following  Firms,  amongst  others,  have  our  Machines  at  Work : — 


Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  London 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald,  ,, 

,,  M.  Chatterton  &  Co.,  ,, 

,,  Riddle  &  Couchman,  ,, 

,,  Foot  Brothers,  ,, 

Mr.  F.  Waller,  „ 

Messrs.  Clements  &  Newling,  ,, 

,,  Roberts  &  Co.,  ,, 

,,  Causton  &  Sons,  •  ,, 

,,  Adams  &  Co.,  Newcastle 
,,  Waterston  &  Co.,  Edinburgh 
,,  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnson,  ,, 

,,  Mactear  Brothers,  Glasgow 
,,  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  „ 

,,  J.  Seat ou  &  Co.,  ,, 

,,  Graham,  Paisley 
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Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Derby  3 

,,  Dilics  &  Co.,  Nottingham  2 

,,  Fleming  &  Co.,  Leicester  3 

,,  Curtis  &  Beamish,  Coventry  2 

,,  Marten,  Billings,  &  Sons,  Birmingham  ....  2 

Mr.  J.  Upton,  ,,  ....  4 

Messrs.  D.  F.  Tayler  &  Co.,  ,,  ....  3 

,,  Bunchen  &  Co.,  ,,  ....  2 

,,  Cund  Brothers,  ,,  -  .  -  .  2 

,,  Padbury  &  Co.,  ,,  ....  2 

,,  Wellington  &  Co.,  Gloucester  . 2 

,,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bristol  2 

,,  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Leeds  . 3 

,,  J.  Dale  &  Co.,  Bradford  ......  2 

,,  Nicholson  &  Co.  ,,  1 


N.  W.  &  D.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  their 

PATENT  TAKING -OFF  APPARATUS 

To  any  Machine  of  their  make,  the  Paragon,  or  any  other  Machine  on  a  similar  construction.  This  Apparatus  is  very 
simple,  and  can  be  fixed  without  interfering  with  any  working  parts  of  the  machine,  and  will  take  off  any  kind  of 
Printing  paper  where  there"  is  little  margin  without  any  smearing,  and  leave  the  sheet  the  printed  side  up. 

Price ,  and  further  particulars  on  application. 


N.  W.  &  D.  WISH  TO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 

PATENT  ROTARY  FLAT- SURFACE  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

FOR  LETTERPRESS  OR  BLOCK  PRINTING. 


THE  great  superiority  of  this  Machine  is  the  small  space  it  occupies,  the  speed  at  which  it  can  be  worked,  and  only  requiring  one  boy  to  feed 
and  one  man  as  attendant. 

It  is  self-delivering,  without  either  Tapes  or  Flyers,  can  be  made  any  size  to  print  a  single  sheet  at  the  rate  of  One  to  Two  Thousand  per 
hour,  either  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Colours  in  one  revolution,  and  the  sheet  only  requires  once  feeding. 

It  can  be  worked  either  by  Steam  or  Hand  Power. 

This  Machine  will  be  found  invaluable  as  a  small  Jobbing  Machine  either  for  One  or  Two  Colours,  being  very  simple  in  its  construction, 
unlimited  in  speed,  and  requiring  only  one  attendant. 


Further  Particulars  and  Prices  on  applicatio7i  at  our  Works,  where  the  Machine  can  be  inspected. 


N.  W.  &  D.  wish  to  inform  the  Trade  they  have  opened  a  Branch  Establishment,  in  connection  with 
their  London  Office,  6,  Bread  Street  Hill,  E.C.,  where  Counter-Shafts,  Cones,  Belting,  and  Blankets,  &e., 
are  kept  in  Stock,  and  all  kinds  of  Repairs  executed  by  Practical  Workmen  well  versed  in  Litho  and 
Letter-Press  Machines. 


TnT.B. - ILTOTDE  THE  HLIDIDIREEIISS, 

THE  LEEDS  PRINTING  MACHINE  WORKS, 

ZMEE-A-IDOW  ZELO-AJD,  LEEDS. 
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BOX-WOOD  BLOCKS. 


CHARLES  T.  WELLS, 

INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  BOLTED  AND  AMALGAMATED  BLOCKS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK-WORK. 

Awarded  Prize  Medal  (Paris,  1867)  for  Excellence  of  Workmanship.  Established  Thirty-Six  \  ears. 

DEALER  IN  INDIA  RARER,  &c.,  &>c. 

24,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.;  and  GEORGE  YARD,  &c. 


H.  MARI  NON  TS  FRENCH  PERFECTING  PRESS, 

With  Apparatus  for  Set-off  Sheet,  for  Bookwork  and  Illustrations  of  the  finest  description. 


To  print  a 

Sheet. 

Square  of 
Machine. 

Weight. 

cwt. 

Double  Demy  ... 

...  35  X  22| 

12.0  X  6.8 

70 

Double  Royal  ... 

. . .  40  x  2  5 

13.°  x  7.3 

78 

Four  Crown . 

...  41!  x  3° 

14.6  x  7.6 

86 

Four  Demy  . 

...  45  x  35 

i7‘o  x  8‘o 

105 

Four ‘Royal  . 

...  50  x  40 

18.0  x  8.6 

130 

Extra  Size . 

18.6  x  9.4 

140 

Many  of  these  Presses  are  at  work  in  the  best  Printing  Offices 
United  Kingdom. 

in  the 

For  Prices  and  Testimonials  apply  to 

A.  SAUVEE,  Sole  Agent, 

22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


HAMPSON  &  BETTRI DGE,  47  and  48,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

IR ,  TT 


A  large  Assortment  of  Second-hand  Presses ,  Machines ,  and  Tools  of  every  description ,  for  Bookbinders  and  Stationers , 

always  on  hand. 
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A.  S.  DONNISON'S 

IMPROVED 

COMPOSITION 

FOR 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS. 

Prices— 6|d.  and  9d.  per  lb.  Net. 


The  greatest  care  continues  to  be  used  both  in  the  selection  of  the  ingredients  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  Compositions.  They  will  always  re-melt.  Roller-surface  always 
Tacky.  The  result  of  Many  Years’  Experience.  A  Trial  is  respectfully  solicited. 


Samples,  with  euery  Information  and  References,  sent  post-free  on  application  to 

AMOR  SPOOR  DONNISON, 

PRINTERS'  ENGINEER, 

109,  PILGRIM  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


IMPROVED  PRINTERS’- ROLLERS. 


HARglLJ)  AND  SONS’ 


FOR  MACHINE  ROLLERS,  ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 


PA  TENT  ROLLER-COMPOSITION  FOR  PRESS-ROLLERS, 


EIGHTPENCE  PER  POUND. 

Rollers  Renewed  with  New  Patent  at  One-half  more  than  ordinary  Composition. 


MACHINE -ROLLERS  RENEWED  AND  RETURNED  ONE  CLEAR  DAY  AFTER  BEING  RECEIVED. 


Press-Rollers  Exchanged  from  Stock  in  good  condition,  quite  ready  for  use. 


H.&  S.  supply  Rollers  by  Contract,  their  Clients  having  the  option  of  changing  them  as 

often  as  they  wish,  without  extra  charge. 


PRINTING-MACHINE,  ROLLER,  AND  MATERIAL  MANUFACTORY, 

“FLEET”  WORKS,  25,  FARRINGDON  ST.,  LONDON,- E.C, 
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Published  on  the  1  fh  of  each  Month ,  4  to.,  in  Wrapper ,  price  6d. 

Annual  Subscription,  6s.  post-free  ( payable  in  advance). 


THE 

Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  AND  FINE-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Paper-Making ,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  WAS  COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1875. 


THE  LITHOGRAPHER  (Established  in  1870)  and  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  (Established  in  1873) 
are  now  amalgamated.  The  combined  journal  forms  a  medium  of  communication  between  all  who 
are  associated  with  the  Art  of  Printing  in  its  manifold  forms.  Having  no  separate  interest  to  serve,  it  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  one  class  or  trade,  but  deals  with  every  topic  impartially  and  fearlessly. 

The  Lithographer  and  The  Printing  Times  have,  severally,  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  value 
and  interest  of  their  contents.  Writers  of  experience  and  special  knowledge  have  been  engaged  as  contri¬ 
butors,  while  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  Scientific  and  Art  world  have  co-operated  with  the  conductors  to 
render  the  journal  a  complete  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the  current  progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The 
best  features  of  both  magazines  are  retained,  and  the  increase  of  the  constituency  and  the  field  of  labour 
involved  in  the  amalgamation  will,  it  is  hoped,  strengthen  and  enhance  the  interest  of  The  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  in  several  important  departments. 

Especial  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  new  modes  of  Automatic  Engraving  which  are  being 
introduced  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and  illustrations  of  their  capabilities,  with  full 
details  of  their  practical  working,  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  which  are  treated  of  are,  the  Press,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  by  Government  Departments,  &c.  ;  the  Law  of  Copyright  as  it  affects  Newspaper 
Proprietors,  Authors,  Publishers,  Type  Founders,  &c. ;  the  advances  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing;  the 
production  of  New  Publications,  an  account  of  all  New  Inventions,  a  Chronicle  of  passing  events;  the 
operations  of  Workmen’s  Unions  and  Combinations  among  Manufacturers,  &c.  Its  pages  are  open  to  the 
free  discussion  of  all  questions  upon  which  its  readers  may  desire  to  interchange  opinions  by  way  of 
Correspondence. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  derives  its  information  from,  and  circulates  in,  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  and  to  render  it 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  support  of  Lithographers,  Letterpress  Printers,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  and 
Literary  Men  generally. 

Being  a  thoroughly  established  Journal,  whose  contents  are  carefully  read  and  preserved,  and  possessing 
a  large  and  increasing  circulation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  presents 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  Announcements  and  Advertisements  of  Type  Founders, 
Printers’  Engineers,  Inventors,  Manufacturers,  and  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the  art  of  Printing  in  its  . 
various  branches. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  New  Series  was  commenced,  “A  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHY,”  as  well  as  “A  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY,”  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  seen  on  perusal. 

OFFICE:  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON, W.C. 
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PRIZE  MEDAL 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

1862. 

PARSONS,  FLETCHER,  &  CO., 

PRINTING  INK  MAKERS. 


EXPORT  DEPARTMENT  : 

From  the  lengthened  experience  Parsons,  Fletcher,  &  Co.  have  had  in  the  Export  Trade,  and  from  the  fact  that  their  Inks 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  enabled  to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  requirements  of  all  climates,  and  to  every 
description  of  work.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  for  Exporters,  who  may  confide  their  orders  to  P.  F.  &  Co.  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  The  Export  Trade  has  for  some  years  been  made  a  speciality  by  this  house,  and  the  steady  increase  of  this 
department  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  their  success  in  that  direction. 


L035TD0N": 

10,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.,  AND  GRAVEL  LANE,  SOUTHWARK,  S.E. 


PRINTING  INKS. 
JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING.  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS , 

38,  EARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS:  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 

DALLASTYPE  and  DALLASTINT. 


DALLASTYPE  and  DALLASTINT  are  Processes  of  Photographic  Engraving. 

DALLASTYPE  and  DALLASTINT  reproduce  for  Typographic,  Lithographic, 
or  Copper-plate  Printing,  Enlarged,  Reduced,  or  Same-size  copies  of  ANYTHING 
THAT  WILL  PHOTOGRAPH,  whether  objects  of  Nature  or  Art,  in  Flat  Tints, 
Colours,  Lines,  Stipple,  Chalk,  Mezzotint,  Aquatint,  &c. 

A  SELECTION  OF  SPECIMENS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWO  SHILLINGS. 


DUNCAN  C.  DALLAS, 

DALLASTYPE  ENGRAVING,  PRINTING,  AND  PUBLISHING  WORKS, 

362,  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD,  KING’S  GROSS,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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type  founders,  machine  makers, 

Joiners,  dfotp#  1%  uni  friittcif 

10,  BEAR  YARD,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S 

Jmpmwd  (SuiMinc  dotting  JptaSb. 


This  Machine  is  recommended  to  the  Trade  as  a  thoroughly 
well-made,  substantial,  and  very  powerful  apparatus,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  modern  improvements,  and  is  supplied  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  of  any  “  Guillotine  ”  in  the  market . 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S  PATENT 

<g'fg  n,  nu  mff  §>g) 


LEAD  AND  BRASS  RULE  CUTTER. 


This  very  useful  and  popular  Lead  and  Brass  Buie  Cutter  does 
its  work  with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  It  is  so  contrived  as 
not  to  require  fastening  to  the  table  or  bulk,  being  quite  portable. 
It  is  so  simple  that  the  youngest  apprentice  may  use  it,  and  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  machines  at  four  times  its  price. 

Price  22s.  6d.  each. 


C.  HIJCVEIMIOIISriD  &c  CO. 

ARE  THE 

Jraumtoi’ii  ;uut  3®aniifiti|tara[a  trf  Jfy  dtitpliiqstr  rdfminituijc, 

This  Furniture  is  confidently  recommended  as  superior  to  anything  in  the  market  for  making  Curves  and  Scrolls.  It  is  cast 
on  a  square  body,  thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  waste  of  material  in  justification.  Decently,  several  improvements 
ave  been  made  m  it,  whereby  letters  or  straight  lines  may  he  worked  immediately  above  or  below  the  curve,  and  at  a  distance  of  less 
an  a  nonpareil.  No  less  than  Thirty-six  different  Designs  may  be  formed  with  a  Set  of  the  Curves — thus  giving  a  larqer  variety 
than  any  other  similar  appliance.  *  6  b  J  J 

Price  for  the  Set  of  CURVILINEAR  FURNITURE,  supplied  in  a  neat  Box,  24s. 

ESTIMATES  given  for  FITTING  UP  OFFICES,  from  an  Amateur  Office  to  a  Newspaper. 

OFFICES  VALUED  AND  PUECHASED. 

EXPORT  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  E,  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engrauing  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing ,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 

236,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


AMEBICAIT  CHBOMQ  IP  _A.  IP  IE  IR,  S 

OF  HIGHEST  GRADE  ONLY. 

The  following  Sizes  and  Weights  kept  in  Stock  at  New  York  Warehouses  of  SMOOTHEST  (Ivory)  Finish,  both  in  Sized  or  Chromo, 

and  also  in  Unsized  or  Plate. 


19  x  24 
22  x  28 
24  x  30 


50,  60,  70,  80,  and  100  lb. 
70,  80,  100,  and  120  lb. 

80,  IOO,  120,  and  140  lb, 


24  x  36 .  80,  100,  120,  140,  and  160  lb. 

26  x  38> . .  100,  120,  140,  160,  and  180  lb. 


All  other  Sizes  and  Weights  promptly  furnished. 


All  Orders  can  be  promptly  filled  by  first  Fast  Steamer. 


For  Samples,  and  Prices,  address  to  VICTOR  E.  M AUGER, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE 


“^7"  X  C  T  O  IR,  ” 

TRADE  Jgj§) - MARK. 

PLATE  AND  CHROMO  PAPEJ?8, 


Nos.  106,  108,  110,  and  112,  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Write  to  TILLOTSON  &  SON,  Evening  News  Office, 
Bolton,  for  Specimens  of 

Qtereotype.  Columns. — Domestic 

v'-/,  News,  Tales,  Varieties,  Comic  Papers  Column,  &c.,  &c. 
Terms  and  Prices  upon  Application.  Applications  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  copy  of  Newspaper.  Newspaper  Proprietors  desirous  to 
arrange  for  simultaneous  publications,  Stories  by  Eminent  Novelists, 
can  do  so  by  communicating  with  Tillotson  &  Son,  Evening  News, 
Bolton. 


T^he  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  23,  Farringd on-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour-Work. 


por  Sale. — Four  Feeder  News 

MACHINE,  Times  Size.  Can  be  seen  running  here  over 
8,000  per  hour,  first-class  order. — John  Lilly  &  Co.,  Engineers, 
St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


TO  ENGRAVERS. 

A  n  Engraver  Wanted  for  a 

Jobbing  Printing-Office ;  one  who  can  also  Cut  Brass  Door 
Plates.  Permanent  situation. — Apply,  stating  Wages  and  References, 
Watkins,  Steam  Litho  Printer,  Swansea. 


Dasement— ' -A  large,  light,  and 

commodious  BASEMENT  to  be  let,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  The  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer. 


VUood  Engraving  Taught  by  an 

^  able  PROFESSOR,  the  Author  of  two  Handbooks  on  the 
Art.— For  terms  apply  to  Mr.  Gilks,  ii,  King’s-road,  Bedford-row, 
London,  W.C. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.— Mr.  GILKS,  Author  of  two  Handbooks 
on  the  Art,  gives.  PRIVATE  LESSONS  at  his  Studio,  11,  King’s- 
road,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 


X/STOItTS’  IXsTIKIS, 


Prize  Medal,  Paris,  1867;  Hon.  Mention,  1862. 
Medal  of  Merit,  Vienna,  1873. 


TUue- Black  Writing  and  Copying 

■  FLUIDS  ;  also  MACHINE  RULING  INKS.  Samples 


and  Prices  on  application.  Works :  Park-street,  Cheetham, 
Manchester.  London.  Depot 79,  Watling-st.reet. 


Now  Ready,  price  Twopence,  No,  LXVIII.,  for  November, 

COPE’S  TOBACCO  PLANT. 

An  Illustrated;  Journal  for  Smokers. 

Annual  Subscription,  2s.,  Post  Free. 

2  b 
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To  Printers,  Stationers,  Bookbinders,  and  Others. 

HThree  Capital  Light  Floors  to 

BE  LET  in  Ave  Maria-lane,  Paternoster-row.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  for  either  of  above  Trades,  and  early  possession 
may  be  had. — For  Particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Jones,  Tindall,  & 
Grove,  Solicitors,  7,  Queen-street,  Cheapside ;  and  to  Davies  & 
Conquest,  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  14,  Finsbury-place,  E.C. 


ELECTROTYPES  OF  SUPERIOR 

VAA)od  Engravings. — The  Pub- 

*  lishers  of  the  Art  Journal  respectfully  announce  that  they 

have  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  Stock  of  Wood  Engravings,  which 
have  appeared  in  that  J ournal  and  in  other  illustrated  works  issued  by 
them  ;  and  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  Electrotypes  of  the 
best  quality  from  any  of  these  Blocks,  at  the  rate  of  Ninepence  per 
square  inch  (with  a  few  exceptions).  The  Electrotypes  will  be  delivered 
ready  for  printing,  and  guaranteed  to  work  equally  as  well  as  the 
original  Wood  Engravings.  They  comprise  several  complete  Series, 
in  addition  to  a  large  miscellaneous  collection,  amounting  in  all  to 

About  Twenty-five  Thousand. 

Copies  of  the  whole  may  be  seen,  at  any  time,  at  VIRTUE  &  CO.’s, 
294,  City-road,  London ;  or  further  information  will  be  furnished  by 
Post  to  inquirers. 

A  very  extensive  Stock  of  Engraved  -STEEL  PLATES,  in  good 
condition,  is  also  available  for  printing  from  on  very  moderate 
Terms. 


PHOTO  -  LITHOGRAPHY. 

I.  W.  FLEXMAN, 

PHOTO-LITHG.QRAPHER  to  the  “Architect,”  the  “British 
Architect,”  and  date  to  the  “Phototype  Co.”  the  “Anglo- 
American  sGo.,”  and  “  Photo-Litho  Institute,” 

Is  still  prepared :  to  execute  orders  for  the  Trade  to  any  extent. 

For  Terms ,  ~&=c,,a  line  by  post  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

J.  W.  FLEXMAN,  37,  Culford  Road,  Kingsland,  N. 


ZORN,  BAHNSON  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

9  &  ii,  GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS.  ")  Specially  manufactured  for  Litho- 
FINE  DRY  COLOURS.  )  graphic  Printing. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


TO  PROPRIETORS  OF  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR  SALE, 

ELECTROTYPES 

OF  UPWARDS  OF 

80,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Illustrated  Classified  Catalogues  may  now  Be  Bad, 
Price  4s.  Address  : 

Messrs.  CASSELL,  FETTER,  &  G-ALPIN, 

La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Published  Weekly,  24  pp.  Folio, 

L’ART, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  publishes  annually  60  fine  Engravings,  of  which  52  are 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
They  are  printed  on  plate  paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  the 
wrapper,,  with  ornamental  Initials  and  head  and  tail  pieces.  The 
year’s  numbers  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages  each,  besides  title- 
pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented  gratuitously  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Paris  :  A.  BALLUE,  3,  Chaussee  d’Antin. 


In  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell  ;  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester-square ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly;  Aug.  Siegle,  Leadenhall  -  street ;  A. 
Maurice,  13,  Tavistock-row,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  ;  Hachette  et  Cie ; 
Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho-square ;  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low,  & 
Searle,  188,  Fleet  -  street,  Crown  -  buildings  ;  David  Nutt,  270, 
Strand,  W.C.  ;  J.  W.  Kolckmann,  1,  Princes- street,  Cavendish- 
square,  W.  ;  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  ;  and 
Goupil  &  Co.,  25,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TABLES  for  STATIONERS. 

Invaluable  to  all  connected  with  the  Trade. 


Contains  14  Tables,  List  of  Paper  Makers,  and  much  Useful 
Information. 

Cloth,  for  pocket ,  8 \d.;  Leather ,  is.;  in  Sheets,  (id.,  post  free. 


A.  BRIDGE MAI\I,  2,  Peckham  Groue,  London,  S.E. 


and 

NEW  PRINTING  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FOUR-DEMY  FAST  PERFECTING  MACHINE,  by  Dryden. 
A  DOUBLE-DEMY  BREMNER  MACHINE. 

A  DOUBLE-DEMY  MAIN’S  MACHINE. 

A  DOUBLE-DEMY  DESIDERATUM. 

A  PATENT  CARD-PRINTING  MACHINE,  to  print  without 
ink.  Will  print  100  per  minute,  and  was  exhibited  and  worked 
in  the  Exhibition  ;  also  Cases  and  Type  for  the  above  machine. 

A  first-class  INK  MILL,  cheap. 

A  26-in.  DIAGONAL  CUTTING  MACHINE.  Second-hand. 

A  26-in.  VERTICAL  ,,  ,,  by  Dawson  of 

Otley. 

A  20-in.  CUTTING  MACHINE,  by  Dawson  of  Otley,  with  four 
knives. 

An  18-in.  ,,  ,,  by  Wilson. 

A  3-H.P.  VERTICAL  ENGINE  and  BOILER.  The  Boiler  new. 
A4-H.E.  ,,  ,,  „ 

An8-H.P.  ,,  ,,  ,,  by  Middleton. 

A  SUPER-ROYAL  ALBION  PRESS,  by  Hopkinson  &  Cope. 
TWO  „  COLUMBIANS. 

A  DEMY  ALBION,  new,  by  Hopkinson  &  Cope. 

A  „  COLUMBIAN. 

A  „  STANHOPE. 

Several  LITHO  PRESSES. 

TWO  GALLEY  PRESSES. 

Several  CYLINDRICAL  INKING  TABLES. 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  in  Stock  from  2  to  12-h.p. 


MACHINES,  PRESSES,  &c.,  PURCHASED. 


JOHN  ESSON,  ENGINEER,  ETC., 

10,  JOHNSON’S  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  and 
4>  PEMBERTON  ROW,  GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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L.  CORNELISSEN  Z,  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  G., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 

COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 


PARIS. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


^idjcrgrapljic  Palatals. 


1873. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Colour  Work,  &c. 
List  of  Prices  on  Application. 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  l8lO. 

Writing,  Ornamental ,  Anti-forgery ,  Machine,  General  Engravers  for 

Copper-plate ,  Litho,  or  Letterpress  Printing. 


Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls 
Backgrounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c.  &c. 


jimafiipcrs 

to 


%  "  Cim.es  ” 


J.  Z,  B.  DELLAGANA 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 

As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E'.C. 

N.  B. — Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping, 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 


BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  &  CATALOGUES 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
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ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD  AND  STEREOTYPER, 

130,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


(Estimates  for  there  giscription  of  Merit  b»  return  of  03 1. 

D.  J.  ANDERSON 

HAS  IN  STOCK 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ELECTROTYPES 

For  every  purpose,  including 

Portraits  of  most  of  the  Popular  Characters  of  the  Day. 

Before  having  the  smallest  amoimt  of  Engraving  done ,  write 
for  Estwiates  and  Specimens  as  above. 

G.  M'lNTOSH’S 
PLATE  TRANSFER  INK. 

8s.  6d.  per  lb.  Easy  to  pull  and  transfer.  Clear  and  strong  on  stone. 


Transfer  Paper  for  Plate,  Stone,  or  Type. 

3s.  per  quire  demy  ;  half  ream,  2s.  6d.  per  quire. 
THE  BEST  I  H  THE  M^EHET. 
Terms — Net  Cash. 


7,  KILLERMONT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


* 


PAUL  GUTIKE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BRONZE  POWDERS 

In  all  Colours  and  Qualities,  from  3s.  6d.  to  9s.  per  lb. 

Rich  Gold,  Pale  Gold,  Green  Gold,  Orange,  Citron, 

Green,  Silver,  Copper,  Five-Copper,  &c. 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 

Samti.es  free  on  Application. 


ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 

R.  J.  SCOTT, 

Awarded  Honourable  Mention,  Three  Prize  Medals,  and  Certificate,  International  Exhibition,  1872, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ENGRAVERS’  BLOCKS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK  WORK. 

A  large  Stock  of  Wood  is  kept  in  finished  and  advanced  states  of  Manufacture,  wl^ereby  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Orders  in  short  periods  of  time . 

ALTERATIONS  AMD  REPARATIONS  SKILEXJL^fc-  ATTENDED  TO. 

As  all  kinds  of  work  with  which  he  is  entrusted  are  done  under  his  personal  superintendence,  satisfaction  call  be  guaranteed. 

8,  WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  FLEET  '  STREET,  E.C. 

HENBY'vSMI^TH.  &  CO., 

DIE  SINKERS,  ENGRAVERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  EMBOSSERS,  AND  PRESS  MAKERS, 
3,  BOUTERIH  STREET,  E.G. 

tWO  AND  THREE-LETTER'  MONOGRAM  DIES  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 

E  bvls  T.s^'6  N  APPLICATION. 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink,  Chemical ', 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 

LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing  Machines,  &c.,  also  for 
Burning  purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered 
pure  and  brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

127,  HIGH  HOLBOHH,  LONDON,  W.  O. 

JTJSTI  2<T  BROWNE 


Having  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PIANOS  expressly  for  exportation  to  extreme  climates,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  Instrument  which  combines  English  durability  and  soundness  with  first-class  quality  of  tone.  Justin  Browne  can  refer  to  customers 
whom  he  has  supplied  in  New  Zealand,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Calcutta,  &c.,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  renewed  their 
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orders.  Ilis  prices  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  low  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  Pianos,  and  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Houses  where 
the  same  degree  of  soundness  and  durability  is  studied,  the  reason  of  the  difference  being,  that  in  their  case,  selling  as  they  do  retail,  there  are 
heavy -expenses  for  Show  Rooms,  Advertising,  &c.,  which  as  a  Wholesale  Manufacturer  he  does  not  incur  ;  having  only  factory  expenses,  he  can 
offer  an  Equally  Good  Instrument  at  a  much  Lower  Figure.  Address — 


JUSTIN  BROWNE, 

JPIA.dSTO^’OI^TEl  IvEA.itTTTIF.A.Q'X'TXIRIEK/, 

23 7  anil  239,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LOUDON,  ENGLAND, 
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B E N J N  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

100  &  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets — Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS:— 

Black  Ink,  foi  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-transfer, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tracing, 
for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 
LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 
TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds: 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Bill-heads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads(  in  Bottles  or  Compress¬ 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  INK;S,  Writing  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  -  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER,  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 


WILLIAM  MONNERY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers’  Blankets,  Machine  Tapes,  &c„ 

ALSO 

Leather  and  Gut  Driving  Bands. 

89,  SHOE  Lj^IsTK!,  FLEET  ST.,  LOLTDOIT, 

Maker  of  the  Treble  Milled  Blankets  for  News  and 

Litho  Machines. 


SLojdTd 


WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  See., 
"  —  in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

W.  H.  TILBY,  4,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT, 

-  ~rn  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 

3  3  int  - — F  r 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC  STONE- GRINDING  &  POLISHING  MACHINE. 

THIS  Machine  is  superior  to  all  other  Stone-Grinding  Machines.  It  is  very  strongly  built, 
and  has  been  proved  to  work  for  years  without  requiring  repairs.  It  only  occupies  a 
space  of  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  It  grinds  the  Stones  up  to  about  3  ft.  square,  to  a  perfectly  true  surface, 
at  the  rate  of  1 2  Stones  per  hour,  including  time  for  changing  ;  the  face  of  the  Stone  is 
always  in  sight  of  the  workman,  &c. 

Messrs.  E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Bristol,  have  three  of  these  Machines  in  regular  use. 
Prospectuses ,  with  Testimonials ,  dfc.,  on  application. 

LOUIS  SIMON  &  SON,  Wilford  Road  Works,  Nottingham. 

W  "32"  HVH  _A_  IT  ’  S 

DICTIONARY  OF  STATIONERY, 

AND 

Compendium  of  Useful  Information  for  the  Office,  Counting-house,  and  Library, 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED, 

Will  be  forwarded  on  application  free  by  post  for  twelve  stamps. 


WYMAN  &  SONS  are  prepared  to  forward  inclusive  Estimates  for  Newspaper  and 
General  Printing  and  Lithography,  including  the  complete  production  of  Books  of 
every  description,  from  the  smallest  Pamphlet  to  the  most  costly  Volume — whether  illustrated 
or  plain, —  all  Departments  of  their  business  being  conducted  on  the  Premises  under  their 
immediate  supervision. 


STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT. 


Wyman  &  Sons  have  always  on  hand  a  well-assorted  Stock  of  Law  and  General  Stationery, 
and  are  prepared  to  contract  for  regular  supplies  in  large  or  small  quantities. 


LITHOGRAPHY,  LAW  PRINTING,  LAW  WRITING,  AND  ENGROSSING, 

WITH  PROMPTITUDE,  ACCURACY,  AND  AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 


WYMAN  X,  SONS, 

Publishers,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Bookbinders,  and  Stationers, 

74,  75,  &  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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A  New  Power  STONE-GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINE, 

FOR  LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  OTHERS. 


-AJNTXD  CIROSL.AEN'ID’S  PATEUT. 


A  STONE-GRINDING  AND  POLISHING'MACHINE,  simple  in  form,  perfect  in  its  operation,  and  moderate  in  price,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  ;  and  the  Patentees  have  confidence  in  recommending  the  above  to  Lithographers,  &c.,  as  an  apparatus  at  once  thoroughly 
self-acting  and  economical. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  : — 


It  requires  no  setting  or  skilled  labour. 

It  will  grind  a  large  stone  as  quickly  as  a  small  one,  but  several  small  stones  can  be  ground  at  the  same  time. 
It  grinds  and  polishes  at  one  operation,  leaving  the  surface  equal  to  polished  marble. 

It  is  self-acting,  and  therefore  a  labour-saving  machine. 

It  never  polishes  a  stone  unevenly,  as  it  grinds  the  whole  surface  at  the  same  time. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Imperial  Buildings,  Deansgate, 

Manchester. 

r>?eu-r  ®‘r’ — were  induced  to  give  an  order  for  your  Steam  Grinding  and 
Polishing  Apparatus,  from  a  belief  that  it  would  accomplish  the  results  intended, 
and  prove  an  efficient  and  economical  machine,  and  we  are  glad,  after  having  had  it 
in  operation  for  a  short  time,  to  state  that  we  have  found  that  by  its  use  stones  are 
ground  with  much  greater  accuracy,  and  in  a  very  much  shorter  time,  than  by 
hand.  Since  its  introduction  we  have  been  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  manual 
labour  in  the  grinding  of  our  stones. — Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  FALKNER  &  SON. 


Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide  General  Office, 

Mr.  James  Salmon,  Albert  Square,  Manchester,  July  nth,  1875. 

Dear  Sir,— -Your  Stone-grinding  Machine  is  working  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and 
our  opinion  is  that  every  Lithographic  Printer  ought  to  have  one. — We  are,  dear 
Sir,  yours  sincerely,  HY.  BLACKLOCK  &  CO. 


Steam  Printing  Offices,  ii,  St.  Paul’s  Square. 

Mr.  James  Salmon.  Birmingham,  July  nth,  1875. 

.  Dear  Sir, — The  Stone  Grinder  does  its  work  well,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  levels  the  stones,  which  saves  time  in  making  ready,  and  insures  better 
work.-Yours  truly,  BILLING  BROS.  &  WHITMORE. 


Imperial  Buildings,  Deansgate, 

Mr.  James  Salmon,  Manchester,  14 th  July,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — Experience  only  confirms  the  opinion  we  formerly  expressed  of  the 
utility  of  your  Stone-grinding  Machine ; — hand  labour  is  superseded  by  a  mechanical 
certainty,  and  we  feel  we  could  not  now  dispense  with  its  use  without  very  great 
inconvenience. — Yours  respectfully,  GEO.  FALKNER  &  SON. 


Silverwell  Yard,  Bradshawgate, 

Mr.  Crosland,  Bolton,  March  8th,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  had  one  of  your  Stone-grinding  and  Polishing  Machines  in 
constant  use  for  the  last  three  months,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it ;  we  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it  to  the  Trade  as  a  first-class  machine. — We  are,  yours  truly, 

. -  HASLER  &  CO. 

28,  Kennedy  Street,  Princess  Street, 

Mr.  Crosland,  Manchester,  July  29th,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  Stone-grinding  Machine  gives  us  every  satisfaction,  and  we 
should  not  like  to  be  without  it.— Yours  respectfully,  JOS.  CLARKE  &  SON. 


Austin  Street,  Cumberland  Street, 

Manchester,  August,  1875. 

The  Stone-polishing  Machine  I  had  from  you  is  doing  its  work  satisfactorily. 

JOHN  BARNES. 


Sizes  of  Discs,  36  inches,  £40 ;  48  inches,  £60. 

JAMES  SALMON,  12,  PARSONAGE,  MANCHESTER. 

Can  be  seen  in  LONDON  at  Mr.  POWELL’S,  Printers’  Register  Office,  St  Bride  Street,  E.C. ; 

And  at  Messrs.  NEW  SUM,  WOOD  &  DYSON’S,  6,  Bread  Street  Hill,  E.C. 
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STATIOUEHS’  STJITIDIRIES. 

JOHN  HEATH 

(The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in  Stationers’  Sundries), 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEOBGE  STREET  PARADE,  BIRMINGHAM, 

SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearly  every  Article  they  require. 

Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Orders. 

Free  Delivery  to  London  Agents  twice  a  week. 


WILLIAM  BOSHED, 

Manufacturing  Chemist, 

126,  COBURG  ROAD,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  PATENT  LYE  PREPARATION  (as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty’s  Printing  Office 
for  effectually  cleaning  Type,  Rollers,  and  Blankets,  without  injuiy  to  the  Material  or  Hands;  and  at  a  saving  of  100 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  Pearlash,  Potash,  or  any  article  now  in  use. 


PRINTING  OFFICES  SUPPLIED  WITH  MACHINE  RAGS  AND  COTTON  WASTE  FOR  WIPINGS, 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


LITHO-PHOTOGRAPHIC 

I  N  STITUTE. 

492,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  LONDON,  W.C. 


phic  Copying. 
Chromo-Lithography. 


Lithographic  Drawings. 
General  Printing. 


-VVWWWV^- 


The  Litho-Photographic  Institute,  after  extensive  alterations  on  its  Premises,  is  now  prepared  to  execute 
Orders  in  all  the  various  branches  of  Litho-Photography.  Of  those  various  branches,  which  are  innumerable,  we  refer 
only  to  a  few. 

FOR  PUBLISHERS,  to  illustrate  Scientific  or  other  Publications. 

FOR  ARTISTS,  to  reproduce  or  copy  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  other  Print. 

FOR  MUSEUMS,  valuable  Old  Books,  Manuscripts,  Music,  Autographs,  &c. 

FOR  MAP-MAKING,  for  Copying  or  Reducing  Maps. 

FOR  ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERS,  Plans,  Architectural  and  Engineering,  Drawings,  &c.,  all  such 
copies  or  re-producings  being  real  facsimiles  of  the  original. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  and  PATTERN  BOOKS,  surpassing  any  other  process  in  exactness  and  nature-like 
reproductions  of  the  different  objects. 

VERY  IMPORTANT  FOR  STATIONERS’  Autographic  Letters  and  Circulars. 


TIEUE  INSTITUTE 

IS  ALSO  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ORDERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Lithographic  Drawing  and  Printing, 

ALBERT-TYPE,  AUTOTYPE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY;  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYING  (SPECIALITY) 

An  Inspect ion  of  Samples  at  the  above  address  is  re  sped  felly  requested. 
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“THE  MINERVA”  THE  CROPPER, 

Is  the  Original  Platen  Machine  of  which  all  others  are  imitations.  It  is  by  far  the  most  Elegant, 
Compact,  and  Speedy  Platen  Machine  ever  introduced.  It  is  now  made,  in  all  its 
sizes,  from  entirely  new  Models  which  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

MORE  THAN  SIX  THOUSAND  OF  THESE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Advantages  of  the  “MINERVA  ”  over  all  other  Machines 

1.  — SIMPLICITY  of  Construction,  Compactness,  Strength. 

2.  — DISTRIBUTION  :  this  is  effected  by  the  revolving  Discs  (Patented),  and  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Machine 

as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

3>— The  IMPRESSION  may  be  regulated  by  a  SINGLE  SCREW,  and  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  INSTANTANEOUSLY.  . 
4- — REGISTER  is  secured  by  a  Locking  Apparatus  (Patented),  which  secures  the  Platen  so  firmly,  while  the  impression 
is  given,  that  SLURRING  is  IMPOSSIBLE. 


The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  Testimonials  received : — 


“We  run  the  small  Machine  at  1,800  per  hour  for  general  work.”— Bemrose  & 
Sons. 

“  I  have  had  a  lad  printing  2,000  an  hour  on  one  of  them.” — Charles  Eagle. 

“  I  consider  it  unequalled  in  ease  of  working,  clearness  of  impression,  and  speed.” 
— H.  S.  Cowell. 

“  I  think  the  Trade  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing  the  Machine.” — 
Ed.  Verrall. 

“  We  are  sorry  we  did  not  possess  her  sooner.”— Moat  &  Walker. 


“Gives  11s  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” — McCorquodale  &  Co. 

“  The  best  Machine  for  small  jobbing-work  extant.” — Clulow  &  Son. 

“  It  more  than  realizes  our  expectations.” — Bowles  &  Sons. 

“  I  would  not  exchange  your  Machine  for  any  other  which  is  in  the  field.”- 
Samuel  Johnson. 

“No  jobbing-office  is  perfect  without  your  economical  and  unique  Machine. ”- 
Curtis  Brothers  &  Towner. 


Prices  and  Terms  on  application  to 


H.  S.  CROPPER  &  C0„  HOCKLEY  MILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Or  at  the  London  Depot ,  20,  WARWICK  SQUARE ,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

IMPROVED  PRINTERS’- ROLLERS 

HARRIED  AND  SONS’ 

Hac  fJatrat  Al oIIct-  (i[o inp ositi 0 st 

FOR  MACHINE  ROLLERS,  ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 

PA  TENT  ROLLER-COMPOSITION  FOR  PRESS-ROLLERS, 

EIGHTPENCE  PER  POUND. 

Rollers  Renewed  with  New  Patent  at  One-half  more  than  ordinary  Composition. 


MACHINE -ROLLERS  RENEWED  AND  RETURNED  ONE  CLEAR  DAY  AFTER  BEING  RECEIVED. 

Press-Rollers  Exchanged  from  Stock  in  good  condition,  quite  ready  for  use. 


H.&  S.  supply  Rollers  by  Contract,  their  Clients  having  the  option  of  changing  them  as 

often  as  they  wish,  without  extra  charge. 


PRINTING-MACHINE,  ROLLER,  AND  MATERIAL  MANUFACTORY, 

“FLEET”  WORKS,  25,  FARRINGDON  ST.,  LONDON,- E.C. 
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NOTICE. — To  Lithographic  and  Letterpress  Printers. 

THE  PARAGON  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


MESSRS.  JOHN  LILLY  &  CO.  have  selected  and  purchased  the  Patterns,  Models,  Drawings,  Templates,  Gauges,  &c.,  until  lately 
used  by  the  Paragon  Company,  Elland  Road,  Leeds,  and  have  engaged  two  of  the  Foremen  and  some  of  the  Workmen  who  have 
been  employed  on  these  Machines  since  their  commencement,  and  are  conversant  with  all  the  recent  Improvements. 

This  Machine,  used  by  the  chief  Colour-Printing  Firms  in  the  World,  and  so  well  known,  is  designed  with  greater  strength 
than  any  other  Machine,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  bear  with  safety,  and  without  vibration,  the  great  pressures  necessary  to  produce  sharp 
and  clear  work. 

It  is  very  simple  in  Construction,  and  its  Simplicity  not  only  enables  it  to  be  worked  by  a  novice  without  danger,  but  also  to  work  at  high 
speeds  without  any  unusual  wear  and  tear.  In  the  Paragon,  the  numerous  complications  of  the  French  and  other  similar  Machines, 
which  render  them  quite  unfit  for  high  speeds,  are  entirely  avoided. 

It  registers  perfect  to  the  lay  without  points,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  doing  more  work  than  any  other  Colour- 
Machine,  We  guarantee  perfect  register  in  any  number  of  Colours,  and  can  at  any  time  refer  to  a  Hundred  of  the  chief 
Colour-printing  Firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  these  Machines  continually  in  use  at  Colour-work. 

The  Gripper  is  in  one  piece,  and  does  not  injure  the  edge  of  the  paper  ;  it  is  below  the  surface  of  the  Cylinder,  and  cannot  come  in  contact 

with  the  Stone,  thereby  avoiding  breakage.  The  Machine  will  Print  to  the  Edges  of  the  Stone. 

The  Bed  of  the  Machine  is  raised  and  lowered  by  strong  and  perfectly-fitting  wedges,  which  are  moved  by  a  screw ;  it  therefore  accommodates 
itself  to  various  thicknesses  of  stone  without  packing,  thus  saving  much  time. 

The  Inking  and  Distributing  arrangements  are  good,  and  the  Rollers  can  rbe  raised  or  lowered  so  that  they  may  ran  on  the  Stone  and  on 
the  Slab,  on  the  Slab  and  not  on  the  Stone,  or  may  be  lifted  off  both  Stone  or  Slab  at  any  moment. 

A  small  Lever  regulates  the  Cylinder,  so  that  the  Machine  will  Double  Ink,  or  the  Cylinder  may  be  stopped  at  pleasure  while  the  carriage 

remains  in  motion,  thus  giving  unlimited  Inking  power. 

The  Distributors  work  at  an  Angle  or  Parallel, — they  will  therefore  distribute  one  colour  over  the  whole  of  the  Slab,  or  they  will  work 
several  colours  at  one  time  on  the  Slab  without  mixing  them. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  SIZES:— 


Crown  . 

Demy  . 

Double  Crown 

Every  Machine  is  sent 


...  to  print  clear  20  x  15. 

>..  ,,  25  x  20. 

„  30  x  22. 


Double  Demy  ...  to  print  clear  86  x  24. 

Double  Imperial  ...  ,,  48  x  36. 

Quadruple  Demy  ...  „  56  x  40. 


out  Complete,  with  a  set  of  Black  and  a  set  of  Colour  Rollers  clothed  with 
the  best  French  Skin. 


PRICES  AND  OTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  LILLY  &  CO. 


(Late  DELLAGANA), 

ENGINEERS,  AND  PRINTING  MACHINE  MAKERS. 


THE  IMPROVED  PARAGON  PATENT  LITHOGRAPHIC  MA¬ 
CHINES 

THE  WHARFDALE  LETTERPRESS  PRINTING  MACHINES 

THE  FAST  DROP-BAR  PERFECTING  MACHINES 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  PERFECTING  MACHINES  (with  Flyers) 


THE  HORIZONTAL  PRINTING  MACHINES 
THE  WHARFDALE  GUILLOTINE  CUTTING  MACHINES 
STEREO  AND  ELECTRO  FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINERY 
(DELLAGANA’S  IMPROVED) 

STEAM  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  &C„  &C. 


WORKS:— ST.  JOHN  STREET,  CLERKENWELL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

FURNIVAL  &  CO.  beg  to  intimate  to  the  Trade  that 
they  have  purchased  the  Models,  Drawings,  Templates, 
Gauges,  &c.,  lately  used  by 

THE  PARAGON  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  LEEDS, 

And  are  now  prepared  to  supply  any  of  the  following  Machines,  in 
addition  to  their  own  well-known  “  Express  ”  : — 

THE  PARAGON  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

^-Demy,  Crown,  Double  Crown,  Double  Demy,  Double  Royal,  and  Quadruple  Elephant. 

THE  WHARFDALE  LETTERPRESS  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

Foolscap,  Double  Crown,  Double  Demy,  and  Double  Royal. 

THE  WHARFDALE  COLOUR  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

Double  Demy  and  Double  Royal. 

THE  WHARFDALE  TWO-COLOUR  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

Double  Demy. 

THE  PARAGON  LETTERPRESS  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

ij-Demy,  Crown,  Demy,  Double  Crown,  Double  Demy,  and  Double  Royal. 
PRICES,  &c.,  SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

W  O  IR,  ZEC  S  : 

52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 
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0iW±OND 


Established  1852. 


a 
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TYPE  FOUNDERS,  MACHINE  MAKERS, 

ami  printer^  jjfokitji, 

10,  BEAR  YARD,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S 

Jtnjjiwd  diilMmj  (Cutting  JlteiMmj. 


This  Machine  is  recommended  to  the  Trade  as  a  thoroughly 
well-made,  substantial,  and  very  powerful  apparatus,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  modern  improvements,  and  is  supplied  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  of  any  “  Guillotine”  in  the  market. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S  PATENT 
LEAD  AND  BRASS  RULE  CUTTER. 


This  very  useful  and  popular  Lead  and  Brass  Buie  Cutter  does 
its  work  with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  It  is  so  contrived  as 
not  to  require  fastening  to  the  table  or  bulk,  being  quite  portable. 
It  is  so  simple  that  the  youngest  apprentice  may  use  it,  and  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  machines  at  four  times  its  price. 

Price  22s.  6d.  each. 


C.  HC_A.^I3^i:OlNriD  Sc  GO. 

ARK  THE 

Jro^ttoi[0  ami  Itlmmfaiftitrfiis  trf  tluj  (I'tinuliitKir  ^ininitiuje. 

This  Furniture  is  confidently  recommended  as  superior  to  anything  in  the  market  for  making  Curves  and  Scrolls.  It  is  cast 
on  a  square  body,  thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  waste  of  material  in  justification.  Becently,  several  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it,  whereby  letters  or  straight  lines  may  be  worked  immediately  above  or  below  the  curve,  and  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  a  nonpareil.  No  less  than  Thirty-six  different  Designs  may  be  formed  with  a  Set  of  the  Curves — thus  giving  a  larger  variety 
than  any  other  similar  appliance. 

Price  for  the  Set  of  CURVILINEAR  FURNITURE,  supplied  in  a  neat  Box,  24s. 

ESTIMATES  given  for  FITTING  UP  OFFICES,  from  an  Amateur  Office  to  a  Newspaper. 

OFFICES  VALUED  AND  PURCHASED. 

«£=  EXPORT  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 
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NEWSUM,  WOOD,  &  DYSON, 


Makers  and  original  inventors  of  the  well-known  LEEDS  and  IMPROVED  PARAGON 
Lithographic  Machine,  warranted  the  most  perfect  in  register,  the  simplest  and  strongest  in 
its  construction.  The  only  Litho  Machine  that  has  got  the  adjustable  diagonal  Rolling.  These 
Machines  are  supplied  with  the  best  French  Skins,  imported  direct  from  the  Makers 


The  following  Firms,  amongst  others,  have  our  Machines  at  Work : — 


Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  London . 3 

,,  Maclure  &  Macdonald,  ,,  2 

,,  M.  Chatterton  &  Co.,  ,,  4 

,,  Riddle  &  Couchman,  ,,  3 

,,  Foot  Brothers,  ,,  3 

Mr.  F.  Waller,  ,,  ......  2 

Messrs.  Clements  &  Newling,  ,,  ......  2 

,,  Roberts  &  Co.,  ,,  ......  2 

,,  Causton  &  Sons,  2 

,,  Adams  &  Co.,  Newcastle  4 

,,  Waterston  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  . 2 

,,  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnson,  ,,  1 

,,  Mactear  Brothers,  Glasgow  ......  2 

,,  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  „  -  • . 2 

,,  J.  Seatou  &  Co.,  ,,  . 1 

,,  Graham,  Paisley  1 


Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Derby  3 

,,  Dilks  &  Co.,  Nottingham  2 

,,  Fleming  &  Co.,  Leicester  3 

,,  Curtis  &  Beamish,  Coventry  2 

,,  Marten,  Billings,  &  Sons,  Birmingham  ....  2 

Mr.  J.  Upton,  ,,  ....  4 

Messrs.  D.  F.  Tayler  &  Co.,  ,,  .  -  -  -  3 

,,  Bunchen  &  Co.,  ,,  ....  2 

„  Cuatd  Brothers,  ,,  .  ...  2 

,,  Padbury  &  Co.,  ,,  ....  2 

,,  Wellington  &  Co.,  Gloucester  . 2 

,,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bristol  ......  2 

,,  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Leeds  . 3 

,,  J.  Dale  &  Co.,  Bradford  2 

,,  Nicholson  &  Co.  ,,  1 


N.  W.  &  D.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  their 


PATENT  TAKING -OFF  APPARATUS 


To  any  Machine  of  their  make,  the  Paragon,  or  any  other  Machine  on  a  similar  construction.  This  Apparatus  is  very 
simple,  and  can  be  fixed  without  interfering  with  any  working  parts  of  the  machine,  and  will  take  off  any  kind  of 
Printing  paper  where  there  is  little  margin  without  any  smearing,  and  leave  the  sheet  the  printed  side  up. 

Price ,  and  further  particulars  on  application. 


N.  W.  &  D.  WISH  TO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 


PATENT  ROTARY  FLAT- SURFACE  PRINTING  MACHINE, 

FOR  LETTERPRESS  OR  BLOCK  PRINTING. 


THE  great  superiority  of  this  Machine  is  the  small  space  it  occupies,  the  speed  at  which  it  can  be  worked,  and  only  requiring  one  boy  to  feed 
and  one  man  as  attendant. 

It  is  self-delivering,  without  either  Tapes  or  Flyers,  can  be  made  any  size  to  print  a  single  sheet  at  the  rate  of  One  to  Two  Thousand  per 
hour,  either  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Colours  in  one  revolution,  and  the  sheet  only  requires  once  feeding. 

It  can  be  worked  either  by  Steam  or  Hand  Power. 

This  Machine  will  be  found  invaluable  as  a  small  Jobbing  Machine  either  for  One  or  Two  Colours,  being  very  simple  in  its  construction, 
unlimited  in  speed,  and  requiring  only  one  attendant. 


Further  Pai'ticulars  and  Prices  on  application  at  our  Works ,  where  the  Machine  can  he  inspected. 

N.  W.  &  D.  wish  to  inform  the  Trade  they  have  opened  a  Branch  Establishment,  in  connection  with 
their  London  Office,  6,  Bread  Street  Hill,  E.C.,  where  Counter-Shafts,  Cones,  Belting,  and  Blankets,  &c., 
are  kept  in  Stock,  and  all  kinds  of  Repairs  executed  by  Practical  Workmen  well  versed  in  Litho  and 
Letterpress  Machines. 


isr.iB. — nsroTiE  this  .a:d:d:r,:ess7 

THE  LEEDS  PRINTING  MACHINE  WORKS, 

BOAD,  XjEEIDS. 


2  d  2 
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HAMPSON  &  BETTRIDGE,  47  and  48,  Old  Bailey ,  London,  E.C., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

ZE^TTILiXIfcTG-  MAGHIXTES. 
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A  large  Assortment  of  Second-hand  Presses,  Machines,  and  Tools  of  every  description,  for  Bookbinders  and  Stationers, 

always  on  hand. 


EH^GHEWA.'VLEIE^S’  BOX-WOOD  BLOCKS. 

C  H  ARLES  T  WEL  L  S, 

INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  BOLTED  AND  AMALGAMATED  BLOCKS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK-WORK. 

Awarded  Prize  Medal  (Paris,  1867)  for  Excellence  of  Workmanship.  Established  Thirty-Six  Years. 

DEALER  IN  INDIA  RARER,  &•¥.,  &v. 

24,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.;  and  GEORGE  YARD,  &c. 


HASLER  &  FAIRBANK, 

OF  THE 

Excelsior  Letterpress  &  Lithographic  Machine  Works,  69,  Old  Street,  London, 

Still  continue  to  make  from 

THEIR  O’WTtsT  PATTEHUS, 

Which  are  considered,  by  those  who  have  used  them,  the  BEST  IN  THE  TRADE. 


Terms  on  application.  Nearly  500  been  made. 


Dec.  15,  1875.] 
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ENGRAVING,  LITHOGRAPHY,  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

WHITEMAN  Z,  BASS 

Execute  in  the  best  style  for  the  Trade,  at  low  charges, 

Copper-Plate  Engrauing  and  Printing, 

Lithographic  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Printing,  and  Photo-Lithography. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  FOR  TRADE  CARD. 

236,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


Assistance  given  to  practical  houses  in  all  or  any  of  the  above  branches  where  best  work  is  required. 


O  ZE3"  IR,  O  IMI  O  IFjAIPIEIRS 

OF  HIGHEST  GRADE  ONLY. 


The  following  Sizes  and  Weights  kept  in  Stock  at  New  York  Warehouses  of  SMOOTHEST  (Ivory)  Finish,  both  in  Sized  or  Chromo, 

and  also  in  Unsized  or  Plate. 

19  x  24  .  50,  60,  70,  SO,  and  100  lb.  24  x  30  .  80,  100,  120,  and  140  lb. 

22  x  28  .  70,  80,  100,  and  120  lb.  24  x  36  .  80,  100,  120,  140,  and  160  lb. 

All  other  Sizes  and  Weights  promptly  furnished. 

ORDERS  CAN  BE  PROMPTLY  FILLED  BY  FIRST  FAST  STEAMER. 

For  Samples  and  Prices,  address,  VICTOR  E.  M AUGER, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE 

“V  I  C  T  O  Tt  77 

TRADE  - - MARK. 

PLATE  AND  CHROMO  PAPERS, 

Nos.  106,  108,  110,  and  112,  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Write  to  TILLOTSON  &  SON,  Evening  News  Oefice, 
Bolton,  for  Specimens  of 

Stereotype  Columns. — Domestic 

^  News,  Tales,  Varieties,  Comic  Papers  Column,  &c.,  &c. 
Terms  and  Prices  upon  Application.  Applications  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  copy  of  Newspaper.  Newspaper  Proprietors  desirous  to 
arrange  for  simultaneous  publications,  Stories  by  Eminent  Novelists, 
can  do  so  by  communicating  with  Tili.otson  &  Son,  Evening  Navs, 
Bolton. 


'T'he  Typographic  Etching  Co. 

(A.  &  W.  Dawson,  Managers),  23,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Estimates  given  for  every  class  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration. 
Photo  Relief  Electros  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE  character  at 
moderate  rates,  from  any  good  impression  of  a  Woodcut,  Lithograph, 
Steel  Plate,  Type,  &c. 

Electros  can  be  supplied  CURVED  for  printing  on  Rotary 
Machines,  or  Brass-faced  for  Colour-Work. 


L3T COSTS’  nSOCS, 

Prize  Medal,  Paris,  1867;  Hon.  Mention,  1862. 

Medal  of  Merit,  Vienna,  1873. 

Rlue-Black  Writing  and  Copying 

FLUIDS;  also  MACHINE  RULING  INKS.  Samples 
and  Prices  on  application.  Works :  Park-street,  Cheetham, 
Manchester.  London  Depot :  79,  Watling-street. 


Treading  Boy  Wanted. — Apply 

"*■  ^  at  the  Lincoln’s-Inn  Steam  Printing  Works,  74-5,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  W.C. 


VUood  Engraving  Taught  by  an 

able  PROFESSOR,  the  Author  of  two  Handbooks  on  the 
Art.  — For  terms  apply  to  Mr.  Gilks,  ii,  King’s-road,  Bedford-row, 
London,  W.C. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.— Mr.  GILKS,  Author  of  two  Handbooks 
on  the  Art,  gives  PRIVATE  LESSONS  at  his  Studio,  11,  King’s- 
road,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 


T" o  be  Sold  Cheap,  a  Second- 

“L  hand  Double-Crown  PARAGON  LITHO  MACHINE,  in 
first-class  condition,  and  will  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  rendered 
practically  equal  to  new.  A  bargain.  —  Apply,  The  Paragon 
Machine  Company,  iS,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  London. 


T~Te  Paragon  Machine  Company, 

Limited,  i8;  Catherine-street,  Strand,  London,  being  about 
to  retire  from  business,  offer  to  the  public  a  few  of  their  Celebrated 
Machines,  both  LITHO  and  WHARFEDALE,  which  they  have  on 
Stock,  completed  and  finished  in  the  high-class  manner  for  which  they 
are  so  well  known.  As  these  Machines  will  be  sold  CHEAP  for 
quick  sale,  this  opportunity  of  securing  one  of  these  machines  should 
not  be  neglected.  Thoroughly  respectable  parties  treated  with  on  the 
Three  Years’  Hire  system. 


2  e 
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'Rasement.— A  large,  light,  and 

commodious  BASEMENT  to  be  let,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  The  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer. 


NEWS  COLUMNS, 

terms,  awtr  Jptalcs, 

Sent  out  in  Stereo  at  the  undernoted  unparalleled  rates : — 

News  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  is.  6d.  per  column. 

Short  Stories  ...  .  ...  ...  is.  9d.  ,, 

Serial  Tales  (copyright)  ...  ...  ...  2s.  od.  ,, 

ANY  LENGTH  OF  COLUMN  SUPPLIED. 

Thousands  of  Columns  of  Wit  and  Humour,  Literary  Gleanings,  &c. 

IN  STOCK,  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Address— THE  SHEFFIELD  STEREO  WORKS. 

H.  H.  MURPHY,  Sole  Proprietor.’ 


Published  Weekly,  24  pp.  Folio, 

L’ART, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW. 


L’ART  publishes  annually  60  fine  Engravings,  of  which  52  are 
Etchings,  entirely  original,  and  engraved  specially  for  this  Journal. 
They  are  printed  on  plate  paper. 

Each  number,  illustrated  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  consists  of 
24  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper.  Advertisements  are  confined  to  the 
wrapper,  with  ornamental  Initials  and  head  and  tail  pieces.  The 
year’s  numbers  form  three  volumes  of  416  pages  each,  besides  title- 
pages,  frontispieces,  &c.,  which  are  presented  gratuitously  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Paris  :  A.  BALLUE,  3,  Ciiaussee  d’Antin. 


I11  London  Subscribers’  names  are  received  by  Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Co.  ;  Barthes  &  Lowell  ;  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester-square ;  B.  M. 
Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly;  Aug.  Siegle,  Leadenhall  -  street ;  A. 
Maurice,  13,  Tavistock-row,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  ;  Hachette  et  Cie ; 
Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho-square ;  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low,  & 
Searle,  188,  Fleet  -  street,  Crown  -  buildings  ;  David  Nutt,  270, 
Strand,  W.C.  ;  J.  W.  Kolckmann,  1,  Princes- street,  Cavendish- 
square,  W.  ;  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday,  Fleet-street,  E.  C.  ;  and 
Goupil  &  Co.,  25,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


G.  M‘INTOSH’S 
PLATE  TRANSFER  INK. 


8s.  6d.  per  lb.  Easy  to  pull  and  transfer.  Clear  and  strong  on  stone. 


Now  Ready,  price  Twopence,  No.  LXVIII.,  for  November. 

COPE'S  TOBACCO  PLANT. 

An  Illustrated  Journal  for  Smokers. 


Transfer  Paper  for  Plate,  Stone,  or  Type. 

3s.  per  quire  demy  ;  half  ream,  2S.  6d.  per  quire. 
THE  BEST  IE  THE  Ml  ASKE  T. 

Terms — Net  Cash. 


7,  KILLERMONT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


23,  WORMWOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


REMOVED  FROM  22,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE.  ESTABLISHED  1810. 

Writing,  Ornamental,  Anti-forgery,  Machine,  &  General  Engravers  for 
Copper-plate,  Lit  ho,  or  Letterpress  Printing. 

Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Share  Certificates,  Vignettes,  Scrolls 
Backgrounds,  Skies,  Graining  or  Stipple  Plates,  Sections 
Scales,  Prize  Medals,  &c,  &c. 


TO  PROPRIETORS  OF  ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR  SALE, 

ELECTROTYPES 

OF  UPWARDS  OF 

80,000  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Illustrated  Classified  Catalogues  may  now  be  had, 
Price  4s.  Address  : 

Messrs.  CASSELL,  FETTER,  &  GALPIN, 

La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  EiC. 


Annual  Subscription,  2s.,  Post  Free. 


SEOOIsriD-HI^L^TID 

AND 

NEW  PRINTING  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE. 

FOUR-ROYAL  DROP-BAR  PERFECTING  MACHINE.  Can 
be  seen  at  work. 

FOUR-DEMY  FAST  DROP-BAR  PERFECTING  MACHINE, 
by  Dryden. 

“TIMES”  size,  “TWO  FEEDER,”  in  thorough  working  order, 
has  been  printing  one  of  our  leading  morning  newspapers. 
DOUBLE-ROYAL  PERFECTING  MACHINE,  by  Napier. 
DOUBLE-DEMY 

DOUBLE-DEMY  DESIDERATUM  MACHINE,  ,, 
DOUBLE-DEMY  BREMNER  MACHINE. 

DOUBLE-DEMY  MAIN’S  MACHINE. 

SMALL  MAIN’S  MACHINE. 

PATENT  CARD-PRINTING  MACHINE,  to  print  without  ink. 
Will  print  ioo  per  minute,  and  was  exhibited  and  worked  in  the 
Exhibition  ;  also  Cases  and  Type  for  the  above  machine. 

LARGE,  POWERFUL  ROLLING  AND  GLAZING  MACHINE, 
treble  geared. 

INK  AND  COLOUR  GRINDING  MILL,  with  three  Rollers. 
20-in.  CUTTING  MACHINE. 

26-in.  DIAGONAL  CUTTING  MACHINE.  Second-hand. 

26-in.  VERTICAL  ,,  ,,  by  Dawson  Otley. 

18-in.  CUTTING  MACHINE,  by  Wilson. 

SUPER-ROYAL  ALBION  PRESS,  by  Flopkinson  &  Cope. 

TWO  „  COLUMBIAN  PRESSES. 

TWO  DEMY  „  „ 

DEMY  ALBION  PRESS,  by  Hopkinson  &  Cope,  nearly  new. 

„  STANHOPE  PRESS. 

Several  LITHO  PRESSES. 

TWO  GALLEY  PRESSES. 

4-H.P.  VERTICAL  ENGINE  AND  BOILER,  combined. 

8-H.P.  ,,  BOILER,  by  Middleton. 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  in  Stock  from  2-  to  12-h.p. 


MACHINES,  PRESSES,  &c.,  PURCHASED. 

JOHN  ESSON,  ENGINEER,  ETC., 

10,  JOHNSON’S  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  and 
4,  PEMBERTON  ROW,  GOUGH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Dec.  is,  1875.] 
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L.  CORNELISSEN  Z,  TALLE, 

22,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C., 
Manufacturers  &  Importers  of 

COLOURS,  PRINTING  INK,  AND  VARNISHES  FOR 
paris.  LITHOGRAPHY.  Vienna. 


FIRST-CLASS  COLOURS  FOR  CHROMO. 


1867. 


ift%grap!jfc  gftataiak 


1873. 


BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  &  CATALOGUES 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 
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ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD  AND  STEREOTYPER, 

130,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Transfer  Paper  of  all  Kinds,  for  Chalk  Drawings,  Diaphanic  Cojour  Work,  &c. 
List  of  Prices  on  Application. 


ZORN,  BAHNSON  &  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

9  &  ii,  GARRICK.  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

London  Depot  for  LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  from 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria. 

COLOURED  AND  BLACK  INKS.  Specially  manufactured  for  Litho- 

FINE  DRY  COLOURS.  )  graphic  Printing. 

c 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


lor 


%  "  ©hues 
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J.  E,  B.  DELLAGANA 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Estimates  for  the  supply  of 

STEREOTYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE  WORK 

AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 


(Ssitnutits  for  tbcrti  gtjsmpfmt  of  MtorK  ln>  rrhVrtt  of  fosL 


D.  J.  ANDERSON 

HAS  IN  STOCK 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ELECTROTYPES 

For  every  purpose,  including 

Portraits  of  most  of  the  Popular  Characters  of  the  Day. 

Before  having  the  smallest  amount  of  Engraving  done ,  write 
for  Estimates  and  Specimens  as  above. 


PHOTO  -  LITHOGRAPHY. 

J.  W.  FLEXMAN, 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER  to  the  “Architect,”  the  “British 
Architect,”  and  late  to  the  “Phototype  Co.”  the  “Anglo- 
American  Co.,”  and  “  Photo-Litho  Institute,” 

Is  still  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  Trade  to  any  extent. 

For  Terms ,  &e. ,  a  line  by  post  will  meet  with  prompt  attention . 

J.  W.  FLEXMAN,  37,  Culford  Road,  Kingsland,  N. 


PAUL  GUTIKE, 

44,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


As  their  experience  for  many  years  has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  the 

BOOK-WORK  AND  TYPE-HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

Newspapers  cast  to  any  size,  either  in  whole  pages  or  in  columns.  Surface  Plates 
for  Engravers  always  in  stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

106  and  107,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

N.B. — Every  information  given,  and  estimates  and  prices  for  Stereotyping 
Machinery,  and  all  Materials  and  Metal  used  in  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping, 
sent  to  all  parts  upon  application. 


BRONZE  POWDERS 

In  all  Colours  and  Qualities,  from  3s.  6d.  tp  9s.  per  lb. 

Rich  Gold,  Pale  Gold,  Green  Gold,  Orange,  Citron, 

Green,  Silver,  Copper,  Fire-Copper,  &c. 

A  great  variety  always  kept  in  stock. 

Samples  free  on  Application 


ESTABLISHED  T  ZEE  IETY  YEARS. 

R.  J.  SCOTT, 

Awarded  Honourable  Mention,  Three  Prize  Medals,  and  Certificate,  International  Exhibition,  1872, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ENGRAVERS'  BLOCKS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK  WORK. 

A  large  Stock  of  Wood  is  kept  in  finished  and  advanced  states  of  Mamcfacture,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Orders  in  short  periods  of  time i 


ALTERATIONS  AND  REPARATIONS  SKILFULLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

As  all  kinds  of  work  with  which  he  is  entrusted  are  done  under  his  personal  superintendence,  satisfaction  can  be  guaranteed. 

8,  WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


HENRY  SMITH  &  COv 

DIE  SINKERS,  ENGRAVERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  EMBOSSERS,  AND  PRESS  MAKERS, 
3„  BOITVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  ZE.Q. 

TWO  AND  THREE-LETTER  MONOGRAM  DIES  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


> 
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BY  THE  QUEEN’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


SLATER  &  PALMER, 

Black  and  Coloured  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Printing  Ink,  Chemical, 

Fine  Colour,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 

LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK, 


Are  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  large  consumers  for  any  length  of  time,  to  supply  them  with  Printing  Inks  of  any  quality 

and  description. 

WORKS,  OLD  FORD  ROAD,  BOW,  E.  8,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1867,  AND  HONOURABLE  MENTION, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

Refiners  and  Merchants,  invite  attention  to  their  new  and  highly-approved  Oil  for  Lubricating  Printing  Machines,  &c.,  also  for 
Burning  purposes  ;  refined  under  a  peculiar  process,  by  which  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  Oils  rendered 
pure  and  brilliant. 

Contractors  to  the  Principal  Railways,  &c.  Samples  and  Prices  forwarded  on  application. 

GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS, 

127,  HIGH  HOLBOHH,  LOlsTDOET,  W_  O. 

JUSTIN’  IB  I R,  O  W  JsT  IE 


Having  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PIANOS  expressly  for  exportation  to  extreme  climates,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  Instrument  which  combines  English  'durability  and  soundness  with  first-class  quality  of  tone.  Justin  Browne  can  refer  to  customers 
whom  he  has  supplied  in  New  Zealand,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Calcutta,  &c.,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  renewed  their 
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orders.  His  prices  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  low  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  Pianos,  and  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Houses  where 
the  same  degree  of  soundness  and  durability  is  studied,  the  reason  of  the  difference  being,  that  in  their  case,  selling  as  they  do  retail,  there  are 
heavy  expenses  for  Show  Rooms,  Advertising,  &c.,  which  as  a  Wholesale  Manufacturer  he  does  not  incur  ;  having  only  factory  expenses,  he  can 
offer  an  Equally  Good  Instrument  at  a  much  Lower  Figure.  Address — 


JUSTIN  BROWNE, 

PIABTOFORTB  ILdl  A.nSTTTIF.A.OTUIE&IEDlE?/, 

237  and  239,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LOUDON,  ENGLAND. 


Dec.  15,  1875.] 
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B EN J N  WINSTONE, 

MANUFACTURER, 

100  Z  101,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.) 


LETTERPRESS  &  MACHINE  PRINTERS’  INKS, 

for  Bookwork,  Woodcut,  Newspapers,  Broadsides,  &c. 

QUICK  DRYING,  for  Printing  on  Hard  Papers  and  to  bear 
rolling. 

COLOURED  INKS,  for  Fine  Work,  Posters,  Book-covers,  and 
Enamelled  Papers. 

CLOTH  BOOK-COVER  INK,  to  dry  with  a  gloss. 
COLOURED  INKS,  for  Tablets— Bronze,  Blue,  Gloss  Red,  &c. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS:— 

Black  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Coloured  Ink,  for  Machine  and  Press. 

Re-transfer  Ink  : — 

Plate  to  Stone,  Stone  to  Stone,  Type  to  Stone. 
Lithographic  Writing  Ink. 

Ditto  ditto  Lemercier’s  and  Vanhymbeeck’s. 

FLUID  WRITING  INK,  for  Writing  on  Unprepared  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPERS:— 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer,  Re-lranster, 
Writing  Transfer,  Tracing,  &c.  Unstretchable  Transfer  Tracing, 
for  making  up  Colour  Stones. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES,  Hand  and  Steam. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES  (these  are  imported  direct  from 
the  quarries). 

ZINC  PLATES,  planished,  polished,  and  grained. 

TYMPANS — Leather,  Brass,  and  Zinc. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  SUNDRIES  of  all  kinds  : 

Dry  Colours  for  Lithographers. 

Boxwood  Scrapers. 

French  Chalks. 

Copyable  Powder,  for  dusting  Bill-heads,  Invoices,  &c. 

EMBOSSING  INKS. 

ENDORSING  INKS,  for  Cloth  Pads,  in  Bottles  or  Compress 
ible  Tubes. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  Underwood’s  COPYABLE  PRINTERS’  I  NILS,  Writing  Inks,  &c. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

Maclure  &  Macdonald’s  Autographic  Transfer  Paper,  and  for 
The  French  -  manufactured  SOAP  POWDER  for  CLEANING  TYPE. 


WILLIAM  MONNERY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers’  Blankets,  Machine  Tapes,  &c 


ALSO 


Leather  and  Gut  Driving  Bands. 

89,  SHOE  IFLIEIET  ST.,  XJ<D1<TJD01<T . 

Maker  of  the  Treble  Milled  Blankets  for  News  and 

Lit  lib  Machines. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Wood  Engravings  for  Books,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  &c., 
_  in  the  best  style.  Cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  the  Trade. 

YXPVr - -  w.  H.  TILBY,  4,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC  STONE-GRINDING  &  POLISHING  MACHINE. 

THIS  Machine  is  superior  to  all  other  Stone-Grinding  Machines.  It  is  very  strongly  built,  weighs  nearly  One  Ton , 
and  has  been  proved  to  work  for  years  without  requiring  repairs.  It  only  occupies  a  space  of  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  It 
grinds  the  Stones  up  to  about  3  ft.  square,  to  a  perfectly  true  surface,  at  the  rate  of  12  Stones  per  hour,  including  time 
for  changing ;  the  face  of  the  Stone  is  always  in  sight  of  the  Workman,  &c. 

Messrs.  E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Bristol,  have  three  of  these  Machines  in  regular  use. 
l/l/e  also  recommend  our  Litho  Machines  for  Ghromo  Work,  Metalling,  Bronzing,  Colour  Grinding,  &c.,  Machines. 

Prospectuses ,  with  Testimonials ,  &e.,  on  application.  Also  of  all  other  Machines. 

LOUIS  SIMON  &  SON,  Wilford  Road  Works,  Nottingham. 

WYMAN’S 

DICTIONARY  OF  STATIONERY, 

AND 

Compendium  of  Useful  Information  for  the  Office,  Counting-house,  and  Library, 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED , 

Will  be  forwarded  on  application  free  by  post  for  twelve  stamps. 


WYMAN  &  SONS  are  prepared  to  forward  inclusive  Estimates  for  Newspaper  and 
General  Printing  and  Lithography,  including  the  complete  production  of  Books  of 
every  description,  from  the  smallest  Pamphlet  to  the  most  costly  Volume — whether  illustrated 
or  plain, —  all  Departments  of  their  business  being  conducted  on  the  Premises  under  their 
immediate  supervision. 


STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT. 


Wyman  &  Sons  have  always  011  hand  a  well-assorted  Stock  of  Law  and  General  Stationery j 
and  are  prepared  to  contract  for  regular  supplies  in  large  or  small  quantities. 


LITHOGRAPHY,  LAW  PRINTING,  LAW  WRITING,  AND  ENGROSSING 

WITH  PROMPTITUDE,  ACCURACY,  AND  AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 


WYMAN  E,  SONS, 


Publishers ,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Bookbinders,  and  Stationers, 

74,  75,  &  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Dec.  is,  1875.] 
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A  New  Power  STONE-GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINE, 

FOR  LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  OTHERS. 


SALMON'  -A-TsTID  OIE^OSL-AJNriD’S  IP^TZETsTT. 

STONE-GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINE,  simple  in  form,  perfect  in  its  operation,  and  moderate  in  price,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  ;  and  the  Patentees  have  confidence  in  recommending  the  above  to  Lithographers,  &c.,  as  an  apparatus  at  once  thoroughly 
self-acting  and  economical. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  : — 

It  requires  no  setting  or  skilled  labour. 

It  will  grind  a  large  stone  as  quickly  as  a  small  one,  but  several  small  stones  can  be  ground  at  the  same  time. 

It  grinds  and  polishes  at  one  operation,  leaving  the  surface  equal  to  polished  marble. 

It  is  self-acting,  and  therefore  a  labour-saving  machine. 

It  never  polishes  a  stone  unevenly,  as  it  grinds  the  whole  surface  at  the  same  "lime. 


TESTIM 

Imperial  Buildings,  Deansgate, 

Manchester. 

Dear  Sir, — We  were  induced  to  give  an  order  for  your  Steam  Grinding  and 
Polishing  Apparatus,  from  a  belief  that  it  would  accomplish  the  results  intended, 
and  prove  an  efficient  and  economical  machine,  and  we  are  glad,  after  having  had  it 
in  operation  for  a  short  time,  to  state  that  we  have  found  that  by  its  use  stones  are 
ground  with  much  greater  accuracy,  and  in  a  very  much  shorter  time,  than  by 
hand.  Since  its  introduction  we  have  been  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  manual 
labour  in  the  grinding  of  our  stones. — Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  FALKNER  &  SON. 


Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide  General  Office, 

Mr.  James  Salmon,  Albert  Square,  Manchester,  Jiily  14th,  1875, 

Dear  Sir,-— Your  Stone-grinding  Machine  is  working  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and 
our  opinion  is  that  every  Lithographic  Printer  ought  to  have  one. — We  are,  dear 
Sir,  yours  sincerely,  HY.  BLACKLOCK  &  CO. 


Steam  Printing  Offices,  11,  St.  Paul’s  Square. 

Mr.  James  Salmon.  Birmingham,  July  14th,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Stone  Grinder  does  its  work  well,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  levels  the  stones,  which  saves  time  in  making  ready,  and  insures  better 
work.-Yours  truly,  BILLING  BROS.  &  WHITMORE. 


ONIALS. 

Imperial  Buildings,  Deansgate, 

Mr.  James  Salmon,  Manchester,  14 th  July,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — Experience  only  confirms  the  opinion  we  formerly  expressed  of  the 
utility  of  your  Stone-grinding  Machine hand  labour  is  superseded  by  a  mechanical 
certainty,  and  we  feel  we  could  not  now  dispense  with  its  use  without  very  great 
inconvenience. — Yours  respectfully,  GEO.  FALKNER  &  SON. 


Silverwell  Yard,  Bradshawgate, 

Mr.  Crosland,  Bolton,  March  8/h,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  had  one  of  your  Stone-grinding  and  Polishing  Machines  in 
constant  use  for  the  last  three  months,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it ;  we  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it  to  the  Trade  as  a  first-class  machine. — We  are,  yours  truly, 

-  HASLER  &  CO. 

28,  Kennedy  Street,  Princess  Street, 

Mr.  Crosland,  Manchester,  July  29 th,  1873. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  Stone-grinding  Machine  gives  us  every  satisfaction,  and  we 
should  not  like  to  be  without  it. — Yours  respectfully,  JOS.  CLARKE  &  SON. 


Austin  Street,  Cumberland  Street, 

Manchester,  August,  1875. 

The  Stone-polishing  Machine  I  had  from  you  is  doing  its  work  satisfactorily. 

JOHN  BARNES. 


Sizes  of  Discs,  36  inches,  £40;  48  inches,  £60. 


JAMES  SALMON,  12,  PARSONAGE,  MANCHESTER. 

Can  be  seen  in  LONDON  at  Mr.  POWELL’S,  Printers’  Register  Office,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. ; 

And  at  Messrs.  NEWSUM,  WOOD  &  DYSON’S,  6,  Bread  Street  Hill,  E.C. 
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STATIOUEBS’  STTZtsTIDIE^XES. 

JOHN  HEATH 

(The  Originator  of  the  Trade  in  Stationers’  Sundries), 

BUCKINGHAM  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  STREET  PARADE,  BIRMINGHAM, 


SUPPLIES  Stationers  with  nearly  every  Article  they  require. 

Prompt  Attention  to  Letter  Orders. 

F ree  Delivery  to  London  Agents  twice  a  week. 


WILLIAM  IB  O  S  ZE3I  IE  IR,  7 


Manufacturing  Chemist, 

126,  COBURG  ROAD,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  PATENT  LYE  PREPARATION  (as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty’s  Printing  Office 
for  effectually  cleaning  Type,  Rollers,  and  Blankets,  without  injury  to  the  Material  or  Hands ;  and  at  a  saving  of  100 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  Pearlash,  Potash,  or  any  article  now  in  use. 


PRINTING  OFFICES  SUPPLIED  WITH  MACHINE  RAGS  AND  COTTON  WASTE  FOR  WIPINGS. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


H,  MARI  NON  I'S  FRENCH  PERFECTING  PRESS, 

With  Apparatus  for  Set-off  Sheet,  for  Bookwork  and  Illustrations  of  the  finest  description. 


To  print  a 

Square  of 

Weight. 

Sheet. 

Machine. 

cwt. 

Double  Demy  .... 

..  35  X  22| 

12.0  X  6.8 

70 

Double  Royal  .... 

..  40  X  25 

13.0  x  7.3 

78 

Four  Crown  . 

•  4HX  30 

14.6  x  7.6 

86 

Four  Demy  . 

45  X  35 

i7-o  x  8-o 

io5 

Ennu  Rovat . 

. .  <0  X  40 

18.0  x  8.6 

130 

140 

Extra  Size . 

..  58JX  42 

18.6  x  9.4 

Many  of  these  P 


esses  are  at  work  in  the  best  Printing  Offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


For  Prices  and  Testimonials  apply  to 

A.  SAUVEE,  Sole  Agent, 

22,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY  LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  TYPOGRAPHIC  PRINTER,  ARTIST,  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


HINTS  ON  COLOUR 

AND 

PRIITTIUG-  IF  COLOURS. 


PRICE  Is.;  POST  FREE  Is.  Id. 


LONDON  :  WYMAN  &  SONS,  74,  75,  and  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS. 
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PRIZE  MEDAL 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

186  3. 

PARSONS,  FLETCHER,  &  CO., 

PRINTING  INK  MAKERS. 


EXPORT  DEPARTMENT  : 

From  the  lengthened  experience  Parsons,  Fletcher,  &  Co.  have  had  in  the  Export  Trade,  and  from  the  fact  that  their  Inks 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  enabled  to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  requirements  of  all  climates,  and  to  every 
description  of  work.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  for  Exporters,  who  may  confide  their  orders  to  P.  F.  &  Co.  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  The  Export  Trade  has  for  some  years  been  made  a  speciality  by  this  house,  and  the  steady  increase  of  this 
department  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  their  success  in  that  direction. 

jL,  O  3ST  ID  O  IT  : 

10,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.,  AND  GRAVEL  LANE,  SOUTHWARK,  S.E. 


PRINTING  INKS. 


JOHNSTONE  &  CUMBERS, 

PRINTING  INK  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  TARNISH  MANUFACTURERS , 

38,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS:  STRATFORD  AND  CAMBERWELL. 


DALLASTYPE  and  DALLASTINT. 

DALLASTYPE  and  DALLASTINT  are  Processes  of  Photographic  Engraving. 

DALLASTYPE  and  DALLASTINT  reproduce  for  Typographic,  Lithographic, 
or  Copper-plate  Printing,  Enlarged,  Reduced,  or  Same-size  copies  of  ANYTHING 
THAT  WILL  PHOTOGRAPH,  whether  objects  of  Nature  or  Art,  in  Flat  Tints, 
Colours,  Lines,  Stipple,  Chalk,  Mezzotint,  Aquatint,  &c. 

A  SELECTION  OF  SPECIMENS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWO  SHILLINGS. 

DUNCAN  C.  DALLAS, 

DALLASTYPE  ENGRAVING,  PRINTING,  AND  PUBLISHING  WORKS, 

382,  GRA  Y'S-INN  ROAD,  KING’S  CROSS,  LONDON,  W.C. 

2  f 
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The  Patent  “ EXPRESS  ”  Guillotine  GUTTING  MACHINE 


JpURNIVAL  &  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  above  Machine  as  having  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  Trade,  and  proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  the  Most  Powerful,  Most  Accurate, 
and  the  Quickest  in  the  World. 


The  following  Firms  (amongst  others)  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  the  “  EXPRESS  ”  in  use 


Aberdeen. 

Pirie,  Alex.,  &  Son.  4 

Culter  Mill  Co. 

Jessamine,  W. 

Dakers,  A. 

Smith  8c  McIntosh,  Limited. 
Imlay,  H.,  &  Co. 

Robb,  Geo. 

Davidson  &  Son,  Limited. 

Accrington. 

Broadley,  J.,  &  Co. 

Marshall  &  Co. 

Barrow. 

Richardson,  J. 

Leach,  F. 

Belfast. 

Cracken,  J.  M.,  &  Co. 

Boas,  S.,  &  Co. 

Aiken  8c  McCulloch. 

Moat  Bros. 

Stevenson  8c  Moore. 

Strain  8c  Son. 

Birmingham. 

Upton,  J.  2 

Billing  Bros.  &  Whitmore. 
Buncher,  A.  J.,  &  Co. 
Shepherd,  E.  8c  H. 

Overs  &  Webb. 

Warrilow,  J. 

Evans  8c  Adlard. 

Chirm,  J.  R. 

Midland  Education  Co. 

Knapp,  T. 

Johnson  Bros. 

White  &  Pike. 

Tayler,  D.  F.,  &  Co. 

Blackburn, 

Sefton,  J. 

Aspen,  Geo. 

Fairhurst,  W. 

Fenniscowles  Paper  Co. 

Bolton. 

Green,  Hy. 

Eland,  J. 

Whewell,  R. 

Bradford. 

Glover,  Son,  &  Co. 

Denton,  H. 

Dale,  John,  ft  Co. 

Ridsdale  &  Co. 

Clarkson,  Jas. 

Bristol. 

Robinson,  E.  S.  &  A. ,  &  Co.  2 
Mardon,  Son,  &  Flail.  2 

Durant,  J. 

FFarris,  J. 

Dundas,  A.  C. 

Seargeant,  J. 

Davis,  F. 

Stephens  &  Hookins. 

Buller  &  Co. 

Pole.  A. 

Bury. 

Bentley  &  Co.  4 

Redfern,  Smith,  &  Law  3 

Dearden,  H.  M. 

Welsby,  J. 

Park,  J. 

Deeply  Vale  Co. 

Carlisle. 

Scott,  H.,  &  Sons. 

Halstead  &  Beaty. 

Cork. 

Walsh,  H.  G.  2 

Guy,  F. 

Purcell  &  Co.  2 

Darlington. 

Bell,  J.  H. 

Brownless,  W.  H. 


Larwen. 

Darwen  Paper  Co. 

Eccles,  Shorrocks,  &  Co. 

Derby. 

Mozley,  J.  &  C. 

Ford,  E. 

Carter,  F. 

Tempest  ft  Son. 

Dewsbury. 

Taylor,  J.  H. 

Ward,  Jos. 

Dublin. 

Brodie,  T.  &  J.,  &  Co. 

Waller  &  Co. 

Bank  of  Ireland. 

Dublin  Steam  Printing  Co. 
McGlashan  &  Gill. 

Cherry  &  Smalldridge. 
McGeough  &  Sons. 

Gerrard,  R.  C. 

Chambers,  C. 

Mara.  J. 

Wood,  H.  &  M. 

Swan,  P.  W. 

Edinburgh. 

Nelson,  T.,  ft  Son. 

Peddie,  J.  T. 

Glasgow. 

Maclure  ft  Macdonald. 

Stark,  Geo.,  &  Son. 

Kerr  &  Richardson. 

Smith,  J.  &  J. 

Forbes,  D. 

Heatherhill  &  Co. 

Morning  News. 

Cameron  &  Ferguson. 

Gorman,  W.,  &  Co. 

Mackay,  J. 

Carss,  J.,  &  Co. 

Malcolm,  A. 

Adam  &  Kinon. 

Mcllvride,  A.  B. 

Maclean,  Hugh  &  Co. 
Dempster,  Moore,  &  Co. 

Allen  &  Ferguson. 

Currie,  D. 

Mcllraith  &  McKee. 

Goldie,  A.  R. 

Brownlie  &  Co. 

Gloucester. 

Wellington  &  Co. 

Smart,  H. 

Moreland,  S. 

Halifax. 

Mellor  &  Bracken.  2 

Whiteley,  J.,  &  Co. 

Stott  Bros. 

Greenwood,  F. 

Wade,  J. 

Spencer,  E. 

Birtwhistle,  T.  &  W. 

Huddersfield. 

Brooks,  Jos.  3 

Stott  &  Ashworth. 

Cowgill,  J; 

Greenwood,  Geo. 

Hull. 

Ellis,  J.  H. 

Brumby  &  Clark. 

Ipswich. 

Cowell,  S.  H.  2 

Rees  &  Son. 

Leeds. 

Inchbold,  H.  2 

Dodgson,  J.  2 

McCorquodale  &  Co.  2 

Cooke,  W. 

Mellor  &  Waddington. 

Buckton  &  Masser. 

Buckley,  H. ,  &  Co. 

Tiffany,  C.  T. 

Walkington,  R. 

Walford,  J.  H. 


Rider,  J. 

Tatton,  W. 

Leicester. 

Wilson,  W. 

Calvert,  J. 

Liverpool. 

Stewart,  J.  A.  2 

Fazackerley,  T.  2 

Williams,  T.  R.,  &  Co.’ 
Greenall,  T. 

Nelson,  T.,  &  Co. 

Ellerbeck,  J.  T. 

Heyes  &  Jones. 

Liverpool  Printing  and  Sta¬ 
tionery  Co.  2 

Ainsworth  &  Heyes. 

Carlyle,  Geo. 

Union  Paper  and  Printing  Co. 

London. 

De  La  Rue  &  Co.  6 

Griffiths,  W.  P.  3 

Brown,  W. ,  &  Co.  2 

Bonnewell  &  Co. 

Salisbury  &  Taylor. 

Powell,  Jos.  M. 

Marshall  &  Tagg. 

Field  &  Tuer. 

Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 
Newbery,  C. 

Hodgson,  J. 

Bird,  H.,  &  Co. 

Rowe,  J.,  &  Co. 

Pettitt,  J.  L.,  &  Co. 

Starr  ft  Co.  (for  export). 

Olver,  E.  T. 

Marion  &  Co. 

Waterlow  ft  Co. 

Morrish,  G. 

Matthews,  T. 

Stone,  Langdon,  &  Stone. 
Erhardt  &  Co.. 

Unwin  Bros. 

Strakers  &  Sons. 

Jackson  &  Keeson.  2 

Thornburn  &  Bingley. 

Kenny  &  Co. 

Ford  &  Tilt. 

Cooper,  A.  H. 

Wyman  &  Sons. 

Reeves,  A. ,  ft  Co. 

Akerman,  E. 

Smith,  J.,  &Co. 

Morgan,  C.,  &  Co. 

Manning,  John. 

Imray  &  Doulton. 

Hammonds. 

Bell  &  Co. 

Willis,  H.,  &  Co. 

English,  J.,  &  Co. 

Moss,  J. 

Gough,  J.  3 

Goode,  J. 

Dale,  W. 

Butterfield,  J. 

Robinson,  C.,  &  Co. 

Padbury,  R.  H. 

Simmons  &  Co. 

Green,  D. 

Smith,  A.  M.,  &  Co. 

Wilkinson  &  Co. 


Maidstone. 

Busbridge  &  Co.  2 

Allnut,  H., '&  Sons.  2 

Manchester. 

Heywood,  John  8 

Blacklock,  H.,  &  Co.  5 

Clarke,  Jos.,  &  Son.  2 

Co-operative  Printing  Co.  2 
Dickinson,  F.  2 

Driver,  Wray,  and  Taylor.  2 
Palmer  ft  Howe.  2 

Broad,  Jesse,  &  Co.  2 


Barnes,  John. 

Barbour,  Bros. 

Rumney,  W. 

Leo  Schuster  &  Co. 
Taylor,  G.  J.,  &  Co. 
Wilkinson  &  Stephenson. 


Manchester — Continued. 
Bradshaw.  Hammond,  &  Co. 
Ermen  &  Engels. 

Steinthal  &  Co. 

Aitkin  Bros. 

Potter,  E.,  &  Co. 

Tootal,  Broadhurst,  Lee,  &  Co. 
Du  Fay  &  Co. 

Micholls,  Lucas,  &  Co. 

Beattie,  Altgeldt,  &  Co. 

Syddall  Bros. 

Henry,  A.  &  S.,  &  Co. 

Garrett,  J. 

Wood,  Christopher. 

Heugh,  Balfour,  &  Co. 

Bayley  &  Craven. 

Skidmore  &  Harris. 

Dale,  W. 

Tootill,  E. 

Winstanley,  Geo. 

Cox,  H.,  ft  Co. 

Bednall,  Bros. 

Platt  &  Sankey. 

Cunliffe,  J. 

Dacca  Twist  Co. 

Mather,  W. 

Bancroft,  J.  B. 

Haworth,  J. 

Slater,  H.  &  L. 

Megson  &  Son. 

Derfel,  D.  J. 

Sharp,  R.  H.  &  J. 

Mennie,  J. 

Hall,  W. 

Berry,  W. 

Muir,  J. 

Jackson,  J.  &  E.  W. 

Cave  &  Sever. 

Blagg,  W. 

Hemmings,  J. 

Wadsworth,  S. 

Hailwood  &  Gavin. 

Aikman  ft  Woodhead. 

Petty,  J.  W. 

Norbury,  J.  C. 

Malamass  ft  Capreel. 
Greenwell,  T. 

Collins,  J.,  &  Co. 

Olive  &  Partington. 

Kenyon,  J. 

Leigh,  T. ,  &  Co. 

Watson,  J. 

Porter,  W. 

Neil,  Jas. 

McGregor,  D. 

Hardman,  M. 

Stones  ft  Foster. 

Stevenson,  H. 

Carter,  T. 

Main  Printing  Co. 

Johnson,  Richard. 

Thomas  &  Jones. 

Taylor,  Garnett,  Evans,  &  Co. 
Broadbent,  J.  T.  &  J. 
Deschamps,  P. 

Pimlott  &  Co. 

Greenhalgh,  M. 

Darrah,  Bros. 

Forrester,  R. 

Filmer,  G.  B. 

Felber,  J.  A.,  &  Co. 

Rushton,  J. 

Sale,  J.  J.,  &  Son. 

Sims,  C.,  &  Co. 

Slater,  J. 

Petrement,  J. 

Turner,  J.  A.,  &  Co. 

Barlow  &  Bros. 

Hooper,  F.  J. 

Fairweather,  W. 

Middlesborough. 

Edwards,  H. 

Jordison,  Bros. 

Norwich. 

Fletcher  ft  Sons.  2 

Jarrold  &  Sons. 

Otty,  P.,  ft  Son. 

Nottingham. 

Goater,  Alf. 

Stennett,  G.  W.  &  H. 

Allen,  W. 

Forman  ft  Son. 


Oldham. 

Jones,  Tetlow,  &  Stubbs. 
Dornan,  T. 

Swailes,  J. 

Halbert,  J. 

Preston. 

Dobson,  W.  ft  J. 

Brown,  W. 

Snape,  T.,  ft  Co. 

Sheffield. 
Marsden,  C.,  &  Son. 
Grosutt,  T. 

Leng,  W.  C.,  ft  Co. 
Pawson  ft  Brailsford. 
Bridgen,  W. 

Stockport. 

Hooley,  T. 

Marsden,  H. 

Foggett,  H. 

Swain  &  Bearby. 

Walsall. 

Robinson,  W.  H. 

Griffin,  J.  &  W. 


Howard,  W.,  Canterbury.  2 
Christie,  J.,  Newcastle- on 
Tyne.  2 

Lewis,  W.,  Dalbeattie. 

Brown  ft  Evans,  Ely,  near 
Cardiff. 

Carron  Paper  Co  ,  Denny. 
Lambert,  R.,  Framlingham. 
Greenwood,  Bacup. 

Barlow,  R.,  Bredbury. 

Coombe,  T. ,  Oxford. 

Senior,  T.,  Denton. 

Woodhead,  D.,  Glossop. 
Towgood,  Bros.,  St.  Neots. 
Thomas  ft  Son,  Redditch. 
Keats,  J.,  Hanley. 

Harrison  ft  Long,  Ulverston. 
Ibbotson,  P.,  ft  Son,  Colnbrook. 
Williams,  J.  W.,  Worcester. 
Edmondson  &  Son,  Skipton. 
Rowbottom,  S.,  Alfreton. 
Ramsbottom  Paper  Mills  Co. 
Dewdney,  W.  ft  R.,  Exeter. 
Lansdown,  B.,  Trowbridge. 
Southey,  H.  W.,  Merthyr 
Tydvil. 

Cordeaux,  F.,  Northampton. 
Fletcher,  Falconer,  ft  Co., 
Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

Whittaker,  Burnley. 

Nixon  &  Jarvis,  Bangor. 
Newman  ft  Son,  Leominster. 
Wheeler,  H.,  &  Co.,  Highe 
Wycombe. 

Binns,  John,  Durham. 
Whittaker,  S.,  Waterfoot. 

Birch,  Thos.,  Burslem. 

Gillatt,  R.,  Knutsford. 

Vero,  J.  E.,  Barnsley. 

Slack,  J.,  &  Co.,  Bugsworth. 
Cropper,  J.,  &  Co.,  Kendal. 
Friend,  G.  P.,  Plymouth. 
Randles,  J.  E.,  Lydney. 

Nash,  W.,  St.  Paul’s  Cray. 
Farncombe  &  Co.,  Lewes. 

Ross,  J.,  Coventry. 

Stevenson,  A.  ft  J.,  Dundee. 
Guthrie,  A.,  Ardrossan. 

Turner,  J.  W.  A.,  New  Mills. 
Thomas,  Stephens,  and  Green, 
Wooburn,  &c.  &c. 

Watkins,  H.,  Swansea. 

Gardner,  T.,  Ironbridge. 
Jackson,  J.,  Garstang. 

Johnson  &  Tesseyman,  York. 
Scott,  W.  A.,  Rochdale. 
Edwards,  H.,  Cheltenham. 
Nicholson  &  Son,  Wakefield. 
Duckett,  T.,  St.  Helen’s. 
Timperley.R.  H.  ft  T.,  Darwen. 
Rawson,  J.,  Wigan. 

Sharp,  J.,  Stockton. 

Bull,  A.,  Swindon. 

Pace,  Lincoln. 

Polly,  W.  T.,  Newry. 

Chivers,  D.,  Bath. 

Butler  ft  Tanner,  Frome.  2 
Cook,  Jos.,  Stafford. 
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Important  to  Lithographers. 

FURNIVAL  &  CO. 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  the  large  number  of  REPEAT  ORDERS  with 

which  they  have  been  favoured  for  their 

Patent  “EXPRESS”  Lithographic  Printing  Machine, 

As  being  the  most  reliable  proof  of  their  great  superiority  both  as  regards  Quantity  and  Quality 

of  work  produced. 


The  following  Firms  (amongst  others)  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  the  “  EXPRESS  ”  in  use 


Robinson,  E.  S.  &  A.,  & 

Co.,  Bristol... 

H 

Taylor  &  Son,  Manchester  ... 

I 

Graham,  T.  &  R.,  Paisley 

2 

Ma'rdon,  Son,  &  Hall, 

jj 

2 

Broad,  &  Co., 

*  1 

I 

Miller  &  Ferguson  ,, 

I 

La vars,  J., 

. . 

2 

Cox,  W., 

1 1 

I 

Dobson,  W.  &  J.,  Preston 

2 

Bullek  &  Co., 

»»  . .. 

2 

Cunningham,  T., 

1 1 

I 

Brown,  W.,  ,, 

I 

Butterfield,  J., 

London 

4 

Waller  &  Co., 

1 1 

I 

Fletcher  &  Co.,  Norwich 

2 

Robinson,  C.,  &  Co., 

ll  ••• 

4 

Snow,  J., 

1 1 

I 

Gilmour  &  Dean,  Glasgow 

3 

McCorquodale  &  Co., 

1  1  •  •  • 

2 

Green  well,  T., 

J  >, 

I 

Currie,  D.,  ,, 

3 

Reeves  &  Co.,  - 

v»  •  •  • 

2 

Catarall,  T., 

1 1 

I 

Seaton  &  Co.,  ,, 

1 

Standedge  &  Co., 

2 

Clough,  W.  C,  &  Co., 

1 1 

I 

Oatts  &  Runciman  ,, 

1 

Maclure  &  Macdonald 

1 

2 

O'Connor,  B., 

If 

I 

Brooks,  J.,  Huddersfield  ... 

2 

Dangerfield,  F., 

M  •  •  • 

2 

Rushton,  J., 

1 1 

I 

Davis,  W.,  ,,  . 

1 

Deckes,  W.,  &  Co., 

1  1  ••• 

2 

McCorquodale  &  Co., 

Liverpool 

2 

Cowell,  S.  H.,  Ipswich  ... 

2 

Akerman,  E., 

II  ••• 

2 

MACGREGOR,  A., 

It 

2 

McIntosh  &  McLagan,  Edinburgh 

2 

Grant  &  Co., 

II  ■  •  • 

1 

Rielly,  H., 

1 1 

2 

Grew,  F.,  Birmingham  . 

1 

COLLINGRIDGE,  W.  H.  &  L.,  ,, 

1 

Turner  &  Dunnett, 

1  1 

I 

Upton,  J. ,  ,,  . 

1 

Newbery  &  Co., 

|  ;  •  •  • 

1 

Marples,  D., 

1 1 

I 

Curran,  C.  W.,  Bradford 

1 

Straker,  S.,  &  Sons, 

It  •  •  • 

1 

Williams,  J.  R.,  &  Co., 

1 1 

I 

Ryder  Bros.,  ,, 

1 

Judd  &  Co., 

|  |  •  >  •  « 

1 

Fraser  &  White, 

1 1 

I 

Fowler,  J., 

1 

Platts,  F., 

M  •  •  • 

1 

Macurdoe,  W., 

1 1 

I 

Dugdale  &  Co.,  Blackburn 

1 

Manning,  J., 

J  »  •  •  • 

1 

Dawbarn,  W.,  &  Sons, 

It 

... 

I 

McCaw,  Stephenson,  &  Co.,  Belfast 

1 

Myers,  S., 

It  •  •  • 

I 

Ciiell,  T., 

1 1 

I 

Allen,  D.  &  J.,  ,, 

1 

Park,  A., 

j  j  •  •  • 

1 

Brodie,  T.  &  J.,  &  Co., 

Dublin  ... 

4 

Guy,  F.,  Cork  . 

1 

Cackett,  W., 

1 

Cherry  &  Smalldridge, 

II  ••• 

2 

Durham  &  Sons,  Dundee 

1 

Blaciclock,  H.,  &  Co.,  Manchester  ... 

6 

Coster,  Johnstone,  &  Co., 

It  •  •  • 

1 

Fergusson  &  Mitchell,  Dunedin 

1 

Johnson,  R., 

II  ••• 

3 

Dublin  Steam  Printing  Co., 

II  •  ■  • 

1 

Chambers,  J.,  Exeter  . 

2 

Sharp,  J., 

j  j  •  •  • 

3 

Brown  &  Nolan, 

ll  «  •  * 

1 

Milner,  E.  &  J.  L.,  Lancaster  ... 

1 

Heywood,  J., 

j  j  •  •  • 

2 

Moran  &  Sons, 

It  ••• 

*  1 

Edwards,  H.,  Middlesbrough 

1 

Barnes,  J., 

t i  ••• 

2 

Kennedy,  J.  L., 

ll  •  •  • 

1 

Law,  W.  W.,  &  Son,  Northampton 

1 

Falkner,  G.,  &  Son, 

j  >  •  •  • 

2 

Collins,  W.,  &  Co., 

II  ••• 

1 

Goater,  A.,  Nottingham 

1 

Norbury,  J.  C., 

» »  •  •  • 

2 

Shuley,  J.  &  J. , 

II  •  •  • 

1 

Palmer  &  Son,  Newport 

1 

Royle,  J., 

it  ••• 

2 

McGeough  &  Sons, 

II  •  •  • 

1 

Wheeler,  W.  H.,  ,,  ..; 

1 

Skedmore  &  Harris, 

ii  •  •  • 

2 

Wood,  H.  &  M., 

II  •  ■  • 

1 

Watkins,  H.,  Swansea  ... 

1 

Palmer  &  Howe, 

1 

Desbarats,  G.,  .Montreal 

5 

Bazles,  A.  M.,  Worcester 

1 

Clarke,  J.,  &  Son, 

11  •  •  • 

1 

Gebhardt  &  Murphy, 

,, 

2 

Senior,  T.,  Denton 

3 

Petty,  J.  W., 

it  '••• 

1 

Bishoply  &  Co., 

,, 

1 

Knowles,  W.  H.,  . 

1 

Metcalf,  M., 

11  ••• 

1 

Carter,  E.  F.,  &  Co., 

,, 

1 

Milton,  T.,  ,,  ... 

1 

Livesley,  W., 

it  ••• 

1 

Stetham,  W.  G., 

,, 

1 

Heslop,  B.  H.,  Stockton 

1 

Tootell,  E., 

11  •  •  » 

1 

The  “  EXPRESS  ”  has  been  tested  by  several  leading  Firms  and  compared  with  other 
makes,  and  in  every  case  has  proved  the  most  reliable  for  Colour  Work,  and  we  have  received 
many  orders  as  a  direct  result. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  EVERY  INFORMATION  SENT  .  POST  FREE, 


Works :  52,  Ogden  Street,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 
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>"  Established  1852. 


O 


TYPE  FOUNDERS,  MACHINE  MAKERS 

printeri’  Jotnlrfi,  anil  |3nnterf  a 

10,  BEAK  YARD,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S 


This  Machine  is  recommended  to  the  Trade  as  a  thoroughly 
well-made,  substantial,  and  very  powerful  apparatus,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  modern  improvements,  and  is  supplied  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  of  any  “  Guillotine  ”  in  the  market. 


HAMMOND  &  CO.’S  PATENT 

wgg IS  99 

LEAD  AND  BRASS  RULE  CUTTER. 


This  very  useful  and  popular  Lead  and  Brass  Rule  Cutter  does 
its  work  with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  It  is  so  contrived  as 
not  to  require  fastening  to  the  table  or  bulk,  being  quite  portable. 
It  is  so  simple  that  the  youngest  apprentice'  may  use  it,  and  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  machines  at  four  times  its  price. 

Price  22s.  6d.  each. 


C.  HUkdyEDVCOLTID  <8c  CO. 


ARE  THE 


on  a  square  body,  thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  waste  of  material  in  justification.  Recently,  several  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it,  whereby  letters  or  straight  lines  may  be  worked  immediately  above  or  below  the  curve,  and  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  a  nonpareil.  No  less  than  Thirty-six  different  Designs  maybe  formed  with  a  Set  of  the  Curves — thus  giving  a  •  larger  variety 
than  any  other  similar  appliance. 

Price  for  the  Set  of  CURVILINEAR  FURNITURE,  supplied  in  a  neat  Box,  24s. 

ESTIMATES  given  for  FITTING  UP  OFFICES,  from  an  Amateur  Office  to  a  Newspaper. 

OFFICES  VALUED  AND  PURCHASED. 

*3”  EXPORT  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 

t  •  I 
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IDZEO^ECIl^IBIR,  &d  ~W~~R~1TT  .TT.T?,^ 

23,  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

AND 

No.  4,  SHOE  LANE,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.O., 

INVENTORS  AND  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

11  LIBERTY”  TREADLE  PRINTING  MACHINES, 
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OYER  6,000  OF  OUR  MACHINES  IN  OPERATION. 

This  Machine  is  the  result  of  24  years’  experience  in  this  special  branch,  and  the  following  are  a  few  of 

its  numerous  advantages 

Simplicity  of  Construction  ;  Durability  and  Strength  of  Build,  in  which  the  best  materials  are  used  ;  Ease  in  Running  ;  the 
ability  to  print  a  Forme  as  large  as  can  he  locked  up  in  the  chase  ;  Convenience  of  Making  Ready,  Adjusting  or  Cleaning  ;  facility 
of  Correcting  a  Forme  without  Removing  it  from  the  Bed,  as  it  can  be  brought  into  nearly  a  horizontal  position.  Three  Rollers 
may  be  used  for  Inking  a  Forme — these  are  held  in  stationary  fixtures,  without  springs,  and  are  readily  removed  by  the  operator 
without  soiling  his  fingers. 

Size  No.  2  has  a  Special  Arrangement  for  Printing  Cards,  by  which  means  the  cards  are  dropped  into  a  box  below,  or  may, 
at  will,  be  retained  on  the  platen  for  examination. 

While  the  impression  is  being  taken,  the  Forme,  the  Platen,  and  the  Ink  Distributing  Table  are  brought  before  the  eye  of 
the  operator,  and  the  Inking  Rollers  are  always  in  sight.  The  face  of  the  Bed  never  moves  beyond  the  vertical  line,  therefore  no 
type  can  drop  out.  The  fly-wheel  may  run  either  way  without  altering  the  working  of  the  Press. 

Our  “  LIBERT  V”  PRESSES  have  been  imitated  in  different  European  countries,  and  inferior  Machines  represented  as  our  make; 
Buyers  are  cautioned  to  see  that  our  name  is  on  each  Machine. 

ACTIVE  AND  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES  WHERE  WE  ARE  NOT  REPRESENTED. 

Address:  DEGENER &  WEILER,  4,  SHOE  LANE,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C, 

Agency;  JAMES  SALMON,  12,  Parsonage,  Manchester. 


Just  received  the  GOLD  MEDAL  (it  the  Exposition  Internationale ,  1875. 
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HAMPSON  &  BETTRIDGE ,  47  and  48,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C., 

MANUFACTTJBERS  OF  THE  HEW  AND  IMPEOTED 


RTJLIN’Q 


MACHI1TES. 


A  large  Assortment  of  Second-hand  Presses ,  Machines ,  and  Tools  of  every  description ,  for  Bookbinders  and  Stationers , 

alia  ays  on  hand. 


-HTNrrvr?.  A  -VTnT?,i=s’  BOX-WOOD  BLOCKS. 

CHARLES  T.  WELLS, 

INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  BOLTED  AND  AMALGAMATED  BLOCKS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES,  AND  BOOK-WORK. 

Awarded  Prize  Medal  (Paris,  1867)  for  Excellence  of  Workmanship.  Established  Thirty-Six  Years. 

DEALER  IN  INDIA  PAPER ,  &>c.,  &>c. 

£4,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.;  and  GEORGE  YARD,  &c. 


!$  Jitt  lllajcstjj’s  Jlllll,  fetters  patent. 


4  TO  PICA 

LEADS 

6  TO  PICA  6d.  per  lb. 


ONLY 


4 


a 


PER  LB. 


4  TO  PICA 

LEADS 

8  TO  PICA  8d.  per  lb. 


Manufactured  by  New  and  Patented  Machinery,  which  renders  the  Leads  perfectly  true  and  Casts  them  double  the 

Usual  (full)  length. 

TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

JAMES  WOOD,  Sole  Inventor  and  Manufacturer,  13,  Newcastle  Street,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Th.  DUPUY, 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHER  AND  ENGINEER. 

Paris :  ~  ‘  London : 

22,  RUE  DES  PETITS-HOTELS.  Established  1840.  ^  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

IMPROVED  CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE, 


THE  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  THIS  PRESS  ABE  THE  FOLLOWING 


Diminution  of  Weight, 

Diminution  of  Size. 

Simplicity  of  Mechanism,  thus  avoiding  expensive  repairs. 

Regularity  in  the  Motion  of  the  bed  insuring  a  more  perfect 
printing. 

May  be  set  up  Without  Difficulty  on  upper  stories. 

Reduction  of  Motive  Power  (one  man  is  able  to  work  it  all 
day  long). 


An  Elastic  Pressure  prevents  the  breaking  of  the  stones. 

Registering  Needles  fixed  on  the  Cylinder,  being  the  best 
system  for  obtaining  a  good  register  without  excluding  the  sell- 
registering  apparatus,  which  may  be  used  at  will. 

Superior  Inking  arrangements  for  colour  work. 

Movable  Bed,  by  means  of  which  the  stone  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  while  working. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

“  It  Is  well  made,  and  has  the  greatest  strength  where  there  is  the  greatest 
resistance,  and  is  superior,  mechanically,  to  many  we  have  seen.  The  inking 
arrangements,  register  motion,  and  driving  apparatus  are  all  designed  by  practical 
forethought,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  recommending  the  Machine.” 

GEORGE  FALKNER,  Manchester. 


“We  have  satisfaction  in  saying  that  the  Lithographic  Printing  Machine  lately 
supplied  by  your  Firm  works  well,  and  merits  the  high  approval  of  yours  very 
faithfully,  MACLURE  &  MACDONALD,  Glasgow.” 


“  We  have  worked  the  two  Machines  we  have  got  from  you  for  about  one  year, 
and  are  well  pleased  with  them."  GILMOUR  &  DEAN,  Glasgow. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“  We  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  our  satisfaction  with  your  Lithographic 
Printing  Machine.  We  have  such  confidence  in  its  excellent  qualities  that  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to  furnish  us  with  another.” 

LEGGATT  BROTHERS,  Glasgow. 


“The  Machine  you  supplied  me  with  twelve  months  ago  has  given  me  entire 
satisfaction  ;  the  work  produced  is  excellent,  and  the  registering  perfect.” 

ARCH.  BEVERIDGE,  Kirkcaldy. 


“The  Double  Imperial  Machine  I  bought  from  you  has  given  me  entire  satis¬ 
faction  ;  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  a  first-class  Machine.” 

JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  Edinburgh. 


PAPER  GLAZING  MACHINE  GUILLOTINE  CUTTING  AND  SCORING  MACHINE 

COLOUR-GRINDING  MACHINE  EMBOSSING  MACHINE 

By  Hand  or  by  Steam. 


PRICES,  ETC.,  SZEUSTT  POST  ZEVRCEIE]  OET  APPLICATIOTT. 
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THE 

Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  AND  FINE-ART  JOURNAL  OF 

Typography,  Lithography,  Paper-Making,  and  the  Auxiliary  Trades. 


TMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT.  —  In  the  issue  of  The 
i  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  for  January  15,  1876 
(being  the  first  number  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  New  Series),  will 
be  commenced — 

THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINTING: 

An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books  in  all  Languages 

RELATING  TO 

THE  HISTORY  AND  ART  OF  PRINTING 

(Typography,  Lithography,  Chalcography,  &c,  &c.), 
with 

HISTORICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES. 

This  List,  which  is  the  result  of  some  years’  research  in  public  and 
private  libraries  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  of  considerable  interest  as  well  as  of  practical  utility  to  the  Printing 
Trade.  Forming  as  it  does  the  first  attempt  at  the  compilation  of  such 
a  Bibliography,  it  does  not  pretend  to  lay  claim  to  completeness  ;  but 
the  Compilers  trust  thaCtheir  exertions  in  searching  our  several  public 
Collections  as  well  as  those  private  libraries  which  have  been  generously 
opened  for  their  use,  may  stimulate  a  regard  for  the  subject,  and  they 
cordially  invite  the  co-operation  of  their  readers  in  the  correction  and 
. — tv,piv  work. 


together  with  portraits  and  other  subjects  of  cognate  interest,  and  will 
be  continued  from  month  to  month  in  the  pages  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  until  completed. 

MACHINE  PRINTING. — Representations  having  been  made  to 
the  Conductors  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  as  to 
the  great  want  that  exists  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  trustworthy 
Guide  to  the  Art  of  Machine  Printing, — both  Lithographic 
and  Letterpress, — they  have  made  arrangements  for  the  production  of 
a  Series  of  Papers  upon  this  most  important  branch  of  the  Printing' 
business,  and  in  January  next  will  be  commenced  a  series  .of  articles 
relating  to  the  management  and  treatment  of  Lithographic 
Machinery.  Practical  Papers  upon  Letterpress  Printing  Machinery 
are  likewise  in  forward  preparation,  and  will  immediately  follow 
those  which  relate  to  Lithographic  Machines. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY.— A  special  feature  of 
our  new  Series  last  year  was  the  “Grammar  of  Lithography”  in 
Monochrome  and  Polychrome,  with  the  auxiliary  Photographic  and 
Typographic  processes.  It  is  needless  here  to  point  out  the  excellence 
of  these  papers,  as  the  general  opinion  has  been  so  emphatically  pro¬ 
nounced  in  their  favour. 

“  ORTHOGRAPPIICAL  DIFFICULTIES  ELUCIDATED”  is 
the  title  of  a  series  of  papers,  now  nearly  completed,  which  has  been 
written  by  a  Practical  Printer  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Printing 


